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FOREWORD 

May peoplo see ^ iiniforiiuty amid diversity ’ ! In this 
hope this new work is sent out into tlie world that they may 
sink their differences whieli are but apparent, for it is said 
by the ancients, ‘The path is one for all, the ways that lead 
thereto must vary with the pilgrim/ 




Natfto Arahatnfanam, 

Namo Siddhananiy Namo Airiyan4xm, 

Namo Uva/jhayanamy 
Namo Loye Sadba SaAunatn. 

AUllATH, THE PERFECT SOUIjS EMBODIED, 
I'UStiKSSEl) OF INFINITE COGNITION, KNOWLEDGE, 
HAPPINESS AND POWER ; 

TO SIDDHA8, THE PERFECT SOUbB IN NIRVANA, 

FORMDKBS AND BOD1L.EHS, 

FREE FROM ALL KARMIC ATTACHMENT; 

TO ACHARYAS, THE MASTERS OF ADEPTS 

IN SPIRITUALITY; 

TO UPADHYAYAS, THE ADEPTS 

0 

GUIDING THE SCHOLAR- ASCETICS, 

AND 

TO Abb SADHUS, THE ASCETICS DEVOTED 
TO THE CONTEMPLATION OK 
SEbF; 


ihjkISANCE HUMBLE 
AND 

PLACE AT TIIKIR WORSHIPFUL FEET 
THIS 

FEEBLE EXPOSITION OF THFIU PROFOUND 
TEACHING, 


C. R. JAIN 
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PREFACE 


“The Key of Knowledge” does not claim to bo a new Scripture, 
nor is it intended to fovind'-a new religion or a new sect. It is merely 
what its title indicates — a ‘ key,’ with the aid of which the looked doors 
of wisdom might be unlocked, enabling its possessor to enter into them 
and to see for himself the priceless treasures which have remained 
hidden from common view so long. Its chief value will be foimd to lie 
in its power of reconciling the numerous religions doctrines which have 
hitherto been regarded as irreconcilable. 

It is not likely that every reader will find its perusal interesting. 
There is a certain class of people who do not care to think on the vital 
problems of life for themselves, and are ever content to be guided by 
the thoughts of others. For such and others who take no interest in 
religion the book is not meant. It is meant only for those, in the first 
instance, who ‘ labour and are heavy laden ’ and whose souls are panting 
for rest and for a breath of the air of freedom. They will find the ‘yoke 
easy and the burden light,’ 

The book lays no claim to elegance of diction, and the critic would 
be wasting his breath if he merely criticised its literary merit or style. 
Thought-stimulating criticism is, however, always wholesome, and the 
author would be happy to have his errors pointed out, if any. 

The author does not pretend to be a learned man in any sense of 
the word. In the following pages he has merely put down the chain 
of reasoning which brought satisfaction and rest to his soul, in the hope 
that others also might be benefited thereby, if they^ have an earnest 
longing to understand themselves and the great mystery which surrounds 
existence. It is possible that in dealing with the vast range of subjects 
discussed in the book he may have unwittingly trodden upon the corns 
of some ; if so, his excuse is that the causing of pain is not intentional. 
In an earnest search for Truth, there is no room for an apology. 

The proper method of studying the “ Key of Knowledge ” — 
indeed, of any other work on education f^nd religion — is to reflect 



on its passages, not to skip over them erratically. It will be much better 
not to read the book at all than to read it in a hurry. It is well to bear 
in mind that knowledge is like food, and becomes ours only when it is 
absorbed, assimilated and digested by the intellect. 

Serious confusion is apt to arise unless the various standpoints from 
which statements are made are constantly kept in mind. An endeavour 
has been made to point out all the different points of view as far as 
possible ; but the injunction is thought necessary to put the reader on his 
guard. A full grasp of the Jaina doctrine of Nayavada (the philosophy of 
standpoints), which finds its culmination in the Saptabhangi (that is, the 
sevenfold) system of predication, is necessary to avoid all such pitfalls. 
Ordinarily, language fails to deal at one and the same time with any given 
situation, in all its aspects, and is apt to mislead the unwary. For 
instance, the word ‘ unknowable ’ is a contradiction of its own sense. 
Herbert Spencer could not well have meant what the word signifies. 
What he meant was that which could not be fully known, not that which 
was wholly unknowable ; for the mere fact that we know that there is a 
thing, however unknowable be its attributes, removes it from the category 
of the unknowable, or unknown, and puts it in that of the known. The 
Jaina method is calculated to overcome this difficulty. It maintains 
that full knowledge of a thing is possible only when it has been looked 
at from all the different points of view which exhaust the categories of 
knowledge. For instance, to know merely what a thing is, is not enough ; 
we ought also to know what it is not. But as we are not hero concerned 
with the Saptahhangij we need not tarry to describe it any further. 

It only remains to be added that the ‘ Key of Knowledge ’ does not 
blindly follow the teaching of any particular sect or creed, not even of 
Jainism to which ^ublime and noble faith the author has the privilege 
of belonging by a happy incident of birth. The views set out herein are 
based on a study of the nature of things, and the interpretation of the 
scriptures of some of the prevailing religions has been undertaken only 
to show that the impartial conclusions of Reason are precisely those 
which have been set before men in the form of doctrines and myths. 

The reader is, however, requested to bear in mind that the author’s 
profound admiration for the wisdom of the ancients, compared with which 
the much boasted knowledge of the moderns is but a mere smattering, 



do'es not allow him to launch this hook into the world except with the 
sincerely-felt observation that whatever is beautiful, grand or sublime in 
the following pages comes from the sages of the* past, and all the rest 
which is wrong and ugly is his. 

In dealing with the basic principles of religion it was not found 
necessary to go into a minute analysis of all the existing religions of 
the world, inasmuch as a survey of the principles underlying those 
actually dealt with suflioiently disposes of them all. Besides, a thorougli 
treatment of each religion separately would have swelled tiie bulk of the 
book beyond all proportion, voluminous as it already is. 

C. 11. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE IDEAL 

“ They who have no central purpose in their life fall an easy prey to petty 
worries, fears, troubles and self-pityings . ” — James Allen. 

** Be ye therefore perfect, even as your father which is in heaven is perfect/' — 

Jesua.^ 

A great teacher of our race has said : 

“ Ask, and it shall be idven you ; seek, and ye shall find ; knock, and it shall be 
opened unto you/’® 

But, unfortunately, he did not say in clear language what should 
one ask or seek for, or precisely where to knock and how and when. 
We must, therefore, ascertain what it is that we want before setting 
out in search of it. As to this, however, there is no need for making 
a very elaborate investigation or preparing a learned thesis on the 
subject of human requirements, for all are agreed that the enjoyment 
of life and the avoidance of pain are the be-all and end-all of existence. 
We may, therefore, say at once and without fear of contradiction that 
man’s only want is happiness, however vague and hazy be his idea 
of it. 

Every one in this life desires happiness ; the ciiild seeks it in the 
toys which are put before it ; the schoolboy turns to books ; the young 
man, to making money and getting married. Thence the centre of 
happiness is shifted to the family. The pursuit of honour and distinc- 
tion occupies the thoughts of the more advanced in age. And then ? 
But how many think of the * then ’ ? For the materialist the idead of 
old age, after a life of bustle and turmoil, consists in a peaceful, eternal 
repose in the grave. Poetically, the idea does not seem to be quite 
unattractive, but when we turn to enquire into the nature of the 


Matthew, v 48. 


^ Matthew, vii. 7. 
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pleasure which suchi ‘ peaceful ' repose can possibly afford, he has no 
idea whatever on the subject. Peace, but for whom ? For a dead 
body ! Just as if a corpse could enjoy peace. Perhaps the soul is to enjoy 
the ideal, peaceful repose. But the materialist's vocabulary of existing 
things contains no such word as soul. Here is the fulfilment of an 
ideal, but under what conditions ? He who longs for it is no more 
when it falls into realization ! What a contradiction in terms, what an 
ideal to cherish ! 

A vast majority of mankind perhaps think that way. There are, 
however, a few who think the other way. These hold that the enjoyer 
survives the physical death. But then the grave ceases to be a haven 
of rest. Repose there might be in the grave, but who can say that it 
would be peaceful necessarily ? " And if it is not, the anguish would be 
all the greater, for here on earth it is given us to assist each other or 
to devise some means whereby suffering might be alleviated, but the 
probabilities on the other side of the grave are against such alleviation 
by mutual assistance or individual exertion. 

Theology steps in to point out that beyond the grave there is the 
land of the paradise where sickness and death and pain and misery are 
unknown, and where people pass their days in the fun and frolic of 
childhood, or in the voluptuous embraces of the heavenly nymphs, 
the houris of Islam. But it also points out that there is another 
region exactly the reverse of the Land of Happiness where wicked 
people have to go and spend their lives in awful agonies of pain. 
The path to the former, it is said, is hidden from the atheist, but is 
revealed to the worshipper of the Almighty God. He who would 
aspire to the attafhment of heaven must follow the path of virtue, be 
poor in spirit, inoffensive, meek, charitable, non-injuring, and so forth. 
According to the Bible, ‘ it is easier for a camel to pass through the 
needle's eye than for a rich person to Uead the narrow path of 
bliss.’ ‘ 

Then comes the teaching about Nirvana after death. Buddha 
exhorted his hearers to aspire to the attainment of emancipation 
in Nirvana. But one wants to be happy here and now. There is no 
pleasure in postponing the realisation of the ideal to a future moment 
of time. Why can it not be had at once ? 

‘ Cf. Mark, x. 25. 
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Let us philosophize a bit. When pain comes to us we say, * 0, 
what have I done to deserve this suffering V But ^ we make no such 
observation when happiness falls to our lot. Why ? The reason is 
obvious ; we look on happiness as ours by right, but on pain as sonie- 
thing foreign and outside ourselves. Therefore it is that every 
one seeks his happiness first and foremost and above all other 
things. 

But the fact that search is to be made for it indicates that 
happiness has to be sought out, in other words, is not readily available 
to us. Leaving aside, for the present, the question of the real nature 
of happiness, it is also obvious that it cannot reside in any one of the 
toys, books, money, family, children, honours, distinctions and the 
like, which man seeks one after another. Were it otherwise, the 
child would stick to his toys, the schoolboy to his books, and so 
forth. Volition, as a matter of fact, is the outcome of desire, and 
desire most distinctly points to a want which, in its turn, indicates 
unhappiness. One moves to secure a thing because one wants it, one 
wants it because it will satisfy an existing desire, and one satisfies 
an existing desire because satisfaction results in happiness. 

All straining and striving which is going on in the world is, 
therefore, the outcome of a thirst for happiness, and it is on account 
of this insatiable thirst that ideal after ideal is conceived, adhered 
to for a time, and then, ultimately, when discovered to be insufiicient, 
discarded and replaced by a seemingly better one Some people 
spend theii* whole lives in thus trying object after object in a vain 
search for this Will-o -the-Wisp, and ultimately descend into the 
grave with a broken heart. When all the customar >4 ideals of happi- 
ness are exhausted by a per-on, and ho is left without aa.;:, tar yi hie 
aim in life, he drifts about like a wreck, and dies of aimlessness. 

The question, therefore, arises as to what is the proper ideal 
for mankind to cherish ? Ca^n it be money ? No, for money is a means 
to an end, not the end in itself, and will fail to procure happiness 
if put to the test. Can it, then, be the toys, the books, the family, 
children, fame and the like, which are known to have afforded 
pleasure in the past ? Surely not, for they are also only so 
many means to an end, not the end itself. Should one aspire for 
■eminent position, then ? But this, too, does not satisfy the mind, for 
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even the most eminent of beinj^s are not always happy. The case 
with the millionaire, the poet, the philosopher and the like is also 
the same ; they cannot be said to enjoy unalloyed happiness in any 
sense. Similarly, it can be shown with respect to every other 
occupation and object in the world that it cannot be happiness itself. 
Shall we, then, turn to the world beyond the grave to see if it will 
furnish us with a suitable ideal ? 

The streams of milk and honey, the shade of beautiful trees, 
the voluptuous company of bewitching, ravishing kouris appeal only 
to the sensualist ; they possess no charm for the sober-minded ; 
neither can they, taken singly or together, constitute happiness. 
Some people think that happiness is to be had in heaven because of 
the vision of the glory of their God which is to be had there. But even 
this purer conception of the heaven-world implies little or no happi- 
ness for the soul, because it involves the idea of dependence on the 
will and pleasure of another. For, God can mar that happiness by 
withholding his beatific vision. Besides, the vision of another, even 
though that other be no other than the Supreme Being himself, 
cannot confer real happiness on the soul. We find happiness in the 
idea of our own greatness and power. One finds pleasure in such 
thoughts as ‘ I am the king,' ‘ I am the governor,' ‘ I am beautiful,' 
'I am brave,’ and the like, not in such as ‘another is the king,’ 

‘ another is the governor, ’ ‘ another is beautiful,’ ‘another is brave,’ 
and so forth. So far as the element of freedom is concerned— and 
without freedom it is inconceivable how there can be true happi- 
ness— it is perfectly obvious that it is our own freedom which can 
afford us joy ; the freedom of another, when we ourselves are in 
bondage, can only go to deepen our anguish, however much its sight 
may temporarily soften our heart and thereby lighten the burden of 
captivity for the time being. 

Happiness comes not from without ; it depends on ourselves. 
Concerning its nature Lord Avebury observes : — 

Money cannot make us happy, success cannot make us happy, friends cannot 
make us happy, health and strength cannot make us happy. All these make for hap- 
piness, but none of them will secure it. Nature may do all she can : she may give 
us fame, health, money, long life, but she cannot make us happy. Every one of us 
must do that for himself. Our language expresses this admirably. What do we 
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say if we have had a happy day ? We say we have tjn joyed ourselves. This 
expression of our mother tongue seems very suggestive. Our happiness depends on 
ourselves." * 

This is perfectly sound, as will be shown more fully later on. 
For the present it is sufficient to note that happiness resides not in 
any outside object, but must spring: up within us, if it is to be 
enjoyed at all. Hence, all the heavens and other worlds of bliss, 
put together, cannot confer it on the soul, if the latter happen to be 
barren in itself. 

There remains the idea of Nirvana to be dealt with. Obviously, 
if that is a state which is reserved for the hereafter, there can be 
no happiness for the soul in this life on earth. Hence, if Nirvana 
is to be assumed to belong to the post-mortem world, it is an incom- 
plete idea in itself, and means only happiness after death, but none 
here in this life. The idea of jivan-mukti (salvation while still in the 
flesh), however, is the necessary complement, and coupled with that 
of Nirvana gives a complete form of happiness attainable by man. 

What the notion of Nirvana contains within it will be enquired 
into later ; here at present it is sufiicient to state that perfect 
freedom, which is the essence of happiness, cannot possibly be had 
til! all obstacles to the freedom of will are removed from the path ; 
and that means neither more nor less than the attainment of Godhood 
by the aspiring soul. God alone is infinitely powerful, second to 
none, all-knowing, blissful and free. Hence, man has to become 
God, if he would attain to perfect happiness. 

It is a big claim for man to aspire to become God, and many 
might regard it as the height of blasphemy and lunacy. The possi- 
bility of its attainment forms the subject of this book, and as the 
thesis develops in outline and acquires definiteness and certainty it will 
-also become evident that absolutely no blasphemy is involved in this 
seemingly high aspiration. 

We may, therefore, hold that the proper ideal for mankind is 
God, the ever-living, the all-knowing, the most blissful, the Sai^Chit- 
Ananda (f.c., Existence, Intelligence or Consciousness, and Bliss), 
to employ the terminology of Vedanta. All other ideals fail to 


* On Peace and Happiness, " pp. 1-2. 
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secure the full measure of happiness, and are, for that reason, un- 
worthy of the souL * 

The aim of religion, it will be pointed out as we progress 
with our subject, is none other than to raise mankind to the supreme 
status of Godhood. It owes its origin to the quest of happiness 
which thinking beings have ever found necessary to pursue. When 
one is taken ill in the flesh one goes to physicians and 
surgeons to be cured of one’s ailment ; but since the members of the 
medical faculty know not of any minerals or herbs or other medica- 
ments with which to allay mental suffering, the soul in its agony 
seeks out the sages of the day and pours forth its troubles before 
them. The means suggested by the sages have at all times consisted 
of such practices as are calculated to establish the soul in the state 
of Sat-’Chit-Anandaship, i.e., Godhood; hence, religion, from re, 
back, and ligo, to bind, becomes the recognized code of means which 
bind the soul to God, in other words, which lead it to realize the 
state of Godhood for itself. 

When people talk of a high or a low religion they generally 
fail to understand the significance of the adjectives they employ. A 
high religion is one which brings the highest form of happiness to its 
votaries. Hence, the system which does not aspire to raise mankind to 
the supreme status of Godhood has no right to lay claim to be the high 
or the highest religion, and, not being the best, must perish, in due 
course of time, when intelligent men come to look into its merit. 

But whence did the sages learn the truth about religion ? 
There were neither books nor tables nor other data available in 
the days of prf^historic men. Whence could they have learnt 
it, indeed, if not from the only source from which we all 
learn anything that is learnt even now-a-days. Whence did 
Sir Isaac Newton learn the law of gravitation ? From the falling 
apple? Surely not, bat from meditation and deliberation. All know- 
ledge comes from these two sources. Nature is the open book of 
Truth ; he who will meditate over it will learn the secret. The sages 
took the hint, and applied themselves to the study of this Open Book. 
With the help of the torch of Intellect and i'.eason they pursued 
their search with zeal and untiring energy, and rested not till Divine 
Truth revealed itself to them in its full glory. 
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Knowledge thus acquired Was gradually ifnparted, in diverse 
ways, to others who, not being so wise as their teachers, put their 
own interpretations on their teachings. We thus got the numerous 
sects and religious bodies which exist in the world. In the main, all 
the schools of thought fall into two great classes, namely, those which 
believe in the existence of the Principle of Life, that is, God, and 
those that do not believe in It. The former alone need be referred 
to here, and they are again divided into three groups. First come 
those who believe in a god as the creator and sustainer of the 
Universe, but separate from Nature and the human soul. He is 
regarded in this system as a capricious, whimsical, despotic monarch, 
easily offended at slights, however unconsciously offered, hard to 
please, and always to be dreaded. The highest ideal of happiness 
provided by this system consists in life in heaven— a sort of boarding* 
house on a large scale, managed by the Lord God where his children 
can indulge their animal passions to the full, in eating, drinking 
and, according to some, even in fornication. This is the lowest of 
the three classes. The second group believes that there is a god, 
but considers that the Universe cannot be separate from him. It 
maintains that creation took place in the sense of a projection, but 
not in the sense in which it is popularly understood by men, that is, 
a making of a something real out of nothing. According to this sect, 
God is himself the creator as well as the material of which beings 
and things are made. Accordingly, God, Nature and the individual 
Soul are the three aspects of the one and the same thing. Here we 
have the dissolution of personality, i.c., separateness, into the one 
Absolute Being, or Life, as the ideal of the soul. This, too, obviously, 
is not quite the best form of belief. The third class consists of those 
luminous souls who have dared to conceive the truth in its highest 
aspect. These regard the soul to be its own God and capable of 
attaining the fullest measure of perfection and bliss. This third 
form of belief is almost as old as humanity itself, as will be 
demonstrated later, and has been directly, or indirectly, ruling the 
hearts of men and swaying their destinies. 

The belief that the soul is its own God, it is claimed, is not only 
the most ancient, but also the only one which gives us an ideal of 
Perfection neither unworthy of a rational being nor incompatible with 
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the highest aspiration of the soul. The first man of our times who 
realized this great ideal in his cwn life and who taught the method 
of its realization to others, is the first great Teacher of our race 
and the founder of Religion in the true sense of the word. However 
absurd the statement may seem at this early stage of our investiga- 
tion, it is certain that religion is coeval with its own necessity and 
also with rational thought. It is true that the phases of rational 
thought have undergone certain kinds of evolutionary changes in 
different countries and races of men, but it is also true that these 
changes have added little or nothing to the knowledge of the ancients 
who were fully instructed in all the departments of Religion, and 
made familiar with the true principles of the practical method of 
Self-realization. As a matter of fact, there was nothing left to be 
discovered at the time of which we are writing, and the task of 
the future generations was merely to understand and dispense the 
divine knowledge in a simple, easy way to the suffering humanity. 
As time wore on, people drifted away from the high ideal set before 
them by the great Sages of the race, and, in consequence, became 
estranged from happiness, which they vainly tried to extract from their 
material surroundings. Warning voices rose up from time to time 
to exhort them to remain steadfast to their noble and ennobling ideal. 
Tirlhamkaras and saviours and swamis and prophets appeared and 
preached to tl e world in quick succession ; but their philosophy was of 
no value to the people, as they had no time left from the pursuit of 
sensual pleasures and riches to turn to religion Mankind wanted a 
cheap, simple recipe like a physician's draught which could be taken 
once a day or to prevent or cure the disorders of spirituality ; 
and the simpler the method the quicker were the people to 
respond to it. It was thus that every one who had a little smatter- 
ing of religious lore managed to secure some followers to himself ; 
and if he could perform a miracle or two in addition, his success as 
the founder of a religion was at once put beyond dispute. Thus, 
interest in religion dwindled down to a mere mockery, till at last 
people began to believe that all talk of the divine Ideal of Perfection, 
was either a pure chimera, or, if true, was a piece of news which 
was of no marketable value, as it could not be reduced to £ s. d. 
Mammon came into existence, and just in proportion in which it 
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became an object of devotion, the true object of adoration and wor- 
ship receded into the background and became lost to view. Devil 
and his companions have thus become regnant where there used to 
be the Kingdom of God. 

As with the ancients, so is the case with us at present ; we 
believe in money and the pleasures of the senses, and bewail our 
lot when these afford us disgust. The soul is athirst for happiness 
and is panting for a breath of the pure atmospViere of freedom, but 
we still adhere to the mad worship of the god Golden Calf and its 
co-seducers. This is our own fault. It is not too late yet, but it will 
be so in a short time when Death knocks at the door to claim its 
viptim. What shall we do then? Every moment that we neg- 
lect our opportunity for self-realization, each time that we 
say that there is no hurry about it, and on each occasion that we 
think that our business matters ought not to suffer for devotion to 
the Ideal we seal our own doom and drive an additional nail into 
our coffin with our own hands. Whenever in the future we chance 
to evolve out an inclination for God-realization, we shall have to draw 
out each nail so driven in by us from our coffin. If time is money 
and may not be wasted in business, it is still more valuable in religion. 

Again, we must not be vague about our ideal. We must know 
what we want and see that we have a clear, vivid impression of it, 
so that should we come across the good angel who grants all desires, 
we might be in a position to tell him precisely what we want. We 
should not be guided by what others have thought or said on the 
subject, without sifting it for ourselves. We would be nowhere if 
in reply to our request for an admission ticket into»the Kingdom of 
Heaven the angel told us that he did not understand what we meant 
by that term. We must have a clear idea of the thing desired before 
we can ever expect to get it. This is so even in the realm of matter. 
A manufacturer would come to speedy grief if he did not happen to 
have a definite idea of the thing he intended to manufacture. 

One must strive for the attainment of the highest ideal. 1 
we accept a baser substitute, we shall be in need again, and shal ! 
have to ask again and again, from time to time, but one cannot go 
on begging all one's life through. Now, we want to be above want 
we wish for that condition in which there never will be any need. 
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or trouble, or misery. But that condition only appertains to God- 
hood, and is not to be found in anything else. Godhood is, then^ 
the proper ideal for man. But is not man likely to bring down the ire 
of heaven on himself by aspiring to become a God ? No. indeed 
not ; there is no question of incurring the displeasure of heaven or of 
exciting the anger or jealousy of any god or goddess in this. When 
we understand the nature of things we shall see that Godhood is the 
proper ideal for the soul to aspire after. 

A question which is often asked is : why should one be religious 
at all ? In other words, why should not one go on living as usual in 
this world and enjoying its pleasures, rather than renounce them 
to become religious ? It is certainly a legitimate question, and 
religion has got to answer it, in order to maintain its claim and to 
sustain its position. 

Religion is the SCIENCE of Bliss ; it is the department which 
deals with the attainment of unalloyed happiness. It sets out with 
an enquiry into the very nature of bliss which it proclaims to be 
different from the pleasures of the world. A mere tickling of the 
senses, worldly plea.sure is essentially fleeting, transient, full of 
trouble in its procurement, and liable to give birth to suffering and 
pain in its experience. Pleasure and pain are thus opposite terms, in 
a sense ; the one is the re-action of the other, and neither can be 
had alone by itself. If the action is pleasant, its re-action is not 
unlikely to be painful. Religion declares that pleasure which is 
liable to change and to be followed by pain is merely a counterfeit 
imitation, not the genuine article. Real bliss is very different from 
the pleasures of t*his world. It is that condition in which one experi- 
ences nothing but uninterrupted peace, tranquillity and joy, wave 
upon wave, as it were of life-giving ecstasy, the becoming rather 
than enjoying bliss itself which is God’s eternal svabhTiva (nature). 

Renunciation is a giving up certainly, but a giving up of what ? 
It is a giving up of base imitations, of false ideals, of worthless sub- 
stitutes, and, in place thereof, the acquisition of the genuine article, 
the living waters of eternal life and joy! 

* Has any one ever acquired this bliss V ‘ what is the proof 
that these statements are true ? ’ and many other like questions 
will naturally arise in the mind of the reader at this stage. He must^ 
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however, wait till he gets to the end of the book which will answer 
all of them, at their proper time and place. 

In the meantime, we may emphasize the point that the pur- 
suit of worldly pleasure is, sooner or later, bound to end in ennui 
and disgust, because the sense of pleasure chiefly depends on (1) the 
capacity to enjoy which decreases with age, and (2) the novelty of 
the sensation which wears off with intimacy and repetition, so that 
when both the capacity to enjoy and the novelty of the sensation are 
gone, the soul, whose thirst for happiness has nowise abated, is 
plunged into mourning over its lost power to enjoy itself with the 
objects of sense. This undesirable experience comes to every one, 
sooner or later in life ; there is no favourite of fortune who can be 
said to be immune from it. When this feeling of ewnwf, or general 
dissatisfaction, takes possession of the soul, nothing but religion can 
come to its rescue. It is, however, by this time generally incapable 
of understanding the true principles of religion, and totally unfit 
to adapt itself to the life of physical and moral severity which is 
necessary' for the attainment of Perfection and Bliss. Many persons 
who turn to religion late in life, thus, derive little or no benefit from 
its pursuit. 

They have no idea of the effort necessary to rise to the sublime 
status of divinity, and rest content with the sweet delusion dhat the 
goal can be reached on the wings to be evolved out by prayer and 
psalm. As a matter of fact, it is the intelligent pursuit, amounting, 
in point of assiduity, to the whole-heartedness of worship, of the 
Ideal, and not a vague or fanatical doting upon an idol, which is 
required for spiritual progress ; but so far as that is concerned, it 
is clearly a case of ^ many be called, but few be chosen” (Matth. 
XX. 16 ). 

To the vast majority of mankind, even the very idea of worship 
is unintelligible and devoid of pleasure. They worship their god 
on account of a vague and indefinable sense of fear with which their 
minds are impressed, in relation with some actual or apprehended 
calamity. Hence, when the danger is past god is easily forgotten, 
as the proverb says. But worship, or devotion, in its true form, is 
really nothing but an imitating of the object of worship. When we 
worship a being, we walk in his footsteps. One must copy the object 
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of one's worship, if one wishes to achieve anything. Merely flatter- 
ing the Deity, or •offering him food, however choice, will not do. 
A god, surely, does not stand in need of food at any time. It will not 
bring us any pleasure if all the ants in our domain prostrate them- 
selves before U8, sing hallelujahs in our praise, and offer the whole or 
a portion of a dead cricket, or some other insect, as an ordinary or 
burnt offering. Similarly, our sacrifices and thanksgiving cannot 
possibly afford pleasure to a real divinity. And, so far as praise 
is concerned, it is certainly the free appreciation of one's equals 
which is pleasing to the ear, not the flattery or servile homage 
of inferiors. If a God were to suffer himself to be affected with 
pleasure, or anger, just as a creature offered him praise, or with- 
held it from him, he would never have peace of mind for a 
moment. And what about his worshippers? Can he who is not 
happy in himself ever make any one else happy by any possibility ? 
Says the Bhagavad Gita (ix. 25) 

‘ ‘ They who worship the Shining Ones, go to the Shining Ones ; to the Ancestors 
go the ancestor- worshippers ; to the Elementals go those who sacrifice to the Elemen- 
tals ; hut My worshippers come unto Me.” 

Thus the worship of a deva, a bhutay or an ancestor can only 
enable one to become like them in power and disposition. By worship 
ping them we cannot aspire to rise above desire or want. But 
if we worship the ever-blissful Godhood, there is no limit to the 
heights of bliss to which we can aspire. Godhood is the sublime 
ideal of Absolute Perfection ; by devotion to it we can ourselves attain 
to F*erfection. As the Bible urges : — 

" Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father which is in heaven is perfect.” - 
Matth. V. 48. 

There is no good in seeking a condition which is not quite perfect. 
But while this is so in so far as the theory is concerned, it cannot be 
said that an intelligent worship of divinity in spirit, by focussing the 
mind on its material form, by one who has these principles in view, 
is wicked or unnecessary. The Bhagavad Gita again gives us the 
reason thereof : 

” The difficulty of those whose minds are set on the Unmanifested is greater, 
for the path of the Unmimifested is hard for the embodied to reach.” -xii. 5. 
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Here, in a nut-shell, is given the whole philosophy of the worship 
of the Supreme Godhead with the aid of images. it is difficult to 
concentrate the mind on the invisible Godhead, people generally make 
use of the visible, tangible images of Devas (Gods) to assist them in 
their meditation, in the beginning. Thus, by means of an intelligent 
use of the ladder of devotion they rise up to the highest height of 
aspiration. When the top is reached, the ladder is no longer required, 
and may be dispensed with. There is sound philosophy underlying 
idolatry when rightly understood ; but in that case ‘ idol ' simply 
means ‘ideal,' and ‘idolatry/ ' ideal-atry.' Ignorant fetishism has no 
place in all this ! 



CHAPTER II 
CREATION 


Nothing is commenced or ended. Everything is changed or transformed 
Life and death are only modes of transformation which rule the vital molecule, from 
the plant upto Brahma himself.” Atharva Veda. 

‘•The one unborn (soul), for his enjoyment, approaches the one unborn (nature) 
which is red, white and black, of one form, and producing a manifold offspring. 
— Hwet'dsvatara V pan'i^ad, iiK D. 

From the moment which marked the dawn of consciousness 
for the thinking world, man has ever found the contemplation of 
the Universe, of things in general, and of himself, in particular, a 
study of an all-absorbing interest. The problem of the origin of the 
World has been the greatest theme for all kinds of thinkers, from 
the remotest antiquity down to the present moment ; and Haeckel, 
writing at the end of the nineteenth century, regards it as ‘ the 
greatest, the vastest, and most difficult of all cosmic problems.’ Many 
and various are the solutions that have been offered of this undoubt- 
edly difficult problem ; and intellectual men have not always found it 
easy to agree with one another on the subject. Theistic theology 
maintains that the first cause of the world is a spiritual Being, who 
is the creator of all things and of each and every individual. Muham- 
madans believe that a creator made the universe by uttering ‘ kun ’ 
(=let it be done), and all things were made, as it were, out of 
‘ nothing.’ Somewhat similar is the Christian story of creation 
which is based on the account given in the book of Genesis. 

Science disputes the accuracy of these conclusions and denies 
the very existence of a god. It reduces everything to natural causa- 
tion, and replaces the notion of an anthropomorphic Architect by the 
eternal iron laws of nature.' The Hindus also endeavoured to for- 
mulate a theory about the world-process, and accounted for it in 
<iifferent ways. They divide themselves into two main camps, whicii 
may be called the Realistic and the Idealistic, because of the one 
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pursuing the line of thought known as Realism, and of the other 
that of Idealism. On the border-land between theJn lies the system 
of the Sankhya, which was founded by Kapila. It is a sort of ideo- 
realistic philosophy which is intended to explain the nature of the 
world process. The Sankhyas hold that the Universe is built out of an 
eternal cosmic matter, called PrakHti, in the sense of an evolution 
from the unmanifested into a manifested condition. The following 
account of the teaching of this school from Prof. P. C. Ray’s ably 
written book, ‘ An Introduction to Hindu Chemistry,’ wjll be found 
of great interest 

“The manifested world is traced to an unmanifested ground, the prakriti, 
which is conceived as formless and undifferentiated, limitless and ubiquitous, indes- 
tructible and undecaying, without beginning and without end. The unit of this 
prakriti is a mere abstraction ; it is in reality an undifferentiated manifold, an indeter- 
minate, infinite continuum of infinitesimal Reals. These reals, termed gunas, are 
by another abstraction classed under three heads, namely, (1) Sattva, the e^nce 
which manifests itself in a phenomenon, and which is characterised by this tendency 
to manifestation, the essence, or, in other words, what serves as the medium for the 
reflection of intelligence, (2) Rajas, energy, that which is efficient in a phenomenon 
and is characterised by a tendency to do work, or overcome resistance, and (3) Tarnas, 
mass or inertia, which counteracts the tendency of Rajas to do work, and of Sattva 
to conscious manifestation. The ultimate factors of the Universe, then, are ( t ) essence 
or intelligence-stuff, (2) energy and (3) matter characterised i)y mass or inertia. These 
gunas are conceived to be Reals, substantive entities, —not however as seJf-subsistent 
•or independent entities, but as interdependent moments in every Real or substantive 
Existence.” 

Even energy is substantive in this sense,. The gunas are always 
uniting, separating and uniting again. Everything in the world 
results from their peculiar arrangement and combination. Varying 
quantities of essence, energy and mass, in varie<i groupings, net on 
one another, and through their mutual interaction and interdependence 
evolve, from the indefinite or qualitatively indeterminate, the definite 
or qualitatively determinate. In the phenomenal product whatever 
energy is, is due to the element of Rajas and i^jas alone ; matter, 
resistance and stability are due to Tamas, and ail conscious manifes- 
tation to Sattva, In order that there may be a disturbance of the 
equilibrium, the particular guna which happens to be predomi- 
nant in any phenomenon, becomes manifest in that phenomenon 
-and the others become latent, e.g,, in a body at rest, mass is patent. 
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energy latent, and conscious manifestation sub-latent. In this way 
does the evolution of prakriti continually proceed, building up and 
then destroying the worlds. 

Different views prevailed in the other schools of Hindu thought. 
The material of the universe, according to one of these schools, con- 
sists of Akai^a and Prana (Life). Swami Vivekananda thus explains 
the function of AkdAa : — 

“At the beginning of creation there is only the Akd&a (ether). It is the dknsa 
that becomes the air, that becomes the liquids, that becomes the solids ; it is the dkd»a 
ttiat becomes the sun, the earth, the moon, the stars, the comets ; it is the rxkd»a 
that becomes the body, the animal body, the plants, every form that we see, every 
thing that can be sensed, every thing that exists. At the end of the cycle, the solids, 
the liquids, the gases all melt into the dka^a again, and the next creation similarly 
proceeds out of this dkd»aA^ 

According to the Nyaya school, the atoms of earth, water, fire 
and air are the material cause of the visible and tangible parts of 
the Universe, and are themselves self-existent and eternal. The 
Vaijsesikas go minutely into the theory of atoms. The founder of 
their school, nick-named Kanada (literally, the atom-eater), explains 
the nature and aggregation of atoms in the following manner : ‘ The 

mote which is seen in a sunbeam is the smallest perceptible quantity. 
Being a substance and an effect, it must be composed of what is 
less than itself ; and this likewise is a substance and an effect, for 
the component part of a substance which has magnitude must be 
an effect. This again must be composed of what is smaller, and 
that smaller thing is an atom. It is simple and uncomposed, else 
the series would be endless, and were it pursued indefinitely, there 
would be no Sifference of magnitude between a mustard seed and 
a mountain, or a gnat and an elephant, each alike containing an 
infinity of particles.' The ultimate atom, then, is a simple unit. 
Touching the qualities which manifest themselves in the effect 
Kanada declares them to be the same as appertain to the inte- 
grant part, or the material cause. According to the Vaii^e§ikas, 
the universe is the result of the concourse of atoms brought about by 
an unseen peculiar virtue which might be the creative will, or time, 
or some other competent cause. 

Thus was the creation of the Universe accounted for by the 
ancient Hindu sages of the Realistic school. They did not consider 
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it to be a creation in the sense of the making of a something 
out of nothing, but an evolution of the gross from the fine or 
less gross. Out of the primitive material, possessing the property 
of being transformed into all sorts of shapes and forms, they held 
the universe to have evolved out in accordance with certain definite 
laws. Matter was thus recognized as one of the two most essential 
factors of the universe, the other being spirit, that is, the essence 
of souls, whose perfection is the goal of philosophy and the summum 
bonum of life. 

Let us now see what modern Science has to say on the subject. 
Like some of the Hindu Realists, it also reduces the universe to two 
factors, but calls them matter and force. Under the head of matter 
come all the substances, whether nebulous, gaseous, liquid or solid, 
while force includes the various forms of energy, such as light, heat, 
electricity, magnetism, chemical action, and the like. It is now 
held that all manifestations of existence and life are caused by 
evolution from these two factors. Both matter and force are indestruc- 
tible ; in other words, the sum total of each is a fixed quantity 
which it is not possible to add to, or subtract from. The force (a 
distinction is recognised between this term and energy ; for, while 
force inheres in. and cannot be separated from the atoms of weighable 
matter, energy passes from atom to atom, and from mass to mass, 
its vehicle being the unweighable ethereal medium, which, it is 
assumed, fills the space between bodies and between particles of 
bodies) bound up in each atom, acting as affinity, combines atoms 
into molecules; acting as cohesion, it unites the molecules into 
masses ; and acting as gravitation, it draws the massec> towards their 
several centres of gravity. The evolution of the organic from the 
inorganic substance is similarly explained ; for the difference between 
the most complex inorganic thing and the lowest form of organism 
is considered to lie merely in the arrangement of the molecules of 
matter composing them. In its lowest form the living germ is 
apparently lifeless, and so utterly devoid of structure that it is only 
by courtesy that one can be induced to call it an organism. Accord- 
ing to the leading authorities on modern Science, the earliest form 
of organic life began with mere naked specks of protoplasm, non- 
nucleated, or with no easily recognisable nucleus, which gave rise 
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to the so-called unicellular creatures. These were followed by those 
whose bodies coni^isted of more cells, the multicellular. In this 
manner the manifestation of organic life became more and more 
complex, till it reached its culminating point in man. The evolution 
of psychic functions has also been traced out very elaborately. It has 
been surmised that the nervous system developed side by side with 
the physical body, so that when the organism became multicellular,, 
the nervous system spread out like a network of wires and centres. 
In man this has reached a very extraordinary state of complexity, 
which accounts for his wonderful mental powers, though it is impossi- 
ble to avoid the conclusion that the lower animals also possess the 
power of thinking and reasoning in proportion to the development 
of the brain and the nervous system. Such, briefly, is the explana- 
tion which modern science gives of our Universe. 

At this stage it is worth while to enquire into the nature of 
force itself. The question is, what is force ? There is a great diversity 
of opinion on this point, and men of learning are divided amongst 
themselves, some thinking that it must be of the nature of matter, 
others denying it. Bui, since it is impossible k> look u])on anything 
as being altogether devoid of substantiveness, force must be held 
to be bound up in some kind of substance. Thus understood, force 
becomes an aspect or function of substance ; for there can be no such 
thing as an immaterial entity. Accoi'ding to Prof. Haeckel, 

“ in truth piofound errors rieod no further refutation to d£iy, for 

icMieo nu.s r.over yc't diseovored for u.s a .single immaterial sul)Stariee, a 
[o"ce which is not depondetd. on matter, or a sini^le form of enertTy whieii is not cxetlt'J 
by material movement, whether it be of mass, or of ettier, or of boll). Even Uk* most 
ehi}>(u-au.' aiu! Hi (>.st perfect fon ns of one rp:y that we know,— the j).yychic life of the 
h.ipiicv amtnal;;. tin* thought and reason {»f man dept.'nd on material i>rocevSse:;. ov 
ehanpes in the neuroplasm of the irang'Honic cells ; they are inconceivable ap:v:’t, from 
s'jch modihcai.ions. Even con.st*ionsne.s.s cannot be thouglit of as an iinmar^’rail eidjly, 
for it is alft'cled hy tlie stale of our health, by wronp; knowle(4ro and e . r»v ct'rtain 
drups, such as tea, cotVee, musk, ciunphor, etc.” 

The old notions about matter and atom have- undergone 
considerable modification since the discovet‘\ raditim Many 
distinguished physicists see in its phenomena an at'tuai breakdown 
of what used to be considered the indestructible atom of matter. 
Electrons (units of electricity) are detached from atoms of matter 
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at an electrode, and it is believed that these electron^ are really “ bits 
chipped off the atom (‘ The Riddle Vindicated '). 

The question of weight does not arise under the circumstances, 
since it is merely a comparative term. As a matter of fact, our 
experiences of matter consist only in resistant force. Therefore, 
there is nothinir surprisinji: in the established affinity between matter 
and force. For our practical re(p.iirements we may weigh or measure 
either of them, as we like, by our comparative methods. 

As regards the cause or causes of evolution, the scientist denies 
that the universe is the outcome of any one's idea or design ; he 
disputes with theology the hypothesis of a miraculous creation at the 
will of a creator, and ascribes tlie continuance of the universe to 
the unchanging laws of nature. Eager to maintain the claim of its 
Supreme Being to the creatorship of the universe, the theologically 
trained mind proceeds to establish it on the argument of analogy 
between a watch and the world, and asserts that as there could 
have been no watch without a watchmaker, so there could be no 
world without a creator. How far this argument is sound will be 
enquired into later, but we might avail ourselves of the present 
opportunity to examine two of the points involved in the claim 
advanced by theology. These are the notions of a creation from nothing 
and of a first beginning of the universe, 

So far as the first of these points is concerned, the idea of 
nothing involves a contradiction in itself. In the popular sense, 
nothing is an empty concept, and, as such, inconceivable by the mind. 
We might describe the state of nothingness as a condition of ‘existence' 
when this thing, that thing, the other thing, that is, when each and 
every and all things, were »iot. but we then have merely a notion of 
the negation of sense objects ; and when we endeavour to think away 
substance itself, mind refuses to obey the impulse and the lips to 
formulate speech Assuming, then, a beginning of the world process, 
we must say that the true state of existence prior to the manifestation 
of the universe must have been one in which all things lay unmani- 
fested in the bosom of Existence itself. A mystic script (the Book 
of Dzyan) describes the idea in the following terms : 

‘‘The eternal Parent wrapped in Her ever invisible robes had slumbered once 
again for seven eternities. 
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*‘Time was not, for it lay asleep in the infinite bosom of duration. 

“ Universal Mkid was not, for there were no intelligent beings to contain it. 

“The great causes of misery were not, for there was no one to produce and to 
get ensnared by them. 

“ Darkness alone filled the Boundless all, for Father, Mother, Son were once 
more one, and the Son had not yet awakened for the New Wheel and his pilgrimage 
thereon. 

“ The seven truths had ceased to be and the Universe, the Son of necessity, 
was immersed in the Absolute to be out-breathed by that which is and yet is not. 
Nought was. 

“Tiie causes of existence were no more ; the visible that was and the invisible 
that is, rested in the Eternal Non-Being— One Being. 

“Alone the one form of existence stretched boundless, infinite, causeless, in 
dreamless sleep, and life pulsated unconscious in Universal space throughout that all 
presence which is sensed by the opened eye of the Seer, 

“ But where was the Seer when the Over-Soul of the Universe was absorbed in 
the Absolute ami the great Wheel was parentless? (In its formless, Eternal, Absolute 
condition ) ! “ 

The above is a passably accurate description of our conception 
of the state of Nought or “Nothingness.” That which really and 
truly exists, in and for itself, can never cease to be ; and even when 
the form of a thing lapses into tiie condition of non-manifestation 
and we say ‘ it is not, ’ the material of which it was made remains 
in existence, in some form or other. To put the same thing in 
different words, all things are causal possibilities before, and percep- 
tible realities during, manifestation, while the true cause, or causes, 
which give them rise, remain unaffected by their transformations. It 
is thus obvious that there could never have been a moment of time, in 
the history of duration, with reference to which it could be said that 
the universe was a void and nothing existed with any degree of accu- 
racy. Whence came substance itself, then ? Philosophically, the 
question itself is absurd, for substance is existence itself, and, as such, 
is its own source. Besides, if we go on tracing the cause from its 
effect, we must ultimately halt at some existent substance ; otherwise 
the process will be unending, or will have to depend on the creation 
of things miraculously from the womb of nought, which will mean a 
lapse from reason into irrationalism. 

As regards the second point, the theologian is also wrong about 
his idea of a first cause or beginning. We cannot conceive a first 
beginning of the universe. Why should there be a change in the 
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state of affairs which had prevailed till then ? Does the god of 
theology also change his attitude from a non-cr^ative to a creative 
one ? And what of the material of which the universe is made ? 
Did it not exist in some form or other, prior to the making of 
the worlds ? The theologian would like to answer this last question 
in the negative, but he fears the rebuke of the Scientist who 
has succeeded in establishing that it is not possible to make some- 
thing out of nothing. The laws of conservation of matter and 
energy are hostile to the notion of a first beginning, and we 
have to recognise the fact that the process of world-making cannot 
possibly involve anything more than the restoring of a certain kind 
of order in an already existing state of affairs, that is, the making 
of a cosmos out of a chaos. But the chaos itself, when enquired 
into, would seem to owe its origin to a previous cosmos, which 
likewise must have succeeded an antecedent chaos, and so forth. 
Hence, instead of getting at a beginning of things, we find ourselves 
entangled in a circle of alternating chaos and cosmos, whence escape 
is possible only by abandoning the idea itself. 

The doctrine of the first cause may afford momentary relief to a 
mind baffled by the sense of the vastness of the world-problem, but it 
is the sort of relief which one dropping into fire from the frying pan 
enjoys. The man of Science has understood the world-process much 
better than the theologian. Says Professor Haeckel 

“ It has recently been strongly confirmed and enlarged by theory that this 
cosmogonic process did not simply take place once, but is periodically repeated. While 
new co.smic bodies arise and develop out of rotating masses of nebula in some parts 
of the Universe, in other parts old, extinct, frigid suns come into collision and are 
once more reduced by the heat generated to the condition of nebufc.” 

The immense quantity of heat which is generated in the collision 
of swiftly moving bodies represents the new kinetic energy which 
affects the condition of the resultant nebulae and the construction of 
new rotating bodies. Thus, what is the beginning to us might be the 
end to others in some other planet. The eternal drama goes on and 
on in this manner, unceasingly and for ever. On our own planet, in 
daily life, we see the same principle illustrated. What is the seed 
to-day becomes the tree to-morrow, and the seed again the day after, 
to become the tree once more. Can we ask, which was the first — the 
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seed or the tree"? The tree is in the seed, and the seed is in the tree. 
There is no question of which was the first, the seed or the tree ? 
There is no room for a first cause in the cycle of Eternity. One can 
think of a beginning of forms, but what beginning can be ascribed to 
the substances themselves ? Sir Oliver Lodge is right when he 
says 


“ We may all fairly agree, 1 think, that whatever really and fundamentally 
exists, 80 fiar as bare existence is concerned, be independent of time. It may go through 
many changes, and thus have a history ; that is to say, must have definite time-relations, 
so far as its changes are concerned ; but it can hardly be thought of as either going 
out of existence, or as coming into existence, at any given period, though it may 
completely change its form and accidents ; every thing basal must have a past and a 
future of some kind or other, though any special concatenation or arrangement may 
have a date of origin and of destruction "M * Life and Matter'). 

The notion that the universe was miraculously created only 
about 6,000 years ago has been demonstrated to be inadequate by 
Scientific research. Haeckel sums up the result of scientific enquiry 
on this point in the following words 

' ‘ To the brilliant progress of modem geology we owe three extremely impor- 
tant results of general import. In the first place, it has excluded from the story of the 
earth all question of miracle, all question of supernatural agencies, in the building 
of the mountains and the shaping of the continents. In the second place, our idea ot 
the length of the vast period of time which has been absorbed in their formation has 
been considerably enlarged. We now know that the huge mountains of the palaeozoic, 
mesozoic, and cenozoic formations have taken not thousands, but millions of years in 
their growth. In t^.e third place, we now know that all the countless fossils that are 
found in those formations are not ‘ sports of nature,' as was believed 150 years ago, but 
the petrified remains of organisms that lived in earlier periods of earth's history, and 
arose by gradual transformation from a long series of ancestors." 

Thus, whatever be the true significance of the seven-days’ 
creation given in the book of Genesis, it is clear that the theologian’s 
interpretation of the account is not one which can be regarded as 
satisfactory, in any sense of the word. The science of geology has 
demonstrated, beyond the possibility of doubt, that the world we 
inhabit is not less than hundreds of millions years old, and we have 
no alternative left but to reject the idea of its coming into being, for 
the first time, some six thousand years ago. 
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It is thus certain that there could be no beginnino: of the universe 
which, consequently, must be taken to be eternal.* But this is clearly 
fatal to the notion of creation which is entertainable only on the 
supposition of a commencement of the world-process in the midst of 
a continuous vacuum and inaction. Our conclusion will, no doubt, 
appear highly disagreeable to theism, but there is no escape from it ; 
for the world is crowded with features which forbid us lightly to 
admit a controlling Supreme Intelligence. According to Mr. Fiske, 
quoted by McCabe — 


‘'The fact stands inexorably before us, that a Supreme Will, enlightened by 
prefect intelligence and possessed of infinite power, might differently have fashioned 
the universe, so that the suffering and the waste of life which characterise nature's 
process of evolution might have been avoided." 

Mr. McCabe also quotes from Mallock’s ‘ RELIGION AS A CREDI- 
BLE Doctrine ' from which we take the following extract as having 
a special bearing on the point under consideration :-~ 

" We must divest ourselves of ail foregone conclusions, of all question-begging 
reverences, and look the facts of the universe steadily in the face. If theists will but 
do this, what they will see will astonish them. They will see that if there is anything 
at the back of this vast process with a consciousne.ss and a purpo^ in any way resem- 
bling our own— a Being who knows what he wants and is doing his best to get it— he 
is, instead of a holy and all-wise God, a scatter-brained, semi-powerful, senu-impotent 
monster. They will recognize as clearly as they ever did the old familiar facts which 
seemed to them evidences of God's wisdom, love and goodness ; but they will find that 
these facts, when taken in connection with the others, only supply us with a standard 
in the nature of this Being himself by which most of his acts are exhibited to us as 
those of a criminal madman. If he had been blind, he had riftt had sin ; but if we 
maintain that he can see, then his sin remains. Habitually a bungler as he is, and 
callous when not actively cruel, we are forced to regard him, when he seems to exhibit 
benevolence, as, not divinely benevolent, but merely weak and capricious, like a boy 
who fondles a kitten, and the next moment sets a dog at it. And not only does his 
moral character fall from him bit by bit, but his dignity disappears also. The orderly 
piocesses of the stars and the larger phenomena of nature are suggestive of nothing 
so much as a wearisome Court ceremonial surrounding a king who is unable to under- 
stand or to break away from it ; whilst the thunder and whirlwind, which have from 
time immemorial been accepted as special revelations of his awful power arid majesty, 
suggest, if they suggest anything of a personal character at all, a blackguardly larrikin 
kicking up his heels in the clouds, not perhaps bent on mischief, but indifferent to the 
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fact that he is causing 'It. . . A God who could have been deliberately guilty of them 
I the evolutionary processes] would be a God too absurd, too monstrous, too mad to 
be credible." 

Such is the opinion of Mr. Mallock, w ho, we learn from Mr. 
McCabe, has throuTt'out his life been one of the ablest opponents of 
agnosticism and nothing less than scornful of a profession of atheism. 
There is the force of conclusiveness in his remarks, and, although one 
cannot agree with him in all respects concerning his notions 
about religion, still it is impossible to hold that the universe is 
the result of a direct volition on the part of a manlike, purposive 
creator. 

What, then, is the guiding principle which ensures regularity of 
phenomena in nature ? Is it chance, a pure accident, as it might be 
termed ? A certain class of nhilosophers, no doubt, maintain that it is 
chance pure and simple which accounts for all order and regularity 
in the world ; but it seems impossible to hold that reason is satisfied 
with the explanation ; for, while it is certain that the universe is not 
the result of a direct and purposive creation by a manlike architect, 
it is equally certain that chance could not be the cause of its existence 
by any means. An accident may be defined to be an exception to the 
general rule but never as the general rule itself. The systematic and 
orderly working of the various laws of nature could not be termed 
accidental by any possibility. With chance at the helm there would be 
no certainty of verification, nor could we rely upon the recurrence of 
any phenomenon in Nature. The theory of an accidental spontaneity 
of the existence^of all things, which might account for the forms and 
modifications of certain purely material things is, at best, a pure 
speculation of reason, and not a law of universal applicability. Chance 
and law are incompatible by nature. As a thoughtful writer points out, 
a series of accidents, however numerous or important, can neither cause 
nor adequately explain the orderly, progressive development of any- 
thing, much less the evolution of a universe, or a planet, or humanity ; 
it requires a law to do that. This law which is manifest in the form 
of an inherent, irresistible inclination in the nature of things 
themselves we take to be the very function of substances, which none 
of them may refuse to perform. This inherent inclination, the 
will to manifest, as it were, of things, or the Supreme Will of 
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Nature, ^ as it might be termed collectively, is behind all, and it is to 
this ‘ will to manifest ’ that we are indebted for order and regularity in 
the world. With chance at the helm, we should be unable to predict 
anything, and life, instead of finding encouragement and joy in the 
pursuit of Science, would fritter itself away for pure uncertainty and 
worry. One cannot conceive a greater calamity, in short, than the 
change of the orderly working of laws into a state of chaotic chance. 
We must, therefore, reject the hypothesis of chance altogether. 
Our conclusion, however, is not to be taken as establishing the 
existence of an interfering deity for the very argument which ex- 
cludes the hypothesis of chance also suffices to prove that the uni- 
formity and regularity of the laws of nature are possible only on the 
supposition that no one interferes with their working. The laws of 
nature are not at all like the written or verbal injunctions of men 
which may be defeated by artifice or cunning ; they o we their origin 
to the properties of substances with which no one tries to or can 
interfere successfully. 

It is also well to bear in mind that the word ‘chance,’ in its 
‘ scientific ’ imnort, does not mean anything in the nature of a ‘ lawless ’ 


‘ Theology, no doubt, holds that the world-process is maintained by the word of 
its God, without whose command nothing whatsoever can take place in the universe ; 
but then theology has no re})ly to give to the question ; why should things he endowed 
with dhferent attributes, if they can function only in obedience to the word of a god ? 
If we do not deceive ourselves with false assumptions and sup[)o.sitions, we shall 
observe that different substances exercise different functions, so that none of them 
can perform the function of another. If it were otherwise, water might be imagined to- 
perform the function of fire, fire of air, air of intelligence, and so fortlp. But the suppo- 
sition is so highly absurd that no .sane mind has ever considered it possible. We must, 
then, assume that each substance has its own special function which cannot be per- 
formed by anything eLse. But what is function, if not the particular mode of 
existence of a sub.stance ? This amounts to saying that no substance can exist it its 
function be annihilated even for a moment, e.g.y fire would cease to be fire the moment 
it ceased to perform its specific function of burning and production of heat. Now the 
supposition that the substances of nature stand in need of the command of a god to i>er- 
form their function i.s possible only on the assumption that they do not function except 
when ordered to do so by him. But this is a clear case of impossibility, for a substance 
cannot both exist and not exist at the same time, its function being only the particular 
mode or manner of its existence. It follows, therefore, that no one can possibly 
interfere with the function of existing substances. 
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occurrence, but only a denial of all foreign interference of a 
teleological type. ? Says Haeckel 

“One group of philosophers affirms, in accordance with its teleological concep- 
tion, that the whole cosmos is an orderly system in which every phenomenon has its 
aim and purpose ; there is no such thing as chance. The other group, holding a 
mechanical theory, expresses itself thus : The development of the universe is a 
monistic mechanical process, in which we discover no aim or purpose whatever ; what 
we call design in tl>e organic world is a special result of biological agencies ; neither in 
the evolution of heavenly bodies nor in that of the crust of our earth do we find any 
trace of a controlling purpose— all is the result of chance. Each party is right— accord- 
ing to its definition of chance. The general law of causality, taken in conjunction with 
the law of substance, teaches us that every phenomenon has a mechanical cause ; in 
this sense there is no such thing as chance. Yet it is not only lawful, but necessary, 
to retain the term for the purpose of expressing the simultaneous occurrence of two 
phenomena, which are not causally related to each other, but of which each has its own 
mechanical cause, independent of that of the other.” 

In defending the position taken up by Haeckel in the “ Riddle ” 
from the attacks of theistic philosophers, Mr. Joseph McCabe describes 
the only sense in which science admits “ chance events, and clearly 
frames the issue between it and theism. According to him- 

“ Haeckel and his colleagues hold that the direction which the evolutionary 
agencies take is not ‘ fortuitous ’ ; that they never could take but the one direction 
which they have actually taken. A stone has not a dozen i)ossible paths to travel by 
when you drop it from your hand. You do not seek any reason why it follows direction 
A instead of direction B or C. So it is, says the monist, with all the forces in the 
universe. The theist says the ultimate object must have been foreseen and the forces 
must have been guided, or they would never have worked steadily in this definite 
direction. The monist says that these forces no more needed guiding than a tram-car 
does; there was oiVy one direction possible for them. Here is a clear issue, and in 
the present state of apologetics, an important one.” 

There is no doubt but that this is the correct explanation, for 
chance is not a synonym for ‘ lawlessness' in the literature of science. 
The materialist, however, comes to grief when he maintains that his 
‘ tram-car ’ of matter and force could not only guide itself so precisely 
as to steer clear of all turns and bends and other obstacles in its path, 
but could evolve out its passengers as well. For intelligence is not 
a product of matter, and no amount of weight of authority and glib 
talking would ever succeed in proving that the conscious could come 
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out of that which is unconscious by nature. The argument put in the 
mouth of Bishop Butler, in the famous Belfast Adtlress, which the late 
Prof. Tyndall declared to be unanswerable, has in noway been refuted 
since : 

“ Take your dead hydrogen atoms, your dead oxygen atoms, your dead carbon 
atoms, your dead nitrogen atoms, your dead phosphorus atoms, and all the other atoms, 
dead as grains of shot, of which the brain is formed. Imagine them separate and sensa- 
tionless ; observe them running together and forming all imaginable combinations. This, 
as a purely mechanical process, is seeable by the mind. But can you see or dream, or 
in anj^ way imagine, how out of that mechanical act and from these individually dead 
atoms, sensation, thought and emotion are to rise ? Are you likely to extract Homer out 
of the rattling of dice, or Differential Calculus out of the clash of billiard-balls?. . . You 
cannot satisfy the human understanding in its demand for logical continuity between 
molecular processes and the phenomena of consciousness.’* 

Tyndall tried to evade the difficulty by enlarging the definition 
of matter to include life. He said : — 

“ If we look at matter as pictured by Democritus, and as defined for generations 
in our scientific text-books, the notion of conscious life coming out of it cannot be formed 
by the mind. The argument placed in the mouth of Bishop Butler suffices, in my 
opinion, to crush all such materialism as this. Those, however, who framed these 
definitions of matter were but partial students. They were not biologists, but 
mathematicians, whose labour referred only to such accidents and properties of matter 
as could be expressed in their formulye. Their science was mechanical science, not the 
science of life. With matter in its wholeness they never dealt; and, denuded by their 
imperfect definition, ‘ the gentle mother of all ’ became the object of her children’s 
dread. Let us reverently, but honestly, look the question in the face. Divorced from 
matter, where is life ? Whatever our fctith may say, our knowledge shows them to be 
indissolubly joined. Every meal we eat and every cup we drink, illustrates the 
mysterious control of the mind by Matter.”^ 

The fact, however, is that life and matter ..are two entirely 
different substances, each possessing separate and specific attributes 
of its own and performing functions which the other is incapable of 
discharging by nature. We may look into the process of the formation 
of the organic eye to judge the merit of the scientist's notion of 
evolution. Haeckel sums up the scientific conclusions on this point, 
in his usually terse style, as follows : — 

*‘(1) At the lowest stage of organization the whole psychoplasm, as such, is 
sensitive, and reacts on the stimuli from without, that is the case with the lowest 
protists, with many plants, and with some of the most rudimentary animals. 

** Fragments of Science,’ Vol. II. 
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“(2) At the second stage, very simple and undiscriminating sense organs 
begin to appear on the surface of the organism, in the form of the protoplasmic 
filaments and pigment ‘spots, the forerunners of the nerves of touch and the eyes; 
these are found in some of the higher protists and in many of the lower animals and 
plants. 

“(3) At the third stage specific organs of sense, each with a peculiar adapta- 
tion, have arisen by differentiation out of chese rudimentary processes : these are the 
chemical instruments of smell and taste and the physical organs of touch, temperature, 
hearing and sight. The specific energy of these sense organs is not an original inherent 
property, but has been gained by functional adaptation and progressive heredity. 

‘M4) The fourth stage is characterised by the centralisation or integration of 
the nervous system, and, consequently, of sensation ; by the association of the 
previously isolated or localised sensations, presentations arise, though they still remain 
unconscious. That is the condition of many, both of the lower and the higher 
animals. 

‘M5) Finally, at the fifth stage, the highest psychic function, conscious 
perception, is developed by the mirroring of the sensations in a central part of the 
nervous system, as we find in man and the higher vertebrates and probably in some of 
the higher invertebrates, notably in the articulata.’' 

This, no doubt, seems very plausible, but if one reflects on the 
theory its defects become clear. It does not, for one thing, explain 
the faculty of perception itself. The eye is not the same thing as 
vision, nor is the organ the same as function. Besides, vision is a 
simple act, but none the less it involves several centres behind the eye 
in its performance. Unless all these centres develop internally and 
externally at the same time, vision would be impossible. Moreover, 
if the organ be the cause of the function, we ought to be aware of its 
exercise at all tirpes. Constantly ought the ear to hear, the nose to 
smell, the eye to see, and so forth. But that this does not happen 
always, even in waking moments, is only too well-known. In sleep 
the functions of the organs of sensation are suspended even more 
completely. The mechanical explanation, therefore, falls short of 
explaining the psychic faculties. 

The development of identical complex organs, such as the eye, on 
different and divergent ‘lines of evolution,’ points to an internal 
impetus being the real cause of variation. This impetus resides in the 
soul, as will be proved fully a little later. According to Bergson, Life 
is a flux which, at a certain point of its progress into matter, divides 
itself into different branches, each of which develops into a new 
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species, and evolves out certain characteristic features of the original 
impetus — the fundamental cause of variation. While not agreeing 
with him on every essential feature of his theory of flux and its 
branching off at a certain point in time, we think he is right when he 
says'" : — 

‘ * Two points are equally striking in an organ like the eye : the complexity of 
its structure and the simplicity of its function. The eye is composed of distinct parts, 
such as the sclerotic, the cornea, the retina, the crystalline lens, etc. In each of these 
parts the detail is infinite. The retina alone comprises three layers of nervous 
elements— multipolar cells, bipolar cells, visual cells— each of which has its individuality 
and undoubtedly a very complicated organism : so complicated, indeed, is the retinal 
membrane in its intimate structure, that no simple description can give an adequate 
idea of it. The mechanism of the eye is, in short, composed of an infinity of 
mechanisms, all of extreme complexity. Yet vision is one simple fact. As soon as 
the eye opens, the visual act is effected. Thus, because the act is simple, the slightest 
negligence on the part of nature in the building of the infinitely complex machine would 
have made vision impossible. This contrast between the complexity of the organ and 
the unity of the function is what gives us pause. A mechanistic theory is one which 
means to show us the gradual building up of the machine under the influence of external 
circumstances intei*vening either directly by action on the tissues, or indirectly by the 
selection of better-adapted ones. But, whatever form this theory may take, suppos- 
ing it avails at all to explain the detail of the parts, it throws no light on their 
correlations. 

“Then comes the doctrine of finality, which says that the par^s have been 
brought together on a preconceived plan with a view to a certain end. In this it likens 
the labour of nature to that of the workman, who also proceeds by the assemblage of 
parts with a view to the realisation of an idea or the imitation of a model. Mechanism, 
here, reproaches finalism with its anthropomorphic character, and rightly. But it fails 
to see that it itself proceeds according to this method -somewhat mutilated ? True, it 
has got rid of the end pursued or the ideal model. But it also hoWs that nature has 
worked like a human being by bringing parts together, while a mere glance at the 
development of an embryo shows that life goes to work in a different way. lAfe does 
not proceed hy the association and addition of elements, hut by dissociation and 
division. We must get beyond both points of view, both mechanism and finalism 
being, at bottom, only standpoints to which the human mind has been led by consider- 
ing the work of man. But in what direction can we go beyond them ? We have 
said that in analyzing the structure of an organ, we can go on decomposing for ever, 
although the function of the whole is a simple thing. This contrast between the infinite 
complexity of the organ and the extreme simplicity of the function is what should open 
our eyes. 


** Creative Evolution,' pp. 93 to 101 
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“If I raise my hand from A to B, this movement appears to me under two 
aspects at once. Felt irom within, it is a simple, indivisible act. Perceived from 
without, it is the course of a certain curve, A. B. In this curve I can distinguish as 
many positions as I please, and the line itself might be defined as a certain mutual 
co-ordination of these positions. But the positions, infinite in number, and the order in 
which they are connected, have sprung automatically from the indivisible act by which 
my hand has gone from A to B Mechanism, here, would consist in seeing only to the 
positions. Finalism would take their order into account. But both mechanism and 
finalism would leave on one side the movement, which is reality itself. In one sense 
the movement is more than the position and than their order; for it is sufficient to 
make it in its indivisible simplicity to secure that the infinity of the successive positions 
as also their order be given at once — with something else which is neither order nor 
positions, but which is essential, the mobilitv. But, in another sense, the movement 
is less than the series of positions and their connecting order ; for, to arrange points 
in a certain order, it is necessary first to conceive the order and then to realise it with 
points, there must be the work of assemblage and there must be intelligence; whereas 
the simple movement of the hand contains nothing of either. It is not intelligent, in 
the human sense of the word, and it is not an assemblage, for it is not made up of 
elements. Just so with the relation of the eye to vision. Nature has had no more 
trouble in making an eye than I have in lifting my hand. 

It is one thing to manufacture, and quite another to organize. Manufacturing 
is peculiar to man. It consists in assembling parts of matter which we have cut 
out in such manner that we can fit them together and obtain from them a common 
action. The parts are arranged, so to speak, around the action as an ideal centre. 
To manufacture, therefore, is to work from the periphery to the centre, or, as 
the philosophers say, from the many to the one. Organization, on the contrary, 
works from the centre to the periphery. It begins in a point that is almost a mathe- 
matical point, and spreads around this point by concentric waves which go on enlarging. 
The work of manufacturing is the more effective, the greater the quantity of matter 
dealt with. It proceedis by concentration and compression. The organizing act, on 
the contrary, has something explosive about it : it needs at the beginning the 
smallest possible place, a minimum of matter, as if the organizing forces only entered 
space reluctantly. 

“With greater precision, we may compare the process by which nature con- 
structs an eye to the simple act by which we raise the hand. But we supposed at 
first that the hand met with no resistance. Let us now imagine that, instead of 
moving in air, the hand has to pass through iron filings which are compressed and 
offer resistance to it, in proportion as it goes forward. At a certain moment the 
hand will have exhausted its effort, and, at this very moment, the filings will be 
massed and co-ordinated in a certain definite form, to wit, that of the hand that 
is stopped and of a part of the arm. Now, suppose that the hand and are arm 
invisible. Lookers-on will seek the reason of the arrangement in the filings themselves 
and the forces within the mass. Some will account for the position of each filing 
by the action exerted upcHi it by the neighbouring filings these are the mechanists. 
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Others will prefer to think that a plan of the whole has presided over the detail of 
these elementary actions: they are the finalists. But the truth is that there has 
been merely one indivisible act, that of the hand passing through the filings the in- 
exhaustible detail of the movement of the grains, as well as the order of their final 
arrangement, expresses negatively, in a way, this undivided movement, being the 
unitary form of a resistance, and not a synthesis of positive elementary actions. For 
this reason, if the arrangement of the grains is termed an ‘ effect ’ and the movement 
of the hand a ‘ cause,’ it may indeed be said that the whole of the effect is explained 
by the whole of the cause, but to parts of the cause parts of the effect will in no 
wise correspond. In other words, neither mechanism nor finalism will here be in 
place, and we must resort to an explanation of a different kind. Now, in the hypo- 
thesis we propose, the relation of vision to the visual apparatus would be very nearly 
that of the hand to the iron filings that follow, canalize and limit its motion. According 
as the undivided act constituting vision advances more or le.ss, the materiality of 
the organ is made of a more or less considerable number of mutually co-ordinated 
elements, but the order is necessarily complete and perfect. It could not be 
partial, because, once again, the real process which gives rise to it has no parts. 
That is what neither mechanism nor finalism takes into account, and it is what 
we also fail to consider when we wonder at the marvellous structure of an instrument, 
such as the eye. In reality, the cause, though more or less intense, cannot produce 
its effect except in one piece, and completely finished. According as it goes further 
and further in the direction of vision, it gives the simple pigmentary masses of a 
lower organism, or the rudimentary eye of a Serpula, or the slightly differentiated eye 
of the Alciope, or the marvellously perfected eye of the bird ; but all these organs, 
unequal as is their complexity, necessarily present an equal co-ordination. For this 
reason, no matter how distant two animal species may be from each other, if the 
progress toward vision has gone equally far in both, there is the same visual organ 
in each case, for the form of the organ only expresses the degree in which the exercise 
of the function has been obtained.” 

“ If Vision,” objects Mr. Elliot, the author of ‘Modem Science 
and the Illusions of Prof. Bergson,’ “ is a single elementary ‘ life 
tendency which makes a certain kind of eye wherever it goes, there 
must either be two kinds of Visions and two separate ‘life-tenden- 
cies ’ ; or else the Pearly Nautilus will have to fall back on Darwinian 
principles for the evolution of his eye, and if Pearly Nautilus can 
grow an eye on materialist lines, why not Pecten ?” But if Mr. 
Elliot had taken the trouble to find out the secret of vision in 
dreaming, when the natural organs of sight are closed, it is more than 
probable that he would not have picked up his pen in a hurry to cham- 
pion the cause of materialism or to defend Darwin from the attacks 
of M. Bergson. Unfortunately it is not explained how the pin-hole 
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camera eye of the Pearly Nautilus interferes with vision being: a 
function of Life, or Spirit. That which sees through the eye is Life, 
the different types of eyes merely indicating the different kinds 
of its movement in the direction of- vision. Unless we prove the 
genesis of Life from purely mechanical processes, or at least make 
it plausible enough to be acceptable to reason, there is no use assert- 
ing that the senses have arisen on Darwinian lines of thought. What 
is conveniently forgotten is that perception and sensation are affec- 
tions, or states, of consciousness, and not extraneous growths, some- 
how tacked on to Life from the outside. Attention must, therefore, 
be directed not to the descent of species but to life itself in the 
first instance. A materialism that seeks to develop higher forms 
of consciousness and the different faculties of perception by a process 
of gradual development under environmental intiuence must first 
make sure that such development is conceivable by the mind. For 
by no kind of wordy legerdemain is it possible to secure the mind s 
assent to the proposition that an originally unconscious stuff can 
be invested with consciousness as the result of evolution or environ- 
mental action. And the case is no wise altered by positing a crude 
primary nucleus of tactile sensitivity to form the substratum of sub- 
.sequent modification, since it does not enable us to get over the diffi- 
culty about converting pure primary tactile sensitivity into such forms 
of perception as taste, smell, sight and hearing. For these specific 
sensations are not the intensified effects or multiples of a primary 
sensation of touch, but are totally different in their nature from 
it and also from one another. Their differences are nDt those of 
quantity or amtensity, but of quality and kind, .the chasm between 
a pure sensation of touch and such higher functions of life as judg- 
ment and will is loo great to be bridged over by pure jugglery with 
confusing conceptions and terms, and demands a satisfactory 
explanation from those who would explain these higher faculties by 
simple exaggeration or magnifying of the supposed primary nucleus. 
There is not an iota of evidence to support the proposition that a 
bare sensation of touch can be transformed into clairvoyant perception 
or logical inference, and we certainly do not expect to get the highly 
cultured mind of a Kant or a Schopenhauer by multiplying a simple 
sensation of touch a thousand, a million, or even a hundred thousand 
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million of times by itself. These higher faculties and functions of 
life must, therefore, be deemed to appertain to"* spirit, and to arise 
from within the being of our consciousness under suitable con- 
ditions. We are logically debarred from regarding them as extraneous 
growths or acquisitions. 

It is thus clear that no hypothesis which ignores the element of life 
can ever hope to succeed in solving the world-problem. Matter is only 
capable of making material bodies or tenements ; it will never succeed 
in creating ‘ tenants ’ to occupy and enjoy the product of its labour. 

The fact is that spirit is a substance' in itself, and is endowed 
with consciousness as its function. If we remove it from the field, 
there is nothing left to take its place, or to account for the phenomena 
of perception, memory and the like which a rigid materialism en- 
deavours in vain to explain on lines of Haeckelian thought. 

It is interesting to note tliat the materialist does not deny" the 
existence of consciousness altogether, but only its permanence as a 
separate entity or soul. Taking the ego to be the consciousness of ‘ I,’ 
he proceeds to show that it cannot be eternal, being the consciousness 

' The word substance, when used in connection with spirit, is not to be con- 
founded with matter. In })hilosophy, substance is that winch underlies or 5s the 
permanent subject or cause of all phenomena, whether material or spiritual ; the 
subject which we imajpne to underlie the attributes or (jualitie.s by which alone we 
are conscious of existence (The Imperial Dictionary). Thus everything that exists 
must be a substance. Hence, souls, or spirit, and matter are both substances, 
thouc:h of dilferent natures, as is evident from their attributes. 

The Arabic or is eminently suited to express the 

.sense of existence or subsistence, thouj^h it does not quite convey the same idea as 
the word substance, an almost exact equivalent of the Sanskrit dravya signifying 
the substrate of change.s, or accidrnts, as they are technically called. It is this 
bs-ness, or 5 which, constituting, as it does, the basis of be-ing, furnishes the only 
test of reality, so that whatever is found to be ^ { nta i waj ud — y,’ith ivajud) 

must be really and truly ( mauj ud —present , hence, existing). 

'• Should any one be found bold enough to deny tlie existence of consciousness 
altogether, he can only be told that in all philosophical search after truth, we have 
to take tVie existence of the ‘ knower ’ or ‘ thinker ' for granted ; for it is impossible 
to take even a single step forward without assuming this self-evident truth. If 
there be no Thinker or Knower, who could think or know ? As Shankara says “ The 
self is not contingent in the case of any person; for it is self-evident. . . . Nor is it 
possible to deny such a reality, for it is the very essence of him who would deny it."’ 
As a well-known philosopher maintains ; I think, therefore, 1 am.” Max Muller 
puts it, “lam, therefore, 1 think.” One cannot think unless one have some kind 
of being. The question, ‘ do I exist?’ does not arise ; for it is illogical to require proof 
of that which has been taken for granted as a postulate, and is a self-evident truth. 
No one has a right to open his lips to utter this question unless he admit, at the 
very commencement, that he who puts it is some one that exists. 

3 
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of an idea gradually evolved out and developed in the individual. Cer- 
tainly, if we watch the development of the sense of “ I '' in the child, 
we learn that for quite a considerable portion of its infantine existence 
it talks of itself in the third person and has no clear conception of his 
personality. Besides, personality is naturally variable. Our ideas are 
constantly being remodelled and changed. A grown-up man has very 
little of the personality of the school-boy in him ; and even the latter 
retains but little from that of a still earlier period. When we grow old 
a still more radical change takes place in us ; neither the tastes, nor 
the pursuits, nor the surroundings of the earlier phases of life 
have any hold on, or attraction for, us in old age. Our ideas of the 
self change also with the changes in our circumstances. So far as 
the evolution of the conception of the self is concerned, one need not 
differ from Haeckel who says 

“In the important moment when it (the child) first pronouncc.s the word ‘I,’ 
when the feeling of self becomes clear, we have the be^?inninf>- of self-consciousness, 
and of the antithcsi.s of non-cKo.” 

The phenomenon of personality, however, appears perplexing 
only so long as we do not study it in all its stages of development. 
By looking at a fully developed being, we are led to imagine his per- 
sonality as a sort of separate entity, and begin to think of it in the 
abstract. This erroneous impression can be removed at once, if we 
look back into the history of the development of the child from the 
moment of its birth, and follow its growth through the early stages 
of its life. Professor Haeckel has very ably discussed this point in 
his “ Riddle of the Universe '' as well as in “ The Wonders of Life. " 
But he does not confine himelf to the legitimate sphere of modern 
science, and allows his ambition to soar in an atmosphere too rarefied 
for him to breathe in. Concerning the Kantian dogmas, which includ- 
ed the immortality of the soul, it is said in “The Wonders of Life“ 

“ If Kant had bad children, and followed patiently the development of the child’s 
soul (as Preyer did a century later), he w^ould hardly have persisted in his erroneous 
idea that reason, with its power of attaining d priori knowledge, is a transcendental and 
supernatural wonder of life, or a unique gift to man from heaven. The root of the 
error is that Kant had no idea of the natural evolution of mind. He did not employ the 
comparative and genetic methods to which we owe the chief scientific achievements of 
the last century. Kant and his followers who confined themselves, almost exclusively, 
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to the introspective methods or the self-observatioa of their own mind, re^rded aa the 
model of the human soul the highly developed and versatile mind of the philosopher, 
and disregarded altogether the lower states of mental life which we find in tlte child and 
the savage.” 

As already observed, Haeckel is undoubtedly right as regards 
the evolution of personality, but we must not allow ourselves to be 
carried away by his eloquence beyond that point. This great man has 
fallen into the error of confounding reason with consciousness itself 
whereas, in very truth, reason is but a manifestation of consciousness 
when working through an organism of a particular type. The true 
self is pure consciousness though ensouled in a body of matter ; and 
just as electricity, as a power, is manifested in various forms, now 
appearing as light, again as heat, and yet again as power moving 
heavy bodies, and so forth, though it is only its manifold mani- 
festations which are visible but never the power, i.e., electricity itself, 

80 is the soul observable by us only in its manifestations. What 
electricity is in itself we do not know, though we do know that it is 
capable of being transformed into light by the emi>loyment of suitable 
means. Similarly, consciousness, when it works through the human 
brain, appears in the form of reason, though, obviously, it must 
transcend reason itself. Now, since the nature of the apparatus, or 
vehicle, determines the form of manifestation, the faculty of reason, 
which depends for its unfoldment on the development of the brain, 
must necessarily pass through a process of evolution such as that 
observed by Preyer. But just as electric light cannot be said to be 
a secretion of the lamp, the globe or its fittings, so cannot reason be 
described as a secretion of the physical brain. Hence, the self, if it be 
taken to mean consciousness, cannot possibly be said to be ihe out- 
come of the human brain, but if supposed to be merely a bundle of 
ideas, extracted from the physical surroundings and labelled ‘ per 
sonality,’ in any particular incarnation, must depend on reason, and, 
therefore, on its vehicle, the brain. To this limited extent Haeckel 
is undoubtedly right. 

But does the absence of the thought or idea of ‘ F in the early 
stages of life prove the absence of the ego itself ? We think, not. There" 
is no thought of ‘ F also in sleep, or in a fainting fit, but does its absence 
then entitle any one to say that the ego itself is non-existent under 
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those conditions ? The animals also do not refer to or speak of them- 
selves in the first or the third person, yet are they * a people like unto 
us,* as the Qur’an correctly points out. It is true that an infant just 
beginning to lisp refers to itself in the third person, but it is no 
less true that no infant ever feels pleasure or pain ‘ in the third per- 
son,* or appropriates to itself the experiences of others, or transfers 
to them its own. When a little one lisps ‘ give the baby a biscuit,’ it 
surely does not mean that the biscuit is to be given to some one other 
than itself. The reference to ‘ the baby,’ under the circumstances, is 
only a delightful instance of the infantine disregard of the rules of 
grammar, so pleasing to the heart of every mother. Many grown-up 
persons, particularly those from the lower strata of society, also refer 
to themselves at times by name, but no one ever maintains that they 
do not their own existence ‘ in the first person.’ Those who are 
beginning to learn a foreign tongue, likewise, make ridiculous blunders 
in the use of words intended to express conventional or convenient 
abstractions of which the pronouns form a class by themselves. The 
infant hears itself spoken of as ‘ the baby,’ and, not being particularly 
familiar with or skilled in the use of pronouns, fails to observe the 
rules of grammar in its speech. The fact is that consciousness manifests 
itself in two different ways ; firstly, in the form of feeling, and, 
secondly, as reason. Of these, the first form is eternal, but the 
second depends on circumstances and unfoldment. The same argu- 
ment which leads us to the conclusion that the idea of personality 
is the creature of evolution, also leads us to the conclusion that its 
basis is eternal, though particular types of its manifestation may 
differ from time to time. The study of the development and growth 
of the child also reveals the presence of the feeling of pain which 
finds expression in the first cry the little one utters, on entering 
the world. Is this feeling of pain, together with the sense of hunger, 
and all those indications of likes and dislikes which the child displays 
from the earliest moment after birth, also the outcome of evolution ? 
We shall be prepared to regard consciousness as a product of 
evolution only when it is demonstrated that lifeless things can be 
made to feel pain and cry in laboratories. A substratum of conscious- 
ness must be allowed in the first instance before we can bring in 
its modifications in the course of evolution. 
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We must endeavour to keep our minds quite cldar on the distinc- 
tion between * personality * and its substratum. The former is the 
bundle of ideas— -social, proprietary, and the like, which one appro- 
priates to one's bodily self— hence, the sum-total of relations in which 
a particular body stands to other bodies in the world. But the latter, 
i.e., the substratum of personality, is the very power itself which 
enables these relations to be understood and determined. This power 
is inherent in ‘ life,’ though not easily observable in every one of its 
manifestations or forms. Hence, the substratum of consciousness 
can never be said to be the outcome of evolution or of the matter of 
the physical brain. 

The investigations made by the Psychical Research Society have 
gone a long way to establish the existence of the soul and the continuity 
of life. A mass of information has been obtained about the ‘ organiza- 
tion ' of the soul and its two minds, the subjective and the objective 
The phenomena observed have been subjected to the most rigid tests 
and searching enquiry, and classified and arranged on lines of scientific 
thought. The investigation has brought to light some of the most 
astounding secrets of nature, and has resulted in the confirmation 
of the ancient belief in the existence of souls. Things which were 
regarded as quite outside the range of possibility have been proved to 
be facts of observation, and telepathy, telekinesis, clairvoyance, and 
a host of other phenomena have been made subjects of experimental 
research. From the facts thus ascertained, it has been inferred, - and 
rightly inferred— that the soul is quite independent of the body, and 
is composed of a substance which completely differs frqpi the matter 
of the physical organism which it inhabits. 

So far as recovery of the memory of past incarnations is con- 
cerned, it is conceivable that in some cases the claim might be due to 
suggestion, consciously or unconsciously adopted, but it is impossible to 
maintain that every genuine case is always the outcome of suggestion 
or hallucination, though in these days of fraud, chicanery and gross 
irreligion we must be on our guard against too readily accepting the 
evidence adduced. Amongst the instances in which the memory of 
past incarnations has been claimed is that of Mile. Helene Smith, 
who had to her credit, in addition to a control from the planet Mars, 
a pre-incamation as an Indian princess, and a second, as Marie 

VISVA-IHAPUtT I 
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Antoinette. In dealing with her case, F. W. H. Myers observes 
The Human Personality and its Survival of Bodily Death ’) 

Pythag^oras, indeed, was omitent with the secondary hero Euphorbus as his 
bygone self. But in our days Dr. Anna Kingsford and Mr. Edward Maitland must 
needs have been the Virgin Mary and St. John, the Divine. And Victor Hugo, who 
was naturally well to the front in these self>multiplications, took possession of most 
of the leading personages of antiquity whom he could manage to string together in 
chronological sequence. It is obvious that any number of reborn souls can play at this 
game, but where no one adduces any evidence, it seems hardly worth while to go on. 
Even Pythagoras does not appear to have adduced any evidence beyond his ipse dixit 
for his assertion that the alleged shield of Euphorbus had in reality been borne by that 
mythical hero. Meantime the question as to re-incarnation has actually been put to a 
very few spirits who have given some real evidence of their identity. So far as I 
know, no one of these has claimed to know anything personally of such an incident, 
although all have united in saying that their knowledge was too limited to allow them 
to generalise on the matter. 

“Helene's controls and previous incarnations -to return to our subject— do 
perhaps suffer from the general fault of aiming too high. She has to her credit a 
control from the planet Mars; one pre-incarnation as an Indian princess; and a 
second (as I have said) as Marie Antoinette. 

“ In each case there are certain impressive features in the impersonation ; but 
in each case also careful analysis negatives the idea that we can be dealing with a 
personality really revived from a former epoch, or from a distant planet;— and leaves 
us inclined to explain everything by " cryptomnesia ' (as Professor Flournoy calls sub- 
meiged memory), and that subliminal inventiveness of which we already know so 
much." 

To the student of experimental psychology the case of Mile. 
Smith irresistibly suggests the handiwork of the medium's own 
subjective self. It has been demonstrated that experimental hypno- 
tism produces the same phenomena. Under the influence of hypnosis 
the subject is constantly amenable to suggestion ; thus, if he is told 
that he is the President of the United States, he will immediately 
accept the statement as true, and assume all the airs of importance 
and dignity that he may conceive to appertain to that exalted position. 
Similarly, if it is suggested to him that he is the spirit of some dead 
friend, or acquaintance, or other person, he will confidently believe 
the suggestion to be true, and will assume the characteristics of the 
deceased, and, if interrogated, give a full account of his surroundings 
in a spirit world, albeit his account of his spirit abode will be in 
exact agreement with his preconceived notions on the subject. In 
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“The Psychic Phenomena’** Mr. Hudson gives a very graphic and 
interesting account of an interview between a slate-writing medium 
and a celebrated Union general at which he himself was present. 
The result of that interview was that in two instances the replies 
eame from the spirits of persons whom the medium thought to be 
dead, but who were actually alive, and, in one instance, in which a 
letter had been written to a deceased person, asking a specific ques- 
tion, the correct answer to which neither the sitter nor the medium 
could possibly know, the reply received was, “ A. B. is here, but cannot 
communicate to-day. ” A. B. was the person addressed. The most 
obvious conclusion to be drawn from the experiment is that there 
was no such thing as the agency of disembodied spirits at the back of 
the psychic phenomena which is said to have occurred during the 
interview.'** 

In the East, and particularly in India, where spirits and ghosts are 
popularly believed to haunt the scenes of their former worldly 
activities, and where sianas (mediums), magicians, and charmers 
abound and carry on a lucrative profession, the most superficial 
observer cannot fail to notice the fact that the so-called spirits 
have their origin in the hysterical hallucinations of a disorganized 
will. In most cases the patients are women and little children whose 
nervous systems are most highly strung — a fact which renders them 
highly sensitive to all sorts of suggestions, in particular to those about 
ghosts, goblins, and the like. But the most remarkable feature of the 
spirit, or ‘ control,’ is its terror at the ‘sight ' of the amulet provided 
for the patient, consisting generally of a piece of paper with some 
undecipherable heiroglyphics, or a religious text, or formula, in some 
obsolete language which the patient does not generally understand. 
As a matter of fact, he is not allowed to see the writing on the paper, 
owing to the belief that the charm will suffer in efficacy from 
such an act. The question is, what is the principle of treatment 
in such cases ? To say that the spirit or demon is frightened by the 
piece of paper or the writing upon it will be childish, inasmuch as 
no embodied spirit is susceptible to that sort of fear in life. 

' Pages 275—283. 

- As to the doubtful nature of this kind of phenomena see Joseph McCabe’s 
informing work entitled “ Is Spiritualism Based on Fraud V* 
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Nor is it possible to accept the theologian’s explanation that 
the curative poWer lies in the name or the word of a God, for the 
' word of power ' is known to fail oftener than otherwise. The true 
explanation is to be found in the law of suggestion. The patient is 
led to believe that the charm is possessed of a potency which no 
spirit can defy, and the subjective mind within him does the rest. 
It sets up strong, healthy vibrations in the body, remedying the 
broken-down condition of the system, with the result that the 
evil spirits, which had come into being in consequence of the derange- 
ment of the will and nerves, disappear with the disappearance of 
their cause. 

The fact that ‘spirits,’ which, by the way, seldom fail to 
put in an appearance at a seance, are invariably seen clad in 
the clothes they used to wear on earth is suggestive enough 
in itself, and gives rise to the inference that they owe their 
existence to the ideas of the ‘ living ’ who may be present at a 
sitting. In other cases, the perception of spirits in a waking state 
is an illustration of the work of the creative faculty of imagination 
with the lid of memory. Memory furnishes the impression, and 
imagination intensifies and ‘ projects ’ it in visible form, as happens in 
dreams. Thus, a critical analysis will show the so-called spirits to be 
made of the same stuff as dreams are made of. 

This conclusion, however, does not affect the point in issue in so 
far as the question of the survival of the soul is concerned, since "that 
depends on the nature of the soul, rather than on its perception by 
men. If the opinion of men, who have devoted their lives to the 
study of the psychic phenomena is admissible,— and the reasoned 
opinion of specialists and experts is always entitled to respect, — it is 
available in abundance to show that the soul is an undying reality, 
capable of maintaining a conscious existence independently of the body 
of matter. T. J. Hudson whose views as to the nature of the spiritistic 
phenomena generally agree with those stated above, writes in the 
preface to “A Scientific Demonstration of Future Life”: 

' ‘ In demonstrating the fact of a future life, I have simply analyzed the mental 
organization of man, and shown that, from the very nature of his phj'^sical, intellectual, 
and psychical organism, any other conclusion than that he is destined to a future life is 
logically and scientifically untenable.*’ 
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Ajrain, in summing up the case for the future life of the soul, in 
the concluding chapter of the book last-named, he maintains : — 

“ The fundamental axiom upon which our argument is based . . is this : there 
is no faculty, emotion, or organism of the human mind that has not its own use, 
function or object. The first fundamental fact presented to view is that man is endowed 
with a dual mind. This has been abundantly demonstrated by the facts of experimental 
hypnotism, cerebral anatomy, and experimental surgery. . . The fact of duality alone, 
considered in connection with our fundamental axiom is sufficient to put the intelligent 
observer upon an earnest incjuiry into the possible use, function, and object of a dual 
mental organism ; and his first inquiry is, ' what possible use Ls there for two minds, 
if both are to perish with the body? ' A future life, therefore, is at once suggested 
by this one isolated fact ; and the suggestion is further strengthened by the fact 
that, whilst one of the two minds grows feeble as the body loses its vitality and is 
extinguished when the brain ceases to perform its functions, the other mind grows 
strong as the body grows weak, stronger still when the brain ceases to act, and 
reaches its maximum of power to produce observable phenomena at the very hour 
of physical dissolution. U is simply impossible, from these two facts alone, to resist 
the conclusion that the mind which reaches its maximum of observable power at the 
moment of dissolution is not extinguished by the act of dissolution. ^ * Thus we find 

man, as he is presented to us in the light of demonstrable facts, possessed of a dual 
mental organism, comprising two classes of faculties, each complete in itself We find 
one class of faculties to be finite, perishable, imperfect, and yet well-adapted to a 
physical environment, and capable of development, by the process of evolution, to a high 
degree of excellence, morally, physically, and mentally, within the limits of its finite 
nature. We also find that the noblest faculties belonging to physical man— those 
faculties which alone render his existence in this life tolerable, or even possible, those 
faculties which give him dominion over the forces of physical nature — are faculties 
which pertain exclusively to this life. On the other hand, we find another set of 

faculties, each perfect in itself, and complete in the aggregate, that is to 

say, every faculty, attribute, and power necessary to constitute a complete 

personality being present in perfection : and we find that m-sist important of 
those faculties perform no normal function in physical life. Here, then, we 

have a personality, connascent with the physical organism, but possessing independent 
powers : a distinct entity, with the intellect of a god ; a human soul, filled with 
human emotions, affection, hopes, aspirations, and desires : longing for immortal 
life with a passionate yearning that passe th understanding ; possessing, in a word, 
all the intellectual and moral attributes of a perfect manhood, together with a 
kinetic force often transcending, in its visible manifestations, the powers of the 
physical frame ; in a word, a ‘ perfect being, nobly planned, — a being of godlike 
powers and infinite possibilities. Is it conceivable that there has been created such a 
manhood without a mission, such faculties without a function, such powers without 
a purpose ? Impossible ! If nature is constant, no faculty of the human mind exists 
without a normal function to perform. If no faculty exists without a normal function 
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to perform, those faculties which do exist must perform their functions, either in this 
life or a future life^r If man possesses faculties which perforii'. no normal function 
in this life, it follows that the functions of such faculties must be performed in a future 
life.” 


Myers is even more emphatic when he writes^ : — 

“I regard each man as at once profoundly unitary and almost infinitely 
composite, as inheriting from earthly ancestors a multiplex and ‘colonial ' organism— 
polyzoic and perhaps polypsychic in an extreme degree ; but also as ruling and 
unifying that organism by a soul or spirit absolutely beyond our present analysis— 
a soul which has originated in a spiritual or metetherial environment ; which even 
while embodied subsists in that environment ; and which will still subsist therein 
after the body’s decay ... 1 claim, in fact, that the ancient hypothesis of an indwelling 
soul, possessing and using the body a.s a whole, yet be aring a real, though obscure, 
relation to the various more or less apparently disparate conscious groupings manifest- 
ed in connection with the organism and in connection with more or less localised groups 
of nerve-matter, is a hypothesis not more perplexing, not more cumbrous, than any 
other hypothesis yet suggested. 1 claim also that it is conceivably provable, — I myself 
hold it as actually proved, — by direct observation. I hold that certain manifestations 
of central individualities, associated now or formerly with certain definite organisms, 
have been observed in operation apart from those organisms, both while the organisms 
were still living, and after they had decayed.” 

Concerning the souls of the departed, Mr. Myers is of opinion 
that there is ground to believe that their state is one of endless 
evolution in wisdom and in love. 

“ ^Spiritual evolution that, then, is our destiny, in this and other worlds 
an evolution gradual with many gradations, and rising to no assignable closo. And the 
pu^ion for Life is no selfish weakness ; it is a factor in the universal energy. It 
snould keep its strength unbroken even when our weariness longs to fold the hands 
mendless slumber : it should outlast and annihilate the ‘pangs that conquer trust ’ . , . 
Nay, in the infinite Universe man may now feel, for the first time, at home. The 
worst fear is over ; the true security is won. The worst fear was the fear of spiritual 
extinction or spiritual solitude ; the true security is in the telepathic law . . . As to our 
own soul’s future, when that first shock of death is passed, it is in Buddhism that we 
find the more inspiring, the truer view. That western conception of an instant and 
unchangeable bliss, or woe— a bliss or woe determined largely by a man’s beliefs, in 
this earthly ignorance, on matters which ‘the angels desire to look into ’-is the 
betiuest of a pre-Copemican era of speculative thought. In its Mahomedan travesty, 
we see the same scheme with outlines coarsened into grotesqueness:— we see it 
degrade the cosmic march and profluence into a manner of children’s play.” 


^ “ The Human Personality and its Survival of Bodily Death,’ Chap. II. 
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The fact is that the moment we get rid of the erroneous notion 
that consciousness can be the product of the physical matter of the 
hrain, and assign to it its proper place as a reality, coeval with matter, 
and endowed with functions which matter can never perform, we are 
left with no other alternative than that of continuity of life in both 
the past and the future. A necessary corollary from the established 
facts of continuity of life and evolution is the possibility of a conscious- 
ness of pre-incarnations in some rare and more advanced souls than 
the ordinary type of mediums. The sum-total of past experiences is 
preserved ' in the mind in the shape of tendencies, emotions, passions, 
and the like, but not as isolated fragments or bits of knowledge, 
floating on the surface of consciousness. Hence, the memory of past 
incarnations depends on the capacity of the soul to re-transforrn its 
mental inclinations and tendencies into the original experiences which 
had given them birth. That mind is possessed of the power to revivify 
-evaporated impressions of past thoughts and deeds, is evident from 
the faculty of recollection. Hence, any one who can perform the 
task of self-introspection in an advanced degree can recover the 
memory of his past lives, though, in the case of ordinary mediums, 
who are generally spiritually ‘ passive,’ this power cannot be conceded, 
except where the abnormality of the mind unconsciously leads to the 
training of the will. But even in such a case the errors of belief and 
the impurities of the mind and body are sure to impart their tinge to 
the phenomena perceived and to make things appear topsy-turvy. 

One has only to read the biographies of the Holy Tirtka7nkara8 in 
some of the Jaina Puranas to be convinced of the fact that a conscious- 
ness of pre-incarnations is not only not the outcome of suggestion in 
each and every case, but also possible of attainment for mankind at 
large 

The fact that the soul is capable of maintaining an existence 
independently of the physical body is not difficult to prove, since it is 
a simple and incorruptible substance. That the soul is a substance, 
ie., that which exists per se\ is clear from the fact that it is the subject 
of knowledge and a condition precedent to the awareness of all 
things, relations, and states of feelings. All mental modifications and 


^ See Chapter IX. 
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states of consciousness, such as sensations of pleasure and pain,, 
and the like, pre-suppose a subject to which they belong. As a 
psychologist of note says, a feeling necessarily implies a being who* 
feels. Cognitions and emotions cannot inhere in nothing, nor can 
volition be the function of a pure nomen tity. Hence, they must be 
the states of a something which exists, consequently, of a substance. 

As regards the simplicity of the soul, it is sufficient to point out 
that it cannot be a compound, since otherwise it will be incapable of 
discharging the functions that it does. 

“ Every one's experience," says Maher, “teaches him that he is capable of 
forming various abstract ideas, such as those of Being, Unity, Truth, Virtue and the 
like, which are of their nature simple, indivisible acts. Now, acts of this sort cannot 
flow from an extended ‘ or composite .substance, such a.s, for instance, the brain. This 
will be seen by a little reflexion. In order that the indivisible idea of, say, truth, be 
the result of the activity of this extended substance, either different parts of the idea 
must belong to different parts of the brain, or each part of the brain must l)e subject 
of an entire idea, or the whole idea mu.st pertain to a .single part of the brain. Now, 
the first alternative is absurd. The act by which the intellect apprehends truth, being, 
and the like, is an indivisible thought. It is directly incompatible with its nature to 
be allotted or distributed over an aggregate of separate atoms. But the second alter* 
native is equally impossible. If different parts of the composite substance were each 
the basis of a complete idea, we should have at the same time not one, but several 
ideas of the object. Our consciousness, however, tells us this is not the case. Lastly, 
if the whole idea were located in part or element of the composite substance, either 
this part is itself composite or simple. If the latter, then our thesis— that the ultimate 
subject of thought is indivisible— is established at once. If the former, then the old 
series of impossible alternatives will recur again until we are finally forced to the 
same conclusion." 

The same crgument also proves the simplicity of the subject of 
judgment. Maher, S. J., again points out : 

“The simplest judgment pre-supposes the comparison of two distinct ideas, 
which must be simultaneously apf)rehended by one indivisible agent. Suppose the 
judgment, ‘ Science is useful,’ to be elicited. If the subject which apprehends the two 
concepts ‘ science ' and ‘useful ' is not indivisible, then we must assume that one of 


* Mr. Maher’s idea of inextension will become clear to the reader by a perusal 
of the following foot-note to page 444 of his * Psychotey 

“The schoolmen expressed the former attribute — absence of exten-sion or 
composition of integrant parts —by the term quantitative simplicity. The fact that 
the soul is not t. result of a plurality of principles coalescing to lorm a single nature . . . 
they signified by aLberting that it is essentially simple — simplex quoad essentiam.” 
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these terms is apprehended by one part and the other by a second : or else that 
separa-e elements of the divisible subject are each the seat 6f both ideas. In the 
former case, however, we cannot have any judgment at all. The part a apprehends 
^science,' the different part 6 conceives the notion ‘useful,' but the indivisible act of 
comparison requiring a single agent who combines the two ideas is wanting, and we can 
no more have the affirmative predication than if one man thinks ‘ science, ' and another 
forms the concept ‘ useful. ’ In the second alternative, if a and h each simultaneously 
apprehended both ‘ science ' and ‘ useful,’ then we should have not one, but a multiplici- 
ty of judgments. The simplicity of the inferential act of the mind by which we seize 
the logical sequence of a conclusion, is still more irreconcilable with the hypothesis of a 
composite substance. The three judgments— Every i/ is r : every a: is // ; therefore^ 
every X is 2 r —could no more constitutes syllogism if they proceeded from a composite 
substance than if each proposition was apprehended alone by a separate man." 

In respect of memory, also, it is not difficult to see that it cannot 
be the function of matter, or of a composite substance like the brain. 
There can be no recollection unless the identity of the person who 
recalls a past experience with the one who had undergone it is present 
in consciousness. “*To remember the experiences of another/' says 
Maher, “ would be to remember having been somebody else: in other 
words, to simultaneously affirm and deny one’s own identity, a pure 
and absurd contradiction.'' Recollection, then, would be impossible 
for a consciousness which is constantly generated from the physical 
matter of the brain, and which does not, therefore, persist through 
life. 

Again, if consciousness be regarded as a secretion of matter, 
it must be a composite substance, in which case the consciousness an 
individual has of himself can only be the result of a combination of 
an immense number of consciousnesses. But this is contradicted by the 
fact that nobody feels himself as many. As to this, Mi^ J. C. Chatterji, 
the author of ‘ The Hindu Realism,’ observes : — 

"Not only does an individual not feel himself as many, but if really many 
consciousnesses formed one individual consciousness, then the body would often be either 
torn to pieces or absolutely inactive. For, it is comparatively a very rare thing to 
find a large number of conscious entities acting together absolutely with one will and 
purpose. They generally have different wills and purposes of their own, and if 
the different members and parts of the body had each a separate consciousness 
of its own, and at the same time were not subordinate to some other and 
central consciousnesses, it is pretty certain that they would often disagree and try 
to carry on their different wills and purposes and the result would be a complete 
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disintegration of the body. Or, if the body did not disintegrate, then there would 
be an absolute deadlock of activity, inasmuch as the varying wills and purposes 
of the different parts of the body would neutralize one another. But, as neither 
this kind of disintegration nor stagnation is ever observed, we must conclude 
that it is not the separate consciousnesses of the different parts of the body which 
produce the one individual consciousness.” 

Besides, if there were many consciousnesses in the body, mental 
activity would be carried on in different parts simultaneously, or at 
least there would be as many ideas of a single object of perception 
as there are consciousnesses in the body or the brain. But since 
actual experience belies this supposition, it follows that the soul is 
an indivisible unit of consciousness. 

The above arguments fully suffice to prove the simplicity of the 
substance of consciousness. 

We now come to the quality of indestructibility which is also 
an attribute of the soul. With regard to this, it must be evident that 
that which is a simple, i.e., a non-compound substance, can never be 
conceived as coming to an end, for the annihilation of that which 
exists can only mean the breaking up of a compound into its component 
parts. Hence, annihilation is not possible where a given substance is 
not a compound that might break up into simpler elements. 

it is interesting to note that the modern science of Physiological 
Psychology has itself felt obliged to acknowledge the presence, in 
a living being, of such an entity as shall enable the elements of sensa- 
tion to be fused together into psychic experience, that is perception. 
Mr. McDougall writes in his Physiological Psychology (see pages 
76 - 78 ) 

« 

“At any moment of waking life the state of one’s consciousness in so far a.s 
it is sensational .... is due to a multitude of stimuli playing upon the sense organs .... 
and exciting . . . different specific psycho-physical processes in the sensory-motor arcs of 
the various sensory areas of the cerebral cortex. Each of these excites an elementary 
quality of sensation of greater or less intensity, and all these are fused with various de- 
grees of intimacy to form the complex sensory background of consciousness in which, 
by successive efforts of attention, we can discriminate different qualities. The fusion 
of the elementary qualities is thus a purely psychical fusion and does not imply a 
fusicHi of the nervous processes that excite the elementary qualities ... It has always 
been recognized that any state of consciousness of an individual, however complex 
it may be, is yet in a sense a unitary whole and not a mere agglomeration of the 
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parts or features which we disting^h in it by introspective analysis ... We have 
to recogrnize that in sense perception the psychical state is the unitary resultant of a 
multiplicity of locally separate and qualitatively unlike nervous processes, and that 
the fusion is purely psychical fusion, obeying laws that ai*e purely psychical laws and 
have no equivalents in physiological sphere ... We are compelled to admit . . . that the 
so-called psychical elements are not independent entities, but are partial affections of a 
single substance or being ; and since . . . this is not any part of the brain, is not a 
mateiial substance but differs from all material substance in that while it is unitary, it is 
yet present, or can act or be acted upon, at many points in space simultaneously (namely 
the various parts of the brain in which psycho-physical processes are at any moment 
occurring), we must regard it as an immaterial substance or being. And this being 
thus necessarily postulated as the ground of the unity of individual consciousness, we 
may call the soul of the individual.” 


As a result of the foregoing considerations we are entitled to say 
that being a substance, that is, as a something which subsists by 
its own nature, the soul cannot possibly be annihilated out of exist- 
ence, and is an entity quite independent of the physical body which 
it inhabits during its earthly life. As such it is fully capable of main- 
taining an existence independently of its garment of flesh. 

It will not be out of place to point out, while we are still on the 
subject, that the error of materialism is due to its supposition that a 
soul will be no soul unless it remain in one and the same state always 
and under all conditions, so that the consciousness which is affected 
by musk, coffee and the like, cannot but be a product of matter. 
This erroneous impression has probably derived encouragement from 
the teachings of certain cheap and easy-going systems of religious 
metaphysics which actually regard the living esseTice as unchang- 
ing and not liable to be affected by matter. There can, however, 
be no greater error than that implied in the supposition ; for 
both spirit and matter are able to influence and operate upon each 
other under certain circumstances. Nor is the interaction between 
these two substances erratic or indefinite in any sense ; it has its 
own laws which are as rigid and inviolable as those to be met with 
in any of the apodictic sciences. We shall define some of these laws 
when we come to deal with the theory of karma ; meanwhile, it is 
sufficient to say that the materialist has confused the issue by confin- 
ing his attention to a set of wrong alternatives for an explanation 
of the phenomena of consciousness. The strangest thing about this 
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is that while he *is not prepared to deny the existence of matter, in 
spite of the changes which it is constantly undergoing in subjection 
to the forces of nature, he sees nothing but non-existence of the soul 
the moment he discovers it to be affected by musk and the like, 
altogether forgetting that the gulf between the conscious and the 
unconscious is too wide to be bridged over by any means. As Prof. 
Bowne* observes: — 

By describing the mind as a waxen tablet, and things as impressing themselves 
upon it, we seem to get a great insight until we think to ask where this extended 
tablet is, and how things stamp themselves on it, and how the perceptive act could 
be explained even if they did. . . . The immediate antecedents of sensation and 
perception are a series of nervous changes in the brain. Whatever we know of the 
outer world is revealed only in and through these nervous changes. But these are 
totally unlike the objects assumed bo exist as their causes. If we might conceive the 
mind as in the light, and in direct contact with its objects, the imagination at least 
would be comforted ; but when we conceive the mind as coming in contact with the 
outer world only in the dark chamber of the skull, and then not in contact with the 
objects perceived, but only with a series of nerve changes of which, moreover, it 
knows nothing, it is plain that the object is a long way off. All talk of pictures, 
impressions, etc., ceases because of the lack of all the conditions to give such figures 
any meaning. It is not even clear that we shall ever find our way out of the darkness 
into the world of light and reality again. We begin with complete trust in physics 
and the senses, and are forthwith led away from the object into a nervous labyrinth, 
where the object is entirely displaced by a set of nervous changes which are totally 
unlike anything but themselves. Finally, we land in the dark chamber of the skull. 
The object has gone completely, and knowledge has not yet appeared. Nervous 
signs are the raw material of all knowledge of the outer world, according to the 
most decided reajjsm. But in order to pass beyond these signs into a knowledge of 
the outer world, we must posit an interpreter who shall read back these signs into 
their objective meaning. But that interpreter, again, must implicitly contain the 
meaning of the universe within itself ; and these signs are really but excitations 
which cause the soul to unfold what is within itself. Inasmuch as by common consent 
the soul communicates with the outer world only through these signs, and never 
comes nearer to the object than such signs can bring it, it follows that the principles 
of interpretation must be in the mind itself, and that the resulting construction is 
primarily only an expression of the mind's own nature. All reaction is of this sort ; 
it expresses the nature of the reacting agents, and knowledge comes under the 
same head." 


Metaphysics, pp. 407—10. 
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Even that great psychologist Prof. William James, found him- 
self forced to recognise that the ‘ I * which knows cannot be an 
aggregate personality, though, as a psychologist, he did not feel 
called upon to pronounce judgment upon the precise question before 
us now. He writes : - 

** The consciousness of self involves a stream of thought, each part of which as 
^ I * can (1) remember those which went before, and know the things they knew ; 
and (2) emphasize and care paramountly for certain ones among them as ‘ me ’ and 
appropriate to these the rest. The nucleus of the * me ' is always the bodily existence 
felt to be present at the time. This ‘ me ’ is an empirical aggregate of things ob- 
jectively known. The ‘ I ’ which knows them cannot itself be an aggregate, neither 
for psychological purposes need it be considered an unchanging metaphysical entity like 
the Soul, or a principle like tlie pure Ego, viewed as out of time. It is a Thought 
at each moment, different from that of the last moment, but appropriative of the 
latter, together with all that the latter called its own/’* 

Prof. James maintains that personality implies 

** the incessant presence of two elements, an objective person, known by a pass- 
ing subjective Thought and recognized as continuing in time.” 

But the question is, what is this so-called Subjective Thought, 
and where are we to look for it ? The answer to this is not to be 
found in the books of Materialism, but in Religious philosophy, and, 
in the language of Swami Abhedananda, may be expressed thus :~ 

“Again, this Prana or life-force is inseparable from intelligence The 

Self has two powers, which express themselves as intelligence and as the activity of the 
Prana or life-force. Intelligence is that which is the source of consciousness. The 
life-force or Mukhya Prana is something independent of the sense-powers, but the 
sense-powers are dependent upon the life-giving Prana. Where life-force is unmani- 
fest, the sense-organs may remain perfect, but there will not be any expression of the 
sense-powers in the form of the perception of sensation. The eye of a dead man may 
be perfect, the optic nerve may be in good ^londition, the brain cells may be in a nor- 
mal state, but as the life-force is not working in that body, the sense-organs must 
remain dead, without performing their functions, without producing any sensation. 
Thus we can see that all the sense-organs remain active in the body, because Prana, 
the source of all activity, is there, and because the life-force governs and regulates 
all the senses.” — {Self-Knowledge,, pp. 72, 73, 76 and 77). 

^See ‘The Principles of Psychology,’ Vol. I, p. 400. 
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According to Theosophists, ** Consciousness and life are identical, 
two names for one thing, as regarded from within and from without. 
There is no life without consciousness ; there is no consciousness with- 
out life. When we vaguely separate them in thought and analyze what 
we have done, we find that we have called consciousness turned inward 
by the name of life, and life turned outwards by the name of conscious- 
ness. When it is said that life is* more or less conscious,' it is 
not the abstraction life that is thought of, but *a living thing, ^ 
more or less aware of its surroundings ’* {* A Study in Consciousness,' 
by Annie Besant, p. 32). 

This, however, does not explain the part played by matter in 
the manifestation of conscious phenomena ; but William James, whose 
opinion as a psychologist has been already referred to, strikes the true 
note when he says 

When the physiologist who thinks that his science cuts off all hope of immortality 
pronounces the phrase, * Thought is a function of the brain, ’ he thinks of the matter 
just as he thinks when he says, ' Steam is a function of the tea-kettle, * ‘ Light is a 
function of the electric circuit,’ ‘Power is a function of the moving waterfall.’ In 
these latter cases the several material objects have the function of inwardly creating 
or engendering their effects, and their function must be called productive function. 
Just so, he thinks, it must be with the brain. Engendering consciousness in its interior, 
much as it engenders cholesucrin and creatin, and carbonic acid, its relation to our 
soul’s life must also be called productive function .... But in the world of physical 
nature, productive function of this sort is not the only kind of function with 
which we are familiar .... In the case of a coloured glass, a prism, or a refracting 
lens, we have transmissive function. The energy of light, no matter how produced, 
is by the glass sifted and limited in colour, and by the lens or prism determined 
to a certain] path and shape. Similarly, the keys of an organ have only a trans- 
missive function. They open successively the various pipes and let the wind 
in the air-chest escape in various ways. The voices of the various pipes 
are constituted by the columns of air trembling as they emerge. But the air is not 
engendered in the organ. The organ proper, as distinguished from its air~chest, is 
only an apparatus for letting portions of it loose upon the world in these peculiarly 
limited shapes. My thesis now is this : that, when we think of the law that thought 
is a function of the brain, we are not required to think of productive function only ; 
%ce are entitled also to consider permissive or transmissive function. And this 
the ordinary psycho-physiologist leaves out of his account ... As the air now comes 
through my glottis determined and limited in its force and quality of it.s vibrations 
by the peculiarities of those vocal choids which form its gate of egress and shape it 
into my personal voice, even so the genuine matter of reality, the life of s uls. 
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as it is in its fulness, will break through our several brains into this world in all 
sorts of restricted forms, and with all the imperfections and qu^emesses that charac- 
terize our finite individualities here below."'— Immortality^ pp. 28 — 36 , 


The truth is that Spirit, Life, or Intelligence, is a self-subsistent 
reality, and quite independent of matter and its forms ; Materialism 
has taken a great lean in the dark in regarding it as a product of 
matter. 

It will be a mistake to imagine that we are the first in the field 
of research ; in reality, every age has produced its thinkers who have 
devoted themselves whole-heartedly to the study of the problem. 
Perhaps it is not easy to excel certain mystic researchers in their in- 
vestigation into the nature of Reality, or Life, underlying all appear- 
ances of matter. We can only admire their untiring zeal and their power 
of discernment. They have conceived the atom of physical matter, 
not to be a simple unit, devoid of parts, but to be composed of smaller 
fragments, and these, again, to be not simple, but complex combina- 
tions of still minuter particles. When we get to what might appear 
to be the smallest unit or atom of physical matter, we are not at the 
end of our search, for, to our utter bewilderment at that point, the 
atom breaks up and reveals within itself a kind of finer matter, 
known to the occultists as the matter of the Astral ‘ world/ By 
continuing the process of breaking up in the Astral ‘ world,’ we get 
to its unit of matter or atom, only to find that there is^nother ‘ world ’ 
of indescribable beauty within it. In this manner, we pass through 
what are described as the ‘Mental," the ‘Buddhic," the ‘Nirvanic," 
the ‘ Paranirvanic ’ and the * Mahaparanirvanic ’ planes, each of 
which consists in a finer quality of matter than the one preceding 
it. Life, however, manifests itself on all these planes, which are 
described as interpenetrating one another. No particular kind of 
matter could these mystic investigators discover as the source of 
consciousness, and even to-day no one has been able to point out the 
particular kind of atoms from which reason and memory could be 
distilled or choice and volition extracted Such is the problem of 
Life ; however far we might push our enquiry into the origin of con- 
sciousness, the mystery only deepens, and we are brought face to face 
with the enigma of being, with all its tantalizing charm of elusiveness 
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and insolubility. But we should not forget the one important 
point about it, namely, that the problem arises just because we 
choose to create it by refusing to accept Life or Spirit as a self- 
subsisting Reality. The charm of elusiveness, thus, belongs to the 
human intellect which creates a maze in the first instance, and then 
manages to lose itself in its imaginary turns and bends ; and just 
because the perplexity is of our own making, we can allow ourselves 
to be as deeply entangled in its meshes as we please. 

To continue with our examination of modern science, matter has 
been seen to be insufficient to explain the phenomena of conscious- 
ness, notwithstanding that scientists have endeavoured to evade the 
difficulty by exaggerating its function. This is not the only diffi- 
culty in the way of modern science ; for it has little or no knowledge 
of even Time and Space, though it is familiar with the ubiquitous 
ether, the necessary medium of motion. As regards Time and Space, 
some idea of the confusion of thought prevailing amongst modern 
writers might be formed by a perusal of the following deliberate 
opinion of Herbert Spencer, one of England's greatest philo- 
sophers 


** We cannot conceive Space and Time as entities, and are equally disabled 
from conceiving them as attributes of entities or as non-entities. . . . The imme- 

diate knowledge which we seem to have of them proves, when examined, to be 
total igpiorance (The First Principles). 

Kant, the great German philosopher, had already, before the time 
of Herbert Spencer, declared Space and Time to be pure a priori 
forms of understanding ; but this did not satisfy the English thinker 
who said 

** The proposition with which Kant’s philosophy sets out, verbally intelligible 
though it is, cannot by any effort be rendered into thought— cannot be interpreted 
into an idea properly so called, but stands merely for a pseud-idea. In the first place 
to assert that Space and Time are subjective conditions is, by implication, to assert 
that they are not objective realities ; if the Space and Time present to our minds 
belong to the ego, then of necessity they do not belong to the non-ego. Now it is 
impossible to think this. The very fact on which Kant bases his hypothesis — namely, 
that our consciousness of Space and Time cannot be suppressed— testifies as much ; 
for that consciousness of Space and Time which we cannot rid ourselves of, is the 
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consciousness of them as existing objectively. It is useless to reply that such .<n 
inability must inevitably result if they are subjective forms. ^The question here is — 
what does consciousness directly testify? And the direct testimony of consciousness 
is that Time and Space are not within the mind, but without the mind ; and so 
absolutely independent that we cannot conceive them to become non-existent even 
supposing the mind to become non-existent " (The First; Principles). 

Finally, Haeckel tries to tone down the rigid idealism of Kant 
by acknowledging the objective reality of Time and Space, though 
he ultimately leaves them out of his calculation m his monistic 
scheme of a matter-force world. This is, however, what he says as 
to Time and Space : — 


“Since Kant explained Time and Space to be merely ‘ forms of perception ' — 
Space the form of the external, Time of internal sensitivity— there has been a keen 
controversy, which still continues ever this important problem. A large section of 
modern metaphysicians have persuaded themselves that this ‘ critical fact ' possesses 
a great importance as tho starting point of a ^ purely idealistic tlieory of knowledge, ' 
and that, consequently, the natural opinion of the normal healthy mind as to the 
reality of time and space has been swept aside. This narrow and ultra-idealistic con- 
ception of time and space has bec<.>me a prolific source of error. It overlooks the 
fact that Kant only touched one side of the problem, the subjective side, in that theoiy, 
and recognised the equal validity of its objective side. ^ Time and Space,* he saij> 
'have empirical reality, but transcendental ideality.* Our modem monism is quite 
compatible with this thesis of Kant*s, but not with the one-sided exaggeration of 
the subjective aspect of the problem “ (The Riddle of the Universe). 

This is about all that Modern Science knows of Time and L ]>a.ce ; 
and even Haeckel has nothing more to say of their nature than what 
is to be inferred from the statement that they po.«sess empirical 
reality but transcendental ideality. 

As regards the problem of the origin of movement, described 
as the second of the ‘ world enigmas ' by Du Bois Reymond, the last 
word of science must be taken to be that it is 

“solved by the recognition that movement is as innate and original a property 
of substance as a sensation “ (The Riddle of the Universe). 

This is, however, a misleading statement to a certain extent; for 
while motion is an attribute of matter, it is not a property of pure 
spirit, though embodied souls enjoy the power to direct their 
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movements into particular channels at will. This will be made clear 
by and by ; in tlie meantime it is evident that what enables them to 
do so is their will which is a distinct kind of force. Many persons 
will at once deny that will is a kind of force ; but we need only refer 
to the following reasoned expression of opinion from Dr. Alfred 
Russell Wallace’s Natural Selection and Tropical Nature to be convinc- 
ed of the fact that it cannot be regardecj as a non-entity pure and 
simple. Says Dr. Wallace:— 


“ W^i are acquainted with two radically distinct or apparently distinct kinds of 
force— the first consists of the primary forces of nature, such as gravitation, cohesion, 
repulsion, heat, electricity, etc.; the second is our own will force. Many persons will 
at once deny that the latter exists. It will be said that it is a mere transformation 
of the primary forces before alluded to ; that the correlation of forces includes those 
of animal life, and that ivill itself is but the result of molecular change in the brain. I 
tliink, however, that it can be shown that this latter assertion has never been proved, 
nor even been proved to be pos.sible ; and that in making it, a great leap in the dark 
has been taken from the known to the unknown. It may be at once admitted that the 
of animals and man is merely the transformed energy derived from 
the primary forces of nature. So much has been, if not rigidly proved, yet rendered 
highly probable, and it i.s in perfect accordance with all our knowledge of natural 
forces and natural laws. But it cannot be contended that the physiological balance- 
.sheet has ever been so accurately struck, that we are entitled to say, not one- thousandth 
part of a grain more of force has been exerted by any organised body, or in any part 
of it than has been derived from the known primary forces of the material world. If 
that were so, it would absolutely negative the existence of will ; for if will is any- 
thing, it is a power that directs the action of the forces stored up in the body, and it is 
not conceivable that this direction can take place, without the exercise of some force 
in some part of tbe organism. However delicately a machine may be constructed, 
with the most exquisitely contrived detents to release a weight or spring by the exer- 
tion of the smallest possible amount of force, some external force will always be 
required ; so, in the animal machine, however minute may be the changes required in 
the cells or fibres of the brain, to set in motion the nerve currents which loosen or 
excite the pent-up forces of certain muscles, some force must be required to effect 
those changes. If it is said, * those changes are automatic, and are set in motion 
by external causes, ’ then one essential part of our consciousness, a certain amount of 
freedom in willing, is annihilated : and it is inconceivable how or why there .should 
have arisen any i consciousness or any apparent will, in such purely automatic organisms. 
If this were so, our apparent Will would be an illusion, and Professor Huxley’s belief 
* that our volition counts for something as condition of the course of events,’ would 
be fallacious, since our volition would then be but one link in the chain of events 
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counting for neither more nor less than any other link whatever '^-‘{Natural Selection 
and Tropical Naturcy p. 211), 

This finishes our examination of modem science, which, as our 
investigation fully demonstrates, is still very far from perfection. 

We may now revert to Hindu Realism to enumerate the causes 
of the world process from the standpoint of the Vaisesika philosophy. 
So far as matter is concerned, Hindu Realism is at one with the 
modern scientist in describing it as an atomistic substance. Modern 
science has discovered about seventy different kinds of atoms of 
matter, but has not yet been able to reduce them into fewer genera 
or species, but Kanada reduces them to four kinds only, namely, 

(1) those which can be discerned by sight, 

(2) those which can be discerned by the sense of touch or 

temperature, 

(3) those discernible by the sense of taste, and 

(4) those which appeal to, and are discernible by the sense of 

smell. 

Kanada holds that there cannot be atoms corresponding to the 
sense of hearing, because he does not consider the emission of sound 
to be the property of any particular class of atoms, inasmuch as 
every thing can be conceived as silent. He maintains that sound 
arises by friction in okiHa (the continuous medium, like the ether of 
modern science). 

To these four kinds of atoms Hindu Realists add five other sub- 
stances, and call them the nine realities, which may be enumerated 
as follows » 

(1—4) the four kinds of atoms, as stated above, • 

(5) Akd^ay i.e.y the continuous Ether, 

(6) Time, i.e.y succession of moments, 

(7) Diky i.e.y the principle which holds things in space, 

(8) Mind, and 

(9) Soul. 

In strange contrast to these nine realities of Kanada are the 
two ultimate tattvas (existences) of Kapila, namely, Purw?a, which 
is the principle of Consciousness, or Life, and Pmkriti, the root of the 
material and the forces of nature. With respect to them the system 
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of Kapila resembles, to a certain extent, the one which also reduces 
the universe to two substances, Aka<^a and Prana (life). None of 
these schools of philosophy, however, tries to attain to that monistic 
unity which is the key-note of Vedanta, said to be the crest jewel 
of Hindu metaphysics. 

The doctrine of Vedanta is the doctrine of Idealism. The world 
is regarded as an illusion, ora dream. Matter is not a subsisting reality ; 
and consciousness, that is mind, is the only real existence which is 
endowed with the qualities of Existence, Intelligence and Bliss, and 
is termed Sachchidananda { — Sat, Existence f Chit, Intelligence + 
Ananda, Bliss). This consciousness is further conceived as an all- 
pervading essence, and is termed Brahman (neuter). As such it is 
the true soul of the individual who is merely a bundle of ‘ name and 
form.’ The aim of life is to become merged in this Absolute Im^ 
mutable Self (Brahman) by knowledge or wmrks or both. 

The argument by which it is sought to support this system 
comprises the following points : 

(1) the deluding nature of the senses, 

(2) dependence of the external world on perception, 

(3) the d priori basis of the laws of nature, 

(4) the undeniability of mind, 

(3) the abstract unity of consciousness, and 

\6) the desirability of a monistic conclusion generally. 

We shall'- take up each of these points one by one and ascertain 
the limits within which they may be said to hold good. 

To begin with the deluding nature of our senses, it is true that 
they are at times deceitful— a rope is easily mistaken for a serpent, 
the stump of a tree for a human being, and a shadow for a ghost. 
But how do we know that an error has been committed ? By the 
instrumentality of the senses themselves ! This shows that the 
senses themselves are capable of rectifying the errors on careful 
observation. It is obvious that except the senses themselves remove 
our false impressions we possess no means of finding out whether a 
certain impression is a fact of observation or only a trick of the 
deceitful fancy. 
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As for the second point, that the existence of thft external world 
depends on perception, the fact is that knowability is an attribute 
of things, but this does not mean that they are non-existent or 
purely imaginary. Berkeley, no doubt, maintains : — 


“ That neither our thoughts, nor passions, nor ideas formed by the imagination, 
exist irithout the mind, is what everybody will allow. And it seems no less evident 
that the various sensations or ideas imprinted on the sense, however blended or com- 
bined together (that is, whatever objects they compose), cannot exist otherwise than 
in a mind perceiving them. I think an intuitive knowledge may be obtained of this, 
by any one that shall attend to what is meant by the term ‘ exist' when applied to 
sensible things. The table I write on, I say, exists, that is, I see and feel it ; and 
if I were out of my study I should say it existed, meaning thereby that if I was in 
my study 1 might perceive it, or that some other spirit actually does perceive it. 
There was an odour, that is, it was smelt ; there was a sound, that is to say, it was 
heard ; a colour or figure, and it was perceived by sight or touch. This is all that 
I can understand by these and the like expressions. For, as to what is said of the 
absolute existence of unthinking things without any relation to their being perceived, 
that seems perfectly unintelligible. Their esse is per dpi, nor is it possible they should 
have any existence, out of the minds or thinking things which perceive them. It is 
indeed an opinion, strangely prevailing amongst men, that hou.ses, mountains, rivers, 
and, in a word, all sensible objects have an existence, natural or real, distinct from 
their being perceived by the understanding. But with how great an assurance and 
acquiescence so ever this principle may be entertained in the world ; yet whoever .shall 
find in heart to call it in question, may, if I mistake not, perceive it to involve a md^ni* 
fest contradiction. For what are the forementioned objects but the things we perceive 
by sense, and what do w^e perceive besides our own ideas or sensations ; and is it not 
plainly repugnant that any one of these or any combination of them should exist unper- 
ceived ? If we thoroughly examine this tenet it will, perhaps, be found at bottom 
to depend on the doctrine of abstract ideas. For can there be a nicer strain of ab- 
straction than to distinguish the existence of sensible objects from their being 
perceived, so [as to conceive them existing unperceived ? and colours, heat 

and cold, extension and figures, in a word, the things we see and feel, what are 
they but so many sensations, notions, ideas, or impressions on the sense; and is 
it possible to separate, even in thought, any of these from Perception ? For my 
part, I might as easily divide a thing from itself. But my conceiving or imagining 
power does not extend beyond the possibility of real existence or perception. Hence, 
as it is impossible for me to see or feel anything without an actual sensation of that 
thing, so is it impossible for me to conceive in my thoughts any sensible thing or 
object distinct from the sensation or perception of it ** — {Principles of Human Know^ 
ledge'. 
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But this only means that all things are knowable. It will 
be rash to imagine that things cease to exist as soon as the observer’s 
attention is called away in another direction. This is tantamount to 
saying that while knowability is a quality of things, they do not be- 
come dependent on the knowing faculty for their being, nor can 
they be classed as the contents of our consciousness for that reason. 
For when we perceive a thing we do not perceive it as being created 
by our imagination, but only as present or coming, finished and whole, 
into the field of perception. How and when it was made is neither 
felt nor perceived, which means that our consciousness is not the 
maker of it, for otherwise we should be aware of its genesis. 

Furthermore, no real consolation is to be had even by regarding 
the world as the content of the perceiver's mind, because in that 
case every individual perceiver should be and fully all-knowing, 
especially as there can be, upon the basis of that supposition, no 
limiting or conditioning cause whatsoever. The world, then, has an 
existence of its own, independently of the being or beings of any or 
all of its percei vers, and is not contained, actually and physically, in 
the mind of any one, though all things are knowable by nature. 

The third point is centred round the laws of nature which are said 
to be independent of experience and concerning which Kant delivered 
himself of the following expression of opinion 

experience is to teach us laws to which the existence of things is subject, 
these laws, if they regard things in themselves, must belong to them of necessity, 
even outside our experience. But experience teaches us what exists and how it exists 
but never that it must necessarily exist so, and not otherwise Experience therefore 
can never teach ds the nature of things in themselves.” — Kant’s Prolegomena by Dr. 
Paul Cams, pp. 50-51. 


But while it is true that experience never teaches us why things 
should exist as they do and not otherwise, understanding only finds 
its experiences to be governed by certain well-defined rules or laws. 
It follows that reflection makes good the shortcomings of experience, 
and must, therefore, be presumed to be endowed with the code of 
laws itself. In this sense the laws of understanding must be said 
to be given r/ priori. But, since our experiences of things only arise 
from contact with the things themselves, and since these experiences 
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tally in all cases and without exception with the lawst)f understanding^ 
it follows that things in nature are also subject to the same, that is to 
say, to a corresponding set of laws. Hence, it is impossible that the 
validity of the laws of nature should ever be impaired. 

The remaining points of the argument advanced by Vedanta may 
be taken up together. Of these the fourth is only disputed by 
materialism which has not been found to be quite a reliable system 
of thought in this respect. There can be no doubt but that con- 
sciousness is a reality independent of matter, an ‘ immaterial ’ sub- 
stance that is immaterial in so far only as it is not matter, but spirit. 
It is the Knower himself. Vedanta is undoubtedly right when it holds 
that the knower is not the body, but the Reality within. This inner 
Reality, which is pure consciousness in essence, is present every- 
where, so says Vedanta, in all its fulness and as a whole. 

It follows, therefore, that from the standpoint of Vedanta, the 
real Atman or Soul of all creatures is absolutely identical with, and 
in no way different from, God. Vedanta, therefore, does not hesitate 
to tell its follower, “ THAT THOU ART. 

The immortal part of every being, we are further told, is con- 
sciousness itself, for that which is unchanging and beyond time and 
upon which depend the perception and knowledge of all other things, 
is necessarily above birth and death, which are both bounded, on two 
sides, by time. Hence, he alone who identifies himself with his inner 
Reality attains to immortality. 

As for the religious aspect of the question, the world we perceive 
through the instrumentality of the senses has but ^secondary im- 
portance among the existing realities ; the Living Reality, that is, 
Consciousness, being entitled to the foremost place in our estimation. 
Hence those who pin their faith on the forms of things are little 
better than those who fall in love with the objects they see in their 
dreams, and come to grief. The true object of worship and adoration, 
the only one that can secure for the soul the peace, the happiness 
and the immortality which it is hankering after, consequently, is the 
inner Divinity, the Sachchidananda, the Self. He it is who is to be 
realized, to be rid of the anguish which is the lot of the ignorant soul. 

It is in this sense that the Vedantist understands the mystery 
of existence. To him the whole thing is an illusion, and the only 
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reality is the One Conscious Existence, his own Self, which he calls 
Brahman and defines with the words “not that, not that. “ The 
idea underlying this quite negative definition is that Brahman is so 
hopelessly beyond words that it can only be defined by the negation 
of all things definable by language. 

This one Existence persists on all planes and cannot be denied 
or ignored ; for he who would deny consciousness would have to be 
conscious himself It is the Seer, Perception itself, and not liable to 
death or extinction. THAT is to be known ; he who does not know 
the ‘ seer ’ knows nothing worth knowing. And, conversely, he who 
has known this Reality may well say of all the knowledge of worldly 
things and scriptures and sciences that they are not only not necessary 
but a burden. What is the need of knowledge to him who has known 
the Reality, not the relative reality only, but the real Absolute Reality 
which is immortal and eternal. As the Bhagavad Gita states, all the 
Vedas are as useful to a learned Brahmana as is a tank in a place cover- 
ed all over with water. Vedanta tells us that this Reality is not far 
to seek ; it is the Man within, the Atman, whose presence in each and 
every form is the cause of life and psychic activity. 

Prom what has been said above, it follows that, according 
to the philosophers of the monistic Vedanta, the only living and 
unchanging existence in the entire universe is pure Consciousness. 
Conceived as a quality, or essence, it never changes under any 
circumstances whatsoever, whether it be working on the wak- 
ing, the dreaming, or the deep-sleep plane of empirical exist- 
ence. This ope eternal Existence, Vedanta teaches us, is also the 
consciousness within ourselves. Hence, we are all God. It is upon 
this foundation that the Vedantic conception of “That thou art 
is built. 

As regards the number of souls in existence, Vedanta is rigidly 
monistic even as to that, maintaining that there is and can be only 
one soul in existence. Since all the souls, it is urged, have conscious- 
ness in common among them, it follows that consciousness is the one 
and the only real Soul. Pointing out certain features of resemblance 
between the world and a dream, the most favourite method of 
argument with Vedanta, the Vedantist asks : can we call our dream- 
creatures spirits ? If not, then where is there room for a multiplicity 
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of souls in this dream-like illusion which it pleases*us to call our real, 
material world ? If we refuse to dub the dream phantoms spirits, 
what authority have we for reg'arding' the men and women of this 
world as other than phantoms ? With the breaking up of the dream, 
the actors and actresses of the dream-stage melt into thin air, the 
buildings, parks, cities— nay, even whole worlds- collapse into airy 
nothingness, and the entire panorama is rolled away like a scroll, 
leaving not a multiplicity of souls, but only the one indivisible self of 
the dreamer. Similarly, argues the Vedantist, there is and can be 
only one spirit in this world of our waking consciousness. Ascribing 
the spatial type of infinity to consciousness, he asks : since God is but 
One, and within and without the universe, where is there room for a 
second to come in ? K is in this sense that Vivekananda maintains 

“ There is but one Soul in the universe, not two. It neither comes nor got'.s. It 
neither reincarnates, nor dies, nor is reborn. How can it ? How to die ? Where to 
go? Where arn ' I ' not already ? ’'—{Swami Vivekananda on Atman.) 

The argument that because the contents of different minds are 
different, therefore, every mind is a separate entity or spirit in itself, 
does not find favour with Vedanta, on the ground that they difl’er 
only in respect of their contents, not with regard to their nature or 
essence, showing that consciousness is common to all minds, and, for 
that reason, only one and all-pervading. In dreaming, too, urges 
Vedanta, it appears that the contents of individual minds are different 
from one another, yet when we wake up we discover that the variety 
of minds and contents was an illusion, pure and single, and that it 
was the mind of the dreamer which alone was the reservoir of 
consciousness for all the multitude of minds in the dream. 

Such is the nature of the argument which Vedanta advances in 
support of its philosophy. What is meant by soul in Vedanta is not 
a self-existent unit of consciousness, but a very fine and enduring 
body, the sukshma ^arira, which is the vehicle of transmigration. 
Self-consciousness is, however, not regarded as the property of even 
this extremely subtle body, but is said to be the lustre which it 
borrows from the Essence of Consciousness. 

In this manner does Vedanta proceed to establish its monistic 
doctrine. It first of all eliminates the duality of the seer and the 
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seen, by reducing the perceptible phenomena to an illusion pure and 
simple, and then takes away the multiplicity of souls, leaving the 
perceiving faculty or power as a solitary unit— all-pervading, eternal 
and unchanging. This is summed up in the well-known expression— 
eko Brahman dvitiyo was^i— signifying that Brahman is one and there 
is no second. 

The immutability of Brahman is made to rest on the nature of 
consciousness, conceived as the common property of souls, that is to 
say, as an abstract quality ; for as such it is inconceivable that 
consciousness should ever cease to be itself, or become transformed 
into something which it is not. Hence, Vedanta is never weary of 
reiterating that it persists intact on all the planes of manifestation, 
i.c., the three states or conditions of existence known as waking, 
dreaming and deep sleep, to which later writers have added a fourth, 
namely, iuriya (super-consciousness). 

Such is the doctrine of the monistic Vedanta, which, in one way 
or another, and with certain necessary though minor variations, will 
be found to lie at the bottom of all systems of Idealism that aim at 
unification. * 

The hama ost (hama ost=‘ he is all ') doctrine of Muslim 

Idealism is almost a copy of the Advaita Vedanta ; it also aims at the 
unification of things in the unity of God. 

But, unfortunately for this supposed high aim of philosophy, 
monism is possible only by throttling common sense, since it is opposed 
to concrete nature. 

If we are^ not blinded by any pre-formed convictions on the 
subject, we shall not fail to perceive that the doctrine that Brahman 
is the only existence and all else an illusion, or may a, to use a technical 
term of the Vedanta philosophy, is a self-contradictory one at its 
core since we are given the duality of Brahman and rnsj/a to 
start with. It is permissible to ask whether this muy^ be a thing 
which actually exists, or not ? Ho other alternative is possible, since 
nothing can actually exist and not exist at the same time. Now, if 
we say that it is an actuality of existence, there is an end to our 
monistic aspiration at once ; but, if it be urged, on the contrary, that 
it is not endowed with existence, then it is impossible that that which 
has no existence whatsoever should ever be perceived. This is the 
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dilemma from which Vedanta has never been able^to extricate itself, 
except to its own satisfaction. 

The “ hama ost " doctrine, similarly, is a stumbling block in the 
way of truth, and has caused as great mischief as the tenets of 
materialism pure and simple. With ‘ him ' alone in existence, it is 
inevitable that the world should be reduced to a simple dream, with 
‘ him ’ as the Dreamer, and all other living beings as phantoms of 
imagination. Accordingly, the soul is not the Reality, but the reflec- 
tion of Reality, and the summum bonum is either the destruction of the 
reflection, or the merging in ‘ him ' which also involvesithe annihilation 
of the individual. What sort of consolation is the soul to derive from 
the idea of annihilation which stares it in the face, it is difficult to 
imagine ; but it is curious that it has never occurred to the propounders 
of this kind of Idealism that things cannot cease to exist because of 
our mentally abstracting away some of their common attributes or 
properties. 

‘ All is he,’ is certainly a charming formula on account of its- 
simplicity, and if brevity be the soul of wit, it is entitled to bear away 
the palm. But the question is, whether brevity is also the soul of 
wisdom, as it is of wit ? Analysis shows that the ‘ All ’ includes 
not only that which is living and conscious, but also that which is 
not living and not conscious. Whether we reduce the universe to mind 
and matter, or to consciousness and ideas, there is no escape from dual- 
ity, for the ideas, as such, are not conscious themselves, and are, there- 
fore, different from consciousness. It is not possible to get over thia 
duality by any manner of means, as long as one does not prove— and, 
we fear, it will never be proved— that the ‘ideas’ are* also endowed 
with understanding, memory and the capacity to feel pleasure and pain. 
The analogy of dreams is inadmissible here altogether, for while a 
dream resembles this world in many respects, it does not dc so in 
every particular. It is merely the dramatization of the dreamer’s 
ideas, which are soulless and unconscious. The proof of this lies 
in the fact that while the dreamer, on waking up, remembers what 
he himself felt, or thought, he is quite unconscious of the inner feel- 
ings and ideas of those others whom he sees in his dreams. If it be 
a fact that the dreamer’s mind itself becomes ensouled in the bodies 
of his dream-phantoms, investing them with mental equiipment as 
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a token of being, they would have their individual experiences in 
consciousness, namely, feelings, sensations and the like, of which he 
cannot but be aware. But since this is not the case, it is clear that 
these phantoms have no individualities of their own, and merely play 
the parts assigned to them in the drama of thought by the under- 
standing of the dreamer. Hence, the dream-creatures are soulless'' 
phantoms, and cannot be compared with men, into whose ears Vedanta 
unhesitatingly whispers the divine and vivifying formula of initiation, 
the “ That thou art.” 

A possible reply to this objection is that we are also unconscious 
of the feelings and ideas of men in this world ; but this is only begging 
the question, since our unconsciousness of the states of consciousness 
of other beings in this world might be due either to the fact that our 
minds are separate, or to their being merely our own thought-forms. 
So far as dream-creatures are concerned, we know, for certain, that 
they are only thought-forms of a dreamer, but, unless the possibility 
of the other alternative be logically excluded, the same statement 
cannot be made in respect of the living beings in this world. It is not 
given us to know, or perceive, the thoughts of another under normal 
conditions, so that what one perceives cannot be the thoughts or 

* There is nothing in the nature of a dream to upset our notions of reality and 
life. It is merely a pictorial mode of thinking, and differs from waking hallucination 
in no important particular. There can be no doubting the fact that the primary mode 
of thought is pictorial, since words only replace images when we become familiar with 
language. Those bom deaf and dumo have also no other method of thinking available 
to them than the one by means of ima^^es. Even the words we utter and hear 
give rise to images, but as practice enables us to grasp their signilicance with 
extreme rapidity, the images which they tend to invoke remain nascent, and, 
consequently, unperceived. It is only when our feeUngs are concerned in any particu- 
lar idea, or trainjjf thought, that mental images become visualised. A tyrant mentally 
gloating over the downfall of his victim, for instance, can, owing to the intensity of the 
feeling of triumph, almost perceive the terror, the dismay, and the helplessness of the 
unfortunate object of his tyranny. And, whan we allow ourselves to dwell upon the 
details of some highly agreeable or painful experience, the persons concerned in the 
affair seem to stand out before our very eyes, and in the positions which they had 
occupied at the time when the experience was an actuality. Undar such circumstances, 
we are apt to forget our surroundings and to identify ourselves wirii the personality 
of the past, acting like the hero of the tale from the Arabian Nights, who, having 
built up a vast fortune, in imagination, from the proceeds of a basketful of eggs, and 
having successfully wooed, likewise in his imagination, the fairy-like daughter of his 
king, allowed himself to be angry with her, purposely to snub her for her high birth, 
and actually administered ‘her’ a kick which sent the basket flying out of the window, 
shattering his fool's paradise of a happy home along with the hopeful eggs. Our dream 
pei*sonality is exactly like the millionaire personality of the hero of this tale, and pos- 
sesses no more fMd’jridnnr/i/v than that of a memory image visualised into perceptible 
form by the intensity of feelings and emotions. 
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ideas of an unknown supernormal entity or being, sleeping some- 
where, on some higher plane, and dreaming away. Besides, only 
living beings are endowed with perception, memory and understanding, 
which no thought-form ever enjoys. Hence, if one be only a thought- 
form of an eternal Dreamer, how comes it that one happens to be 
endowed with all the qualities of consciousness which distinguish a 
being from a phantom of fancy ? 

Unless Idealism can establish the proposition that phantoms of 
fancy are also endowed with consciousness, it is no use relying upon the 
analogy of dreams. Those who maintain that the soul is only a reflection 
of a conscious reality, are unable also to explain how it happens to be 
endowed with consciousness. Since a reflected image is never found 
to possess the qualities of consciousness, feelings and the like, and 
since all living beings in this world enjoy these very qualities, the 
question arises as to the nature of the difference between the original 
and its reflected effect. If it be merely one of degree in respect of 
development, or manifestation, it is obviously no difference at all, 
since all living beings possess the capacity for the fullest unfoldment 
of knowledge, as will be shown later on. But if it be one of quality, 
then there is no proof that there is any other kind of consciousness 
than our own in existence, and without strict proof nothing can be 
admitted as established. Besides, if the types were different, it would 
not be possible for a reflection to become * That ' which is the end in 
view. It follows, therefore, that the notion that souls are the reflected 
images of one solitary being is untenable in philosophy. We need 
only add here that no system of thought has a right to be considered 
consistent which in one and the same breath professes teach that 
the soul is a reflection, and yet whispers “ That thou art ’’ in its ear. 
Besides, if the universe be the dream of a being or power that is 
unchanging and immutable, it must be eternal ; and if it be eternal, its 
comparison with one that is transient and passing is not allowed by 
reason. 

Moreover, if there be only one soul in existence, and that 
be eternal, omnipresent and blissful, how are the feeling of pain and 
the longing of the individual soul to escape from the bondage of 
samsara to be accounted for ? Surely, he who is enjoying the 
blessedness of freedom and bliss cannot by any possibility be 
5 
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regarded as identical with those who are suffering the pains 
of this world or the torments of hell in some other region of the 
universe. And, yet, if the real soul is only one, the beings whose 
experiences are only painful must necessarily be either altogether 
non-existent, or only the one soul But the latter hypothesis is not 
only not supported by any single fact of observation, but is also actu- 
ally contradicted by experience, inasmuch as no solitary individual 
can possibly feel himself as many, or undergo different kinds of ex- 
perience in different parts of the world at one and the same time ; and 
the former leads to an absurdity, since an absolute non-entity cannot 
be endowed with feelings, memory and the like, which observation 
and introspection certainly show to be the properties of the individual 
soul Hence, it is repugnant to the intellect to say that there is only 
one soul in existence in the universe. 

Furthermore, the significance of the idea of moksha can only be 
the annihilation of the individual, if the speculations of Vedanta, as 
to the existence of only one being, be accepted as correct ; for it has 
no meaning for one who is always free and blissful,— and so far as 
Brahman is concerned, he is described as eternally free and blissful,— 
and the individual soul, who longs to attain it, is only a bundle of 
illusion, which is to be destroyed, so that Brahman, the solitary being, 
posited by the Advaita Vedanta, might remain the sole and undisputed 
monarch of all he surveys. Thus for the individual extinction rather 
than emancipation, le., the realisation of a life more full and abundant, 
is the logical consequence of Advaitism. It is this feature of the 
teaching of the absolute Monism of Vedanta which has led some of 
the Europesn Scholars to regard it as a form of pessimism. 

Lastly, from the practical side of the question, Vedanta cannot 
be said to have been proved to be a practical creed, since Brahman 
has never needed liberation, and since the individual souls, being pure, 
illusory forms of subjective hallucination, are debarred, by their very 
nature, from its attainment. Hence, no one can be said to have ever 
been benefited by its teaching ; and, since no religion whose doctrines 
have never been subjected to the test of practicability can be regarded 
as a practical system of God-realisation, Advaitism has no right to 
rank with that which has been proved to be so. Thus, its authority 
rests purely on the conjectures of men, and is not supported, in the 
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least degree, by the testimony of any one who may be said to have 
benefited by its wisdom. 

We might now even liken the world to a dream, if we like, but 
the result capnot be in any way different, since the termination of a 
dream only means the extinction, and not the emancipation, of the 
dream-creatures. Hence, the soul which approaches the Advaita 
Vedanta, with a view to obtain everlasting happiness, must prepare 
itself to be wiped out of existence. 

It is thus clear that the aspiration of Idealism to attain to a 
monistic culmination is foredoomed to failure. As for the notion 
that philosophy should naturally tend towards monism, the important 
question is what is intended by Monism ? It is interesting to note 
what Sir Oliver Lodge said in this connection in Life and Matter 

“ The truth is that all philosophy aims at being monistic ; it is bound to aim at 
unification, however difficult of attainment, and a philosopher who abandoned the 
quest, and contented himself with a permanent antinomy— a universe compounded of 
two or more irreconcilable and entirely disparate and disconnected agencies— would 
be held to be throwing up his brief as a philosopher and taking refuge in a kind 
of permanent Manichaeism, which experience has shown to be an untenable and 
ultimately unthinkable position. ** 

According to this view what is really forbidden is the conception 
of an universe composed of two or more irreconcilable and entirely 
disparate and disconnected agencies, L 6., of a permanent antinomy. 
This, no doubt, is the correct view ; for while it is not possible to 
reduce all things to one substance only in point of fact, it is reprehensi- 
ble to posit two or more antinomical systems of world-process, springing 
from entirely disparate and disconnected sources, an3 flourishing 
simultaneously with one another. This natural antagonism between 
concrete nature and the ambition of Philosophy is overcome by 
metaphysical classification which reduces all things to one genus or 
class and secures the desired unification. But it will be a mistake 
to imagine that the Pluralism of nature is got rid of by philosophical 
classification, inasmuch as the latter is a purely mental process and 
concerns only the concepts in the mind, while the former, namely, the 
concrete reality, which exists only in the form of units, individuals, 
and atoms, must ever remain untouched by any arrangement we may 
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be pleased to make concerning our notions and conceptions of it. The 
philosophical morism referred to above is attained by the following 
classification of existing things 

SUBSTANCE 


Non-Spirit 


r 'I 

Matter Ether, etc. 

(Atoms) 


r 

spirit 

(Souls) 


There remains the monistic aspiration of theological origin to be 
considered ; for obsessed, as it is, with the notion of an Almighty Ar- 
chitect of the world, and blinded by its ambition to attain to monistic 
unification, theology has no alternative but to posit an oversoul as the 
creator of the material and all of the universe. Accordingly, the 
theologians of the Christian and Muslim persuasions do not hesitate 
to stifle the voice of their intellect, and to assert that matter was 
created from nothing, at the command, or creative fiat, of their 
God. Even the metaphysically inclined Hindu Deism goes the length 
of saying that as the spider spins out its web from within its belly, 
so does the creator project the material, the frame-work and all of 
the universe from within himself ; and just as the spider withdraws 
its web within itself, so does the creator re-absorb the whole universe 
at the end of the ‘ cosmic day.’ This is monism with a vengeance ; 
but it has to be ushered into the world at the cost of rationality. 
Even the satisfaction which the Hindu doctrine seems to afford is 
more apparent than real, since it implies the acknowledgment of 
duality in the ‘ spider’s belly, ’ in the first instance. 

The last stronghold of the Creationist Philosophy is the idea that 
its creator is pure imagination, on a somewhat enlarged scale ; but 
unfortunately for its validity the hypothesis, though daring to a 
degree, is only calculated to land its supporters in the midst of infirm 
land and bogs. For imagination is inseparably associated with 
affectivity, and affectivity is wedded to an unfulfilled wish. As to 
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this Baudouin has the following lucid observations to make in his 
“Studies on Psycho-analysis “ pages 56 and 57 

“ Frank introspection, and psycho-analysis which is an introspection induced by 
the analyst, are continually giving evidence that the substratum of dreams is strongly 
affective. Conversely, affective states in the waking life are imaginative states and 
tend to induce reverie. Affectivity and imagination run in couples. The poet's live- 
liest images are dictated by intense emotion. These are familiar facts ; but the 
analysis of condensations renders our knowledge of them more precise. Vigorous 
condensation, the outcome of a strong affect, is the pre-eminent characteristic of 
creative Unagination. Affectivity influences associations much as heat influences 
certain mechanical mixtures, changing the mechanical mixtures into a chemical com- 
pound. Perhaps we are wrong in using the term creative imagination ; it is the 
affect (conscious or subconscious) which is the creator, and which synthesises the 
images into new unities." 

Affectivity and emotion are both centered round the individual’s 
wishes, whether these be conscious or subconsciously entertained. 
In other words, dreaming presupposes the existence of strong ungra- 
tified wishes, potent enough to set the mental mechanism in motion. 
If the wish is gratified there will be an end to the dream. Baudouin 
may again be quoted usefully (Ibid., p. 57):-- 

“ If the affective state is to be maintained the primary essential is that it 
should not be completely discharged in action. ^ Possession is the death of love, ' said 
one of my subjects. Thus we may contrast ‘ affectives ' with * actives. ' Now it 
is when activity is maintained in such a fashion, i.e.y when the discharge of affect 
into action is incomplete, that it is accompanied by imaginative production, reverie, 
condensation. Imagination, dreaming (in the sense of reverie), thus manifest them- 
selves as substitutes for unrealized action ; they presuppose a surcharge of affect, a 
surplus of undischarged affect. During sleep we have analogous conditions ; sleep 
is characterised by the suspension of motor activity. It is then tha^we have dreams, 
which are nothing but pent-up activity." 

There is thus nothing to admire in the concept of imagination as 
a creator, for freedom from desire, hence from imperfection, can 
never be regarded as a characteristic of a life abandoned to eternal 
and unending dreaming or to perpetual brown study, as reverie is 
termed. Besides this, there can be no such thing as imagination 
apart from a being who imagines. An imaginer is required to imagine 
dreams. What purpose will it serve to posit imagination as a pure ab- 
straction in existence ? 
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Moses Maim^nides (1135—1204 A. D.) regarded imagination as an 
indication of a defect, and wrote : 

''Imagination, therefore, was never employed as a figure in speaking of 
God, while thought and reason are figuratively ascribed to Him ” (The Guide for the 
Perplexed, p. 64). 

As for the notion of creation of things from pure nothing which 
is insisted upon by Christian and Muslim Theologians, it is easy to 
understand that such a notion is likely to be directly strengthened 
by the phenomena of dreams, which immature reason is apt to regard 
as devoid of all pretensions to substantiveness, hence, as originating 
from pure nothing. It is a remarkable fact, and one which will have 
very far-reaching consequences, that while the Christian and Muslim 
theologians are prepared to go the length of holding matter to have 
been created from nothing, they do not regard it as any the less 
material for that reason. But if matter was created from nothing, 
it must be endowed with a reality born of nothingness ; and since 
mind or spirit is uncreate, the reality of a matter which is the 
progeny of nought can only be described as imaginary in comparison 
with that of spirit. Thus, the immediate and logical result of their 
belief about the origin of matter, will be the acceptance of the 
doctrine of Vedanta, which also describes the world as an illusion, i.e., 
a reality bom of nothingness ! 

As a result of the foregoing discussion, we may say that neither 
Idealism nor any other system of philosophy can ever hope to succeed 
in solving the world mystery, without first recognizing the existence 
of two fundamentally different kinds of substances, the conscious 
and the uncopgcious. The difficulty which stares the materialist in 
the face, however, is even greater than that which the Idealist 
has to overcome, since materialism cannot possibly aim higher 
than the attainment of peaceful repose in the grave, together with 
the extinction of all those high and noble aspirations and hopes 
which alone go to make life worth living. 

If materialists would but push their enquiries to their legiti- 
mate end, they would not fail to see that dead matter, which is 
their only stock-in-trade, is utterly incapable of discharging the 
functions of the mind, and unconscious force is equally helpless in 
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carrying on the processes of deliberation. We mfght, in passing, 
refer to the following memorable words of one of the leading men 
of science, quoted by Sir Oliver Lodge 

**lt is worth any amount of trouble to . . . know by one’s own knowledge the great 
truth . . . that the honest and rigorous following up of the argument which leads us to 
' materialism ’ inevitably carries us beyond ... If the materialist affirms that the 
universe and all its phenomena are resolvable into matter and motion, Berkeley replies, 
True ; but what you call matter and motion are known to us only as forms of con- 
sciousness ; their being is to be conceived or known ; and the existence of a state of 
eonsciousness, apart from a thinking mind, is a contradiction in terms. I conceive 
this reasoning to be irrefragable. And, therefore, if I were obliged to choose be- 
tween absolute materialism and absolute idealism, I should feel compelled to accept 
the latter alternative. ” 

The denial of reality to the material world can never mean 
its total negation, or anything more than this that it is but a 
dream-like panorama composed of forms that dissolve, or begin to 
dissolve, as soon as they are made, and of scenes which are imperma- 
nent and constantly changing This changing and shifting aspect 
of things in nature is calculated to fill the mind with a sense of 
their impermanence, and may be likened to a dream for that reason. 
For, persistence being the test of reality, mind is apt to regard 
all that is impermanent as unreal. As Herbert Spencer points out : — 

‘ ‘ By reality we mean persistence in consciousness : a persistence which is either 
unconditional, as our con.sciousness of space, or which is conditional, as our conscious- 
ness of a body while grasping it. The real, as we conceive it, is distinguished solely 
by the test of persistence ; for by this test we separate it from what we call the 
unreal. Between a person standing before us and the idea of such a person, we 
discriminate by our ability to expel the idea from consciousness^d our inability, 
while looking at him, to expel the person from consciousness. And when in doubt as 
to the trustworthiness of some impression made on our eyes in the dusk, we settle the 
matter by observing whether the impression persists on closer inspection ; and we 
predicate reality if the persistence is complete. How truly persistence is what we 
mean by reality, is shown in the fact that when, after criticism has proved that the 
real as presented in perception is not the objectively real, the vague consciousness 
which we retain of the objectively real, is of something which persists absolutely, 
under all changes of mode, form or appearance. And the fact that we cannot form 
even an indefinite notion of the absolutely real, except as the absolutely persistent 
implies that persistence is our ultimate test of the real, whether as existing under its 
unknown form or under the form known to us ” — {The First Principles). 
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In the light of the above observations of the great English 
philosopher, it is easy to see that the objects of the senses— whether 
we call them ideas or bodies— are impermanent and fleeting^ hence, 
endowed only with a sort of relative reality as compared with the 
absolute persistence of substance. They may well be called mayavic 
(illusory), by way of a figure of speech. 

The error of the Idealist, on the other hand, lies in his giving 
undue prominence to his one-sided view of things based on a system, 
of abstractions, and in his denial of concrete nature ; for assuming 
that the perceptible objects are but sensations and ideas, these sensa- 
tions and ideas themselves differ from one another and, therefore, 
must be composed of some kind of material. And, since nothing alone 
can be created from nothing, the material which enters into the com- 
position of these bodies, ideas, sensations, or anything else that we 
may be pleased to call them, must be eternal. Hence, absolute 
persistence, i.e,, reality, is also the characteristic of matter of 
which bodies are made, though not of the forms which it assumes 
from time to time, in consequence of the operation of the forces of 
nature. 

Thus, true Idealism while describing the universe as a passing 
show, does not go the length of saying that it is altogether non- 
existent. Hence what it describes as an illusion is the same thing 
as is called the material world by the Realist. The immediate data 
of perception being sensation, it is immaterial whether we call the 
perceptible world a bundle of different kinds of sensations or of 
material bodkjs and things. It is true that sensations are only 
sense-affections, but it is also true that they mostly arise indepen- 
dently of the volition of the perceiving consciousness and, therefore, 
from the action of an external stimulus on the organs of the senses. 
The existence of a world of some sort, apart from the perceiving 
consciousness, is, thus, beyond dispute, and even were we to go 
so far as to say that only sensations constitute the perceptible world, 
it must be conceded that different sensations differ inter se in respect 
of the elements which enter into their composition. This is but 
another way of saying that they are composed of some kind 
of material, which, for the sake of lucidity and uniformity of 
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thought, roust be termed matter. Hence, when*certain Idealists 
imagine that their philosophy implies the elimination of the ma- 
terial universe, they conceive an impossibility, notwithstanding the 
fact that the proof of the existence of matter depends on its being 
perceived. 

It will save Idealism much trouble and humiliation to know 
that a fanatical insistence on the employment of wrong and inap- 
propriate words in the description of things is only calculated to 
increase one s own difficulties, and that the use of such words as 
illusion and mriifa actually tends to shut it out from a large depart- 
ment of scientific thought without which truth cannot be definitely 
distinguished from its antithesis, the untruth. It is true that the 
knowledge of the soul is the primary source of the highest good 
from which materialism is debarred by its denial of the very exist- 
ence of spirit, as a substance separate and distinct from matter ; 
but it is equally true that only that which is free from doubt, error 
and ignorance, the three constituents of falsehood, is termed know- 
ledge, the cause of which can never be furthered, but is always 
obstructed, by a false and vicious terminology . 

It is to be added that the materialist remains entangled in 
the meshes of delusion only so long as he does not recognise the 
nature of consciousness, and describes it as a product of matter. 
The moment he comes round to acknowledge consciousness as an 
independent reality, he will find the veil of matter, which is barring 
his further progress, torn away from his eyes. He will then 
throw away his weights and measures, and the scaljjel and other 
instruments of research in the region of a purely material science, 
and find himself face to face with the Living Existence, and learn 
the Truth. The Idealist imbued witb the true spirit of enquiry, 
on the contrary, begins by owning allegiance to the Principle of 
Life from the very commencement, and thus avoids most of the 
laborious uphill work of the materialist. The one works in the 
light of Truth while the other discards this method, and has 
necessarily to grope in the darkness of doubt and uncertainty. But 
the culmination or the crowning point of both the Realistic and 
the Idealistic philosophy, when carried to the ultimate issue, is 
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the same, namely, “Life is God, and I am HE or, as the Bible 
says, “ I have said, ye are gods. 

We may now take a bird's eye view of the different theories 
of creation which we have analyzed in the course of our investiga- 
tion. The following tables will not only show, at a glance, the 
position and merit of each theory, but will also render the task of 
comparison an easy one. 

{A) —The Theistic Account. 


First Cause- Nature of the world-process. 


God (a spirit). | Creation by the word of command of a 

i real material universe, or a making: of something 
I out of nothing. 


(E)—The Hindu Theory. 


First Cause. 

Nature of the world-process. 

God ('a spirit). 

, 

Projection and final re-absorption of a real 
universe, in ‘ imitation ' of a spider's web. 

{O—The Materialistic Theory. 

Causes. 

1 

Nature of the world-process. 

(1) Dead, unconscious matter, 

and 

(2) Mechanic^d Force. 

Evolution, in the course of which conscious- 
ness arises from dead matter, as miraculously 
as the creation of the world out of nothing. 

1 

(D)~The Vedantic (Advaita) Theory. 

Cause. 

Nature of the world-process. 

Sat-chit*ananda (consciousness). 

Creation is caused by the nfiyaiakti 
(the faculty of Imagination), and is purely 
illusory. 


* J(^n, X. 34. 
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Of the above, the theistic theory, set out in Table (A), is wrong 
because it contradicts the daily human experience that out of nothing 
nothing comes. 

The Hindu theory, given in Tal^e (B), is also defective, for it 
merely begs the question by pushing the duality of the seer and the 
seen into the spider-like belly of a gorging and disgorging Causa 
Causans of worlds. 

The position of the materialist, as shown in Table (C), is equally 
untenable. He confines his attention to the purely objective side of 
things, and loses sight of the subjective aspect with which Haeckel 
considers modem Monism to be quite compatible, and the logic of 
which is looked upon as simply irrefragable by Huxley. It is all very 
well to say that our modern Monism is quite compatible with the 
subjective side of the problem, but when is effect to be given to that 
admittedly unanswerable position ? 

The Vedantic theory has already been dealt with fully, and needs 
but little comment here. Its monistic aspiration is foredoomed to 
failure, like that of the modem Monist, who seeks to establish 
his Monism by joining matter and force with a hyphen. Even 
Berkeley must be supposed to have thrown up the brief when he 
introduced the idea of an universal mind, distinct and separate 
from the individual mind, though it is difficult to conceive how such 
an idea could ever find a place in his unbending Idealism ; for the 
idea of the universal mind cannot but be a state of one's own con- 
sciousness, and, as such, no more an independent reality than the 
material world, which Idealists persist in regarding as acetate of the 
perceiving consciousness. 

To sum up, consciousness is a reality independent of matter, and 
in no sense its product. It is eternal, having neither beginning nor 
end. The universe is eternal, too, and contains material forms which 
-ate subject to evolution and change. Matter is also uncreate and 
eternal. The materialistic theory, culminating in the doctrine of 
Evolution, is necessarily imperfect, one-sided and undignified. It is 
imperfect, because it ignores the existence of spirit ; one-sided, be- 
cause it confines its survey to the objective side of things; and undigni- 
fied. because it insults the Living Reality by treating it as a product 
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of dead matter. The theologian is wrong, because he has no true 
conception of God, because he ascribes an origin to the universe, and 
because he insists on the creation of things out of nothing. It is 
he who is responsible for making religion a butt of ridicule and con- 
tempt for the scientific world. When properly understood, Religion 
and Science would work hand in hand, without a possibility of friction, 
which is always the result of unreasonableness on che part of the 
former, and of a hasty, and, for that reason, necessarily imperfect 
investigation, on that of the latter. 



CHAPTER III. 


GOD. 

“ From one point of view, that is with reference to the infinity of living beings, 
it is characterised by manyness ; looked at without distinction of attributes which 
never desert it, it is ever one ; with respect to its changing modalities, it is evanescent 
and perishing ; as regards its attributes and continuity of substance, it is enduring 
and eternal, being always manifest ; as a subject of knowledge it is all-pervading 
in so far as it knows all- things ; in point of form, it abides in its own extension or, 
size ;'-even such is the unique natural glory of the soul.”— Amrita Chandia. 

He who knoweth his own self knoweth God. "'—Sayings of Muhummad. 

The conception of God in the mind of the average man has a charm 
of elusiveness that is the most awesome and tantalising. Many have 
considered the mystery as insoluble and declare it beyond the reach of 
human thought. An ancient Hindu scripture maintains 

‘ ‘ Thou canst not see the seer of seeing, thou canst not hear the hearer of 
hearing, thou canst not comprehend the comprehender of comprehending, thou canst 
not know the knower of knowing.”— Upani^ad, 3. 4. 2. 

Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa used to illustrate the difficulty 
of God-knowledge by likening God to an infinite mountain of sugar 
and the sages to ants, who could not be imagined as eating up the 
whole mountain. '' Sukhdeva and other holy sages were at best ants 
of the largest sort. If we say that they were able to eat up eight 
or ten particles of the sugar, we have said enough in their favour. 
It is just as absurd to say that God the absolute has been known and 
comprehended by anybody, as it is to say that a mouiitain of sugar 
has been carried home by some ants to be eaten up. ' 

Hindu metaphysicians have always maintained that God, being 
the Knower, cannot himself be known, because the knowing subject 
can never become the object of knowledge.* But while it is true 
that Divinity cannot be subjected to the microscope, the scalpel and 
othei^ similar instruments of investigation in the phenomenal world, 
it is not beyond the human understanding to get a tolerably accurate 

* See Max Muller’s ‘ Philosophy of Vedanta,’ pages 64 — 71. 
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idea of divine virtues and attributes, by a careful analysis and critical 
survey of the available facts and material. 

The word God is used in several different senses by mankind, 
though, so far as we are aware, no attempt has been made by any 
philosopher or theologian to explain its different significances hi- 
therto. Sotpe of these significations may be put down as follows : 

(1) the notion of Consciousness or Life in the abstract, taken 
as an all-pervading Essence, or Existence ; 

(2) the idea of a Liberated Soul, and collectively of all the 
liberated Souls, who reside above the realm of ‘ illusion,’ that is, 
high up above the universe of name and form, hence the Most 
High ; 

(3) the motion of a kind of creative force or principle, the 'kuwwat- 
i’khayaU^ or Imagination ; 

(4) the notion of a man-like personal creator ; and 

(5) the conception of the creative logoi, that is, thoughts of the 
all-knowing, unmanitest Essence, the Spirit of God. 

Of these, the first two are to be found in almost all systems of 
religion, though generally hidden behind allegory and metaphor, the 
third is the outcome of a psychological and metaphysical analysis of 
the functions of mind, the fourth is a pure dogma of ignorant 
superstition, and the last is a personification of ideas, the collective 
aspect of jnana. As instances of the first type, we might mention 
Allah, from al and lah, ‘the secret one,’ and Brahman, the unre- 
veal^, as distinguished from Brahma, the revealed Godhead, the 
Father who cannot be known unless revealed by the Son (Luke x. 22). 
The Biblical elohim, and the Arabic ilah furnish instances of the 
second, and Word, Logos, I^vara and Brahma of the fifth significance 
of God. 

As regards the significance of the words elohim and ilah, we 
may refer to the ‘ Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics ' (Vol. vi, p. 
248), which points out : 

The word Ilah (identical with the eloah of Job) . . . appears from its form 
to be originally a plural, and, indeed, of the earlier Semitic, il (Heb. d) on the analogy 
of shif ah from shaf-at, ‘lip* (where the at is a feminine affix). Of ilah itself the 
Biblical elohim is a further plural, of which, curiously, there appears to be a trace in 
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the Arabic vocative of Allah ^ viz., illahumma, which the native grammarians find the 
{greatest difficulty in explaining.” 

The fact that the word Allah is traceable to two different roots 
indicates the comprehensive nature of the derivation ; it does not 
contradict either of the two views which, as will be fully shown, 
in a later chapter, are the two aspects of truth. As a matter of fact, 
the primary root of the word seems to be the sound el, represented 
by the letter 1, the Sanskrit which is an epithet of Indra, a poetic 
personification of Life, the hidden Light, i.e.. consciousness. Accord- 
ing to Harold Bayley, 

“The word huyl is equal to heol, haul, or hoiil, the Celtic name for the Stm. 
It is seemingly from /tco/, the eternal El, that we derive our adjectives hale, u hole, 
and holy. The Teutonic for Holy is hel, heli, heil, or ala, i. c., Ella, God that has 
existed for ever, the All and the Whole. In apparently all languages the word signify- 
ing holy has been derived from the divinely honoured sunlight.”* 

El, thus, like lah, is a symbol for the hidden light divine. Mr. 
Bayley has traced many words containing this simple sound, el, to 
their primitive roots, of which we need only refer to Israel here. 

“It is obvious,” writes Mr. Bayley, “that Jeshnrun or ‘Israel’ refers 
frequently to something more than an historic tribe of Semitic demon-worshippers, 
and that Israel, he or she, is sometimes a personification of the individual soul 
wandering in the wilderness. I suggest that the name Israel resolves itself naturally 
into Is, ‘ the light of, ’ ra, ‘ the eternal Sun which has existed for ever, ' and El, 
the First Cause, ‘ the principle or beginning of all things. ’ The poetic ‘ Israel ’ thus 
appears as an extension of the name Ezra, ‘ Rising of Light, ' and as another personi- 
fication of the Divine Essence, Light, or Colony in the soul. ’ ’ t 

Thus, Allah is the ‘ hidden flame/ X the eternal, uncreate 
Conscious Essence, which is manifested, most fully and perfectly, in 
the llah or Elohim, whether we take the word to be AHah or a 
contraction of Al-ilah. As regards the notion of a plurality of Gods 
implied in the epithet, it will be premature to enter into an explana- 
tion of it at this stage ; we shall, therefore, reserve it for a later and 


* ‘ The Lost Language of Symbolism,’ Vol. i, p. 329. 
t ‘ The Lost Language of Symbolism,’ Vol. i, p. 284. 
t A flame itself is the summation of a large number of luminous points. 
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more fitting occasion. Meanwhile, we may proceed with our enquiry 
into the general idea of God. 

The etymological significance of the word God is not quite 
clear, but in Old Norse or Icelandic, the oldest of the Scandinavian 
group of tongues, we find it applied ‘ to heathen deities (neuter and 
almost always plural), and afterwards changed to gud, to signify 
God ' (The Imperial Dictionary). 

According to Mr. Bayley,^ the letter g was understood by the 
mystics as meaning self-existent, o as signifying the Perfect one, 
and d as representing brilliancy. Hence, in mystic philology, the 
word God probably means an eternal, self-existent, but hidden 
Essence of the nature of Light, i,e.. Consciousness, which is the 
source of inner illumination. 

The Persian Khuda, is really Khud-Uy Khud implying self and :i, 
from ‘ ai/inda/ acomer. The idea is that of a self-subsistent being 
or substance, and expresses the attribute of sourcelessness. Hence, 
the Persian conception of God is that of Consciousness or Life, which 
is its own source. The word would have also applied to matter and 
other existing substances, no doubt, had it not been for the fact that 
consciousness is entitled to precedence over them, on the ground 
that it is necessary for their perception. The highly interesting title 
or name of Jehovah (a corruption of Jahweh, literally, the living 
Reality),! the epithet ‘ I am,* is also grounded on a similar conception 
of Consciousness or Life, and is an instance of what is known to 
the Jaina Philosophers as bhava nikskepu t For divinity being an 
inalienable attribute of Life, and Life being characterised by 6e-ing, 
God may be described as that which is. If we were to put these 
words in the mouth of Life, personified as God, they would become 
‘ 1 amd or ‘ I am that amd that is, ‘ I am he who is.' Accordingly, 
we find in several of the scriptures of the world Divinity revealing 
‘ I am ’ as its name. 


* See ‘The Lost Language of Symbolism, ' Vol. ii, pages 364 and 365 . 
t See ‘The Lost Language of Symbolism,' Vol. i, p. 302 . 

4 Nikfihepa bears reference to the method of naming objects, which is of four 
kinds as follows : 
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Sometimes when emphasis is to be laid on the indefinable nature 
of Life, 'lam’ becomes * I am that I am.’ In the Zdroastrian faith, 
one of the most secret names of Divinity is Ahini'* (I am). So is 
Ahmi yat ahmi mazdao ” (I am that I am Mazda). 

In the Old Testament, God is said to, have revealed his name to 
Moses, saying, “ I am that I am,” and to have directed him to tell 
the people of Israel: ”‘I am’ hath sent me unto you ” (Exodus, 
iii. 14). 

So, also, in the Hindu Scriptures the Lord is known by the great 
ineffable name of SoAam Asmi” (I am he who is).t The Sanskrit, 
Asmi yad asmi ’ is literally, ‘ I am That I am.’f 

Jesus Christ also used “ lam” (with reference to Life when he 
said, ” Before Abraham was I am ” (John viii. 58), meaning ” lam ” 
was before Abraham. Surely this is much more than an accidental 
concurrence of thought and expression, and betrays a substratum of 
sound philosophy underlying all rational systems of Religion, and, in 
all probability, a common origin as well. 

It is to be observed, however, that the original conception of 
Godhood, as disclosed by the etymology of the divine names does not 
contain anything like the idea of a creator within it ; nor do we find 
within its four corners aught that might be deemed to countenance 
the theologian’s attribution of a mandike resolving and repenting 
personality to his deity. No wonder, then, that the present-day 
thinkers, finding the adulterated concept of modern theology in- 
consistent with rational thought, have been led to reject the idea 
of god altogether. 

(1) at random inama nikshepa), calling a man Wolf, Krishnfl and the like ; 

(2) with reference to some special attribute mentally transferred to the object 
{sth'lpana nikshepa), calling the pieces of wood used in the game of chess 
knights, bishops, and so forth ; 

(3) with reference to the potentiality residing in the thing idrni^ya nikshepa), 

calling a rajas son raja / and 

<4'i with reference to function or calling {Idifiva nikshrpa)^ to nickname a 

person devotee because of his performing devotion. 

* Hormazd Yasht (see Haug’s Essays on Parsis, p. 1951 

t Isavasya Upanisad, 16. 

I See ‘ The Fountain-Head of Religion ’ by Ganga Prasad. 
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The controversy has centered itself round a sort of watch-maker 
which represents the theological conception of a creator. Just as by 
seeing a watch one comes to the conclusion that there is a watch- 
maker who made it, so by seeing the universe, the theologian jumps 
to the conclusion that there is a man-like world-maker whose handi- 
work it must be. 

It has already been established in the last chapter that the 
notion of a creation of the world is unentertainable for rational 
thought ; but it has not yet been ascertained whether God be the 
creator of individuals or not. We shall, therefore, investigate this 
matter before proceeding any further. 

The first question which arises in connection with the idea of 
creation is, why should a creator take the trouble of making anything 
at all ? This has been answered differently by different systems. 
One system suggests that he wanted to make the world because 
it pleased him to do so ; another, that he felt lonely and wanted 
company ; a third, that he wanted to create beings who would praise 
his glory and worship him ; a fourth, that he did it in sport, and so 
on. But none of these answers is to the point or satisfactory. It 
is necessary to note at the very outset that if the creator be full 
and perfect in himself, he cannot have any desires or unsatisfied 
cravings in him ; for blissfulness,* which must be an attribute of 
Godhood, only means a state of consciousness in which there is 
not only a knowledge of perfection and fulness in one's own self, 


* Those who ascribe anger to their god forget that anger is not an attribute 
of Godhood, sin^^e Divinity must be presumed to be happy, and since anger is the 
antithesis of happiness, as it only arises when things do not happen as they should, 
and thereby upset the equilibrium and serenity of the mind. Hence, he who is angry 
cannot be happy at the same time. Now, if it be true that the ci-eator sees all 
things, he must see, every moment of his life, the full panorama of human wickedness 
and sin, sufficient, at times, by its bare description, to make one’s blood boil with 
indignation. It would follow that if he be an irritable god, he would hardly ever 
have a moment’s peace of mind, to say nothing of happiness, for himself. But a 
being who has no moments of happiness, in his life, can hardly be of any use to any 
one else as a god. Himself in need of happiness, he certainly cannot confer it 
on others. It follows, therefore, that anger can have no place in the disposition of a 
god. 
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but an absence of all desires as well. Hence, if a God^sought pleasure 
in the homage of his creatures, he could not be happy in himself, 
since his happiness would then depend on the being and actions of 
others. 

Moreover, it is a blot on omniscience to say that it could not 
foresee that happiness could not be had from the company of 
unhappy moi’tals. How could an all-wise, omniscient God expect 
ignorant, miserable wretches, as most of us undoubtedly are, to 
offer him the devotion of our bleeding hearts, particularly as we 
know, on the authority of Deism itself, that if he had not created 
us there would have been no suffering and sorrow for us? Again, 
if the creator be omnipotent, as he is supposed to be, why should 
it please him to create a world where sorrow and pain are the 
inevitable lot of his creatures ? Why should he not make happier 
beings to keep him company, if company be what he desires ? 
These are some of the objections to the replies given by the various 
systems of theology, and their force is only too evident to be 
ignored. 

Shall we. then, say that the creative impulse is a playful 
function of the god of heaven and earth, or the Lilu of the lord, as 
Hinduism puts it ? But this, too, fails to satisfy the intellect ; for 
on this supposition creation ceases to be the act of a responsible 
maker, and is reduced to a mechanical functioning of a faculty like 
that of imagination, which, is not a divine function, by any means, 
as has been already seen in the previous chapter. 

It is thus clear that the idea of an anthropomorphic creator 
is in no way acceptable to reason. This much argument vould have 
ordinarily sufficed to settle the point, but as deep-rooted prejudices 
have become associated with the notion of a personal creator, we 
shall examine the doctrine still further to lay bare the error of 
theology. 

The theologian, with his notions of an anthropomorphic 
Architect of the world, thinks that souls are made by a god to inhabit 
the dwellings of flesh which he also makes for them. This amounts 
to saying that each and every soul is created there and then to 
inhabit an organism as it is made, so that it is in no way responsible 
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for its being, .condition and environment, having had no manner 
of ‘ hand ' in their designing and making. Thus, if a soul is born 
ignorant, it is not its fault ; for it was so created by its god. But the 
question is ; why should an omnipotent creator create ignorant souls 
and then be constantly sending down prophets and saviours for their 
enlightenment, and suffer contradictory doctrines to be circulated 
amongst them, so that, ordinarily, it should be well nigh impossible 
to know the truth ? This is by no means all, for the crowning act 
of this comedy of errors, we are told, will take place on the 
Judgment Day, when the same just and omnipotent god will sit 
in judgment to judicially determine and pronounce upon the errors 
and shortcomings of men, and will punish or reward them according 
to their deeds ; and lo ! the rewards and punishments shall be 
eternal. It would further seem that the plea of ignorance would 
not be allowed, so that a soul could not plead that the understanding 
which it had received failed to prove to its satisfaction that the 
teaching of Muhummad the Prophet, was entitled to greater credence 
than the doctrine of Christ, the Son, or vice vrrsa ! And what 
of him who dies in his mother’s womb ? Alas ! even he must appear 
to be punished or rewarded on the Judgment Day, and to be sent 
to heaven or hell, for there is no third place for souls to go to 
in the cosmogony of popular Theism. Why should it be sent lo 
one place rather than the other, seems to be a matter of pure 
arbitrary will, in the absence of any rules for the exercise of a 
judicial discrecion. But this is sufficiently absurd to be acceptable 
to reason. With due respect to our beloved brethren who put 
their faith 'in these doctrines, we are constrained to observe that 
notions such as these might have passed for good sense or sound 
philosophy in the dark days of the medieval period, but that in the 
present state of human civilization intelligent people have a right 
to expect consistent reason rather than a torrent of chaotic speech 
from those who set themselves up as the spiritual teachers of men. 

Be this as it may, the main point is, whether it is reasonable 
to ascribe the creation of souls to a god? As to this the following 
argument, it is hoped, might suffice to cure us of our mad infatuation 
for the notion especially for the notion of creation of simple 
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substances, which cannot be deemed to be otherwise than as eternally 
existing in nature 

If soul is spirit, either the creator manufactures it out of his 
own body, for he is said to be pure spirit, or out of a lump of 
spiritual ‘ clay ' which he might possess * But, in the first case, 
each created soul would go to reduce the being of the deity which is 
absurd, since the deity is unchanging and Immutable ; and in the 
second, that is, on the assumption that the supposed maker is pos- 
sessed of a lump of spiritual ‘clay’ from which he manufactures 
souls, this lump of spiritual clay * must be either composed of atoms, 
or be non-atomistie in its nature. If the former, then each spiritual 
atom is already in existence as a spirit, and the attribution of its 
creation to a god is purely gratuitous. Nor can it be maintained that 
the great fashioner of things forms spirits by combining several 
‘ atoms ’ of this spiritual stuff , for spirit is a simple substance. On 
the latter hypothesis that liie spiritual ' clay ’ is nori-atomistic in its 
structure-- )! would not be possible to break it up into smaller spirits, 
for that \vouid be inconsistent with the nature of the substance itself. 
The only other hypothesis of a creation from ‘ nothing * is not 
admissible in philosophy. The nature of spirit is evident from the 
nature of Ood, whoissaih to be a spirit and uncreate. Now, since 
the nature of substances does rut vary to suit Individual beliefs, it 
follows that if spirit is uncreate m the case of God, it must be so 
in ail other cases. Hence, all the souls are eternal and uncreate, 
that is, self subsistent 

It wiir))ay us more than we may be prepared to acknowleage 
at this stage to know that so far as the attributes pertaiTiing to the 
substance of being are concerned, divinity can di Her in no particular 
from any ordinary soul for Justus gold is gold all over the world, whe- 
ther we come across it in the Hiniala;, as or the prairies of North Ame- 
rica, so is spirit never anything else but sj.-irit howsoever and whereso- 
ever it be found. Thus, no differerxe is possible between things formed 
ot one cmd the same substance, except with reference to the element of 

^ it is worth noticing that it is simply i.mposbib]e for a real, that is to say, .sirnple 
individuality or being, to divide itself, since a simple substance is not” liable to 
division or disruption, bavinp no which might lie separated off from one another. 
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impurity which may be found to be adhering to one individual and not 
to another. AndT this is precisely the difference between God and man, 
the one being pure spirit, fully evolved out into perfection, and the 
other still weltering in the filth of sin and uncleanliness. Hence is God 
the ideal of perfection for the imagination of man, whose inner essence 
is no less pure and divine and also uncreate than that of Him whom 
he worships to attain salvation 

We must now ascertain if Divinity can be said to be the maker of 
bodies. Here also theology has nothing more than the old analogy of 
a watch-maker to advance in support of its doctrine, and nothing to 
say in reply to the objections that arise against it. To begin with, how 
is it that so much precious time is wasted in the course of gestation ? 
An almighty god decides to make a being, but why is his order not 
obeyed at once ? Again, the good lord decides to make the being, but 
the latter comes to an end in many instances in a 'foetal condition. The 
question is, is the miscarriage of the divine effort due to the action of 
some other power, or is the lord god supposed to change his mind in 
the middle of the process of manufacturing? If the former, we are 
landed in further difficulties, because the destroying power is apparent- 
ly more powerful than the creator, as it can override his commands. If 
the latter, the divine maker must be taken to be a whimsical, capri- 
cious, changeable being, wanting in force of character and dignity, and 
devoid of respect for his own decrees. Thus, in the one case the 
attempt of the creator fails on account of his impotence, and in the 
other, owing to his fickle-niindedness. This is quite sufficient to show 
that the idea of creation is altogether an untenable one. The evidence 
or appearance of design, which is the strongest argument in favour of 
the theory of creation, is more than counter-balanced by the evidence 
of imperfections all round. 

If the pious theologian would only refiect on the problem calmly, 
he would soon perceive that his explanation -that God is the maker of 
the body— does not tally with his own notion of the dignity of his Su- 
preme Being, whom he thus hastily puts at the beck and call, not only of 
every virtuous couple but of all those who sin in adultery, fornication 
and incest as well. If God unequivocally condemns— and theology assures 
us that he does— certain departures from the code of sexual purity 
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laid down by him, how can he be accredited with fhe creation of 
children ushered into being in violation of his own commandments and 
laws ? To make him bless and fructify the very act which he emphatic- 
ally condemns is to put him in the category of maniacs and babes. 
The theologian might now take refuge behind the angels, and maintain 
that they are responsible for the making of the body, but the angels 
only do the will of the ‘ Father,' so that the making of the child in 
every case of adultery, fornication and incest must be sanctioned 
by him. 

Besides, it will be interesting to know how the lord makes a 
body — with his hands, like any ordinary labourer, or without them, 
i. c., by a mere word of command ? If we now say that he makes it 
with his hands, then an infinity of hands are required to make all the 
infinity of bodies of all kinds of living beings, in the entire universe ; 
but this is absurd, since he can only be all hands ' and nothing else on 
this hypothesis. Neither js the dignity of a god enhanced or made 
manifest by his keeping his hands constantly for the full period of 
embryonic growth, in such unholy t places as some of the wombs in 
such cases at least where the female does not resent the advances 
of the male after conception— must necessarily be. The other alter- 
native is equally untenable, since there is no connection of cause and 
effect between the word of a god and the making of an organism. 

Furthermore, if an outside agency were to create the body, it 
would not be an organism but a manufactured article ; for its making 
would proceed from periphery to centre. Hence, it is impossible for 
God himself to make an organism unless from within, which case 
he would have to become the * soul ’ of the creature itself ; but that 
would be fatal to the position taken up by Deisitic theology. 

Further reflection enables us to perceive that the creation of the 
physical organism can be ascribed to the agency of a god only in one 


* Acconiing to more advanced theologians God has no hands at all. 

T This argument also disposes of the untenable notion that God’s agency is 
needed for the doing of all that is done under the sun. We then have God not only 
growing grass, germinating seeds, and manufacturing milk in the mammaries of the 
female, but also making such unsightly, filthy things as pus, saliva, urine and faeces 
in the human and animal organisms ! But this is too ridiculous to be entertained. 
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of the two foKowing ways : either he starts with the soul as a 
centre and then plasters it over with matter, or makes the body^ 
in the first instance, in the same way as a man makes a house, 
and puts in the soul to inhabit it. But in either case, the soul 
would be unable to act through the body or to feel its affections 
as its own, since the warmth of actual intimacy would be lacking 
in both cases. In order that the soul should feel with the body, it 
must constantly expand with its growing size, so that at each moment 
of development there should be a complete harmony between the 
tenement and it.-, tenant. The phenomenon of growth does not 
imply the plastering over of the soul witii matter, nor does it resem- 
ble the occupation of a house by its lessee ; it is the result of absorp- 
tion and assimilation of the necessary material by the ‘ tenant ' him- 
self. One has only to look at the process of growth and development 
of organic beings to be convinced of this fact. It follows, therefore, 
that the physical organism cannot possibly be made unless the soul 
itself becomes the builder thereof. The only other alternative left to- 
deistic theology is to say that God only supervises the making of the 
body, but this also involves the acknowledgment of the soul’s capacity 
to make its own body, since we cannot train stones into masons. 
Besides, when we look at the cases of malformation and deformity, to 
say nothing of those instances in which the child dies before birth, 
and of the inequalities of the material bodies in respect of physical and 
mental capacities, the conclusion that the making of the body cannot 
be the work of a perfect and impartial architect becomes irresistible 
and unavoidable. These difficulties vanish from our path the moment 
we recognize the soul to be its own God, and the maker of its own 
body. Thus, while, on the one hand, the tenet— that God makes the 
body*- loses not a tittle of its true, philosophical import, the imperfec- 
tions of the body and inequalities of surroundings, circumstances and 
conditions, on the other, are accounted for by the mechanical nature 
of the process and the differences of ‘ seeds ' and ‘ wombs’ arising 
from the influence of past karmas of the soul. 

Apart from the above, the theologian’s notion of a resolving 
and repenting Supreme Being, making things and then repenting of 
doing so is unentertainable on the additional ground of being in 



diametrical opposition to the idea of perfection, whiclf is the essential 
attribute of Divinity. We are liable to err because of our imperfections, 
but he who is Eternal and Omniscient, and to whom the past, the 
preser^t and the future are like an open book, does not need experience 
to teach him wisdom. The following from the “ Psychic Phenomena 
is relevant to the subject under consideration 

“We are so accustomed to boast of the ‘ God-like reason' with which man is 
endowed, that the position that the subjective mind— the soul— of man is incapable 
of exercising that function, in what we regard as the highest form of reasoning, seems, 
at first glance, to be a limitation of the intellectual power of the soul, and inconsistent 
with what we have been accustomed to regard as the highest attributes of human 
intelligence. But a moment’s refiection will develop the fact that this apparent 
limitation of intellectual power is, in reality, a God-like attribute of mind. God 
himself cannot reason inductively. Inductive reason pre-supposes an inquiry, a 
search after knowledge, an effort to arrive at correct conclusions regarding something 
t)f which we are ignorant. To suppose God to be an enquirer, a seeker after knowledge,, 
by finite processes of reasoning, is a conception of the Deity which negatives hi& 
omniscience, and measures infinite intelligence by purely finite standard. For our 
boasted ‘ God-like reason ’ is of the earth, earthy. It is the noblest attribute of the 
finite mind, it is true, but it is essentially finite. It is the outgrowth of an objective 
existence. “ 

W’hat is said of the finite processes of reasoning also holds good 
of experience, so that a bungling, blundering creator cannot possibly 
be regarded as an Omniscient God. The perfection of God which must 
be full in all respects is, thus, incompatible with the notion of a resolving 
and repenting deity, creating wretched, ignorant weaklingsof humanity, 
and insisting on their offering him the devotion of their bleeding and 
unconvinced hearts The true Godhead, therefore, must * consist of a 
Being or Beings, who have risen above the weaknesses of the passion- 
ate human nature which modern theology attributes toils deity. 

For the same and similar reasons Divinity can have also nothing 
to do with what is called the management of the world. To what 
earthly — or, for the matter of that, even heavenly— purpose can he 
whose being is the purest expression of holiness constitute himself a 
manager of the world ? Governorship and holiness, surely, do not go 
w’ell together, however much a flattering tongue might delight in 
describing certain kings as holy ; for holiness is not constituted by 
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virtuous deeds, which mark the limit of a householder’s dharma (pro- 
per conduct), and only begins with sannyasa (world-renunciation). 
Hence, no one who has not turned his back on the world— and he who 
actually governs it cannot be said to have done so— is entitled to be 
considered holy. 

As for the maker’s purpose, it must surely be in the nature of a 
mare’s nest if even with his omnipotence he has not been able to 
overcome the obstacles in his path by this time ; or the fault must lie 
with his omniscience if it has failed to warn him that he is thinking of 
achieving it'a bit too soon Neither do the facts speak much in favour 
of the quality of omnipotence supposed to be enjoyed by this Supreme 
Rulerof the worlds. For what shall wethinkof a police officer if he fail to 
stretch his hand to protect a man knowing that a robber is going to kill 
him the next moment ? Topunish the guilty is certainly just, but should 
we justify the constable who stands by and does nothing to save the 
victim ? And, if it would be unpardonably wrong in an ordinary low- 
paid constable to behave in this manner, how much worse would it be 
in a being who is all-knowing and omnipotent to allow such an outrage 
to be perpetrated ? If we do not refuse to look the facts in the face, we 
shall perceive that life is only too full of calamities and catastrophes, 
most of which could certainly be avoided if nature were under the 
guidance of an all -knowing, all-powerful and merciful god. As Mr. Joseph 
McCabe tersely puts it in his Bankruptcy of Religion (p- 34). 

“What would you think of the parent who would stand by and see his daug'hter 
grossly outraged, while fully able to prevent it? And would you be reconciled if 
the father proved to you that his daughter had offended his dignity in some way ?“ 

Torrential downpours in oceans and deserts when a timely drop is 
elsewhere needed to avert a widespread famine, wholesale destruction 
of life, regardless of age, sex and innocence, by pestilence and sword, 
extensive devastations by earthquake and tiood, ciiusing untold suffer- 
ing to living beings— all bear powerful witness to their causation being 
determined by natural law, but not by a Supreme xMerciful Intelligence, 
able to crush all opposition, of any kind whatsoever, from his path. 

Our conclusion, then, is that the notion of the Supreme Being as a 
Governor of the universe is as baseless and irrational as the wild 
■conjecture that divinity consists in the creation of a world. 



We must now turn our attention to the popular misconception 
^bout the immateriality of spirit which is, as often as not, taken to 
mean a denial of all substantiveness to it That the idea of absolute 
immateriality is contradicted everywhere by nature, needs no demon- 
stration ; for that which exists must have a concrete existence which 
is unthinkable apart from substantiveness of some kind or other. 

It is impossible to conceive even consciousness apart from a substra- 
tum of substantiveness. It may be that we shall never learn what 
the substance of consciousness is like, but to consider it as an 
existence without substantiveness is simply out of the question. 

The word ‘ spirit ' seems to have furnished a license for all sorts of 
rabid and fanciful speculation to unphilosophical theologians of the 
middle ages, and even to-day the vast majority of our race seem quite un- 
certain as to its precise significance. As a consequence of this philosophi- 
cal obscurity which has gathered round the word, the term ‘ spirit ’ 
has become a prolific source of error and dispute. The truth is that 
by the immateriality of spirit intellect understands, not that which is 
devoid of all substratum of substantiveness, but that which is not 
matter in the popular sense. Hence, it is repugnant to intellect to 
maintain even a god to be devoid of all substantiveness whatsoever. 

The idea of space-occupation in the case of spirit is to be under- 
stood in the same way as that in which light occupies space. As 
the light of a lamp exists in space, but does not offer obstruction to 
other lights in illumining, hence occupying, the same space, so does 
spirit, being finer than light itself, occupy space in an interpenetrat- 
ing manner, that is to say, without obstructing ^anythin^: else. 

The following from the pen of Dv. Boris Sidis tsee Normal and Abnormal 
Psychology, p. 29) is relevant to the point under consideration ‘ May not facts of 
consciousness be some kind of matter, some form of material substance the constitution 
of which we do not as yet know V’ Such was the question put by a medical man, 
when he heard me expounding the difference in kind between physical and psychical 
facts. ‘That he’ 1 answered, ‘but then that substance, if it ever be dis- 

covered will not have the properties of matter ; it will be a ‘ matter ’ totally different 
in kind from that studied by the physicist.’ For the ‘ matter ’ of physical sciences 
is essentially one of rsiotsion : a matter, however that occupies no space is an 
existence altogether different in kind from that of extended things, and is certainly 
no ‘ matter ’ for the physicist ” 
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The idea of infinity in relation to divinity is the next to demand 
our attention. It is sometimes surmised that a pure spirit is an 
all-pervading existence ; but the idea is not in consonance with reason 
in any sense. For none of the two ways in which we can conceive 
the existence of a pure spirit that is, as an individual being, or a 
quality or essence-can ever make him physically coincide with 
boundless space. As regards the former, it is sufficient to say that 
our conception of a living being is so radically different from the 
notions we have of space, that it would be an act of self-deceiving 
legerdemain on the part of fantasy to imagine their coinciding in 
respect of physical extension. This objection also holds good with 
regard to the omni-presence of Divinity as an essence, which is 
further inadmissible on the ground that it is not in the nature of a 
metaphysical abstraction to enjoy general pervasion in the spatial 
sense. However choice the words that might be used to describe 
its conception in our minds, howsoever elegant the phrases we might 
employ in alluding to it, the fact remains that our notion of the 
Quality of consciousness is a metaphysical abstraction, out and out, 
and is as unthinkable as a self-subsisting substance as matter apart 
fiom the multitude of atoms which really and truly represent all that 
nature acknowledges to be valid in our notion of rnateriality. And, 
if nature does not allow matter to have a wider pervasion than the 
limits of a solitary atom, will it allow consciousness to extend its 
dominion beyond the four corners of the soul ? The metaphysician 
who hopes to steal a march on this wide-awake ‘divinity’ through 
the tortuous by-paths of convenient unifications and purely wordy 
abstractions, may learn once for all that he can never succeed in 
turning the order of things in nature upside down, but only in 
perverting his own mental vision to regard what is crooked as 
straight. 

A slight trimming of the wick of intellectualism will enable 
us to perceive, though we might continue to wear the coloured 
spectacles of prejudice, that even this pervasion which is secured 
by means of what might be termed the mind-befogging shells of 
reason predetermined to unreasoning bias, is not what we have 
been aspiring for all along, falling short, as it does, by far, of the 



aimed at pinnacle of absolute omni-presence, conceixied to be— rightly 
or wrongly, it matters not how - an essential element in the consti- 
tution of divinity. For the pervasion of consciousness is limited to 
conscious substance which does not comprise matter. The classi- 
fication of substance in the following tabulated form will be useful 
as illustrating the point for the benefit of those not haviny expert 
familiarity with the science of mental abstraciioihsm. 

Substancl: 


Conscious substance Unconscious substance, 

(spirit) i.€., matter, ether, etc. 

A glance here suffices to show that conscious substance is only 
a part of the genus substance and, therefore, cannot be identical with 
it Hence, even if it wx're possible by some method of intellectual 
jugglery to convert metaphysics into physics by treating a pure 
abstraction as a concrete reality, the disiinction between genus and 
species would not permit the levelling of all differences en bloc. 

It is thus evident that the idea of divine omni-presence is 
unentertainable in a physical sense. 

To understand the true nature of the type of infinity ascribed to 
consciousness, it is well to bear in mind that the word infinity is used 
in three different senses, namely, firstly, in the sense of boundlessness, 
as in the case of Space ; secondly, of numerical immensity, which 
signifies the countlessness and inexhaustibility of number, as in the 
case of moments of Time, or particles of matter ; and, thirdly, of 
limitlessness of Knowledge, or Thought, so utterly devoid of anything 
in the nature of limits or boundary walls as to be incapable of being 
considered finite by any manner of means. 

Now, we have already seen that the divine infinity is not of the 
first type ; and the second type is inappropriate to an individual, since 
no one can be said to be infinite in the numerical sense of the word. 
This leaves us with the third kind alone, which, however, is the actual 
type of infinity appertaining to divinity. 

The infinity of Godhood is proved by the very nature of a pure Spirit, 
the conscious substance, free from all kinds of impurities in which the 
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unemancipated sJuls are involved ; and the infinity of the substance of 
consciousness is apparent from the fact that it is endowed with the 
power to know all things. Now, because knowledge is capable of infinite 
expansion and amplitude, and contains the germ of infinity in itself, 
consciousness cannot but be infinite by nature Hence, the purest form 
of consciousness must be endowed with perfect omniscience, that is 
to say, with Knowledge unlimited by Time or Space. 

It is not to be supposed that the denial of the spatial type of infini- 
ty to divinity in any way detracts from the holiness or perfection of 
a Divine Being ; on the contrary, the expression would be deprived of 
its true meaning if applied to one who is diffused all over. Holiness 
and ])erfection, it will be seen, have no dependence on boundlessness 
of size— else those of a gigantic stature will all be perfect and 
holy- baton freedom from impurities of kannas, that is, sin. The 
reason for the attribution of omni-presence to Divinity is to be found 
in the tendency of the human mind which delights in the employment 
of exaggerating metaphor. Because the quality of omniscience 
enables its possessor to know all things of all times and of all pkces, 
he is, as it were, present everywhere. metaphor like this has only 
to become sufficiently known to be rid of the irksome demand on 
understanding, latent in the accompanying qualifying phrase, when 
the ‘ un-initiated ^ are sure to interpret it in a strictly literal sense. 
Clement is decidedly right when with reference to the theologian s blun- 
der, in this regard, he points out : “ They were misled by what is said 
in the book of Wisdom ; ‘ He pervades and passes to all by reason of 
his purity'; sipfe they did not understand that this was said of wisdom 
which was the first of the creations of God ” (Ante Nicene Christian 
Library, Vol. xii, 274'. 

We must now endeavour to ascertain whether omniscience and 
bliss be actually the attributes of divinity, as they are said to be. As 
to this only a little reflection is necessary to perceive that they both 
appertain to the nature of the individual soul, and, therefore cannot 
but appertain to Godhood which stands for the perfection of the 
best in man. 

Firstly, in respect of perfection in knowledge, that is assured 
by the fact that the soul is pure consciousness whose function is to 
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know, and because all things are knowable by nature. Consciousness 
being the very nature of the substance of the souf, and all things 
being knowable by nature, omniscience, full and perfect, must be 
predicated in respect of the essential nature of each and every 
individual. Ready assent will be lent to this proposition by any one 
who will give full effect to the fact that all things are knowable by 
nature, which means not that there is nothing unknown to us today., 
but that that which will never be known by any one at all is non- 
existent ; for that which will never be known to any one will never 
be known, much less proved, to be existing, and without strict 
proof existence cannot be conceded in favour of anything whatsoever. 
It is not even permissible to hold that the ‘ unknowable ' signifies an 
agglomeration of a certain number of attributes some of which may 
never be known ; for we shall never have any reason whatsoever for 
alleging the existence of any of those unknowable attributes, 
beyond a wilful refusal to be reasonable. Thus, there is no escape 
from the position that all things are knowable. 

Now, since the natural properties of a substance are to be found 
in all its units or individuals, it is obvious that What is known ta 
one individual is capable of being known by all others? It follows 
from this that if there be an infinity of ideas, each of which is known 
to only one individual at a time, che consciousness of each and every 
soul is potentially able to know the whole infinity of them. Hence, 
each and every soul is potentially omniscient, that is to say, the 
consciousness of every living being is endowed with the capacity to 
know all things, unlimited by Time and Space. There is nothing to 
be surprised at in this conclusion, since knowledge m<5i^ly means a 
state of consciousness, which, being an affection or modification of the 
substance of its being, is felt by the soul. This amounts to saying 
that the soul is made of pure intelligence, in different language, the 
jiva is a pure embodiment* of knowledge. 

The soul is also endowed by nature with infinite perception, that 
is to say, the power of infinite percaption is inherent in the very 

* For a further explanation of the subject, see The Science of Thought by the 
present writer. 
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nature of every, soul. To realise the full import of what this 
signifies it is only necessary to understand the nature of percep- 
tion which is the most wonderful phenomenon of all. For the 
very moment one opens one’s eyes half the visible world 
stands before one, glowing with light and colour ! This is 
perception ; but let us pause for a moment to ask ourselves : 
how is the miracle effected ? Does the outer show get into our 

being in its entirety, in some way, to become visible to us? 

No, certainly not ; for only some fine currents of vibrations 
coming from without, are known to pass through the eyes. 
Does, then, the individual consciousness itself pass out of the 
eyes to stand in the midst of the fascinating panorama ? No, 
even this is impossible; nor would it explain perceptions if 
true ; for by merely making the perceiving faculty stand in the 
midst of things we are no nearer the act of perception. Is 
it not the greatest wonder, then, that the soul can perceive 
things without moving out of its place and merely through the 
medium of certain very fine kind of vibrations that reach it 
through the eye? The fact is that perception only occurs 

through modification of the perceiving ego, and is nothing but 
a kind of modification fa state of consciousness) of its being. 
The external stimulus itself plays but a minor part in the 

psychological function; it merely evokes characteristic response 
or resonance in the conscious substance, provided the latter 
attend to it. For if the perceiving faculty be otherwise engaged 
the incoming stimulus remains quite unproductive of results. 
It is thus (fbvious that perception is an affection of the ego, 
a feeling evoked or provoked in its being, that is, a state set 
up in its substance, by interaction between it and the incom- 
ing excitation. Now, if the reader will realize that the in- 
teraction between the perceiving consciousness and the incoming 
excitation does not occur all over the surface or substance of being 
of the ego, but only in an infinitesimally small and microscopical 
spot (namely, the point where the subtle external vibrations of 
light, passing along the fine optic nerve and the still finer filaments 
of nervous matter that connect that nerve with the soul-substance, 
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comes in contact with the soul), he will be able to^form some idea 
of the incalculable infinity of perception that will be realized if 
the soul -substance become excited all over its being*, at one and 
the same time. This is why Religion describes the emancipated 
soul as invested with infinite knowledge and infinite perception, 
among other divine attributes. 

Secondly, as regards happiness, it must be obvious to every 
thinking being that if pain were an essential part of the nature of 
the soul, vain would be our desire for the joy of Gods. But 
that it is not, is proved by the fact that its causation is always 
due to the presence of factors external to the soul itself. It will 
be seen that pleasure and pain are both in the nature of an affec- 
tion or modification of the soul, since nothing corresponding to 
them has ever been known to exist in the external world, and also 
since nothing but one’s own states or affections can be felt by an 
individual. What seems to happen is that an agreeable modifica- 
tion of the soul-substance occasions a feeling of pleasure while an 
opposite kind of sensation arises from a disagreeable affection. Both 
pleasure and pain are transient for this reason, the latter being 
mostly the lot of living beings in the world, aptly described as 
the Vale of Tears. Even the little pleasure that is to be had here 
is obtained after such a lot of worry and trouble, and is generally 
productive of so much suffering, that it is no exaggeration to say 
that it is born in pain and ends in tears. Besides, gratification 
only goes to augment the craving, and lust invariably leads to 
anguish on the impairment of the senses, as in old age. Thus, if 
sense-gratification ba the only form of pleasure to found in 
nature, perfection in happiness is not be thought (>f in connection 
with the soul. Fortunately, however, there is another kind of joy 
which is possible for living beings and of which they are almost 
wholly ignorant. This consists in the natural ‘ pulsation ’ of pure 
drHight, which being the very nature of the soul becomes an insepar- 
able companion of it the moment an individual establishes himself 
fully in his own pure Self. 

If we wish to understand the nature of Bliss which is the 
attribute of Gods, we must analyze the idea of joy first, as it 
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differs from bliss only in dejrree. To begin with, we must distinguish 
between pleasure and joy. The former is merely a gratification 
of the senses, thus, fleeting and short-lived -some delight lasting 
for a time and then ceasing (Imperial Dictionary). The word pleasure, 
when unqualified, expresses less excitement, or happiness, than 
delight, or joy. Pleasure, thus, is an affair of the senses, and its 
actual experience is confined to the time during which they are 
in contact with their objects, e g., food is palatable and toothsome 
only so long as the glands of taste are in actual contact with it, 
but not when the act of eating is over and it has passed into 
the stomach. Joy, on the contrary, is an emotion and has the 
element of freedom in it. It is a state of gladness or exulta- 
tion, and indicates exhilaration of spirits. In religious terminology, 
it signifies a state of being at once glorious and triumphant, as in the 
passage : 

Who for the joy that was set before him endured the cross iHeb. xii, 

In order to have a full grasp of the idea of joy, we must 
consider some actual instance in which it arises ; for then alone 
we shall be able to understand its proper significance. 

Let us take the case ,of the school-boy who has appeared in 
his annual examination, and who hears of his success and feels joy 
at the news. The question is, whence does his joy arise ? What, 
in different language, occasions the exhilaration of spirits in him ? 
If we analyze the mental change, effected by the news, we shall 
find that it is not the news itself, nor the news of the success, 
but the certainty thereof which is clearly the occasion of his 
emotion. For if the news be not authentic, the proper feeling of 
exultation cannot be evoked, notwithstanding the highly agree- 
able nature of the information. Joy, then, is a state of the mind 
which has its roots in mental conviction, in other words, in faith. 
Pleasure, it will be seen, at a glance, does not depend on faith 
at all, for it is not an emotion and does not spring from a mental 
conviction. 

Again, the boy teels joyous solely and simply because some- 
thing lasting has been achieved, for he is assured that he shall 
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not have to appear for that particular examination any more in 
the future. His ‘ bondage, ’ in so far, at least, as that particular 
task is concerned, is now over for ever. Joy, thus, is a state 
of exhilaration which is manifested in consequence of some last- 
ing and permanent good, z.e., by the removal of some fetters 
from the soul. The idea of pleasure cannot here keep pace, in 
any sense, with that of joy ; for, while true joy is the sense 
of permanent freedom from some irksome liability or limita- 
tion. and, for that reason an emotion, pleasure is only tempo- 
rary, and conveys no idea of freedom in its unqualified im- 
port. 

Whether we apply this principle to the case of the merchant 
who accumulates a vast fortune, to that of the field -marshal who, 
laden with the booty and honours of war, retraces his steps home- 
wards, to that of the lover who hears the softly-whispered * yes ’ 
from the lips of his beloved, or to any other case of success, the 
result is the same. In each and every instance, the emotion of 
joy springs up in consequence of the belief that never again need the 
same thing be striven for. The sense of freedom from future 
straining and striving, therefore, is the direct and immediate cause 
of joy. 

Man in the world is like a big school-boy in a big school, and has 
to pass many examinations in his life. At each examination which he 
passes successfully some fetters are removed frem his soul, and so he 
feels joy at the idea of his increasing freedom. As the school-boy 
puts his books aside on leaving his school, so would he put aside his 
discriminative intellect on leaving the world, if he has bqpn successful 
in his trials. 

Can we, then, possibly form a correct estimate of the in- 
tensity of joy which our ‘ school-boy ' will feel, when he acquires 
not only all the learning that there is to be taught in our 
worldly schools, but exhausting all the categories of the discri- 
minative intellect masters that very faculty itself ? Who can 
gauge the depth of the feeling, or rather the emotion, of freedom 
which such an one, who has mastered all knowledge and annihilat- 
ed all doubts, will feel in his emancipated state ? Its estimation 
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or measurement^ is surely beyond the intellect, for it is an emo- 
tion, and the •intellect does not pretend to deal with emo- 
tions. It can only be described feebly by language which avowed- 
ly follows the intellect, and cibthes its concepts in words. 
Hence, the utmost that can be said in describing bliss is that it 
is a beatific state of being in which joy wells up in the soul, as 
wave upon wave of pure ecstasy, in unceasing succession, which, 
yet, is no succession, in the sense in which that word is commonly 
used by men ! 

From the foregoing analysis it is obvious that pure joy is a state 
which is not created temporarily by the absorption of any external 
material, but which is inherent in the very nature of the soul, and 
comes into manifestation by the removal of fetters from it. Now, the 
permanent success of man, in some particular enterprise, removes an 
idea of want from the soul and lifts it out, as it were, of the slough of 
despond into which it was thrown by virtue of the desire for attaining 
that particular purpose. Its fetters, thus, consist of the ideas of 
want, i.e., desires, which it has collected about itself ; and as each idea 
of want, or desire, is replaced by one of fulness and success, it rises 
triumphant and exultant in its real inherent glory, and leaps for pure 
Joy 

The word delight itself, if analyzed, conveys a very accurate idea 
of the feeling of joy. It is a compound word, made up of the Latin 


Feelings naturally cannot differ from one another quantitatively, since they are 
psychic in their nature and cannot be measured like magnitudes. But they differ in point 
of intensity, that is, qualitatively, as different colours, or the shades of a particular tint. 
The intensity of a particular feeling depends on the greater or less exclusion of all other 
sensations, ideas and emotions from the mind, for the time being, and on the persist- 
ence with which the mind might dwell on the details of the idea associated with it. The 
affections and contractions of the bodily muscles which are the outward manifestations of 
the inner states, no doubt, vary with different feelings and sensations, and by the greater 
or less extent of the area involved give rise to the notion of magnitude, enabling us, in a 
way, to form a quantitative estimate of the quality of the inner psychical states ; but 
this is the work of pure intellect w hich interprets all phenomena in terms of magnitude 
in the use of which alone it is an expert. The best way to be convinced of this is to try 
to find out, by how much does anger weigh more than love, or by how much is virtue 
longer than vice, and so forth, without calling in aid their effects on the physical body. 
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prefix de, employed to denote the idea of increase^ or intensity, 
and of ‘light/ used in contradistinction to ‘heavy*; and means 
a state of feeling which is opposed to the care-laden, i.e., 
worried, or sorrowful, attitude of the soul. Thus, delight signifies 
mental ease, i.e., freedom from care, hence, the state of buoyancy 
and light-heartedness, which is a necessary concomitant of re- 
lease from anxiety. The word ‘ release itself only means li- 

beration or discharge from some sort of confinement or bond- 
age, or from care, pain, or burden of some kind, or from some 
obligation, responsibility, or penalty, and also signifies acQuittance. 
The idea conveyed is that of the removal of some sort of fetters, 
hence, of a gaining, or regaining, of the natural state of freedom, 
not of th(‘ acquisition or attainment of anything foreign, or new. 
When a judge pronounces judgment of acquittal in favour of a 
prisoner, the delight of the latter is great, because he instantly 
experiences, or begins to experience, a complete cessation of all the 
mental worries which were weighing him down, on the score of 
the accusation levelled against him; but the fact of his acquittal 
adds nothing positive to his body, mind or soul, and merely 
leads him to feel the status quo ante when the troubles and 
anxieties, consequent on his accusation, arrest and trial, had 
not imposed their ‘ fetters ’ on him. It is true that he did not feel 
so light-hearted before his accusation as he does afterwards, but 
the change is due to the manifestation of joy which pushes aside, 
for the time being, some of the other cares and worries as well. 
The difference between the old and the new states of liberty, then, 
is that while in the former condition its enjoyment wj«; marred 
by all the other existing cares and worries, in the latter it is 
emphasized by a sense of release from some of them, at least, for 
the time being. Thus, delight simply means the natural state of 
freedom of the soul. 

Amongst the men and women of the world, however, delight 
itself is a short-lived condition, inasmuch as their desires, i.e., 
ideals and pursuits, seldom leave them time to enjoy the natural 
joy of being ; on the contrary, no sooner than is any particular 
burden removed from the soul they manage to impose two more 
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on it, in its' place, by their ignorant and unnatural living. Thus 
it is that they find it difficult to realize that the real nature of 
their souls is divinely blissful and joyous. But in the course of the 
progress on the ‘ path, ' these fetters are removed one after 
another, by the conscious exertion of a self-conscious will, lead- 
ing to greater and greater experiences of the delight of free- 
dom and joy, as earnest or foretaste of redemption ; and, finally, 
when all the fetters have dropped off the soul, it stands revealed 
to the ecstatic vision of the Saved One as identical with Gk)d 
who is the enjoyer of perfect freedom, all-embracing know- 
ledge and unchanging, unabating bliss. The difference between 
the joy or delight of the mortals and the feeling of pure bliss 
is only one of degree, for they both express the freedom of the 
soul ; but with the ordinary, ignorant humanity their expression 
is soon pushed below the surface, by perverse thinking and living. 
Thus, they come into express manifestation only when some weight 
is lifted off the soul and then only for so long as an old or additional 
burden is not forced on it. 

From the foregoing explanation it is obvious that what gives 
us delight is necessarily that which removes our worries and 
thereby lightens the burden with which the soul is weighted 
down. Now, since we feel anxiety only when our personal in- 
terests are in some way concerned, it follows that anything 
which diverts our attention from our personality or its mediate 
or immediate concerns, for the time being, is a source of joy. 
The siglj^t of beautiful landscapes, of majestic mountains, of works 
of art, and the like, are among such objects. But their dis- 
advantage is that they only afford temporary respite. The delight 
of a child at the possession of a new toy is nothing as compared 
with the ‘ leaping ' emotion of the scientist who suddenly succeeds 
in discovering some hidden law of nature, and even the latter’s 
feeling is colourless in comparison with the pure joy of the my- 
stic who catches a fleeting ‘ glimpse ’ of the lustre of his efful- 
gent soul- The degree of permanence of freedom gained, thus, 
determines the intensity and duration of the emotion of joy. 
He who realizes himself to be the all knowing, the ever free 
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and the very source, as it were, of blissfulness itself must, there- 
fore, necessarily enjoy bliss ; for, for him, there is an end of all 
anxieties and bondage. In short the relation of happiness to 
desire, which directly mars the manifestation of the natural delight 

of the soul, may be expressed mathematically as ^s^r-sothat if we 

keep on increasing the denominator our unit of happiness may be re- 
duced to an infinitesimal fraction, but becomes whole by its elimina- 
tion. 


If our analysis is correct, grief is a condition foreign to the nature 
of the soul, as it is caused by the imposition of some sort of restraint 
or obligation, hence, burden or fetters on it. We might go further and 
add that grief, with all its kindred feelings, such as sorrow, anguish, 
and the like, arises only in consequence of the conjunction of the body 
and the soul ; for, as we have already seen, the natural state of pure 
spirit is one of unalloyed bliss. Taken separately, neither the body nor 
the soul is capable of feeling pain or pleasure, as sensations, or grief, 
and the like, as emotions. For the body has no feelings of its own, 
and the natural feeling of the soul is that of joyousness. In proof of 
the first of these propositions may be adduced the fact that a dead body 
has no feelings whatsoever, and that if the mind be deeply engrossed 
elsewhere pain is not felt in the body, though its causes may continue 
to exist with undiminished vigour and give rise to it again after a time. 
The second proposition needs no further proof, and is obvious from our 
analysis of the nature of joy. These facts entitle us to say that pleasure 
and pain and all anti-joyous emotions arise in the soul only when its 
attention is directed to the physical body and becomes engrassed in its 
concerns. Hence, if the soul be rid of the physical body with which it 
erroneously identifies itself, it will enjoy its own natural feeling, that 
is pure bliss. 

It is necessary to remember that grief, like fear, sorrow and other 
similar emotions, is the product of the mind, and is caused by the 
mind’s dwelling on the picture arising from either the association with 
what is undesirable and undesired or the dissociation with an object of 
desire, unlike pure bliss which springs from a feeling of freedom and is 
independent of all kinds of mental pictures and trains of thought. For 
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this reason when the receipt of a message of failure in an undertakings 
eg., in an university examination, is likely to cause regret and grief, 
it does so only because the mind at once begins to picture to itself 
all sorts of unpleasant and distasteful scenes and consequences flowing 
from the mishap and thus sets up currents or states of feelings that 
are known by the name of sorrow, grief or regret. True joy, 
on the other hand, springs from the realization of a feeling of 
freedom that is not the resultant of an agreeable or disagreeable 
train of thought, but the manifestation of the natural attribute, 
characteristic or property of the soul when left to itself, free from 
mental imaginings as well as sensory excitements, both. Hence, 
while sensory excitement is productive of sensations and mental 
imagery of pleasant or unpleasant kind, the natural pulsation of the 
soul-substance, without the intrusion of any extraneous adjunct 
whether physical or mental, is itself the joy-giving ecstasy which is 
termed paramrinanda (supreme bliss) in its highest manifestation or 
form. 

It must be now clear that so far as the place of man in nature 
is concerned, the ideal set before him in the first chapter is by 
no means too high for him to aspire to. Of the two elements of 
which he is composed, namely^ an atman, or soul, and the body 
of matter, the former is fully endowed with all that is the noblest 
and best in our conception of a God. It is true that there is little 
if anything at all of the divine in manifestation in his present 
condition, but it is no less true that none of the elements that go 
to constiticte divinity is wanting in his soul. It is a rule with nature 
that the attributes and functions of substances are never annihilated, 
however much they might remain suspended for the time being 
in any given condition, as is evident in the case of certain gases^ 
which lose their gaseous nature while existing in the form of water, 
but recover it the moment the liquid is resolved into its component 
parts. Similarly, whether divinity manifest itself or not, it is there, 
all the same, and in all its fulness in the humblest of living beings. 
It is a necessity with Life that it should be present as a whx>le in each 
and every soul : no one has yet seen being appear in fragments and 
parts ! 
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Consciousness is both infinite and simple^ anS we have to 
recognise it as a whole, wherever and in whatever form it be found ; 
and the conclusion to be drawn from its infinite nature is as 
astounding as it is true ; it means that we are the infinite ourselves : 
it means that the real nature of all living beings in the universe 
is unconditionally divine ; it means that the soul is its own God. 
If we put this thought in mystic garb, it will read that the 
Absolute, i.6., the Reality, is present, in all its fulness, in each and 
every manifestation of life, though standing behind the “ veil of 
illusion,’ that is, names and* forms. And, the cause of error is the 
form of illusion, the physical body, which constitutes the apparent 
man, the real one being none other than Brahman itself, to use 
the terminology of Vedanta. It is the body which prevents one 
from looking within, by keeping the attention fixed all the time 
on the apparent, outward form. When man comes round to realize 
the nature of his delusion, he will find himself none other than 
God whose nature is Sat-Chit-Ananda, that is, Existence-Consciousness- 
Bliss, which are also the attributes of the unemancipated soul, though 
not manifested, in its case, in fulness and perfection. Hence, the 
difference between God and man amounts to no more than what 
distinguishes a full-blown flower from a mere bud. And, as the 
full height of perfection is attainable by the renunciation of desire, 
as has been demonstrated to be true in the case of bliss, and as 
will be proved to be the case with respect to all other attributes of 
perfection when the subject comes up for treatment at its proper 
place, the difference between God and man may be s^id to consist 
solely and simply in regard to desire from which God must be 
perfectly free and in which man is more or less deeply involved. 
Thus, God is man minus desire, and man is God plm desire. But 
for this, the soul is a divinity, whole and entire and self-sufficient. 

Cf. '‘There cannot be any belief in the unity of God except by admitting that 
He is one simple substance, without any composition or plurality of elements ; One 
by whatever side you view it, and by whatever test you examine it ; not divisible into 
two parts in any way and by any cause, nor capable of any form of plurality either 
objectively or subjectively. . . (The Guide for the Perplexed by Moses Maimo- 
nides, p. 69. > 
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Hence the injunction conjointly imparted by all the ancient systems 
of thought ''Man know thyself V* 

To sum up : the conception of God is not that of a creator or 
manager of the world, nor of a being anxious to be worshipped 
by angels and men, nor yet of a powerful personage engaged in 
selfish sport and indifferent to the consequences of his acts, but 
of the perfection of all that is the noblest and best in the constitution 
of Man. True Divinity is constituted by perfection in respect of 
Knowledge and Bliss and Holiness, which are, undoubtedly, the 
essential and inalienable attributes of each and every soul. Hence 
the statement ; "He who kttowcth his own self knoweth Godf'~~ 
Sayings of Muhammad. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE FALL. 

“ Whoever associateth any other with God is like that which falleth from 
heaven* * * This is so.” — A1 Qur’an, Chapter xxii. 

As is evident from the heading of the present chapter, we are 
transporting the reader to the little*explored dark continent of 
mythology, where he must prepare himself for a fight with the 
Dragon of Superstition, whose very touch reduces ail that lives to 
•dust. This is the land of strange spectacles, of unlikely events 
and impossible relationships, the region where people seldom hesitate 
to pronounce, on little or no provocation, the most deadly and 
dreadful of curses- which are also immediately effective on those 
with whom they are displeased ; it is the realm of unmannish men, 
of un-womanish women, of un-goddish gods, in short, of all that 
has its raisoyi d'etre in a sense of delight at the discomfiture and 
breaking down of poor, normal commonsense. In this quaint and 
uncanny region is distilled the terrible vintage of unreasoning, 
fanatical faith a few drops of which suffice to produce a life-long 
insensibility of wits, its sense-stealing properties not being the 
result of any physical processes of fermentation, but of the magnetism 
of the magic personality of its Brewer, the High Priest of Superstition 
and Myth. He who would free his soul from the effects of the 
poisonous fumes of the harmful draught must, therefore, first of all 
overpower this arch enemy of mankind. 

The stronghold of the monster is an interminable maze of wind- 
ing passages, like the Cretan labyrinth where Minos of old kept his 
fearsome Minotaur ; and the conditions of the combat are also not 
unlike those which Theseus had to accept at the time, except that 
there is no Minos' daughter to provide us with the ball of clue and the 
magic sword wherewith to destroy the fiend. We must, however, 
make the best of our opportunity, and bowing to the great Sarasvati, 
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the Goddess of* Wisdom, accept the ball of clue of Cause and Effect 
and the sword of Discrimination which intellect places in our hands 
at Her biddinjr. Thus armed, we run no risk of being lost in the 
winding turns and blind alleys of the indiscriminate jumble of fiction 
and fact into which we are about to plunge, and shall also be spared 
the unholy dread of the residents of this strange land of Fantasy that 
constitutes the Foe 

f'or, as we hope to make it clear by and by, mythology is mind's 
underground rendezvous for all those whose inability to bear the 
strong rays of the midday Sun of intellectualism forces them to wear 
the tinted glasses of poesy. They resemble the suppositional prisoners 
of Plato, who, securely tied to their seats in a cave, with their backs 
towards its entrance, have to rely, for their knowledge of the world, 
upon the shadows cast on the wall in their front by all that pass by 
their prison. Occasionally they also overhear what those in light 
say when passing the cave, and amuse themselves by robing the 
unadorned, matter-of-fact conceptions of truth, thus obtained, in 
the richest raiment of charming allegory from Fancy's flowery 
stores, creating, at the same time, the most picturesque scenery 
and realistic atmosphere for the progeny of their exuberant thought. 

No doubt, the modern man, conscious of his incalculable ‘ book- 
loads of learning, smiles in a superior way when confronted with 
ancient myth and legend ; and certainly modern learning can never 
hope to find a less resentful object as a butt for its contemptuous 
ridicule than the ‘ crude ’ religion of the B. C. days, and especially 
‘ Heathen Pantheism.' But we shall see that the man who is the 
first to laugh is not always the one to laugh the longest. For us 
mythology does not mean the record of humanity’s childhood's thought 
when man may be said to be still groping his way in the dark, soon 
after his emergence from the monkey race, but the expression, in 
poetry s garb, of some of the most sober and valuable pronouncements 
of the only science which can raise a human being to the status 
and dignity of Gods. Here and there one might possibly encounter 
a legend or two which fall short of this estimate ; but they might 
be due to modification through incompetent hands. The thing ta 
be especially guarded against is the stuff of the type of nursery tales 
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which can be picked out almost always at a glance, on account of 
its not having the true ring of the genuine Aryan coinage. 
As regards the confusion which is likely to be caused in modern 
notions in certain respects from our thesis, well, they must be 
altered if found to be incorrect. Our notions of the origin of species, 
the migrations of nations and the like are not founded on a ^^eneral 
or special revelation which cannot be altered or interfered with ; 
they are the outcome of human speculation, hastily effected, and must 
yield to truth whenever good reason ordains it thus. 

As for the interpretation ot these myths, some ot tnem are too 
plain to need elucidation ; others may be solved with a little thought ; 
there be others still that seem to defy the unravelling skill, but are 
sure to yield to perseverance and study. 

As an instance of the first kind may be mentioned the story of 
Echo and Narcissus from the Greek Mythology, in which the personi- 
fications are of the plainest possible type, though by no means 
inelegant in a literary sense. The wood-nymph whose power of 
speech had been taken away from her ‘ unless in answer to some 
other voice,’ is as plain a description of the phenomenon of echo, 
as Narcissus, who, in love with himself, comes to grief in the foolish 
endeavour to be embraced in the arms of his own reflection in water, 
is of personal vanity. The Hindu conception of Laksmi, the wife 
of Visnu, is another instance of this type. She represents prosperity 
which is a consort of Dharma (Religion), though, in evil times, 
so runs the curse of Gayatri, she is ‘not to remain stationary in 
one place and to abide constantly by the vile, the inconstant, the 
contemptible, the sim pie, the cruel, the foolish and tne barbarian. 
It would be superfluous to say that the description is not of a person, 
much less of a goddess, the wife of one of the greatest divini- 
ties of the Hindu Pantheon, but a pure and simple rendering of 
our conception of prosperity or wealth in poetical, metaphorical 
speech. 

The legend of the rivalry between Arachne, the daughter of 
a famous dyer in purple, and Pallas- Athene, the Goddess of Wisdom, 
is an instance of the second type, and yields its secret on a little 
reflection. 
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The legend r^^ns that Arachne was famed for her rare skill in 
weaving rich and wonderful patterns on her webs, and so high 
rose her name that even Pallas-Athene, the goddess of such arts, 

one day came to examine her work. Now, Arachne was very 

proud of her skill, and denied that the excellence of her work had 
anything to do with the inspiration of the goddess, though men 

generally held otherwise. On meeting the goddess face to face, 

she hurled opeh defiance at her, on which the goddess, stung to 
haughty disdain, offered to match her art against her earthly rivars. 
The challenge was accepted, and arrangements were made for the 
contest which began forthwith. 

“ Two looms were set up, at which these eager rivals plied 
their best craft and cunning, with such swiftness that ere long on 
each the growing tissues shone in all the hues of the rainbow 
woven into marvellous devices, and shot with threads of gold. 
For her design Pallas chose the gods ranged upon the Acropolis at 
Athens, Jove’s awful majesty in the midst, Poseidon smiting the 
rock with his trident, herself in full panoply among the rest, 
who was shown calling forth the olive tree that made her best gift 
to man About this central group were pictured scenes of impious mor^ 
tals brought to confusion, rebellious giants turned to mountains, and, 
for a hint to her presumptuous rival, prating girls changed to screech- 
ing fowl. Round all ran a border of olive foliage, as a sign of whose 
handiwork this was, with which few would dare to vie ! 

“ The irreverent Arachne, for her part, had picked out stories 
that cast shame or derision upon the gods. Zeus and his brethren 
were seen wocing mortals in unworthy form, Appollo humbly serving, 
as a shepherd on earth, Dionysus playing his drunken pranks, nay, 
scandalous memories of old Cronos himself ... all enclosed by a 
border of ivy leaves and flowers. But these scenes were worked in 
with so cunning art, that one could believe to see real animals and 
real waves standing out before the eye upon that accusing web, 
the more offensive for its truth. So Pallas-Athene felt when she 
rose to examine the other's work. With a cry . . . she snatched 
at the too faithfully coloured cloth, tearing it to pieces, and 
showering blows upon the sly maker of such a masterpiece, 
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How might mortal maiden stand before the^fair-haired goddess 
when her eyes blazed with wrath ? Thus unfairly beaten, Arachne 
could not bear her spiteful shame. She stole away to hang herself 
in despair. Nor even then was the wrath of Pallas glutted. She 
bid her rival live, yet in what hateful form ! For a spell was woven 
round her bloated body, her human features disappeared, her hair 
fell off, her limbs shrunk up, and thus poor Arachne hung as a 
spider, doomed for ever to spin as if mocking the skill that had 
moved Olympian envy.'> 

Such is the story of the rivalry between the Goddess of 
Wisdom and her mortal rival, which according to the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica (art. Arachne) probably indicates the superiority of 
Asia over Greece in ike textile arts.*' 

The italics are ours, placed to mark the contrast between 
the ‘scholastic’ view and the spiritual interpretation of the legend 
which we shall now proceed to propound. 

The rivals represent the two powers of the soul known as 
omniscience, which being associated with divinity is personified as the 
Goddess of Wisdom, and the limited faculty of Intellect appertaining 
to the human soul in its unemancipated state. The difference 
between the two aspects of knowledge, human and divine, is well 
brought out in the patterns respectively woven by the competitors, 
one merely representing an impious conception of the world of Life 
after the most approved and up-to-date manner of the learned, but 
the other, descriptive of the true nature of things, spiritual and 
material, and of the consequences that flow from impiety and foolish 
prating. With its ‘ free-thinking ’ proclivities, intellect cannot but 
resent the notion of the excellence of her handiwork being the result 
of the inspiration of the goddess, though there being only one source 
of knowledge which is infinite in its capacity and scope, finite 
thought cannot but derive its oil of existence from the original and, 
therefore, Olympian ‘ wells.’ Hence, truth is only in accordance 
with the vox populi in this instance. Again, in so far as knowledge may 
be said to be a presentation of the world of reality, it is like a pattern, 

* The Classic Myth and legend, by A. R. Hope Moncrieff. 
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rich and variegated and woven in the web of consciousness. This 
explains the etymology of Arachne's name as well as the fact of the 
competition being held in the art of weaving. Arachne's parentage— 
she is the daughter of a famous dyer in purple— serves to indicate 
her relation to will, which, in virtue of its high aspirations and the 
power to achieve its end is the only factor that can be truthfully 
described as the maker of kings, converting, as it does, the ‘ white ' 
of colourless commonalty into the ‘ purple ’ of Royalty and Power. 

As regards the punishment of Arachne, it is intended to describe 
the true nature of the faculty of finite ‘ thought, ' which, when 
stripped of the surplusage of false glory that has been added to it by 
the superabundant enthusiasm of some of its admirers, is but a 
simple weaver of ‘ presentations ' in the warp and woof of conscious- 
ness. It is this very faculty which is described as intellect or 
understanding in modern thought, though we had better let Prof. 
Deussen explain its function to the * uninitiated.’ Writes the learned 
Professor (Elements of Metaphysics, pp. 25 —29}:— 

“ Every representatio.’^ contains as such two supplementary halves, a represent- 
ing? subject and a I’opresented object. These two make with the representation 
not three (as a sneering epiirram of Schiller has it), but one. No representation is 
without a subject, none without an object. Now, nothing exists for me but representa- 
tions, therefore also no subject without an object, no object without a subject. 
All objects of my subject are such, either immediately or mediately. As immediate 
objects 1 can never have anything else but affections of my ego, that is, sensations 
within me (represented physiologically as certain specific irritations of the sensory 
nerves extended in the organs of sense). All other objects, the whole external 
world and even my own body, as far as 1 regard it from without, are known to 
me only as me4’,^te objects ; It is only through the medium of these nerve irritations 
that I come in contact with them. Thus all data by which I attain to a knowledge 
of the external world, are restricted to these affections of the nerves which are 
given as immediate objects. They are the only thing which comes to my intellect 
from without, that is, independent of itself. Consequently all else, all that distinguishes 
wide-spreading nature with its immeasurable riches from those scanty affections 
of the nerves, must come from within, that is, must originate in my intellect itself. 
If we compare the perceptual world, which is our representation, to a textile fabric 
in which subjective and objective threads intersect as warp and woof, then all 
that is objective, independent of myself, given a posteriori is limited to those 
Affections of the nerves and may be compared to the thin, isolated threads of the 
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shuttle. The warp, on the contrary, which is previously, that is, d priori, stretched 
out to receive little by little these interweaving: threads and® work them into a 
fabric, is the natural, innate form of the subject, the totality of which forms just 
that which we call Understanding or brain. The task of metaphysics consists in 
finding out what things are in themselves, that is, independent of our intellect. 
We must, therefore, first of all, deduct from things that which our intellect contributes 
to them, namely, those forms which inhere in it originally, that is, d priori, and 
in which it ranges all materials furnished from without so as to weave them into 
experience. The following six criteria may serve to distinguish these d priori 
elements of knowledge or innate functions of the Understanding from those which 
come to it d posteriori, or through perception. They are to us what reagents 
are to the chemist. They may also be regarded as six magnets, by means of 
which we extract the iron of our d priori knowledge from the mixed ore of experience. 
(1} Whatever is necessary to transform perception, given as affection, into 
perceptual representation, and, consequently, precedes all experience as a condition 
of its possibility, cannot originate in experience, but only within ourselves. (2| 
Whatever comes to the intellect from without, has the character of contingency, 
it might be otherwise, or it might even be not at all ; that is, I can imagine it as 
non-existent. Now, in my representation there are certain elements which cannot 
he thought away like everything else, from which it follows that they do not belong 
to that which exists independently of myself, but must adhere to the intellect itself. 
<3 1 For the same reason, all data given from without merely suffice to state what 
is there, but not that something is necessarily so and not otherwise. Perception 
has no tongue for the word necessity, consequently all determinations of things, 
with which is associated the consciousness of neces-sity, mu.st originate, not in 
perception, but within myself. i4) From this it follows that sciences the doctrines 
of which have apodictic certainty, cannot have obtained it from perception, and 
that consequently that part of the perceptual world to which they refer must belong 
to the elements originally inherent in my intellect. (5) Perception can only furnish 
me with sensations. These are, as such, isolated and fragmentary, for, difficult 
as it is to grasp at first, the materials of sensation given from without contain only 
the sensations themselves, but not any connection between them^ for such a 
<jonnection is merely the link Ixjtween the different sensations and therefore not 
itself sensation. Con.sequently that faculty, which makes of the variety of perception 
a unity and so creates coherence between my representations, must belong to me 
d priori. Therefore, whatever serves to establish the continuity of nature, belongs 
to the innate functions of rny intellect. (6> Perception can never embrace infinity. 
If, now, I find in my representations of things elements of which I am conscious 
as being infinite, it follows with certainty, that 1 have not taken them from 
perception, but must possess them as forms of intellect, wherefore, however far 
I proceed in representing, I can never get beyond them, in which precisely consists 
jtheir infinity. '' 
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Such is tjie conception of Understanding, the original of the 
personification Arachne, which one of the “ baby progenitors of our 
race—and one not known to have been an abnormal or supernormal 
type of the tribe of the apish man, or mannish anthropoid, to which 
according to our most ‘ authentic ’ views he must have belonged— has 
bequeathed to us in the form of the story of the rivalry between the 
Olympian Patroness of wisdom and a conceited mortal maid. It may 
be that after all Narcissus is not dead, since the echo of his spirit is 
still to be found moving on the face of the depthless waters of modern 
wisdom and wit. 

We must now pass on to a consideration of the legend of the 
fall which is the theme of the present chapter and which belongs to 
the most difficult type of mythical lore. 

A very graphic and instructive account of the story is given in 
the first book of Moses, called Genesis, with which many of us are 
already familiar. Those who have read the account will readily confess 
that they were not much impressed with it as a narrative of facts, and 
simply remember it as a sort of nursery tale in which Adam, the hero 
of the story, w-as punished (might be a little too harshly) by the Lord 
God for a seemingly trivial and insignificant act of disobedience, to 
which considerable importance was attached. This, however, is ex- 
actly the reverse of what is actually meant by the story. We ought 
not to pass by this legend in a summary fashion. Remember, there is 
a gateway somewhere in this maze through which the powers of dark- 
ness crept in once to the ruin of man and left a legacy of sin. The 
importance of the subject may be judged from the serious notice which 
Jehovah i^ said to have taken of the act of disobedience. Not content 
with punishing the guilty, with a degree of severity which appears, at 
first sight, to be out of all proportion to the trivial nature of the fault 
committed by them, he actually condemned their whole progeny, for 
all eternity, to a life of suffering and sorrow on earth. Such a subject 
cannot be considered a nursery tale by any means, and deserves 
the utmost attention on our part. The failure to see that the 
whole secret of human wretchedness and sin lay concealed in this 
apparently meaningless and mythical account of the Fall of Adam 
has been the cause which has delayed the discovery of truth sa 
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long, and each day augmented the estrangement between man and 
happiness 

The circumstances surrounding the tragedy need not be gone 
into in detail. Briefly put, Adam, by the favour of the Almighty 
Jehovah, was residing in the Garden of Eden with his Consort Eve. 
Now, the Garden of Eden contained two wonderful trees which are of 
special interest to us. One of these, which stood in the midst of the 
Garden, was called the Tree of Life, and the other the Tree of Know- 
ledge of Good and Evil. It is the latter tree round which interest 
mainly centred in this little drama. The Lord Jehovah had command- 
ed Adam, saying : 

‘ ‘ Of every tree of the garden thou mayest freely eat : but of the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil thou shalt not eat of it ; for in the day that thou eatest 
thereof thou shalt surely die." 

For a long time neither Adam nor Eve thought of eating of the 
forbidden tree, and the legend adds : - 

“ And they were both naked, the man and his wife, and were not ashamed." 

Then came the temptation. The serpent approached the woman 
and tempted her to eat of the tree in question. She at first refused 
saying 

“God hath said. Ye shall not eat of it, neitlier shall ye touch it lost ye die." 

With more persuasion she yielded, because she saw that it was 
good for food and pleasant to the eye, and a tree to be desired to make 
one wise The immediate result of the transgression was# that their 
eyes were opened. They knew th?-:! they were naked, and fearing to 
appear in nakedness before God, hid themselves The result was that 
when God came to know of it, he punished all the three, the man, the 
woman and the serpent. To Adam, he said, “In the sweat of thy face 
shalt thou eat bread till thou return unto the ground ; for out of it 
wast thou taken : for dust thou art and unto dust shalt thou return." 
And to himself the Lord God said, “ Behold the man has become as 
one of us to know good and evil ; “ and, thinking “ lest he put forth 
his hand, and take also of the tree of life, and eat, and live for ever,'^ 
drove him out of the Garden of Eden, and made provision for guarding 
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the approaches to the Tree of Life, by placing cherubim and a flaming 
sword which turned in every direction round it. This, briefly, is the 
account of the catastrophe We can best interpret it by observing the 
results which are said to have ensued from the act of transgression. 
Adam ate the fruit of the Tree of Knowledge of Good and Evil, but 
became ignorant ! " That was one result. Another result was that he 
felt his nudity for the first time after the eating of the forbidden 
fruit. It was not the tree of sight, but the transgressors felt as if 
their eyes had been opened, and observed their nudity for the first 
time in their lives Yet another result which ensued from the act 
of transgression was fear. Adam used to walk in the company of the 
Lord God, fearlessly and like a friend, but felt afraid to appear 
before him for the first time after the act of disobedience. The most 
fatal conse(iuence of all, however, was the loss of immortality. Man 
was not forbidden to eat of the Tree of Life till the commission of the 
sin, but after that he was simply denied admission into the Garden 
where that Tree stood 

Now, ordinarily, it is impossible to connect the transgression 
with the results that are said to have ensued from it. How strange 
that you eat knowledge and become ignorant, and lose your immortal- 
ity also in the bargain! The true interpretation of the narrative must, 
therefore, be different from its apparent sense. When we dive beneath 
the surface of words the whole thing becomes clear and intelligible at 
once. The Garden of Eden is a representation of the soul -substance, 
namely,- of Spirit in its natural purity. The trees are the attributes of 
spirit, of which two, the tree of Knowledge of Good and Evil and 
the Tree of Life are the most important Therefore, are these placed 
in the centre of the Garden The serpent i3 the emblem of desire 
for the gratification of the senses, that leads one astray, and in 
a direction opposed to that of the Divinity within. The tree of 
Life signifies life eternal, and that of Knowledge of Good and Evil 
refei'S to sensuous discrimination of the good and evil of things 
that constitute the not-Self. 


* That the j^eneral condition of humanity is one of ig^norance will hardly be 
fknied by any one today. 
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The fiTiit of the tree of knowledge of Good anS Evil consequently 
represents the consequences of abandoning oneself to the enjoy- 
ment of the ‘good things’ of the world ; for, metaphorically, the term 
fruit is merely expressive of the result or effect of an action or 
thought. The state of happiness and immortality prior to the 
fall represents the natural condition of the soul-substance, which, 
being simple in its essence, is all-knowing, blissful and immortal. 
The harmful influence of desire is evident from the warning: ‘in 
the day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die 1’ This simply 
means that the foundation of the kingdom of death is constituted 
by desire. For death cannot touch a pure spirit, because it is simple 
in its essence and devoid of desire. The unredeemed soul has to 
spend its whole life in a deadly fear of death, and, in many cases, 
dies prematurely in consequence of terror 

The pith of the story is now clear, and may be expressed in 
a few words The Sat-chit-ananda state is the natural condition 
of the soul, and is opposed to a life characterized by the turning 
of the attention to the phenomenal not-Self show, without. Im- 
mortality and joy appertain to the Sat chit-ananda state, but not 
to its antithesis, the condition of an unemancipated life. Hence, 
he who remains entangled in the good and evil of the external 
nature must remain in subjection to ignorance and death and with out 
happiness. 

We now see why it is that man is forbidden to eat of the fruit 
of the tree of knowledge of good and evil in the allegory of the 
‘ fall ’ The injunction is not a whimsical or capr^pious one ; but 
is intended in the best interests of man himself, the consequences 
that follow its disregard being the subjection to death and a joy- 
less miserable life. 

The world whose good ana evil we fain would experience, is 
a mere passing show, a pure illusion of names and forms, as 
it w^ere. Life alone is eternal and everlastingly good ! There are 
no good and evil in life : but only happiness and joy and immortality, 
and the true illumination of Knowledge Divine ! What, then, is 
the good of our knowledge of good and evil when there is in reality 
neither good nor evil in Life ? Thus, the pix)hibition is one of great 
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moment to man ; the God within has pointed out the most fatal 
belief that can be entertained^-the notion of the body being the 
man. ^ Nudity is felt only when we put limitations on the Self, 
identify it with the body of matter, and consider ourselves to be 
other than Divine. So long as we remain engaged in distinguish- 
ing and differentiating between the pleasures and pains springing 
from the objects of the senses in the outside world, losing sight 
of the inner Reality, we must naturally feel as if we had been 
stripped of our robes, as if our glory had departed from us, and 
as if we had been picked out of the Ocean of Love, and, with a 
rude hand, cast into a dreary waterless wilderness, where there 
are lamentations nnd the gnashing of the teeth ! These dire conse- 
quences must inevitably follow a sense of estrangement from the 
Self, for it is the law. For he who is ignorant of Life and its real 
Blessings cannot by any possibility escape from the clutches of 
misery and deatii, that are the lot of embodied existence throughout 
the universe. To put the same thing in different words, the failure 
to realize that the Afmaw. i.e,, the individual soul, is the true God, 
is the cause of Dur ‘nakedness.’ We have left our God hood, and 
set up the little body of matter in its stead. What is in reality 
an ocean now regards itself as a drop, and must remain a drop till it 
begins to think itself to be the whole ocean ; because the law is : 
‘as one thinks so one becomes.' 

The coats of skin which the Lord God is said to have made 
for Adam and Eve may well be taken to signify the limits put on 
their sense of individuality, which is regarded as extending to 
one’s skin. In consequence of this sense of limitation, man con- 
siders himself as identical with the physical body, enveloped by the 
skin ; and it is this false and erroneous sense of individuality which 
is at the root of all notions of duality between God and man, and 
is the selfish, grasping, appropriating, copy-righting self— the 
apparent man ! 

As regards fear, it is the creature of ignorance and the cause 
and forerunner of death. For he who does not believe in the 
immortality of the soul can never escape from the fear of death, 
and all its agonising terror. The physiological effect of fear is 
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terrible, beyond description. It paralyses healthy action, generates 
worry, and is exceedingly pernicious to life. \Vorry corrodes 
and pulis down the organism ; fear and worry will finally tear 
the body to pieces. Fear is the antithesis of self-composure, 
and the cause of cowardice and terror. Under its influence the 
countenance becomes pallid, the face is pulled down, and the chest 
drawn in. It paralyses all the bodily muscles and consumes the 
vital force. When one remembers that the fear of death is a constant 
terror with mankind, what wonder is there that death should actually 
supervene ? 

As for the effect of the emotion of fear, Darwin observes 
rXhe Expression of Emotions in Man and Animals/ pp, 306 to 
309) :~ 


‘ ‘ The frightened man at tirst stands like a statue motionless and breathless, 
or crouches down as if instinctively to escape observation. The heart beats 
quickly and violently, so that it palpitates or knocks against the ribs .... the skin 
instantly becomes pale, as during incipient faintness .... The hairs also on the skin 
.stand erect, and the superficial muscles shiver. In connection with this disturbed 
action of the heart, the breathing is hurried. The salivary glands act imperfectly ; 
the mouth becomes dry, and is often opened and shut .... One of the best marked 
symptoms is the trembling of all the muscles of the body ; and this is often seen in 
the lips. From this cause and from the dryness of the mouth, the voice becomes 
husky or indistinct, or may altogether fail. As fear increases into an agony of terror, 
we behold, as under all violent emotions, diversified results. The heart beats wildly, 
or may fail to act, and faintness ensues ; there is a death-like pallor ; the breathing 
is laboured ; the wings of the nostrils are widely dilated ; ‘ there is a gasping and 
convulsive motion of the lips, a tremor on the hollow cheek, a gulping and catching 
Df the throat.’ ... All the muscles of the body may become rigid, or may be thrown 
into convulsive movements. ... As fear rises to an extreme pitch, the dreadful scream 
of terror is heard. Great beads of sweat stand on the skin. All the muscles of 
the body are relaxed. Utter prostration soon follows, and the mental powers fail. 
The intestines are affected. The sphincter muscles cease to act, and no longer retain 
.;he contents of the body. ” 

That death should result from a constant fear of it gnaw- 
ing at the vitals and constantly interfering with the healthy 
activity of the body, is not strange at all ; indeed, what is 
strange in the life of man is that he should live even as long as 
three score years or .so. M. Jean Finot, analyzing the causes of 
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death, in ‘The Philosophy of Long Life’ (pages lOd and 107> 
observes : 

We do not die even centenarians. Why this premature death? Why do we 
die ? This is the eternal debate which has already jriven us so many explanatory 
treatises explaining nothing: whatever. To attempt to give a rcmnne of the reasons 
which have been given us by writers from theologians to biologists would be a task 
demanding hundreds of volumes, besides being completely useless . . . Let us, then, 
put aside the thousand and one causes quoted by our predecessors, and let us give 
one which deserves more honour than is generally accorded to it. This despised 
cause is the fear of death. Man, arrived at a certain mental state, undergoes 
a sort of auU^suggestion of death. He then tKjlieves himself to have reached the 
end of his days, and feeds ns much on the fear of death as on bodily foods. From 
this moment onward death fascinates him. He hears its call with terror everywhere 
and always. The philo.sophic and salutary consciousness of a hereafter gives place 
to a cowardly and nervous fear of separation from life. The victim feeds ujx)n 
this fear, intoxicates himself with it, and dies of it. The man p08ses.sed by this 
thought eats badly and digests even worse. His nervous system is disorganised 
and his organism remains deaf to the stimulus of tiie outer life. Regrets for the 
life which he believes to be fading away make him waste the vital resources of 
his organism in a limitless sorrow and nameless maladies. ” 

No need to cite further authorities on this simple matter, 
which any one can observe by studying the effect of the emotion 
on himself and others with whom he comes in contact ; suffice it 
to say that the culmination is reached when individual will is com- 
pletely paralysed and the organism left at the mercy of its natural 
enemies, which soon bring about its dissolution. We shall deal with 
the action of will on the body, and the effect of such action, in deal- 
ing with the question of immortality later on, when we come to 
discuss the theory of karma. Meanwhile let us conclude our ex- 
planation of the ‘ Fall. 

The curse pronounced on the erring couple and the tempter by 
the Lord Jehovah, after the transgression, is full of psychological 
import. If we would study ourselves, we should observe that we 
are endowed with two functions or psychical faculties, the will and 
intellect, which unite in the ego, or self, making it a complete whole. 
In the allegory of the Fall, Adam represents the ego, or the 
individualized will ; Eve symbolizes the intellect (the Sanskrit bu(fdhi) 
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and the serpent stands for manas (the lower, or sensuous mind.) 
Now, the intellect is the handmaid or servant of will, and, at the same 
time, its preceptor. It is the servant, because it has no other function 
than to discover, determine and adjust the relations of the will as 
individualized in its objective expression, the body, with other bodies,, 
and, also, with its higher, t.e., the divine aspect ; and it is its preceptor 
in so far as it controls and directs its activity into proper channels, 
and, by educating it. leads it to the realization of the Self in the 
highest degree, which is the final goal of education The primary 
function of the ir^tellect or understanding, however, is only that of 
presenting perceptions, which it spins out of the raw material of 
sensations furnished by the mind {manas). Hence, the word ‘ woman, 
from the Ssixonwif viatt iwif in Saxon, and weib in German, from 
to weave), signifies the one who weaves, and is, therefore, 
fully symbolical of the faculty of the intellect. As for the mawaa, its 
insidiousness is more deadly where it is backed by the intellect. 
Hence, in the allegory of the fall. Eve is first tempted by the serpent, 
and then, in her turn, tempts the ego. The compiler of the Pentateuch, 
stmck with the more intimate connection between the ego and the 
intellect than that between a child and its governess, likened it to 
that of husband and wife. The ego depends on the intellect as a 
husband depends on his wife in household matters, and the latter 
studies its wants and comforts, and clings to it as a woman does, 
to her husband. 

With this necessary prelude we may now proceed to elucidate the 
nature of the awful curses pronounced on the transgressors. Adam, 
being accused of disobedience by the ‘ still small voice ’ of intuition, 
at once throws the blame on the woman, i.e., the intellect; and she, 
in her turn, points to the serpent as the cause of error and temptation 
The anger of the Lord flashes first of all against the manas (serpents 
and the terrible curse is uttered : ‘‘ Upon thy belly shalt thou go, 

and dust shalt thou eat all the days of thy life. Hence, the mana& 
‘ goes on its belly,’ i.e , lives and moves in dust, or, in other words, is 
confined to the phenomenal, hence, chained to matter The food of the 
manas consists of ‘vibrations' which reach it through the media of the 
senses : therefore. it doomed to eat vibrations, which, as such, are 
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recogrnized as the irreducible units of matter, hence dust. The 
-enmity put between the woman and the serpent psychologically 
symbolizes the relation between the intellect and the nianaa. The 
latter loves to wander from place to place, and is in its element when 
roving about ; but the former needs rest for its higher work of form- 
ing concepts and judgments, and therefore, tries to check its fiery 
nature and hold it on to a point. Hence, the manas bites the heel of 
intellect to make it dance, and the latter crushes its head to stop its 
prancing. This is still more pronounced in the case of the seed of 
intellect, that is. Wisdom. Wisdom, the child of intellect, conceived 
in an immaculate manner, tries to break away from the ynanas, to 
regain his lost Godhood, but the manas, so long as its head is not 
crushed, bites his heel to drag him down to the world of the senses, 
3ach time that he endeavours to soar above it, for Self-realization. 
This is best illustrated by the story of the child Krishna subduing 
the Serpent-King Kaliya, by crushing its head, in the river Jamuna 
(allegorically, the mind). The lesson to be learnt from the story is 
that, in order to attain Nirvana, or, in Christian terminology, to be 
redeemed, or saved, one must subdue the ‘ fiery serpent ’ of one’s 
mind, the desiring manas^ at an early date in life. 

The curse pronounced on the woman also refers to the nature of 
the Intellect of which she is the earthly symbol Conception and 
sorrow are her lot, as they are of the woman ; for the intellect is 
noted for its prolific production of concepts, as well as, for sorrow, 
that is, worry, in developing, t.e., forming and delivering judgments. 
She is the hand-maid of the ego, her husband, and, consequently, 
must surrender herself to him, at his sweet will and pleasure, and 
4:onceive for him. The identity between Eve and Intellect is put 
beyond doubt by Genesis, III. 20. Adam called his wife Eve, because 
she was the mother of all living. This description cannot possibly 
refer to the human female, because she cannot be regarded as ‘ the 
mother of a// living,’ in any sense ; but it is fully applicable and 
appropriate to the Intellect, on whose functioning as the weaver of 

* Manat* m the Minotaur* (man and beast) of the Greek mythology, its human 
element representing reason, the faculty of reflection, and the bovine, pure animal- 
ism that is, uncontrolled sensuality. 
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presentations in the warp and woof of consciousness, depends the 
perception, hence, in a sense, the existence, of all forms. 

The punishment of Adam also is equally natural for the ego 
who exclusively employs his intellect to discriminate between the 
good and evil of phenomena. Since the pursuit of the phenomenal 
gives rise to the notion of duality, i e., separation between God and 
man, and creates fear and worry, the fallen ego, personified as Adam, 
has necessarily to eat his bread in the sweat of his brow. Thistle 
and thorns, and sorrow and tears are his lot, for, as already observed, 
there can be no happiness for him who leads a purely sensual life. 

The curse uttered by the Lord also foreshadowed the perishable 
nature of the sensuous ego ; yet it is not the death of the 
ego, but of the body alone. As a pure spirit, the ego is birthless 
and deathless, being eternal and uncreate ; but in association 
with the impurities of sin, adhering to it in the shape of different 
kinds of vestments of matter, it is subject to birth and death both. 
Hence, the significance of the warning— “ In the day that thou 
eatest thereof thou shalt surely die.*' The emphasis, it will be 
observed, is not on the day of death, since Adam did not die on the 
day that he ate of the forbidden fruit, but on the liability to death 
which is forced on all unemancipated souls by the companionship of 
matter. As matter is atomic and constantly in motion, no organism 
composed of it can ever be permanent. Yet it is not the demise of the 
soul, but of the body alone which occurs in nature ; the ego regards 
it as his own death, on account of having identified himself most 
intimately with his body. But this is a point for the future 

The idea of nudity also arises with reference to embgdied exist- 
ence ; for, as pure Effulgence, Spirit neither wears nor needs clothes. 

Thus, the legend of the fall is intended to open our eyes to the 
great difference between a pure, perfect Soul and the ego of desires : 
the former is blissful and immortal, and has a raiment of glory, but 
the latter is nude and unhappy and is also firmly held in the claws of 
death. These differences, though seemingly great and unbridgeable, 
are nonetheless such as can be easily removed, since they are due, 
solely and simply, to the element of desire by the eradication of which 
the status of Gods can be acquired with ease. 
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The story of the fall of Brahms in the Hindu Puranas, which 
covers larger ground than the Biblical myth, is also an allegorical 
account of the psychic functions of the soul. It is. however, too long 
to be reproduced here in its entirety ; but the student of mythology 
will find its interpretation easy, if he will bear in mind the numerous 
psychological aspects in which spirit appears in conjunction with 
matter, and which are personified as gods and goddesses in the 
Puranas. In order, however, to explain the true nature of the intellect, 
we shall give the ending of the legend in a somewhat abridged form. 
The Biblical account of the ‘ Fall ' stops short with the utterance of 
the curses, and is, therefore, likely to mislead one as regards the true 
position of the intellect, which is depicted there in its worst aspect. 
As a matter of fact redemption or emancipation is simply out of the 
question without its guidance, since it is the only instrument of know- 
ledge in the condition of the “ fall.’' 

But the weakness of the intellect lies in the fact that it has na 
will of its own, and may not refuse to serve the ego in any way he 
pleases. For this reason, the Biblical legend makes the woman eat the 
forbidden fruit only at the will of her husband, though she had an 
opportunity of doing so earlier by herself. It is thus clear that it is 
not the intellect which is the mischief-maker in the world, but the 
power of choice which determines the nature of the work the intellect 
is required to perform for the will. As the faculty of discrimination, 
its function is only to impart knowledge to the ego, or will, but the 
kind of knowledge which it is required to impart is to be selected not 
by itself, but by the will. As we might use a lantern to light our 
footsteps to a, place of worship or to a gambling den, so might we 
employ our intellect to impart to us the wisdom which leads to bliss, 
or to instruct us on matters whose knowledge is fraught only with 
suffering and pain. As a matter of fact, whenever and wherever the 
intellect has been employed in the right direction, it has never failed 
to lead the ego to the highest heights of glory and power, and, finally, 
also to Nirvana. Its influence is pernicious and harmful only when 
the ego employs it exclusively to define and determine the relation 
of its body with other bodies in the world. Hence, the lesson to be 
learnt from the profound teaching of the Bible is that if the error of 
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setting up the body in place of the Man be avoided, and the intellect 
employed to further the progress of the soul instead olf to pander to 
the will,'' it ceases to have evil influence and becomes the most potent 
instrument for good 

It is worth any amount of trouble to understand that faith 
cannot possibly be acquired without a proper use of the intellect, since 
nothing but Reason is capable of destroying our doubts. It is true that 
testimony is also capable of affording a temporary sort of satisfaction ; 
but, since it is impossible for it to cover ail possible points, and since 
its worth, reliability and interpretation have to be determined before 
its acceptance, it is not within its pale to remove all doubts. Hence, 
he who depends on* testimony is like the man who builds his house on 
sand. It is for this reason that schisms arise endlessly when people be- 
gin to rely on the word of mouth of the founders of their faiths to the 
exclusion of rational thought. Even the satisfaction which testimony 
seems to afford is more apparent than real, because knowledge is liKe 
food, which must be digested in order to become ours. It is no use to 
us if somebody else eats the food, not even when it is done Brahmana- 
like, — in the name and for the benefit of another. Just so with know- 
ledge. Testimony is not only usually incapable of affording a solid 
foundation for faith, but also goes to make the confusion worse con- 
founded, since it at once opens the door to a whole host of questions 
as to the possible interpretation and explanation of the statements 
made, to say nothing of the reliability and trustworthiness of 
the witnesses from whom they emanate. And, since it is not 
possible to settle the differences of opinion conclusively, without the 
discovery of the nature of things and the laws of Nature, intellect, and 
intellect alone, is the final judge and the sole arbitrator of the disputes 
of men, in the first instance 

We can now follow the Puranic legend without difficulty. The 
story goes that Brahms, desirous of performing a sacrifice, once upon 

* Cf. “To clear away each of these (earthly influences) and to distrust the world 
of becoming which is of itself wholly unworthy of confidence, and to have faith in God 
alone, who alone is in truth trustworthy, requires a large and Olympian understanding, 
one which is no longer enticed by our worldly interests" < Philo’s Contribution to 
Religion by H. A. A. Kennedy, p. 126). 
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a time, proceed^ to Puskara, and made the necessary preparations. 
But, his divine consort, Savitri, delayed in coming:, and, though 
the hour for the yajna approached nigh, she was not to be 
found by the side of her liord. Incensed at her conduct, the 
god asked Indra to find him another bride, and the latter 
promptly brought the lovely milkmaid, Gayatri, who carried a jar of 
butter in her hand. Brahma called her the Mother of Vedas,, 
and was united to her. Just then Savitri appeared on the scene^ 
and, enraged at the sight of her smiling rival, pronounced diverse 
curses on the gods who had taken part in the ceremony. She 
then walked away, leaving the gods in a state of consternation. 
The young bride, thereupon, herself modified the curses of her 
divine rival, and promised all kinds of blessings, including final 
absorption into him. to all the worshippers of her Lord. Finally, 
Vi.snu and Lakshmi brought back the angry Savitri, when Gayatri 
threw herself at her feet. Upon this Savitri, having raised and 
embraced her, said, 

“ Since the virtuous wife will do nothing to displease her husband, therefore 
let us Iwth be attached to Brahmn." 

Gayatri, too, bashfully murmured in reply : 

Thy orders will I always obey, and esteem thy friendship precious as my life * 
thy daughter am I, 0 goddess ! deign to protect me.*' 

The explanation of this legend lies in the psychological functions 
of the will, personified as gods and goddesses in the Puranas. 
There are two tendencies in the will which appear as intuition and 
intellect. As Bergson says : 

“The tw'o tendencies, at first implied in each other, had to separate in order to 
grow. They both went to seek their fortune in the world, and turned out to be 
instinct and intelligence . . . Life, that is t<i say, consciousness launched into matter, 
fixed its attention either on its own movements or on the matter it was passing 
through ; and it has thus been turned either in the direction of intuition, or in that 
of intellect *' — {('r eat ire Evolution). 

Intuition is the sense which gives rise to immediate self- 
awareness, and in the highest sense means omniscience pure and 
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simple, but intellect is the faculty which chiefly studies and deals 
with matter and form. In the Puranas the former is personified 
as the goddess, and the latter as the milkmaid. The jar of 
butter which Gayatri carries in her hand indicates her nature, for 
intellect extracts principles from experience, as one extracts 
butter from milk. Being the two distinct tendencies of will 
(personified as Brahma', they are described as the two wives of the 
god. But, since intuition has the preference over intellect, there- 
fore, Gayatri is made to fall at the feet of her divine rival. However, 
since intellect is the only means of knowledge in the condition of 
the ■ fall,’ its personification is described as the Mother of Vedas 
(literally, knowledge). 

Again, inasmuch as intellect alone establishes the divinity of 
the soul, and thereby leads it to Self-realization, and since Self-realiza- 
tion means the freedom of the soul from bondage and pain, therefore, 
intellect itself is said to have modified the curses of its rival. 

We give below the curses pronounced by Ssvitri on some of 
those who took part in the ceremony, and their modifications as 
made by her rival, together with their interpietation. Should 
any difficulty be experienced with these interpretations, they 
should be read again after the perusal of Chapters ix, x, and xi. 


Name of 
the god or 
goddess 
cursed. 

Nature of the 
curse. 

Nature of the 
modification. 

interpretation. 

Brahma ... 

Not to be worship- 
ped in a temple 
or sacred place. 

Brahms may cease 
to be worshipped, 
but his worship- 
pers shall obtain 
all kinds of bless- 
ings, includ i n g 
final absorption | 
into him. 

Brahma is the f evealed aspect 
of that which is the un mani- 
fested, hence the personifica- 
tion of individuality, or soul, 
which is endowed with the 
faculties of Intuition and In- 
tellect. Hence, S-ivitri, t-.e., 
Intuitive wisdom, and G^- 
yatri, i.e., Reason, are the 
two wives of Brahms. Rea- 
son at first is not directed 
towards Life, and therefore 
stands in the way of self- 
realization. Brahma cannot, 
therefore, be worshipped as 
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Name of 
the ^ or 
goddess 
cursed. 

Nature of the 
curse. 

Nature of the 
modification. 

Interpretation 




a world-God ; but since the 
soul is the true Redeemer 
itself, those who worship 
their own Self obtain all 
kinds of blessings, including 
the final release from the 
samsara. 

Indra 

To be bound i n 
chains by his ene- 
mies, and to be 
confined in a 
strange country. 
He is also to lose 
his city and sta- 
tion. 

He shall not remain 
in bondage for 
ever, and shall 
be released by 
his son. 

Indra is life, which waxes and 
wanes in power, according to 
circumstances and beliefs. 
Its enemies are the different 
kinds of karmic force, or 
desires. The strange country 
is the realm of matter ; and 
the loss of city and station 
signifies the state of bond- 
age. The Liberator of the 
soul, i.e.y Life, or Jivar is 
Wisdom, personified as the 
son of the god. 

Agni 

To be a devourer 
of all things, 
clean and un- 
clean. 

*The unclean things 
shall become pure 
at his mere touch. 

Agni is the personification of 
the fire of (asceticism > 

which purifies all things. 
Hence, the curse and its 
modification. 

Visnu 

♦ 

To l)€ born aniongst 
men. and also to 
endure the agony 
of having his 
wife ravished 
from him l>y his 
enemies. 

He shall regain his 
wife eventually. 

Visfiu is the personification of 
dharma. or jnana which in- 
carnates amongst men. His 
enemy is ignorance who 
steals away his wife (the soul 
or bliss 1, through the door- 
ways of the senses. But since 
the soul ultimately acquires 
perfection in happiness by 
the practising of dharma, 
Visnu is to recover his wife 
eventuafiy. 

si\:i 

'I'o be deprived of 
liis manhood 

The loss of man- 
hood shall not in- 
terfere with the 
worship of the 

Siva represents rairn/i/ft 
which insists on celibacy : 
hence, the god is to lose his 
manhood. But nudity as a 


* Affni is here described as the devourer of all things, clean and unclean, because 


it is only when ^he effect of its good (the clean) and evil (the unclean) actions is burnt 
up by the tire of asceticism ivairagya} that the soul attains to nirvana. 
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Name of 
the (rod or 
goddess 
cursed. 

Nature of the 
curse. 

Nature of the 
modification. 

Interpretation. 



lingunit as t h e 
symbol of the 
god. 

mark of saintship is a wor- 
shipful quality; for there 
are nanga ( naked 1 saints in 
several religions. Hence 
the worship of the Hngum 
by men. The lingum in 
association with the yoni, is 
the symbol of joy, which 
further explains G^^yatri's 
modification. 

Lakshmi .. 

Not to remain sta- 
tionary in one 
place; and to 
constantly abide 
by the vile, the 
inconstant, the 
contemptible, the 
simple, the cruel, 
the foolish and the 
barbarian. 


The goddess personifies pros- 
perity or wealth, and her 
nature is only too well-defined 
in the curse of Ss vitri to need 
any further explanation. 
She may also signify the soul 
which is the special care of 
JJharwa (Vi^nU). 

The wives 
of gods 
collective- 
ly. 

To remain barren 
and never to en- 
joy the pleasure 
of having chil- 
dren. 

No regret is to be 
felt for the inabi- 
lity to bear chil- 
dren. 

The goddesses are the personi- 
fications of certain abstract 
qualities, powers and virtues, 
and, as such, neither capable 
of begetting offspring nor of 
grieving for their oarren- 
ness. 


The above explanation of the mythological account of the 
marriage and the consequent ‘fall’ of Brahma, it is t5 be observed, 
furnishes a complete explanation of the nature of the faculty of 
intellect, and describes how moksha cannot be attained without it. 

The story of Esther in the Old Testament of the Holy Bible 
would seem to be an exact counterpart of the marriage of Brahma 
in the Hindu Puranas. The story is that a certain king, Ahasuerus 
by name, had a queen who was called Vashti. The king took to 
drinking and abandoned himself to feasting and revelry. Upon 
this the good queen refused to attend upon him, or to do his bidding. 
The king then chose Esther, a fair Jewess, who had been adopted 
by one Mordecai and brought up by him. The principal man at the 
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court of King Ahasuerus was one Haman who was respected by 
all except Mordecai, who had not revealed his connection with 
Esther. Mordecai used to sit at the gate of the palace, where every- 
body but he would get up to honour Haman when he passed. This 
irritated Haman. He began to devise means for ruining Mordecai, 
and in his hatred tried to encompass the destruction of the entire 
tribe and community of Jews. Mordecai, coming to know of 
the evil designs of Haman, appealed to Esther to plead for the Jews : 
but she complied with the request in great fear, for she could not 
appear before the king unless he wished to see her. She invited the 
king and Haman to a banquet at her place, and repeated the invitation 
for the next day. In the meanwhile Haman’s preparations were 
progressing. But during the intervening night the king read in the 
Chronicles how Mordecai had saved his life from the hands of two 
assassins who sat at his door, and had not been rewarded till then. 
When Haman appeared next morning before the king, the latter 
at once made him the unwilling agent for honouring Mordecai. 
Finally, at the earnest prayer of Esther, who revealed the plot for 
the destruction of Mordecai to him the monarch gave authority to the 
Jews to destroy Haman and his people. Thus did Mordecai triumph 
over the hateful plotting rival. 

The significance of this story can be worked out with the follow- 
ing correspondences ' 

Ahasuerus— the ego ; 

Queen Vashti— omniscience ; 

Esther- the Intellect (that cannot appear before the ego unless 
he desire her presence) ; 

Mordecai— (who brought up Intellect) Dharma, who had saved 
the life of the king against the machinations of 
two of his door-keepers, i.e., false belief and the 
world ; 

Haman— the lower ego ; 

Jews— the attributes of a pure soul. 

King Ahasuerus thus stands for the ego who has acquired 
the right faith, that is to say, who has with the help of Dharma 
(Mordecai) escaped from false belief and the world. But Haman 
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(the Iow(:r ego) cannot stand the sight of Mordecaif who naturally 
has no respect for him Through Haman’s machinations the enlnx 
community of the Jews (the attributes of the pure soul) are in 
danger of destruction. But Mordecai is e(pial to the occasion: wiOt 
the co-operation of Esther whom he had brought up <that is to say 
of the Intellect inclined towards Dharma' Haman's downfall is 
achieved. Esther's banquet naturally implies an intellectual feast, 
which sets the king athinking, and he soon comes to the conciusio? 
that Dharma is his saviour, and should be honoured and acclaimed 
The enemies of Mordecai, that is to say, Haman and his party (wic 
represent the attributes of the lower ego), are thus destroye : 
through trie hands of the Jews (the natural divine virtues of tin 
soul) ! 

To revert to the legend of the ‘ Fall,’ the allegorical accoui 
of the sons of Adam, given in the fourth chapter of the book 
Genesis also makes it perfectly clear that emancipation c. mot .! 
attained except through the agency of the Intel lect. Eve, i.i 
the Intellect, conceives and brings forth Abel and (dun, vvlio at 
incompatible by nature, so much so that the (onner i.s ultimat 
]y murdered by his brother Now, Cain is reaseci which (ha 
with inert matter by the dissecting, analysing and class; !‘y,j 
processes of induction; hence, he is described as the tiller of so 
which is a symbol for matter. But Abel is Faith winch is dime; 
ed towards Life itself. He is, therefore, described as the keefs 
of sheep, the symbol of live-stock, hence life. The Lord low 
Faithp but is less inclined towards Reason, which can primani, 
only offer him the produce of matter as an offering, liienciy th; 
offering of Abel, that is, the unfoldment of sucli divine attr 
butes as meekness^ mercy and the like, is acceiitablc^ to the Lor ; 
in preference to that of Cain. This upsets Reason, which maki 
short work of Faith and destroys it. The curse pronounced b 
the all-knowing God describes the principal fealures of Reason 
distinguished from blind Faith. The riddle of the urhverse is 
source of worry to Reason, hence is the ground not to yield in 
strength unto it Another characteristic of induction is a con.stai 
wandering in search of experience, hence is Cain to becomt^ a fugitiv 
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Again, because* ail the mischief* that exists in the world is the 
outcome of Reason, it is called a vagabond too. Finally, because 
Reason alone is affected by sleep, it is said to become a dweller in the 
“Land of Nod.^’ 

Cain's supplication to the Lord is also symbolical of the nature 
of Reason. Its punishment is more than it can bear. Every one 
who discovers its real nature is likely to abhor it, since it leads to 
trouble and bondage, and entangles one in the cycle of births and 
deaths. It, therefore, fears to be despised. Hence, Cain is made 
to say: “And it shall come to pass, that every one thatfindeth me 
shall slay me.’' But, inasmuch as in the absence of Faith, Reason, 
if rightly employed, is alone capable of re-establishing the state of 
at-one-ment between man and God, by establishing the divinity 
of the soul he who refuses to be guided by Reason, in the condition 
of the Tall,’ must remain ignorant of his true nature and entangled 
in the ycle of births and deaths. Hence, the Lord is made to say : 
“ Therefore, whosoever slayeth Cain, vengeance shall be taken on 
him sevenfold.” Lastly, the statement : “From thy face shall I be 
hid," is also fully appropriate to Cain as representing Reason. 
Taken in a literal sense, it is simply absurd to say that anything can 
be hid from the face of an omniscient God from whom nothing can be 
concealed ; but, philosophically, omniscience and reason are two opposite 
aspects of the one and the same thing, namely, the soul, the former 
being the function of pure spirit, and the latter an attribute of the ego 
involved in impurity. For this reason, so long as the soul remains 
in the condition of impurity it cannot exercise its natural function 
of omniscience; but when the impurities are removed, reason is 
replaced with all-embracing knowledge and God hood attained Hence, 
divinity and reason cannot co-exist together, which explains the speech 
of Cain. 

The third son of Adam is Seth, which means the appointed, 
that is, he who was appointed to take the place of the 
murdered Abel blind faith), hence, wisdom. Seth figures as 

* It is interesting to note, as Schopenhauer points out, that in acknowledging a 
fault we endeavour to father it on the head in preference to the heart, thus sacrificing 
away reason to defend good intention. 
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the Messiah in later Jewish tradition (Encyclo. Brit., 11th Ed., Art. 
Seth) ; and Enos (Man) is the son of Seth who calls himself (by the 
name of) the Lord.* 

Let us pause for a moment to explain the significance of the 
expression ‘ the knowledge of good and evil V as used in the Bible. 
Every one knows that good and evilf are only comparative terms, 
neither of which signifies anything in particular in itself, but, when 
taken in relation to some specific thing, they convey the idea of utility, 
benefit or advantage, in the one case, and of uselessness, harm, or 
disadvantage, in the other. That which determines the good or 
evil of any particular thing, at any particular time, is, in the first 
instance, our own body, or personality, so that when a thing acts, 
or is likely to act, on our personality, or body, in a beneficial, or 
advantageous, manner, we call it good, and, in the converse case, 
evil. Hence, ‘ knowledge of good and evil ' means the appraisement 
of the values of things from the point of view of the pleasure or 
pain they are capable of causing to us individually. 

It will «be now obvious that the Bible does not condemn the 
intellect itself, but only its employment for the gratification of 
sensual appetency. The third and fourth chapters of the book of 
<jenesis, taken together, cover the entire field of the Hindu legend 
given above, and point to the power of the intellect itself, when 
rightly employed, to raise up the fallen humanity. 

The lesson to be learnt from the doctrine of the “fall "is that 
those who aspire to attain to the status of Gods, to enjoy everlasting 
bliss, must make up their minds to control the fiery •serpent of 
their desiring manas. They must also see that they do not make 
their intellect spend all its energy in pandering to the vanities, 
passions and tastes of the physical body, the seat of false personality ; 
but should apply it to study the requirements of the soul, the real, 
i.e., immortal man. 

See the marginal note to Genesis, IV. 26. 

t Cl. “It is things out of plar* that are bad ; not things in themselves. All 
•evil ia relative, and its relation is wiin higher forms of goodness.**— ' Reason and 
Belief,* by Sir Oliver Lodge, p. 140. 
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Man alone^ of all beings, in the world, is endowed with the 
capacity, and enjoys the opportunity, to think of his destiny. He alone 
has the power of shaping his future, for weal or woe, as he pleases. 
But this capacity is so hopelessly crippled by his wrong* desires, the 
worst of which is the desire fo»* the sensual knowledge of good and 
evil of the phenomenal world, that unless he can crush the head of 
the hydra of his desiring mayias, he has no right to hope for salvation. 

Man's physical concerns may, and, indeed, do come to an end 
with the physical death ; but the continuity of the soul, after death, 
requires that the physical concerns alone should not be allowed to 
occupy the uppermost place in his thoughts Sir Oliver Lodge 
is probably the first European of our times to get a partial inkling 
of the truth of the doctrine of the “fall” ; but he seems to place 
the emphasis on the “ management of the world “ rather than on 
'self-conquest' Concerning the origin of self-consciousness, he 
observes : 

“How it all arose is a legitimate {)rob)em foi* genetic psychology, but to the 
plain man it is a i)uzzl(^ our ancestors invented legends to account for it -legends 
of apples and serprsUs and the lik^- ; but the fact is there, however it be accounted 
for Th«> truth ernl)eddcd in that old (ienesis legend is deeji ; it is the legend of 
man's awakenini: friOTi a rnendy animal lih^ to consciousness of good and evil, ne 
longer oi»eying bis primal instincts in a. state of thoughtlessness and innocency- - 
a state in V, loch de!il)eraie vice* was impossible and therefore higher and purposed 
g<KKdness also impossible it was the introduction of a new sense into the world, 
the sense of cons( itmee, tlie power of deliberate choice ; the power also of conscious 
guidance, the management of things and pcoede external to himself, for preconceived 
enil,'. Mai* was begeming to cease to be merely a passenger on the planet, controlled 
by out^;ide forwes ; it i:. as if the reins were then for the first time being jdaced in 
I'.i; hands, as if he was allowed to begin to steer, to govern his own fate and destiny, 
:md to take over s<*nu' considerable part of the n7..inagement of the world “ (l.lfr 
Maltrr\. 

No doubt, a man brought up in an atmosphere full of worldly 
fiol dies cannot but lay stress on the “ management of the world, '' 
but religion only accepts those who are prepared to give up worldly 
{.lolitics for the sake of scl f-eontiuest For the less advanced souls, 
re ligion does not allayvetlv'r forbid ])olitical activity, but only makes 
it -ol'ordinate to spiritual evolution so that the world-corKpiest may 
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not interfere with the con{iue:st of the < lower self It is*no use denying 
the fact that our so called taking- pait in the management of the world 
has hitherto been a very unsatisfactory affair, and whatever we may 
say in our own praise, or in that of our civilization, it is abundantly 
clear that no such praise is merited, even if we do not deserve a 
strong condemnation for our behaviour towards animals and, in 
many instances, towards our own race, it is true that we can point 
out our material accomplishments to Mother Nature with a modest 
pride in our achievements, but she can always retort by directing 
our attention to those natural forces and means of which we are 
almost wholly ignorant even today. What are our railways and 
telegraphs to the faculties of telepathy and clairvoyance lying dormant 
within our souls ? What happiness have they brought to the race, 
or to any one at all ? All our vaunted boasts get ultimately reduced 
to this that in some instances we have succeeded both as individuals 
and as nations in amassing large fortunes, and in devising various 
means for squandering them at expensive hotels and card-tables, 
and on sickening carcasses of animals and intoxicating drinks, to say 
nothing of other degenerate forms of living only too nauseating to be 
specifically mentioned. These are practically, the limits of our 
culture, whether we spell it with a c or a big K. But surely, it is 
only by a mere perversity of sense and language that one may 
claim the modern civilization to be the outcome of the Sermon on 
the Mount. In very truth, it is the violation, in every essential, of 
the Master’s fihiloirophy that has brought about the. culmination of 
the modern timt*s which it pleases us to call civilizatic^i. Without 
violating in letter, as well as inspirit, the Messianic command, “But 
whosoever shall smite thee on the right cheek, turn to him the other 
also, ■' no one could have ever dreamt of subjugating the nation.s of 
the world ; nor without trampling down the e(}ually forcible mandate, 
“ Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth.” could any one 
amass wealth The truth is that man's power of speech enables him 
to disguise his true feelings, not only from his fellow-beings, but, 
quite as often, from himself. Failing to understand the nature of 
the ideal set before the world by the great 1‘ropounders of Beligion, 
the modern man seeks to hide the cancer of unhappiness at his heart 
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by impotent dsentimentaiity and self-deceiving ideas of his own 
importance and morality. The richest nation on earth may possess 
the most enormous amount of wealth, its country •may be very 
beautiful to look at, and it may boast of all the luxuries of life which 
the ingenuity of man has ever put at the disposal of wealth, yet the 
question arises and must be asked, what real happiness has been 
conferred upon the people constituting it? The answer in the 
negative is so self-evident that one need not take the trouble to 
record it. It is not that we deny the great advantages of such 
institutions as the school, the hospital and the poor-house ; but, in 
very truth, these very institutions furnish evidence condemnatory of 
our civilization. Our schools impart education, it is true, but it is also 
true that the education they impart tends not to advance the cause of 
individual happiness, but leads to atheism, impiety and godlessness. 
The increasing necessity for hospitals and poor-houses goes to indicate 
that people do not live in harmony with Nature, and, consequently, 
suffer from poverty and disease. The greatest defect of materialism 
is that it prevents us from the realization of our divine nature, by 
unduly developing the objective and sensuous sides of life. The 
following comparative table, taken from Hudson^s * Divine Pedigree 
of Man,’ will be found sufficient to show the godly nature of the 
subjective side of Life, from the realization of which we are at 
present debarred by our ungodly materialism 



Objective Mind. 

1 

Subjective Mind. 



... 

1 

Instinct or intuition. 




2 

Controlled by suggestion. 

U5 

C 
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Inductive reasoning. 

3 


1 

1 

s 

Deductive reasoning (imper- 

4 

Deductive reasoning (poten- 


fect ». 

1 i 

tially perfect). 


1 

Memory (imperfect). 

1 6 

Memory (potentially perfect). 


1 

Brain memories of emotional 

I 6 

Seat of emotions. 


experiences. 

7 

Telepathic powers. 

Telekinetic energy. 




8 1 

1 
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Some writers on New Psychology mention an additional faculty, 
namely, that of clairvoyance as belonging to the subjective mind ; 
but Hudson does not assign to it a separate place in the table, 
holding that its phenomena are only telepathic in reality. Whether 
clairvoyance, be regarded as a separate faculty of the subjective 
mind or not, the list is sufficient to convince any one, at a glance, 
that the nature of the human soul is essentially divine. It is 
to be remembered that the subjective mind is the higher conscious- 
ness that is manifested when the lower or the Objective mind 
is annulled, as in hypnotism, and that even this wonder-working mind 
is not quite the same thing as a pure and purified spirit, so that when 
•due allowance is made for its impurities and limitations the soul will 
be found to be a repository of all godly virtues and powers that only 
need unfoldment to bloom into perfection. By far a vast majority of 
mankind, however, are quite unconscious of the godly powers of 
their souls, and, therefore, unable to attain the perfection which is 
within their reach, since conscious exertion is necessary for spiritual 
evolution, and since conscious exertion can only be made in the case of 
things which are known. Our ignorance of these great powers and 
virtues of the soul is to be attributed, as already stated, to the employ- 
ment of the intellect to pander to the will. Reason being, thus, the 
tenure by which man holds his free moral agency, and the power 
which enables him to train his soul, for weal or woe, it is not difficult 
to see why its employment as a procuress to the will has been described 
in the old Genesis legend as a ' fall.’ Those who deride the 
ancient Indian civilization should remember that that much derided 
civilization was founded upon the spiritual requirements and necessities 
of individual life and society, and was calculated, on the one hand, not 
only to offer no resistance to the human soul in its spiritual evolu- 
tion, but, also, to actually advance and facilitate its progress, 
and, on the other, to secure the greatest good of the greatest 
numbers, even in respect of material peace and prosperity, in 
so far as these are consistent with the spiritual aspirations of 
the real man. The same statement cannot be made in respect 
of modern civilization, which, if anything, is anti-spiritual in ita 
tendency. 
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It is no usiG minimising' the pernicious and harmful nature of the 
influence which the present-day civilisation is exertinp: on the souls 
of men, since it tends to make them disre^^ard the teaehinjj; of religion 
which alone is the path ofw'hat has been described as entering into- 
life. What with its fashions and conventions, its licensed saloons and 
drinking places, its niceties and novelties in food and dress, to say 
nothing of the thousand and one other forms of the anti-spiritual 
occupations and pursuits which it provides for its votaries, the modern 
Civilization is calculated only to pamper sensualism at the cost of the 
spiritual nourishment of the soul. The one most marked feature of 
iiistinction between the two forms of civilization, the ancient and the 
modern, consists in the cost of living whicli is going up daily, and 
which the majority of men find it hard to meet, in spite of 
devoting their whole-time labour to its f)rocu remen t. Such being 
the case, it is not surprising that people should have neither time nor 
inclination for the study of religion, not to mention the practising of 
those methods and means which alone lead to the attainment 
of the ideal of the soul. The path of sensualism another though 
le.ss repulsive name for animalism - is directly opposed to that of 
spintualism, and it requires no great familiarity with the canons of 
l^ogic to predict that if the latter be the only means of attaining to the 
f orfection of Gods, the former cannot possibly lead to aught but 
suffering and pain The ancients could undoubtedly have given Us a 
civilization equal to our own, but they very well knew that the 
moment prominence was given to the enjoyment of the senses, the 
cart would necessarily come to occupy the place of the horse, and, 
t herefore, Wisely kept down all those sensual tendencies of men which 
constantly try to break loose in the name of refinement and culture. We 
may refine sensualism as much as we like, but it will never be- 
i*( me anything else. As black takes no other hue, so does sensualism 
maintain its loathsomeness, notwithstanding all the veneer of cultured 
refinement under which we constantly try to conceal its hideous 
nature. 

To conclude, the elucidation of the legend of the ‘ fall ’ has 
stiown us that it is not an historical record of the actual doings of a 
primitive pair of human progenitors, but an illustration of the opera- 
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tion of certain important psychic laws, which no*one desirous of 
attaining: immortality and bliss can afford to ignore The object of 
the ancient teacher who took pains to leave a record of his views 
behind was not to amuse us with a nursery tale, nor yet to furnish us 
with an opportunity to smile at his ‘crude and childish simplicity,’ but 
to bequeath to us some of the most valuable secrets of Religion, the 
Science of all sciences. The thirst for happiness is a natural craving 
with all living beings ; the man who does not long, consciously or 
otherwise, for the joy of the Gods is yet to be born. The ancient seer 
knew this full well, and left a record of his views on the subject for our 
guidance. What we have been accustomed to look upon as an historical 
narrative of Adam’s disobedience and punishment is, thus, a recipe for 
the general complaint of suffering and pain, from which all are anxious 
to escape. This remedy consists, as has been demonstrated in this 
chapter, in the realization of the Godhood of the soul, that is divine 
through and through and all over. 

A word about the nature of the flaming sword and the cherubim 
that bar man’s way to the Tree of Life, and we shall pasr on to a 
consideration of the doctrine of Redemption. The former represents 
the lower mind, the ego of desires and lusts which it seeks to gratify 
with the sensory stimulus from the external world. As restlessness is a 
characteristic of this mind on account of its being theseat of desires, it is 
described as turning in every direction. It should be borne in mind 
that mind is a clumsy word to be employed for the idea which is intend- 
ed to be conveyed. The Sanskrit 7wa??o.s- is the most appropriate word for 
expressing the sense. It means that organ which prevent^ knowledge 
from being acquired simultaneously, and which acts as a gate-keeper^^ 
at a show who lets in only one at a time. The cherubim apparently 


The nearest equivalent to inanas in English is attention, which limits our 
perception of things to one at a time only, in other words, which prevents our taking 
cognizance of things simultaneously. If we study ourselves in the attitude of atten- 
tion, we shall observe that our senses do not work simultaneously and together, so 
that when the mind is linked to a particular sense-organ, it ceases to work through 
the remaining channels of sensation. The same is the case with thinking, which also 
requires exclusive attention being paid to its object ; and even the experiences of 
pleasure and pain are no exception to this i-ule. Attention, then, is the instru.nent 
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stand for and represent sense attractions.^ It is, thus, the manus 
:and the attractions of the world which are mountinjr guard over the 
priceless Tree of Life. Immortality is the reward of him who 
overpowers them both, and reaches the Life-giving Tree. 


of limitation or exclusion of knowledpre. The soul is like a mirror which reflects all 
things which exist at the same time ; but it is attention which debars us from taking 
cognizance of them all at once, and confines the perceptive function to that in which 
we happen to be the most interested for the time being. It follows from this that 
our interests alone determine the functioning of perception and prevent us from 
being all-knowing. 

We have said that attention signifies interest, but interest itself is nothing other 
than desire, since we are only interested in things which we have a desire to acquire or 
enjoy, or which we wish to avoid. The force of desire, then, is what is meant by atten- 
tion, i.e., manas. 

It is also easy to see that desires are only different kinds of forces, since they 
drag us after their objects -often against our better judgment. They cannot be imma- 
terial altogether, for the conception of a non-entity o])erating on the soul, and dragging 
it in certain directions, thus, crippling its perception and narrowing down its field of 
knowledge, is a self-contradictory idea. It is as if the soul were possessed of a perceiving 
instrument, or rod — a kind of psychic monocle— to survey the world with. This mental 
monocle is tRe manas ; and, since it is only the sharp end of desires, its material 
shape may be likened to a pencil of rays, converging to a point. Attention, then, 
signifies the current of different kinds of forces of de.sire, brought to a point and focus- 
sed on the object of enquiry. Its form thus resembles that of a serpent which, on account 
of its crookedness and evil nature, is about the most suitable symbol for desire. 
Hence, he who would acquire omniscience must curb down his desires, so that his soul 
may put aside its knowledge-obstructing instrument of perception of which it is 
enamoured at present. 

*The cherubim, who are to be distinguished by their knowledge from seraphim 
whose distinctive quality is love, probably represent the discriminative knowledge of 
good and evil of things and are thus symbolical of sense-attractions. From another point 
•of view, the cherubim represent the four elements, hence, matter (see Chap. X. jjostV. 
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REDEMPTION. 

“ On the knowledge and acknowledgment of God depends the salvation of everj 
one. ” — Swedenborg, 

This great, unborn, undecaying, immortal, fearless soul is Brahman: Brah- 
man is verily fearless : he who thus knows, becomes the fearless Brahman. 

Up. IV. 4 . 25 . 

In a community dominated by deistic thought, which separates 
Godand man by an impassable gulf, it is not surprising that the concep- 
tion of salvation should be no broader, or fuller, than that of forgive- 
ness of sin by the favour of some one nearer and dearer to the Lord 
than man. The Christian conception of salvation is typical of this 
form of belief. Whatever it may betaken to represent, whether the 
purchase of God’s favour, by the suffering and death of Christ, or the 
ransom and deliverance of sinners from the bondage of sin and the 
consequent liability to punishment, for the violation of divine laws, 
by the atonement of Jesus, the idea of redemption in the modem Chris- 
tian Church does not aspire higher than the securing of heaven for 
man, by the favour, compassion and mercy of an agency outside his 
own self, and, consequently, not only leaves him as finite, and limited 
and dependent on the will of another, as ever, but is, also, utterly 
incompatible with the true sense of the words ‘salvation’ and ‘redemp- 
tion, ’ employed to give it expression. If the blood of Jesus, which is 
said to have been spilt some two thousand years ago, be the sole channel 
and means of salvation, those for whom it was shed, and also those 
who claim the benefit of its having been shed, ought to enjoy the sta- 
tus of the redeemed from the moment they make up their minds to 
acknowledge his agency. But there would be nothing to support 
such a claim should one be ever made on behalf of the clerical views. 
The fact is that the generality of men today are even ignorant of the 
virtues and attributes which appertain to the status of the Redeemed, 
and of the qualifications a Redeemed One should possess. 
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The true conception of redemption, in religion, is not exhausted 
with the remission of sin, or escape from the liability to punishment, 
but contains, within its four corners, the additional idea of an enlarge- 
ment of the spiritual personality, by the restoration of the powers and 
attributes hitherto held in ‘pledge ’ Necessarily, then, must the 
conception of redemption include the idea of a life fuller and 
more glorious and abundant than that which is the lot of man 
in the state of sin. The word salvation, in its true significance, 
conveys precisely this sense, meaning, as it does, health, safety, and 
wholeness. 

It is not difficult to observe how lame and impoverished has the 
true teaching of the Saviour become in the hands of the generality of 
his followers. Unable to form a clear idea of the state of existence which 
is denominated blissful, these learned interpreters of the Messiah’s 
word have reduced hiscoiiceptionof heaven to that of a locality, where, 
on a certain day, after the death of tlie physical body, men shall 
rise, in the bodies of flesh, and pass their lives in the enjoyment of 
Olympian luxuries. They fail to observe that the highest flights of 
their theological speculation do not rise higher than the idea of sense 
gratification, which is all that can be had from external surroundings 
and things. Let the heaven of the preachers of the Church be never 
so elegant and pretty, let its grandeur be never so imposing, let its 
residents be never so ravishing, —let all this be granted and more, - yet 
can it be conceived, or, in any way, imagined, that true joy can accrue 
to the soul from an abode in Olympus ? All that comes from outside 
the self can only pass in through the media of the senses, and, for 
that reason, can never be anything more or less than sensation. But 
since sensations are not always pleasant, and sinqe the most agree- 
able of them become sickening and tormenting when too often re- 
peated, the state of the physical man, on his resurrection, in the 
heaven world, will not secure for him even freedom from the liability 
to experience pain. Bliss is an emotion, which, as we have already 
shown, is the feeling of freedom from all desires, arising from the con- 
sciousness of freedom and perfection in one’s own being, and quite in- 
dependently of all considerations of surroundings, environment and 
locality. Hence, no outside agency, whether spiritual or material. 
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<!an eonfef it on the soul, if it hapt)on to be devoid of the ri*tht emo- 
tion in itself. 

From the practical side of the question, also, it beii^tr obvious 
that the word of the theolo^tian is not entitled to any itreater creiiit 
than that of any other thinkiit^ bein.e:. there arises tlie most import- 
ant <iuestion of all as to the proof of the doctrine of redemption, as 
preached by the modern Christian (’hurch When a man pays off a 
pled^'e, he becomes immediately entitled to the possession and enjoy- 
ment of the thin^ pledged, and may insist on its bein.e: restored to him 
at once. The same ou^ht to he the case with redemption in the spi- 
ritual sense. If tlie theoloKical interpretation of the doctrine is 
correct, wh> is it that the enjoyment of benefits arisinir from the 
acknowledtrrnent of Jesus must be postponed to an mdefinito point 
of tunc in the future ? Why is it. we refieat, that we do not immedi- 
ately come into the realization of the redeemed bli.ss, here and now ? 
As Tennyson says, 

’Tis life, not death, for which v\ e panl 
More lif<’ anii fuller that w<' want. ” 

Moreover, common sense shows that redemption is possible onl\ 
by paying off the pled^^e. nut by the ac know led ^rment oJ‘ the iJcdyee, 
or his son, as a world-saviour : and wliere the liaiiility to be disc]iarj:ie(l 
consists in refrainirye: from abandoniiye oneself lo the knowledrre of 
Kood and evil of external things, in other words, from sensuous living, 
it is absolutely inconceivable how any one else but the pledgor him- 
self can ever acquit him of the debt. The truth is that WuMJiurch 
has no idea of the true significance of the doctrines of the ‘ fall ' and 
'redemption,’ and is, conse(juently, unable to give u. a foretaste of 
the bliss of being saved which every practical rclicrion should ho in a 
position to do. 

The explanation of the mystery of the ‘ fall ' has iiractically (|uali- 
fied us fur a comprehension of the doctrine of redemption. For 
just as the fall signifies mortality, imperfection and unhappiness 
for the living beings, sol is redemption the door to immortality, per- 
fection and joy. The former indicates a condition of existence in 
which the true attributes of the divinity residing in the temple of 
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the body are suppressed on account of an all-absorbing: sense of identity^ 
between the immortal ‘ tenant ’ and his tenement, the mortal ta- 
bemacle of flesh, and the latter, the state in which the ‘tenant ’ knows- 
himself as not only different from his tenement, but also as the Per- 
fect paramatman —Ocnmscient, Immortal and Blissful. As a conse- 
quence of being involved in the state of the fall, man lays all the stress 
he can, on his physical bodj^— a perishable compound of matter— and 
ignores the God within, thus forcing the Infinite, as it were, to vacate 
his throne and placing the finite, bodily puppet in his place. Redemp- 
tion implies a change of this weakening mental attitude to enable 
the soul to evolve out its divine attributes in fulness and perfection. 

We have seen that the soul is of the nature of pure intelligence, 
the substance which knows and feels, and the relation between 
thought and belief is that the latter constitutes a mould for fixing 
the former’s form. It is for this reason that the soul speedily becomes^ 
what it actually believes itself to be. It would follow from thia 
that if it replaces the sense of its identity with the body with one 
in its own Godhood, it will actually become a God as soon as the 
right kind of belief becomes fully established in its consciousness. 
Themainthing, then, isto acquire the belief in one's own divinity. 
But this is not an easy matter by any means. In order to achieve 
this result, one must have faith in what has been said above. 
That really means that one should have absolutely no doubt about 
the doctrine, and that the conviction of its truth must saturate 
the mind through and through ; for the least doubt creeping 
in will neutralize whatever little faith may have been acquired 
by the soul. We must hold the idea of the self being the Para- 
matman (God) constantly before the mind, and should, in every 
possible manner, try to strengthen it by thought , word and deed, in 
daily life. On the other hand, a small amount of courage and cheer- 
fulness will go a long way towards success, for nowhere is the law 
that Nature- allegorically, God— helps those who help themselves 
more rapid in operation than on the mental plane. To put the same 
thing in the metaphorical language of mysticism, when you try to 
establish your oneness with God, he will also do the same, and just 
in the degree that you show your earnestness in the matter, will 
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he also evince earnestness on his side. Muhammad expresses this 
very idea when he makes Allah declare 

Whoso seeketh to approach me one span, I seek to approach him one cubit; 
and whoso seeketh to approach me one cubit, I seek to approach him two fathoma; 
and whoso walketh towards me, I run towards him."—* Sayings of Muhammad.* 

Invisible hands will lead us, so to speak, by the hand over im- 
passable and rocky foot-paths ; invisible minds will lend us their ex- 
perience, as it were, and put their knowledge at our service ; auspicious 
signs and tokens will be in evidence on all sides, and we shall find 
whole Nature ready and eager to acknowledge the return of her Master 
from bondage and to proclaim him to the world mid joy and cele- 
brations. We must not, however, falter. It is merely a question 
of the attitude of the mind on our part. If we determine to be 
free, if we resolve to shake off the bonds forged by ignorance, our 
Inner Glory will shine forth as soon as we cease to stand in its 
way. The difficulty is felt only so long as one is entangled in the 
world of men, where Mammon is the object of worship, and where one 
feels like a prisoner with all sorts of ties and bonds. The moment one 
rises above the world, the moment one realises that one is not the 
little, miserable, limited man, but the real living Existence, the Sat- 
Chit-Ananda, one will experience delights which are beyond the 
most extravagant expectations of men. 

Perfection is the goal of evolution. Man is a perfect God in 
himself, though entangled in the meshes of illusion ; and the natural 
perfection is struggling to manifest itself from within. The moment 
he ceases to obstruct its path, the moment he exerts himself to 
bring it into manifestation, it will begin to shine forth in all its glory 
and splendour. His onward progress will then be resplendent with 
Light and Love, and drawing nearer and nearer his goal every day. 
he will finally pass into mukti, liberated and free, and with the full 
consciousness of being the Sat-Ckit- Ananda, 

This is the true idea of Redemption. Just as by the inherent 
virtue of the desire to taste ‘ the fruit of good and evil ’ man is de- 
prived of his divinity, so by the return of faith in his Godhood will he 
rise to perfection and glory. The cause of our downfall is our ignor- 
ance of our divine, godly nature ; the bodily personality lies at the 
10 
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root of the trouble. If we wish to avoid pain and suffering, if we 
wish to come into our own, and to realize our divine nature, we must 
give up our evil notions and desires, and replace them with right 
beliefs and vairitgya (renunciation). As Swami Rama Tirtha says : 

“ If you brini^ your faith to believe that you . . . [are) saved, you are the saviour 
of the universe. If you believe that you never were the body, that you never were in 
thraldom, if you be as p:rown-up men, and not as silly children, if you realize with 
Vedanta that you are the saving energy, then you are the Saviour of the whole world. . . 
Be no longer children. Realize yourself to be saved, and saved you are. . . In you, oh 
man, there is something which is pure, which is not contaminated by faults, sins and 
weaknesses of the body ; in this world of Sinfulness and sloth it remains pure. . .With- 
in you is the purest of the pure, wdthin you is the sinless One, the /ttman, which 
makes its existence felt, which cannot be destroyed, which cannot be dispensed with, 
which cannot be done away with. It is there, however faulty, however sinful the body 
may be ; the real Self, the sinlessness of the real Self must be there ; it must make 
itself felt ; it is there, it cannot be destroyed. . .In you is present the divine God, and 
in you is present the w^orthless body ; but you have misplaced the things, . . You 
have done things upside down ; in a topsy turvy way have you put them. You have 
put the cart before the horse ; and that is how' you make this world a hell for you. . . 
The only. . .way to really stamp out all misery from the world, - long faces and gloomy 
sad tempers will not mend matters, — the only way to escape from all sins, the 
only way to stand above all temptations is to realize the true Self.” In The Woods 
Of God- Realization, ' Vol. I, 

The idea of redemption, thus, from whichever point of view one 
might study it, is that of fulness and perfection, which are not the 
iiharacteristics of the bodily man, but the essence of the true 
Self. The same is the case with happiness ; for it is simply impossible 
for any outside agency to confer true bliss on the soul, since that 
can only arise from within ^ Immortality also falls under the cate- 
gory of things which cannot be had from outside, since every soul 
is immortal by nature. 

It is, therefore, clear that our begging for Life and Joy—and 
all our prayers only refer to the one or the other of them, in some 
form or other— from ‘ the Heavenly Father ' is a process not only 
devoid of sense, but also degrading and harmful to the soul. Hence, 
he who promises to reward us with a residence in heaven, with the 
companionship of beautiful nymphs, and all other pleasure-giving 
things after death, in lieu of devotion to himself, can be no friend 
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of the soul, whose inner divinity cannot possibly shine forth, so 
long as it remains engrossed in the enjoyment of sensuous attractions, 
be they of this or of the heavenly world. Redemption, then, is the 
doctrine of -Perfection, not of a remission of sin by another ; and the 
true Redeemer is the individual soul itself, not any outside agency, 
however great or sublime. 

We must now turn to the Bible itself to see what it teaches 
us about redemption ; but we shall begin our enquiry with a study 
of the life of the alleged founder of the Christian faith whose tea 
chings are said to constitute the major portion of the New Testament. 

The very first question which arises in connection with the 
Bible has reference to its authenticity as a true narrative of events 
that happened in the past. So far as the Old Testament is concerned, 
it has been made apparent, at least in respect of the third and fourth 
chapters of the book of Genesis, that the facts recorded are not the 
events of history, but those invented by the imagination of man to 
clothe some of its most abstruse conclusions of a psychological nature. 
Philo (30 B.C.— 30 A D.) and Origen (185—254 A.D.) seem to have 
taken a similar view. The following from ‘ The History Of The New 
Testament Criticism * is an admirable summing up of' the latter's 
argument against an historical interpretation of the Bible 

‘ ‘ He premises, firstly, that the Old Testament is divinely inspired, ' because its 
prophecies foreshadow Christ ; and secondly, that there is not either in the Old or New 
Testament a single syllable void of divine meaning and import. But how, he asks, can 
we conciliate with this tenet of their entire inspiration the existence in the Bible of 
such tales as that of Lot and his daughters, of Abraham prostituting^rst one wife 
and then another, of a succession of at least three days and nights before the sun was 
created? Who, he asks, will be found idiot enough to believe that God planted trees 
in Paradise like any husbandman ; that he .set up in it visible and palpable tree-trunks, 
labelled the one ‘ Tree of Life, * and the other ‘ Tree of Knowledge of Good and EJvil* * 
both bearing real fruit that might be masticated with corporeal teeth ; that he went 
and walked about the garden ; that Adam hid under a tree ; that Cain fled from the 
face of God ? The wise reader, he remarks, may well ask what the face of God is, 
and how anyone could get away from it? Nor, he continues, is the Old Testament 
only full of such incidents, as no one regardful of good sense and reason can suppose 
to have really taken place or to be sober history. In the Gospels equally, he declares, 
such narratives abound ; and as an example he instances the story of Devil plumping 
Jesus down on the top of a lofty mountain, from which he showed him all the kingdoms 
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of the earth and thei# glory. How, he asks, can it be literally true, how a historical 
fact, that from a single mountain top with fleshy eyes all the realms of Persia, of 
' Scythia, and of India could be seen adjacent and at once ? The careful reader will, he 
says, find in the Gospels any number of cases similar to the above. 

The truth is that history plays no important part in the teaching 
of religion proper, since it is only the record of events in the life of a 
nation, and since religion deals not with nations bat individuals 
primarily. To a limited extent, certainly, history is also a valuable 
guide, inasmuch as it enables us to observe the working out of what 
might be termed national destiny, as distinguished from individual 
karma, and to perceive the errors of the statesmen and politicians 
of the past; but it is biography which is the more valuable of the 
two, since with its aid we can perceive the effects of religious training 
on the souls of men, and determine the degree of spiritual unfoldment 
attained by different prophets and saints. Hence, religion incorporates 
only so much of history and biography as is likely to be useful to us 
in the study of spiritualism. 

Even were we to treat the Old Testament as wholly or partially 
in the nature of history, the difficulties which arise are such as cannot 
be easily brushed aside. Its earliest parts are now shown to have 
been compiled not earlier than 444 B.C., and are, therefore, the 
v’ork of men who were, in no sense, eye-witnesses to the events 
they record. Besides, the Biblical compilers never allowed the 
feeling of regard, or reverence, for history to prevent the/n from 
making additions of their own whenever they felt inclined to do so. 
As the Encyclopa3dia Britannica points out (see Art. Bible) 

‘‘The historical books of the Old Testament form two series; one, consisting 
of books from Genesis to 2 Kings texclusive of Ruthi embracing the period from the 
Creation to the destruction of Jerusalem by the Chaldeans in 586 B.C.; the other 
comprising the books of Chronicles, Ezra and Nehemiah, begiiining with Adam and 
ending with the second visit of Nehemiah to Jerusalem in 432 B.C. These two 
series differ from one another materially in scope and point of view, but in one 
respect they are both constructed on a similar plan ; no entire book in the either series 
consists of a single, original work ; but older writings, or sources, have been combined 
by a compiler~or sometimes, in stages, by a succession of compilers— in such a 
manner that the points of juncture are often clearly d.scernible, and tae sources are 
in consequence capable of being separated fio n one another. Tne authors of the 
Hebrew historical books, as we now have them, do not, as a rule, as a modern author 
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would do, rewrite the matter in their own languagfe ; they excerpt from pre-exiatini^ 
documents such passages as are suitable to their purpose, and incorporate them in 
their work, sometimes adding at the same time matter of their own. . . .Sometimes, 
for instance, the excerpts from the older documents form long and complete narra- 
tives ; in other cases (as in the account of the flood I they consist of a number of short 
passages, taken alternately from two older narratives, and dove-tailed together to 
make a continuous story ; in the books of Judges and Kings the compiler 
has fitted together a series of older narratives in a frame-work supplied by 
himself : the Pentateuch and book of Joshua (which form a literary whole, and 
are now often spoken of together as the Hexateuch) have passed through 
moie stages than the books just mentioned, and their literary structure is more 
complex. ’ ’ 

The question which now arises is : why did the ancient chroni- 
clers act in this manner at all ? No one who has read the Old Testa- 
ment even casually can be impressed with the idea that the narrators 
were anxious to chronicle historical events with the historian's vera- 
city. There is a set purpose discernible in their writings, and it seems 
to be to draw upon history only in so far as it can be useful for the 
requirements of mythology and allegory, which had apparently be- 
come the recognised language of mystic theology in their age. If our 
surmise be correct, it would follow that the records of the Old Testa- 
ment contain mostly the hidden and secret canons of mysticism, given 
out in the garb of history, so that their purport be clear to those who 
have been initiated into the mysteries of the Spiritual science, but 
remain unknown to others. 

The same is the case with the New Testament whose different 
portions are no less discrepant with and contradictory of on# another 
than those of the older Bible. None of the Gospels was apparently 
the work of the apostles ; those according to Matthew and Luke seem 
to be elaborated versions of Mark, which itself was probably based on 
an unknown and simpler document, designated ‘ Q ’ by the critics. 
The date of Mark has been put somewhere after A.D. 70 ; and Mat- 
thew and Luke may be said to have been composed between 80 and 
100 A.D. The fourth Gospel is now frankly admitted to be anything 
but history ; and Matthew and Luke are both acknowledged to have 
largely drawn upon their imagination concerning the events which 
they record. 
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“The evidence which convicts the third evangelist,” writes Prof. F. C. Burkitt 
in * The Eincyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics * (Art. Gospels), ‘ ‘ of having used the 
/I tea (not always with complete accuracy) is very well brought together by 
Schmiedel. . .The main points are : (1) the mention of Theudas in GamalieTs speech 
(Acts 6’*) is not only an anachronism, but further it is inexplicable if the author of the 
Acts drew his information from Josephus ; (2) the introduction of Lysanias of Abilene 
in Luke 3' as contemporary with the 15th year of Tiberius (A.D. 29) appears to be 
due to a similarly inaccurate use of Ant. XX. vii. 1.” 

Some of the many Epistles incorporated in the New Testament 
have also come to be reckoned as pure forgeries. The Encyclopaedia 
Britannica concedes (Art. Bible): 

“ It seems on the whole mo.st probable that 2 Peter is not a genuine w ork, but 
that it came from the same factory of pseudonymous Petrine writings as the Apo- 
calypse which bears the same name, though the one ha.s, and the other has not, 
obtained a place within the Cason, This epistle was questioned from the first, and only 
gained its place with much hesitation, and rather through slack ne.s.s of opposition than 
any conclusiveness of proof. . .Even in the case of the two more important epistles, 
1 Peter and James, we have to add the qualification ‘ if genuine. ’ ” 

We may also refer to Dr. Raimopd Van Marie who sums up the 
result of a hundred years* scientific criticism, in ‘ The Theosophist, 
Vol. XXXV, p. 39G, as follows : 

“ The Gospels constantly contradict each other, and <S. John's is so dilierent from 
the other three that a division has been made by all scholars between it and what are 
called the three synoptic Gospels. Nevertheless, at the end of the second century 
S. John was pronounced to be authentic at the same time as the three others. Apart 
from the fact that aS’. ,/o/<n'.s way of speaking of the Christ is very different from 
that we find in the synoptics, he does not mention the r^ord's Supper, he gives a 
different da^*^ for the Lord's death, spc^aks of three feasts of the Passover where the 
others spealt but of oiie, and relates almost all the incidents of the life of Christ as 
taking place at Jerusalem, whereas, according to the .synoptics, only the end of His 
life was spent there. In .S'. Johns version the character of John the Baptist loses almost 
all its importance ; the miracles are quite different, becoming more astonishing and, 
at the same tin.e, more symbolical; the whole character of Jesus is much more 
divine and more like an aspect of the LOGOS than in the synoptics ; but at the same 
time he speaks of Jesus as the son of Joseph, and does not mention the birth from a 
Virgin. There are two passages in John which clearly show that the author was 
not a personal witness of the life of Christ, namely, xix. 85, where he says : " And he 
that saw it bare witness, ' etc., and xxi 24 : ‘ This is the disciple which testifieth of 
these things , . . and we know that hi.s testimony is true.' To several scholars it has 
appeared probable that the author of the Gospel according to J ohn was a Jew of 
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the school of Philo of Alexandria, who knew the Gospels, hmt introduced the 
Alexandrian philosophy into the Story told by them. 

But neither do the so-called synoptics agree together. To begin with, the date 
of the birth of Jesus is fixed by Matthew as occurring four years before our era at 
the very latest (under Herod). Luke makes it ten years later (during the enrolment), 
or in the year 6 A.D., yet states, further on, that in the fifteenth year of Tiberius— our 
year 29 A.D —Christ was about thirty years old. The dates in S. John are in absolute 
contradiction with these two and make the death of Jesus much later. The 
miraculous birth is not related by S. Mark ; S. Matthewand S. Luke give two quite 
different genealogies for Christ’s descent, through Joseph from King David, but these, 
though fulfilling the Jewish traditions that the Messiah should be a descendant of 
David (Mark, xii. 35 ^ are in contradiction with the story of His birth from a Virgin. 
Had Mary and Joseph known of the miraculous birth, would they have been astonished 
when Chiist spoke in the Temple of His Father’s business (Luke ii. 60) ? The miracles 
related by the synoptics are much alike, but the circumstances under which they are 
stated to liave occurred are very different, and might show that only the facts, and 
nothing more, were known to the authors. The greatest miracle— the raising of 
Lazarus— is related only by S. John. The other miracles are. healing, exorcism and 
often allegories (the mulHplication of loaves, the changing of water into wine, etc.). 
The names of the persons at the foot of the Cross are not given alike in two places. 
On the subject of Resurrection the synoptics differ considerably. What Mark says in 
xvi. 9 20, is an appendix added afterwards. Luke undertakes in his preface to give 
a historical version of the life of Christ, but fails <o give a single date, contenting 
himself continually with such indications as ‘ on the Sabbath, ’ * at the same time, ’ etc. 
His historical indications are false. Herod was never king, but a governor. Cyrenius, 
whom he brings into his history of Jesus, governed from the year 7 to 11 A.D. , and 
had consequently no hing to do with the dtory. He also mentions the name of 
Lysanias, although he had died thirty-four years before Jesus was bom. . . . 

The Gospel- writers cannot have been familiar with the customs of the Jews in 
Palestine, when they speak of baptising in a river, and especially in the Jordan, 
where even bathing was prohibited. In Luke we find two High Priests, jDaiphas and 
Annas, existing at the same time which is impossible. We find Jesus teaching in the 
Temple where only sacrifices took place, the synagogue serving for preaching. 
Through Josephus (Antiq. XVIII, ii. 2) we know that on the night of the Passover it 
was the custom for the priests to open the doors of the Temple a little after midnight, 
when everybody gathered in the Temple, so that the arrest of Christ at that 
time must have caused a great scandal, which the Jewish priests did not desire 
(else why arrest Him at night?). There was never any question of witnesses, who 
appear at once at the judgment of Christ, as predicted in Psalms xxvii. 12. Executed 
criminals were thrown into a common trench, so that the story of the tomb which 
was found empty after the Resurrection seems very improbable. . .If we compare 
the Jewish Legal Code with the Gospel stories we come across very strange con- 
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tradictions. It strictly prohibited to hold judicial proceedings on days of religious 
feasts, so Jesus can never have been judged on the day of the Passover. It was also 
forbidden to carry arms on such days, so that the chief priests would never have 
sent the Temple Guard to arrest Christ, and Peter would certainly not have worn a 
sword. 

Dr. Marie’s observations embody the expressions of opinion of 
men like Schleiermacher, Strauss, Bauer, Renan, Loisy and others ; 
and many of the advanced theologians of the English and the German 
schools are also in entire agreement with him. Under the circum- 
stances, the conclusion is irresistible that if the New Testament 
writings narrate only that which occurred, really and truly, in the 
physical world, their authors must have been discharged from a 
bedlam to write such discrepant tales. We fancy, however, that the 
discrepancies noticed are either caused by the employment of the 
allegorical style, or are the outcome of a deliberate effort, rather than 
of a spirit of falsehood or exaggeration. 

It is not possible to lay too much stress on, or to exaggerate, 
the impoHance of a symbolical interpretation of that which is opposed 
to the order of nature in an historical sense. The reader should 
endeavour to impress on his mind the fact that the ancients would 
never have mutilated history purposelessly and without reason. Who* 
ever has lost sight of this fact has invariably ended by discovering 
the Scriptural text to be the outpouring of the immature mind of the 
race, whereas, in reality, the truth lies the other way. As a matter 
of fact, the authors of our Scriptures were highly intellectual men, 
and possessed a profound knowledge of things of which we are almost 
wholly igrorant, in spite of our much lauded methods of research. 
When the modern scientist smiles at the cra.ss ignorance and the 
crude superstitious faith of the Hindis who maintains that the universe 
rests on the back of a tortoise, he simply smiles at his own ignorance, 
although quite unconscious of the fact. The truth is, that it was 
never intended that this statement should be understood in its literal 
sense. The tortoise is the symbol of Life, which manifests itself or 
works through the five sense-holes, f.e., organs of sensation, just as 
a tortoise extends its limbs through the holes in its shield. Besides 
this, the tortoise possesses the power of expansion and contraction 
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which is also a characteristic of the living substance or soul. Struck 
with the similarity between the functions of Life and the holes in 
the bony covering of the tortoise, the propounder of the text in ques- 
tion employed the animal as a symbol for the soul. Thus, what is 
intended by the statement is not that the world, i.e., our little globe, 
actually rests on the back of a giant tortoise, but that the satnsira 
(the world-process) rests on or is continued by Life. It is surprising 
how men are blinded by their settled convictions and how they shut 
themselves out from the truth when propounded even by their 
acknowledged leaders and the writers of their Books. The Bible 
itself makes no mystery about the nature of its composition, and 
declares, in the clearest possible terms, and that on the authority of 
no less a personage than St. Paul, the Apostle, that the most highly 
cherished of the traditions of the Old Testament, the story of the 
great patriarch Abraham, his two wives and their respective sons, 
which modern clerics confidently assure us are among the most 
historical portions of the Holy Scripture, is an allegory, pure and 
simple. In his Epistle to the Galatiaqs (Chap. iv. 21-31), St. Paul 
writes : - 

Tell me ye, that desire to be under the law, do ye not hear the law ? 

** For it is written, that Abraham had two Hon.s, the one by a bondmaid, the 
other by a freewoman. 

** But he who was of the bondwoman was bom after the flesh ; but he of the 
freewoman was by promise. 

“ Which things are an allegory ; for these are the two covenants; the one from 
the mount Sinai that gendereth to bondage, which is Agar. 

“For this Agar is mount Sinai in Arabia, and answereth to Jerusaifem which now 
is, and is in bondage with her children. 

“But Jerusalem which is above is free, which is the mother of us all. 

“For it is written, Rejoice thou barren that bearest not ; break forth and cry, 
thou that travailest not, for the desolate hath many more children than she which hath 
an husband. 

“Now, we, brethren, as Isaac was, are the children of promise. 

“ But as then he that was born after the flesh persecuted him that was bom 
after the spirit, even so it is now. 

“Nevertheless what saith the Scripture ' Cast out the bondwoman and her son : 
for the son of the bondwoman shall not be heir with the son of the freewoman. 

So then, we are not children of the bondwoman, but of the free." 
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Here St. iJiaul distinctly tells us that the tradition about the sons^ 
and wives of Abraham is an allegory, and also partially lifts the veil 
to reveal its sense. The Jerusalem that is above represents the nature 
of the soul-substance that is free by virtue of the inherent glory of 
pure spirit, in contrast with the other Jerusalem (the condition of 
embodied existence) which is now and is in bondage. The step- 
brothers represent the two opposite personalities, the worldly and the 
divine. The bondwoman is matter whose ‘ son ’ is to be cast out, so 
that the Spiritual ego should enter upon his inheritance. This is 
certainly more to the point than the historical exegesis which 
requires a big dose of credulity to be accepted,* and leaves nobody 
any the better afterwards. 

In 1 Timothy (Chap. i. 4) St. Paul sounds the death-knell of the 
entire patriarchal history when he says : — 

“Neither give heed to fables and endless genealogies, which minister question; 
rather than godly edifying which is in faith; so do, “ 

The apostle was fully alive all the time to the danger flowing from 
allegorical script, and distinctly foretold how it would be received 
by men in later ages:— 

“ For the time will come when they will not endure sound doctrines . . . and 
shall turn away their ears from the truth, and shall be turned unto fables ” (2 Tim., iv. 
3 and 4). 


* Philo Judaeus, who preceded St. Paul by about a century, shows how the re- 
maining characters in the book of Genesis are also allegorical symbols. And Philo was 

ge body of men who 
i men had learnt, from 

. . . - . ' ' divine Logos as speech. 

Melchizedek is good understanding, the king of peace ; Noah is rest or righteousness ; 
and Lot, the righteous man. On the other hand, those who are barren of wisdom and 
blind of understanding are the Sodomites, “ running round the house of the soul, in 
order to disgrace and corrupt those who are entertained as guests, sacred and holy 
lo^oi, its guards and keepers.” The logoi “ are the divine works and words whom 
It IS customary to call angels. ” Blsauisthe vile and irrational nature, whereas Ja- 
cob is the nghteous and rational. The latter represents the character that gains 
wisdom by self-discipline. He is called Israel (literally, the vision of God on the 
attoinment to the right belief. As Drummond puts it, for Philo the struggle of Jacob 
with an angel is “ not an historical incident, but the inward struggle by which a soul 
rws from the striving and weary Jacob to the seeing Israel, blest with the beatific 
vimon.' Abraham is first the representation of the wise man and then, by a further 
abstraction ‘ divine reason,' the parent of laughter and joy, for this is the significance 
scripture “ symbolically calls the mind heaven, and sensation earth, 
aUudmg to the statement that the heaven and the earth were finished.” The 
Logos of God ' is termed a book, as in the statement “this is the book of genesis of 
heaven and earth” (Drummond's Philo Judaeus, p. 241). 
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In the Bible, mystery follows on mystery ; allegory surrounds 
allegory ! Even such things as harps and golden vials have a hidden 
side to their significance. St. John it is who reveals what they mean 
in the fourth chapter of the Apocalypse (verse eighth), according to 
which they signify prayers of saints. In Romans (xvi. 25) there is 
mention of the mystery of Christ which “was kept secret since the 
world began/* This is again referred to in Ephesians, iii. 3-4 and 
also in the Epistle to Colossians (ii. 2-3) where it is said> 

** That their hearts might be comforted, being knit together in love, and unto 
all riches of the full assurance of understanding, to the acknowledgment of the 
mystery of God, and of the Father, and of Christ ; 

In whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge." 

The Gospels, in reality, only aim at uncovering this mystery in 
a guarded way. The Apostle's hesitation is evident from his own 
language (Ephesians, vi. 19 - 22 ) : — 

" And for me, that utterance may be given unto me, that I may open my mouth 
boldly, to make known the mysteries of the Gospels. 

For which lam an ambassador in bonds; that therein I may speak boldly a.s 
I ought to speak. 

" But that ye also may know my affairs, and how I do, Tychicus, a beloved 
brother and faithful minister in the Lord, shall make known to you all things : 

‘ * Whom I have sent unto you for the same purpose, that ye might know our 
affairs, and that he might comfort your hearts. " 

The same spirit of mystification and guarded explanation prevails 
in the Old Testament. In Proverbs (iii. 77) Divine Wisdom is called th€ 
Tree of Life. The same work, in the sixth verse of the first chapter, 
contains a clear hint about the hidden sense of prophetic sayings ' 

‘ * To understand a proverb, and the interpretation ; the words of the wise, and 
their dark sayings." 

In the first verse of the ninth chapter of that work again there 
is a reference to the seven pillars of wisdom divine which are not 
mentioned, and which are probably seven tattvas or ultimate heads 
or subjects in the Science of Life. More distinctly it is said (Ibid. 
XXV. 2) 

** It is the glory of God to conceal a thing but the honour of kings is to search out 
a matter." 

Philo (B.C. 20 to A.D. 30) and Moses Maimonides (1135-1204 A,D ) 
amongst others have shown how allegory was th^ prevailing style of 
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the 0. T. literature. Almost the whole of the seventh chapter of the 
Book of Proverbs is devoted to the allegory of the harlot which 
represents the world as the seducer of souls * 


* As the subject is an important one and will come up again and again for 
elucidation, in one form or another, we shall reproduce this allegory to be able to 
ascertain the true views of Judaism as to the nature of the world and of the sensuous 
pleasures it affords. This is how the allegory runs : - 

*• For at the window of my house I looked through my casement, and beheld among 
the simple ones, I discerned among the youths a young man void of understanding, 
passing through the street near her corner : and he went the way to her house, m 
the twilight, in the evening, in the black and dark night : and behold, there met him a 
woman with the attire of a harlot, and subtle of heart. (She is load and stubborn ; 
her feet abide not in her house : now she is without, now in the streets, and lieth in 
wait in every corner. ) So she caught him, and kissed him, and with an impudent 
face said unto him, I have peace offerings with me ; this day have I paid my vows. 
Therefore came I forth to meet thee, diligently to seek thy face, and I have found 
thee. I have decked my bed with coverings of tapestry, with carved works, with fine 
linen of Egypt. I have perfumed my bed with myrrh, aloes, and cinnamon. Come, 
let us take our fill of love until the morning : let us solace ourselves with loves. For 
the good man is not at home, he is gone a long journey : he hath a bag of money with 
him and will come home at the day appointed. With her much fair speech she caused 
him to yield, with the flattering of her lips she forced him. He goeth after her straight- 
way as an ox goeth to the slaughter, or as a fool to the correction of the stocks ; 
till a dart strike through his liver ; as a bird hasteth to the snare, and knoweth not 
that it is for his life. Hearken unto me now therefore, O ye children, and attend 
to the words of my mouth. Let not thy heart decline to her ways, go not astray 
in her path. For she hath cast down many wounded ; yea, many strong men have 
been slain by her. ” 

Such is the story given in the Book of Proverbs. Its interpretation is thus given 
by Maimonides; — The general principle expounded in all these verses is to abstain 
from excessive indulgence in bodily pleasures. The author compares the body which 
is the source of all sensual pleasures, to a married woman who at the same time is 
a harlot. And this figure he has taken as the basis of his entire book . . . We shall 
explain how aptly he concludes that work with the praises of a faithful wife who 
devotes herself to the welfare of her husband and of her household. All obstacles 
which prevent man from attaining his highest aim in life, all the deficiencies in the 
character of man, all his evil propensities, are to be traced to the body alone . . . 
The predominant idea running throughout the figure is, that man shall not be entirely 
guided by his Animal, or material nature : for the material substance of man is identical 
with that of the brute creation! ” 

With reference to its intetpretation, it may be pointed out that this is one of 
those allegories, the details of w hich are to be taken not as embodying sf^cial or 
additional features of the subject matter of peisonification, but as merely intended 
to emphasize the general idea running through the whole narrative. As to this 
Maimonides observes : — 

An adequate explanation of the figure having been given, audits meanings 
having been shown, do not imagine that you will find in its application a corresponding 
element for each part of the figure ; you must not ask what is meant by ‘ I have peace 
offerings with me * ( Ver. 16», or what is added to the force of the figure by the 
observation * for the good man is not at home * i Ver. 19), and so on to the end of 
the chapter. For all this is merely to complete the illustration of the metaphor in its 
literal meaning. The circumstances described here are such as are common to 
adulterers. Such conversations take place between all adulterous persons iThe Guide 
for the Perplexed, p. 4). 
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It is thus clear that men have departed from fhe truth and the 
purport of the Biblical teaching in insisting upon an historical inter- 
pretation of the sacred writings. 

In the following pages we shall endeavour to make a study of 
the life of the alleged founder of the Christian faith, and see where 
we are landed by an historical reading of the events composing the 
Messianic career. The true view of things shall, however, be allowed 
to develop, side by side, at the same time. 

To begin with the mission of Jesus, it is a natural psychological 
law that every one who acquires knowledge becomes charged, or 
deems himself to have become charged, with a mission. For it has 
been considered the greatest sin to know the truth and not to spread 
it to others. The Hindu Scripture has it : — 

“ They who follow after rtviWt/'/ (ignorance) enter into gloomy darkness; into 
undoubtedly greater darkness than that go they who are devoted to vidya < knowledge) 
only, that is, who do not correct the wrong notions of others ** — Isa V sy i Upanisat. 

It has ever been so with mankind. It is a part of the nature 
of man to enlighten his surroundings by sharing his knowledge with 
his neighbours. He is compelled to do so instinctively, which is but 
another way of saying that it is his inner nature. It is this which 
distinguishes him from a dog on the point of temperament. Man’s 
nature compels him to help all those who are in distress ; he is made 
to share his happiness with the rest of his race. But the dog likes 
to eat up what he gets himself, and even if the food be more than 
he requires he will not allow any one else to take it from him. To 
the dog it does not matter whether his surroundings are iTappy or 
miserable, beautiful or ugly, in health or diseased ; so long as he is 
all right individually, he is happy, and wishes not to be bothered by, 
or worried about others But man does not find happiness in ugly, 
diseased or unhealthy surroundings. He cannot fly away from a bad 
or nauseating scene; for what may be hidden from his physical 
eye cannot be so easily dismissed from his mind. Since all 
unhealthy pictures create a feeling of repulsion in man, it becomes 
necessary for him to remove the causes of disgust. Thus, the spread- 
ing of the light of knowledge has always been regarded by humanity 
as a divine mission. Jesus was no exception to the rule. Like 
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Mahavira, Buddha, and all other saviours and saints, he conceived 
it the one purpose of his life to dispel the darkness of ignorance by 
flooding the world with Light,— to exorcise the demon of superstition 
by the Word of Power, the Gospel of Faith. People paid little heed, 
however, to what he said, but were guided by what he performed. 
There was not room enough for goodness in their hearts, and the seed 
which would have yielded a harvest, a thirty-, a sixty-, or a hundred- 
fold, had it been sown on good soil, fell by the wayside, or on stony 
ground, and failed to fructify. 'Phe Saviour’s doctrine fell unheeded 
on the ears of his congregation, who cared nothing for philosophy 
but were ready and anxious to worship the man who healed the sick, 
revived the dead, aiid performed miracles. Ever since the com- 
mencemjent of the Fanckamd Kiila, which began about 2,500 years 
ago, the idea of securing salvation through the virtue of some one 
else has become world-wide. To work out one’s own salvation, by 
one’s Wn exertion, leaves no time for the worship of Mammon, and 
it is certainly convenient to believe that through some one eLse’s 
grace, to be secured by flattery or hollow praise, the same object can 
be achieved with ease. 

But the real reason why people failed to understand the true 
teaching lay in the fact that the teacher did not seek and dared not 
seek to enlighten the generality of men. In other words, he was 
not free to speak openly before the congregations. It was the old 
Hindu practice of withholding the teaching from the Sudras which 
had to be followed in the Holy Land. The teacher not only declined 
to enlighten ^he “ dogs ” (except when proved to be worthy to receive 
the truth, vide Matthew, vii. 6 and xv. 26-27), but also advised his 
followers not to cast holy things before the ‘ swine ’ (Matt. vii. 6). 
The fact is that the employment of the allegorical style in religious 
instruction gave rise to such deadly enmity amongst men, in the 
end, that no one could afford to jeopardise the safety of himself and 
his followers by open discourse* before the uninitiated masses, who 

*The following extracts from the writings of a few of the exponents of different 
faiths throw interesting light on the point under consideration : — 

1. ** These things, beloved, we impart to you trith fear, and yet readily, on 
account of the love of Christ, which surpasseth all. For if the blessed prophets who 
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only acceptea the allej^orical descriptions of the scriptural text in their 
literal sense. 

And it was but natural for these unenlightened men to regard 
every one who differed from their views as an enemy of dharma 
(religion), and, therefore, also of their community. The pages of the 
past history of almost all the nations of the world are written in 


preceded U3 did not choose to proclaim these thin^^s, though they knew them, openly 
and boldly, thcff should disquiet the souls of mm, but recounted them mystically 
in parables and dark sayings, . . . hi)iv much ffrcnivr risk shall ire run in venturing 
to declare, opcuhf things spoken hg them in nhscure terms ’’ — Ante Nicene Lib,, vol. ix.. 
(Hippolytus. vol. ii.) 2nd part, page 18. 

2. “ For it is not required to unfold the mystery, but only to indicate what is 
sufficient for those who are partakers in knowledge to bring it to mind . . . .” A N. 
Lib., vol. xii. ‘Clement, vol. ii.i page 4Y2. 

3. “ . . . the account given in Scripture . . . is not, a.s is generally believed, 
intended to be in all its parts literal. For if this were the case, wise men 
would not have kept its explanation secret, and our Sages w'ould not have 
employed figurative speech ... in order to hide its true meaning, nor would 
they have objected to discuss it in the presence of the common people . . . 
Jt is, hofrever, part of the divine plan that everg one ivho ttas obtained seme jur- 
fection transniH it to sonie other persons, . , . It is, therefore, impossitd e 
for a sehofar to />ossess knoicledge of these problems, whether it be through fiis own 
researches or through his master's teaching, unthout communiraling part of that 
knoicledge to of hers ; it cannot hr done in clear words; it must he done sparingly 
hg irag of hints. We find in the words of some of our Sages numerous hints and 
notes of this land, but mixed up with the words of the others and with other subjects. 
In treating of these mgsteries. as a rule, I quote as much as contains the principal 
idea, and leave the rest to those U'ho are icorthg of it " — Guide for the rerplexed, 
by Moses Maimonides, page 211. 

4. “ . . . a person favoured by Providence with reason to understand these 
xt\yaXG:r\e?i 'm forbidden bg the Law to tench them except viva voce, and on the con- 
dition that the pujtil possess certain qualifications, 2 iT\d even then only the heads 
of the sections maif he communicated. This has been the cause why the knowledge 
has entirely disappeared from our nation, and nothing has remained it. This was 
unavoidable, for the explanation of these mysteries was always communicated vivci 
voce, it was never committed to writing. Such being the case, how can I venture to 
call your attention to such portions of it as mag he known, intelligible, and perfectly 
clear to me ? But if, on the other hand, I were to abstain from writing on this 
subject, according to my knowledge of it, when I die, as I shall inevitably do, that 
knowledge would die with me, and I would thus inflict great injury on you and all 
those who are perplexed (by these theological problems). I would then be guilty 
of . . . depriving the heir of his inheritance. I should in either case be guilty of 
gross misconduct . . . This is the utmast that can be done in treating this subject 
so as to be useful to all without fully explaining it " — Guide for the Perplexed, 
pp. 251-252. 

5. “They must not divulge the secrets to their family (wives and children' nor 
to any one who' is not the seeker of the truth (Talib Sadik) and ask for assistance in 
attaining to the path of God (Hakk). In that case violence must not be used towards 
him who does divulge them to another in the view of engaging him to join the order." 
—The Dervishes, p. 183. 
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blood, shed most unrelentingly, in the name of duty and dharma. 
Even the mild Hindu did not escape seizure by this exterminating 
spirit of religious fury, as is evident from the wholesale persecution of 
the Jainas (see Studies in South Indian Jainism, part ii. 34 3 ) ; and the 
Jaina Law, p. 18). This spirit of persecution, as a matter of fact, 
raged all over the world at one time or another, in the past, and led 
the knowers of truth divine in mystic creeds to insist on excluding 
the Siidra, or the ‘swine’ as he is called in the Bible. The reason given 
by Jeaus sufficiently explains the situation that the gnostics had to 
face ; it was feared that the swine would trample the pearls under their 
feet and turn and rend the teacher (Matt. vii. 6 . And it was by 
no means an idle fear that was thus entertained ; we kno v how large 
was the number of those that were stoned to death in the name of 
religion. Even Jesus himself, according to the gospels, was seriously 
threatened with death, more than once. The injunction was adopted 
by the early church, and the Roman Catholics do not recommend the 
laity even today to read the scriptural text, except when explained 
by the priest. In Islam, too, we read : 

‘'One learned man is harder on the devil than a thousand ignorant worshippers. 
The desire of knowledge is a di/ine con naid n3.it for e/ery M aslim ; and to instruct 
in knowled^ those who are uiworth/ of it is like putting pearls, jewels, and gold on 
the necks of swine'' — .Hadis, quoted in Extracts from the Holy Quran by Abdullah 
AUahdin, pp. 102-103 1. 

“ The calamity of knowledge is forgetfulness ; and to lose knowledge is this, 
to speak of it to the unworthy ” (ibid. 103). 

The J#vs, similarly, would notallow the ‘ chariot ’ (metaphysics) 
to be studied except with proper safeguards against misapprehension, 
and the Cabbala was forbidden ground to all but the initiated. All 
this was due to the evil flowing directly from the allegorical lore; 
for nothing else is to be expected where religious doctrines are 
couched in a way which says one thing and means quite another 

As for the vogue of the allegorical style, it appears to have been 
originally employed out of poetical fervour, and spread far and wide, 
on account of its fascinating imagery. But as people are not born 
with an understanding of the allegorical symoolism, there came a time 
when the generality of men failed to understand the purport of the 
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diverse gods and goddesses and other forms of allegorical symbols, 
whose number in Hinduism alone rose to over three hundred million. 
The ignorant masses then interpreted the sacred writings in their 
literal, that is to say, the historical sense, and being in power, by the 
force of their numbevs, began to ill-treat those who preached to the 
contrary. In course of time, the multitude of gods and goddesses 
gave place, in tha imagination of the ignorant, to one god, who came 
to be regarded as the maker and creator of the world and of all that it 
contained. It is this conception of God hood which has caused all 
the trouble that has arisen in the past in the world in the name of 
religion, and it is it also that is responsible for the conflict between 
science and religion, that is prevailing now in the world of thought. 
About two thousand years ago the misunderstandings between the 
knowers of truth divine and the uninitiated, uninstructed masses had, 
as already shown, arisen to the point of bitter enmity, and the knowers 
of truth were subjected to all conceivable forms of molestation and 
violence. They thus found themselves afraid to speak and yet obliged 
to practise and preach, and were led to adopt various secret methods of 
preaching and practising their faith, some even holding their assemb- 
lies behind closed and guarded doors. This is how the various orders 
of mystics and gnostics came into existence. On the other hand, 
the vulgar masses cared nothing for the outnourings of the mystics 
so long as the latter did not openly challenge their firmly-cherished 
belief in a creating and ruling god. Two things especially were 
intolerable to these men, namely, firstly, the setting up of any one 
else, wheth3r the individial soul or some other being, as ^ god, in 
opposition to their own, and, secondly, the denial to their godhead 
of the creative function. Hence, no one dared openly preach the 
doctrine of soul's divinity and transmigration ; for they both went 
directly to challenge the one the being and the other, the creative 
function of— their favourite. The mystics, therefore, 'had to express 
themselves in the most guarded of terms, and took special care to 
avoid openly saying anything that might go to inflame the enemies 
of truth. The measures taken included, amongst others 

(a) secret worship and instruction, as in Freemasonry, which 
sought to escape persecution under the guise of a society of men 
11 . 
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carrying on an innocuous occupation, whereas, in reality, the Free 
Mason is not a common mason or builder, but the architect of the 
Temple of Freedom and Divinity of his own Soul ; 

ib) caution in the conferment of membership ; 

(r) aecret, that is to say, cryptic instruction, which says one 
thing and means another, so that even in the hands of an enemy of 
the faith the composition should pass off as an example of poetical 
exuberance or license, without exciting adverse comment ; 

and 

{(J) adherence to the time-oid symbolism with which the 
masses were familiar, to maintain friendly relations with them. 

The mystics fully understood the kind of trouble that was sure 
to arise from such wholesale employment of cryptological methods 
and misleading secrecy ; but they were quite helpless in the matter, 
and had no alternative left to protect themselves and their followers, 
and to preserve and preach the truth. But they took every precaution 
to indicate the proper direction for the ascertainment of truth. Care 
was taken that “certain stumbling blocks, or interruptions to the his- 
torical sense should take place, by the introduction into the midst of the 
narrative of certain impossibilities and incongruities, that in this way 
the very interruptions of the narrative might, as by the interposition 
of a bolt, present an obstacle to the reader, whereby he might refuse 
to acknowledge the way which conducts to the ordinary meaning “ 
(Origen’s Writings, Ante Nicene Christian Library, Vol. X. p. 313). 
Accordingly, those admitted to the inner circle were given “ to un- 
derstand that certain occurrences were interwoven in this ‘ visible * 
history which, when considered and understood in their inner mean- 
ing, give forth a law which is advantageous to men and worthy of 
God “(Ibid. 323). Such mainly are the reasons why it has become 
so very difficult to unravel the mystic thought in our day. Lack of 
an illuminating light, that is to say, of the scientific knowledge about 
the nature of the soul, and, to a great extent also, the pre-conceived 
bias and the superstitious awe born of a historical reading of mystic 
books, are the causes which have stood in the way of the subsequent 
seeker after the truth. For there is so much of chaff mixed up with 
the grain of truth in the outpourings of the mystic mind that it is not 
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always easy for even the eye that is properly trained \o distinguish 
between the true and false gems to pick out the precious things. 

It will be observed that the gospels are chiefly composed in 
parables, interspersed here and there with stray aphorisms of philoso- 
phical merit and worth. But neither of these are likely to yield 
their real sense, unless the reader has made himself familiar with the 
science of the Soul ; for the parables only pertain to the real side of 
our psychic life, while the aphorisms embody certain eternal principles 
of spiritual verity. For this reason the help one can expect to get 
from the observations of Jesus which he is said to have made in the 
course of his discourses with the Pharisees and others, can be but 
small and only fragmentary. Nevertheless, these observations are of 
immense value to us, in one sense ; for they enable us to test the 
accuracy of the conclusions to be drawn from the other available 
material, and in some places are full and lucid enough to be used by 
themselves. 

As for the authors of the gospels the nseWes, a historical reading 
of their work will in no sense be co uplimentary to their intellectual 
attainments. This seems to be the general opinion of European 
writers, too, on the subject. According to Renan - 

“The evangelists themselves, who have bequeathed us the image of Jesus, are so 
much beneath him of whom they speak that they constantly disfigure him from their 
inability to attain to his heights. Their writings are full of errors and misconceptions. 
We feel in each line a discourse of divine beauty, tran^jtribed by narrators who do not 
understand it, and who substitute their own ideas for those which they have only 
half understood. On the whole, the character of Jesus, far from having been 
embellished by his biographers, has been lowered by them. Criticism, ini qfder to find 
what he was, need to discard a series of misconceptions arising from 'the inferiority 
of his disciples. These painted him as they understood him, and joften in thinking to 
raise him they have in reality lowered him.”— Life of Jesus. 

From the point of view of history, no doubt, it cannot be 
said that the picture is overdrawn. The disciples would seem to be 
endowed with a pronounced capacity to misunderstand their master. 
Jesus himself was constantly commenting upon their want of under- 
standing and faith. The chosen twelve were happy in the idea of 
being the elect, and their sole object in life, at least during the time 
that Jesus was with them, seems to have been the enjoyment of their 
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position as suA. So engrossed were they with this sense of power 
that they actually wanted to settle who was the greatest among them, 
and quarrelled about it One of the twelve was the betrayer ! Peter 
had not the moral courage to acknowledge his master in the hour of 
need, and deliberately lied to preserve his skin ! 

We fear there is not much in this historical picture to inspire one 
with confidence in favour of the gospel- writers. Even Jesus himself, 
on the historical side of the problem, becomes, in the hands of modern 
biographers, a simple rustic, who saw the world notin its stern reality, 
but through the prism of his own simplicity. We may say at once 
that we do not share the views of these modern writers, though we 
cannot withhold praise for their fearless spirit and unbiassed criticism. 
They have set an example in the dispassionate apvdication of the mind, 
and tried to sweep away the cobwebs of superstition, to get at the 
real truth Their failure is not due to lack of genuine enterprise, but 
to a want of the comprehension of the kind of material of whicjithe 
gospels are composed. As for the clerics, they have always insisted 
on the historical sense, and have ever been ready to believe the black 
to be white ! 

We must, therefore, reject all such biographies .as have been com- 
posed by clerics and modern writers both, and proceed to deal with the 
problem as an open question. But we must at the same time banish 
from our own minds the element of prejudice that may be lingering 
in it for or against any particular view ; for unless one’s own mind is 
free from the taint of prejudice and bigotry both, one can never be 
qualified for the ascertainment of truth. It is well to remember that 
we are so' constituted that those of us who are not of the faith are 
always ready and eager to believe anything which can be said 
against it, while those who belong to it generally resent all endeavours 
to get at the truth, and^feel in duty bound to refute any charge 
howsoever well founded. The proper attitude for the really enquiring 
mind is that it should suspend its judgment till the investigation is 
complete, when truth itself will be known, unaffected by individual 
bias and the tinge of bigotry. 

We should not forget that the true aim of religion is to bring the 
highest form of happiness within the reach of its votaries, not to 
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make greneral or wholesale conversions at any cost. Those who are 
the real teachers of humanity care not for converting any one to 
any particular form of belief, but only to spread light and happiness, 
for “the hour cometh, and now is, when the true worshippers 
shall worship the father in spirit and in truth.’* It is only the man 
who is prepared to reject that which is not good and sound who will 
learn anything ; prejudice and bigotry never did and never shall 
acquire the truth. 

We shall now take up the main features of Christ's personality 
and teachings one by one, and test for ourselves the merit and worth 
of each one separately, as well as in a cumulative sense. To begin 
with the personality of Jesus, the point round which the entire in- 
terest of his followers is centred, is the mystery which is said to 
surround his birth. No need to repeat the story here ; the matter 
has been fully investigated by some of the leading scholars and 
scientists of European fame : and the conclusions which have been 
arrived at cannot be lightly brushed aside. The evidence is all one 
way and is against the belief in an immaculate conception. Con* 
spicuous among those who have declined to stifle the voice of their 
common sense stands Mr. Evanson, a curate, whose candid criticism 
of the ‘ pagat) fable’ of the miraculous conception ultimately brought 
him into conflict with the Church. He wrote (see the History of the 
New Testament Criticism, pp. 91 and 92) 

In no one apostolic Epistle, in no one discourse recorded in the Acts of the 
Afxistles, is the history of Jesus previous to John's baptism, hinted at even in the most 
distant manner. On the contrary, that baptism is repeatedly referred^to and men- 
tioned as the proper commencement of evangelical instruction ; and when the eleven 
apostles proceeded to elect a twelfth, to supply the place of Judas, the only qualification 
made essentially requisite in the (*andidates was their having been eye-witnesses to 
our Lord’s ministry from the baptism of John to his Ascension. These two [the first 
two] chapters of Luke are the daring fiction of some of the rr/.s// ivorking interpola- 
tors, as Origan calls them, of the beginning of the second century, from among the 
pagan converts, who, to do honour as they deemed it to the author of their newly 
embraced religion, were willmg that his birth should, at least, eijual that of the pagan 
heroes and demigods, Bacchus and Hercules, in its wonderful circumstances and high 
descent ; and thereby laid the foundation of the succeeding orthodox deification of the 
man Jesus, which, in degree of blasphemous absurdity, exceeds even the gross fables 
of pagan superstition ” 
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Among the more recent writers, Professor Haeckel sums up his 
conclusions on the subject in the following words (The Riddle of the 
Universe, Chapter xvii) 

** We have no authority in support of the gospel-narratives until more than a cen- 
tury after the death of Christ. No one who is acquainted with the growth of legends in an 

Oriental atmosphere can place the least reliance on documents of so late a date 

The most cherished beliefs of Christian tradition are being totally abandoned. The story 
of the miraculous birth of Christ is rejected by the leading Christian scholars of Germany, 
and by an increasing number of scholars in England, as belonging to the latest and least 
reliable strata of Biblical narrative— in other words, as a late and worthless interpolation 
The resurrection and the ascension are now meeting the same fate. The New Testament 
is being broken up like the Old Testament, and the figure of Jesus is rapidly dissolving.” 

We are, however, not bound to accept every word of what Prof. 
Haeckel or any one else thinks on the subject. But when we find the 
above view to be held in common with him by some of the leading 
Christian clergy themselves who angrily resent the imputation of a be- 
lief in the miracle of Virgin-birth, there can be no doubt but that the 
story of the immaculate conception is either a mystic teaching of great 
value, given out in the garb of history, or a late and worthless interpol% 
tion, as Haeckel calls it, by a man who thought that it would cast an 
additional halo of sanctity on the central figure of his creed. Such 
legends are to be found in many other religions of the world, and Hin- 
duism simply abounds in them. Their true interpretation is to be sought 
for in the region of spiritual science, but not in the domain of history*^ 
The idea of virgin-birth will be explained in a subsequent chapter ; for 
the present we shall content ourselves with showing that the orthodox 
view is not likely to commend itself to thoughtful men. The most 
important witness— and one of the two on whose narrative the whole 
controversy has risen— on the point is Luke, the supposed author of 
the third evangel, who writes (Luke, iii. 23) 

” And Jesus himself began to be about thirty years of age, being {aa iva* 
Buppoaed) the 9on ot Joseph, which was the son of Heli. ” 

The italics are ours ; but it is impossible for language 
to be more emphatic and unambiguous. Luke here actually con- 
tradicts the earlier parts of the gospel after his name, and must be 
deemed to be acting deliberately, if the imputation of forgery is to 
be avoided in respect of the first two chapters of his gospel. The 
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contradiction cannot possibly be explained away on* the orthodox 
view, but it finds an easy solution on the hypothesis of symbolical 
thought, for, as we shall see later, Christ is always conceived in spirit. 
Jesus himself never claimed an immaculate conception for his physical 
self ; on the contrary, he said to his opponents 

Ye judge after the flesh ; I judge no man*' — {John, viti. 15. ) 

This means nothing if not that they did not err in their judgment 
in so far as the tabernacle of flesh was concerned. The next preced- 
ing verse— 

I know whence I came, and whither I go; but ye cannot tell whence I come^ 
and whither I go.*' — 

makes his position perfectly clear. Man consists of a physical body 
and a soul, though unthinking materialism only knows him as 
a bundle of flesh and bones. Jesus condemns the materialist's view, 
not because it is untrue in respect of the genesis of the body, but 
because it ignores the soul. Put in plain language, he says : * I know 

about my true Self, i.e., spirit, whence it came and whither 
it goes ; but you cannot tell that. Your wisdom exhausts itself with 
the body of flesh. I don’t say you are wrong there, in your ideas 
about its origin and the like ; but I do say that you have thrown 
away the substance and are grappling with a mere shadow.' 

This is very different from what one would have expected Jesus 
to say if he was trying to set up a virgin-birth for himself. John has 
contrived another little dialogue between a section of Jews and Jesus, 
which also throws considerable light on the situation. The Jews, who 
were beside themselves with rage, sought to provoke him, ilhying 

**We be not born of fornication ; we have one father, even God," 
via, 41). 

Here v/as the opportunity for Jesus to assert his miraculous 
birth, but he merely replied 

" If God were your father ye would love me ; for I proceeded forth and cam# 
from God ; neither came 1 of myself but He sent me. Why do ye not understand 
my speech ? **^(John, viii. 42-43). 

It is noticeable that he did not tell them that he alone was the 
son of God ; nor did he choose to take any notice of the insinuation 
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cast by the J^ws. He simply told them that the matter required 
understanding. In plain language, he meant : ‘ If you believe God 
to be your father, you must recognize him to be the father of every 
one, including even a child of fornication. The soul of the so-called 
child of fornication is not any the less a potential divinity, because 
of his not being born in lawful wedlock. It is only because you 
do not understand me that you object to my calling myself the 
son of God.' Here, again, the opportunity is missed for the assertion 
of the virgin-birth, and the fact speaks for itself. 

If it were a fact that there was a violation of some of 
the laws of nature on the occasion of the birth of Jesus, we should 
have found some historical proof of the event. On the contrary, 
the most remarkable thing about the matter is a total absence of 
all reference to it in the sayings of Jesus himself. If it were a 
fact that the wise men of the East had taken the trouble to travel 
all the way from their native land to pay homage to the ‘ divine 
baby,’ we should have heard more of them. But they never took 
any further interest in him or his doings, and seem to have evaporated 
into thin air, as if they had never existed before. Surely an historical 
fact (if it had been one) like that of Herod putting all the children 
in his kingdom to death, for fear of Christ destroying his power, could 
not have been ignored by the contemporary historian. These are some 
of the circumstances which render a belief in the legend utterly 
impossible. The advance of civilization and the immense progress made 
by the natural sciences have rendered it imperative for man to build 
his religion on the rock of knowledge. The opposite method of 
superstition and mystic rite, though at times impressive and of great 
service in strengthening faith, must undergo thorough overhauling 
and modification on scientific lines. The tendency of the modern man 
is to know the reason why, before embarking on any enterprise ; and 
who can say that he is wrong in insisting on the point. How unreason- 
able we are in matters religious, becomes apparent at once when 
we compare our attitude towards religion with that towards business. 
No one ever invests even a small sum of money in any concern 
without satisfying himself as to the safety and stability of the 
business ; yet we never trouble ourselves to find out whether there 
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is any security of the concern in which we are goTnf? to invest 
-our entire spirtual well-being ! It is impossible to go further into 
the details of the argument against the miraculous birth of Jesus 
within the space at our disposal : it seems that the account is a 
modified version of the legend about the birth of K' isna, one of 
the incarnations of Visnu in Hinduism. It is not to be supposed 
that it gives us any pleasure to destroy the long and fondly-cherished 
beliefs of a section of our race. The point, too, is not an immaterial 
or unnecessary one by any means, for so long as we believe in 
superstition and myth we stand in the way of Truth, and prevent its 
shining out in the world. The proper question for the enquiring 
mind should be, not who or what was Jesus or Huddha, or any one 
^Ise, nor even what did they teach, but what is the Truth ? When we 
proceed to work out our salvation with a firm determination to get at 
truth, all differences of caste and creed, superstition and myth, and 
sentiment and prejudice vanish from our path, and the so-called natural 
sciences, instead of standing sneering by, become our torch-bearers and 
li^iht our way. The criterion of truth is that it should produce imme- 
diate, certain and unchanging results. Precisely the same ought to be 
the case with religion, so that the system which fails to give percep- 
tible and immediate results is not the true religion in any sense 

As regards the account of Christ's doings, the greatest confusion 
is found to prevail in the gospels, when read historically As an 
instance in point may be mentioned the accounts in Matthew, iv. 18—20* 
and John, i. 35—42, which are reproduced below : 

^ , 1 

Matthew (Chap. IV). j John (Chap. I). 7 


18. And Jesua, walking by the sea of ! 35. Again the next day after John stoodj^ 

Galilee, saw two brethren, Simon called ; and two of his disciples ; , 

Peter, and Andrew his brother, casting ; 36. And looking upon Jesus as he walked^ 
a net into the sea ; for they were fishers, i he saith, Behold the Lamb of God I 

19. And he saith unto them, Follow me | 37. And the two disciples heard him spetk, 

and I will make you fishers of men. and they followed Jesus. 

20. And^they straightway left their nets, | 38. Then Jesus turned, and saw them fol- 

and followed him. lowing and saith unto them, What seilc 

! ye ? T^ey said unto him, Rabbi, (wMdb 
I 18 to say, being interpreted, Master) 
i where dwellest thou ? 
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Matthew (Chap. IV). 


John (Chap. I). 


39. He saith unto them, Come and see. 
They came and saw where he dwelt, and 
abode with him that day: for it was 
about the tenth hour. 

40. One of the two which heard John speaks 
and followed him, was Andrew, Sunon 
Peter’s brother. 

41. He first findeth his own brother Simon^ 
and saith unto him. We have found the 
Messiah, which is, being interpreted, the 
Christ. 

42. And he brought him to Jesus. And 
when Jesus beheld him, he said, Thou 
art Simon the son of Jona : thou shalt be 
called Cephas, which is by interpretation, 
a stone. 


Similarly, there is a great deal of confusion about the meeting of 
Jesus and John (the Baptist), and about John’s opinion of Jesus. The 
different accounts relating to this matter are to be found in 


Matthew ... 

... III. 13, 14, and 15. 

Do. 

... XI. 2 and 3. 

Luke 

1. 41 to 44. 

John 

... I. 29 to 36. 

Do. 

... III. 25 to 35. 

It is not necessary to embark on a detailed criticism of these pas- 
sages ; it will be sufficient to reproduce a critical review of the events 

by a highly qualified critic. 



** Now^t seems absolutely impossible,” writes Evanson ” that John, after being 
from hia earliest infancy personally acquainted with Jesus, and not only in possession of 
all the information respecting him, which he must have learnt from the two families, 
but so miraculously impressed with affection and reverence for him as to exult wit^ joy, 
though but an embryo in the womb, at the mere sound of his mother's voice, could at 
any time have entertained the least doubt of Jesus being the messiah”— (* The History 
of the New Testament Criticism,' page 91). 

Here is another instance which is capable of a lot of mischief, if 
accepted literally 

And one of the malefactors which were hanged railed on him, saying if thou be 
Christ save thyself and us. But the other answering rebuked him, saying dost thou not 
fear God seeing thou art in the same condemnation ? And we indeed justly for we 
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receive the due reward of our deeds ; but this man hath done nothing amiss. And he 
said unto Jesus, Lord remember me when thou comest into thy kingdom. And Jmim 
9 aid unto him, verily I say unto thee to-day ahalt thou he with me paradise ^* — 
Luke, xxiii. 89 to 48. 

The italics are ours. No other gospel gives this account. On the 
contrary, Mark says : - 

“And they that were crucified with him reviled him.” — (Mark, xv. 32). 

Matthew, too, says that the thieves also cast the same in his teeth 
which was uttered by the Jews. Now, if both the thieves had reviled 
him, it is strange that he should have promised anything to one of 
them. It will be noticed that the number used by Matthew and Mark 
is plural, which clearly applies to both the thieves. There are other 
items which are open to similar objections ; but as it is not the object 
here to point out the evangelical contradictions but to see what the 
Bible teaches, we must leave the reader to find them out for himself. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 

“ Hari Om I Now, within this habitation of Brahman (the human body) there 
a small lotus-like chamber, and within it a minute vacuity (antarakasa). That 
which is within the vacuity is worthy of search : that, verily, should be enquired after/' — 
Chhand, Up. VI II. J.i. 

** Here in the heart is a cavity, wherein He resides, the Lord of the universe, 
the Ruler of the universe, the Chief of the universe/'— Up. IV. 4. 22, 

There can be no doubt but that the messag’e which the founders 
of Christianity desired to communicate to the world has not 
been communicated, and the blame for the failure must be 
laid at the door of allegorical diction. The early life of Jesus 
need not detain us long. According to the first gospel he was 
taken to Egypt to escape from the persecution of Herod, and 
remained there till the tyrant was dead. But this is directly 
contradicted by the narrative of the third evangel, according to 
which Jesus and his parents both remained in Nazareth, and 
visited Jerusalem every year at the feast of the passover. Mark is 
altogether silent as to the early life of the Messiah, and oply opens 
his gospel with the appearance of John the Baptist on the Jordon. 
Read historically, it will be difficult to determine which of the two 
evangels, the first or the third, is entitled to credence ; but the 
real explanation of the Egyptian migration and sojourn is to be found 
in the fulfilment of the ancient prophecy which said : ‘^Out of 
Egypt have I called my son ” (see Matt. ii. 15) Egypt here stands for 
the ‘ world / so that the Conquering Soul is really called out of ‘ Egypt’ ! 

We shall not linger over the other minor points of the early life 
of the child'Jesus, except to suggest that Herod represents the phy- 
sical self that, is the antithesis, hence the enemy, of the true Self. 
He seeks to destroy all newly budding tendencies that are likely to 
interfere with his worldy empire and joys, which, in poetical allego- 
rical style, stands for the idea embedded in the destruction of the 
little children of the empire. The true Self nevertheless develops in 
secret and emerges when his enemies have been sufficiently subdued, 
in accordance with the ancient prophecy, which said: “The Lord 
aaid unto my Lord, Sit thou at my right hand, until I make thine 
'enemies thy footstool !“ (Psalm. CX. I). 

17*2 
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The next important stage is the baptism of the soul. It has 
been seen in the last chapter how hopeless will be the endeavour to 
read the incident of the relationship between Jesus and John (the 
Baptist' and the episode of the baptism historically. We shall reserve 
the full esoteric import of the matter for a future occasion ; but the 
baptism of John is really the initiation and purification of the soul that 
is advancing on the path of glorification. Here also it is evident that 
the contradictions have a purpose to serve, namely, the annulment 
of the historical sense, and must be deemed to have been deliberately 
introduced. 

The effect of the baptism is that the soul is at once filled with 
the spirit that drives it into a forest, which is none other than -that 
of world flight. Powers, occult and psychic, accrue to the soul 
now, and it has the means of the conquest and subduing of the 
empires of the world placed, so to speak, in its hands. Should it not 
go back and establish a world empire, so easily within its reach ? 
The voice of the old Tempter, the pleasure-seeking rnanas, is 
heard once again; ‘why not?' is the hissing interrogation. 
The soul has merely to use some of the occult riddhis (powers to 
establish itself as a world-emperor, to command all its thrills and 
joys! The price, too, is quite insignificant ! The soul need 
only prostrate itself before the Tempter to obtain ail this glory 
and joy! But thy seducements, 0 Tempter, are in vain ; they touch 
not the heart that is soon to emerge as a Conqueror ! Such is the 
account of the temptation. It has no lesson for mankind if taken 
as an historical epi&ode beetween a god and an Evil Powei;, but is full 
of real import, when taken as an incident in the career of an 
ardent aspirant after release from the thraldom of the senses and 
the world ! 

Thus qualified in respect of Faith, Knowledge and Conduct 
the soul now anpears as the teacher and preacher of Truth in the 
world of men. We can now say of him that he is in the world, but 
not of the world; for the Tempter having been routed and baffled, 
the world has no more sway over him. His mission now is to serve; 
he seeks not to be ministered unto but to minister and to give his life 
as a ransom for the sins of the many, that is, to set an example in his 
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own person, thSt others, desirous of attaining to his heights, should 
follow ! If alt the empires of the world could not lure him away from 
his set purpose to find a way out of the world, would he be so far 
forgetful of it now as to be affected by anything man could do to 
please or placate him ? Certainly not ! 

Let us now turn to the teaching of Jesus in which the foremost 
place is given to the Kingdom of Heaven. The question is : What 
did he mean by the Kingdom of Heaven which he constantly 
preached and referred to in his sayings ? Did he mean a king- 
dom of the sort which we are familiar with among the nations of 
men? His disciples, like many other men, at the time thought that 
he spoke of the kingdom of Israel under the patronage and suzerainty 
of God, and so deeply was this idea engraven on their minds that they 
asked him even after the resurrection, “ Lord, wilt thou at this time 
restore again the kingdom of Israel*’ iActsi.6)? But Jesus never 
encouraged such notions, and on one occasion clearly explained 
what he meant by the Kingdom of Heaven, He then said 

“ The kingdom of God cometh not with observation : neither shall they say, Lo 
here ! or, lo there ! for behold, the kingdom of God is within you. (Luke xvii. 20 
and 21). 

These words distinctly go to negative all such ideas as were 
held by the disciples. The kingdom which Jesus was preaching 
was not one that was to come with observation ; it was not, and 
was not to be, an historical event, the coming of which could be 
observed by the people at large. It was likewise not going to be 
a geographical affair which could be pointed out as existing here, 
or there, or anywhere in the world. It was an affair strictly con- 
fined to the * within ’ of men ! On another occasion Jesus likened 
it to a mustard seed, which is infinitesimal in size, yet capable 
of an infinite amount of expansion and growth. He further tells 
us that it is something which increases like yeast or ferment. 
“To him who has, more shall be given, but from him who has 
little, even that little shall be taken away” (Luxe xix. 26), Yet, 
again, Jesus likened it unto a man who had cast the seed into the 
ground and gone to sleep, and the seed sprang up and grew, and 
the man knew not how ! 
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These are some of the most important characteristics of the 
Kingdom which Jesus invited mankind to enter ; but the question is, 
what is this expanding and increasing and, withal, an incipient, 
infinitesimal empire within us which cannot be seen or perceived by 
the senses, but which is capable of multiplying like a small measure of 
yeast, till it permeate the whole system, and from which even the 
outsiders (the birds of the air) can derive benefit ? . 

When we look at ourselves from a physical or physiological point 
of view we come across only the bones, blood, kidneys and other 
bodily organs and things in which it would be the height of absurdity 
to look for the promised Kingdom of Heaven. But when we look from 
the standpoint of higher discernment we come across, not only the 
promised kingdom, but also the real King, God himself, within us. The 
“ Kingdom within us " of the Saviour, therefore, must mean the Spark 
of Divinity, the germ of Godhood, the presence of the Real, the 
Perfect, the Blessed One, within us. We now see what Jesus 
meant by the Gospel of the “Kingdom of Heaven.” ‘Go, preach 
the gospel of the kingdom to the world,' is as much a commandment 
to-day as it was two thousand years ago. What a noble mission it now 
appears to be. ' Go, tell the people that the God they have been 
searching in vain everywhere is not non-existent, nor far from but 
actually present within them ; tell them that his kingdom is within 
their sanctum, for where God is there must also be his kingdom/ 
This is glad tidings, indeed ! I^ook not for an external heaven ; for 
the heaven of heavens, the source of all bliss and blessedness is within, 
nay is none other than the real Self, that is the soul itsdif. If one 
wants to dwell in a heaven where one can enjoy undisturbed bliss, one 
must help in its evolution from within. All one has to do is to sow the 
tiny little seed of faith, and then, like the man in the parable, one 
may go to sleep and rise up to find it in full bloom ! This is, indeed, a 
gospel worthy of a Messiah 1 

Psychologically, the kingdom of heaven is a mentai state, Le,, 
an emotion. If the mental emotion be a happy and blessed one, 
everything will adjust itself to contribute its share of bliss to the man 
who puts himself in that attitude. The true nature of the soul is 
blissful, though it is now lying buried beneath a heap of filth and 
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rubbish of evifpassions and desire, so that one has not to go out any- 
where in search of happiness, but has merely to remove the load of 
impurity from the precious Gem already lying within, to perceive its 
glory ! 

Belief in one's own divine nature will counteract the poison of 
the suggestion of inferiority and evil, and gradually establish a reign of 
desirelessness and dispassion, which will bring peace and the tranquil- 
lity of mind. Misery and fear arise from wrong suggestions which are 
accepted and acted upon by the soul. We must now determine to cure 
ourselves by auto-suggestions of a counter nature. Faith is the little 
seed which is to be sown, and it will do the rest ; for belief translates 
itself into action without fail. It is the faith in the Godhood of the 
soul that will do the work of redemption ; belief in the existence of 
a god as a solitary being sitting on high, and ruling the wmrld, 
will not avail : for the suggestions of inferiority and sin will still 
remain in the mind and produce their evil etTect. Man must approach 
God from within, not from without. 

Such is the conception of the Kingdom of God which Jesus 
preached. But Christians generally considei it to be an affair of the 
other world, where they locate a geographical heaven into which all 
those who worship the God of Israel will be admitted on the Judgment 
Day, after this earth shall have passed away. How far this har- 
monizes with the promise of Jesus himself can be seen by a reference 
to one of his great sayings : - 

“ Blessed are the meek ; for they shall inherit the earth." — iMatt. v. 5.) 

.Now, if the earth is to pass away before the day of final judg- 
ment, what shall the meek inherit ? The truth is that being incom- 
petent to understand and realize the blessedness of the Kingdom of 
God and the blessings which a belief in their own Godhood can confer 
upon men, here and now, tfie ignorant interpreters of the word of 
the Saviour ascribed its fulfilment to an unseen, future world, 
strengthened, in their conceit, by the notion that fro m that misty 
ground, at least, they could not be easily dislodged. 

Even in the promised heaven of a post -mundane type, there 
will be much to mar our enjoyment, if we are to be admitted there 
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with all our emotions and feeling's, and all the re*st which we call 
our personality. Many of us are so narrow-minded and supercilious 
that they would rather give up their own immortality than believe 
that all the hosts of ‘niggers,' and the coloured people that have 
ever been and shall ever be should share it with them, on terms 
of equality, in paradise. And yet there is no escape from the 
‘ niggers,' if they happen to adopt the faith which leads to heaven ! 
Even here it becomes obvious that happiness depends not on any 
particular locality for its growth, but is a plant which has its roots 
in the soil of hearts well-manured and dressed by the emotions of 
purity and love. 

The kingdom of heaven is not necessarily an event of the future ; 
it is already within us, for Jesus assures us : 

“If I with the finger of God cast out devits, no doubt the Kingdom of God is 
come upon you." — (Luke xi. 20.) 

This is fatal to all notions of futurity, subsequent to the Judg- 
ment Day. Nor do the expressions — 

“The kingdom of Heaven is at hand (within reachl" (Matt. iii. 2); 

“The law and the prophets were until John ; since that time the kingd'»m of 
God is being preached, and every man presseth into it " (Luke xvi. 16) ; and 

“ From the days of John the Bajitist until now the kingdom of heaven sutfereth 
violence, and the violent (assiduousl take it by force" (Matt. xi. 12) r — 

lend any support to the theory of heaven as propounded by the 
Christian theologian 

The idea of heaven as a place of enjoyment, and of hell as that 
of suffering and pain, is not a new one, having been kno^n to hum- 
anity from the earliest time when religion was first established 
among men. But it was never intended that the sojourn of the soul 
in either of these regions was to be eternal, or to take place subsequent 
to a general rising of the dead on a universal Day of Judgment. The 
eternity of hell is sufficiently refuted by the Psalmist when he sings : 

“ Thou wilt not leave my soul in hell.” — (Ps. xvi. 10) ; 

and the idea of a bodily resurrection is not supported by authority 
or reason. The following passage which seems to support the idea 
is, in reality, a complete refutation of it : 

12 
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Wherefore if thy hand or thy foot offend thee, cut them off, and cast them 
from thee": it is better for thee to enter into life halt or maimed, rather than havings 
two hands or two feet to be cast into everlasting fire. And if thine eye offend thee,, 
pluck it out, and cast it from thee ; it is better for thee to enter into life with one 
eye, rather than having two eyes to be cast into hell fire.''— (Matt, xviii. 8 and 9). 

Concerning the interpretation of this important passage, Mr. B. F. 
Barret observes (Lectures on New Dispensation, pp. 260-261) 

“ Mention is here made, it is said, of the ivhole bodif being cast into hell. But 
if we are to understand it in its literal sense, that is, as denoting the material body, 
then we must also understand what is said of the riqht eye and the right hand. 

And are we to believe that literally plucking out a right eye, or cutting off a right 
hand, can facilitate any one’s admission into heaven ? And that some actually go* 
to heaven maimed, halt, and with only one eye, as would appear from the parallel 
passage in Mark (ix. 43, 45, 47) ? For this is the conclusion to which we are brought,, 
if we interpret this Scripture in its strictly literal sense, and understand the whole 
body to mean the material body. No : the whole body means the whole man— the 
real, spiritual man. The offending eye and hand here mentioned, denote certain 
perverse propensities of the human mind, which govern the whole man. Consequently,, 
unless the.se propensities be rejected or subdued (which is what is meant by plucking 
nut the eye and cutting off the hand), the whole mind, that is, the entire and real 
man, is finally brought into an infernal state. This is what is meant by the whole 
body being cast into hell.” 

‘ Entering into life ' means acquiring immortality without which 
even heaven, however attractive it might otherwise be, will, for ever, 
remain but little better than the mother earth with all the woes and 
miseries which are the lot of humanity on her surface. The word 
‘ hell,' in addition to its accepted significance, also indicates a state 
of suffering,, a wretched, miserable condition of the mind, death, and 
the grave. Sin is the hell begun. In the East people generally say that 
heaven and hell are both on this earth : according to one's deeds does 
one live in either of them, here and now, in this life. Even in the 
Bible, the word is frequently used in the sense of a grave and death. 

The true sense of the passage under consideration, which be- 
comes clear after the wrong notions about heaven and hell have been 
eliminated, obviously, is that blissful immortality is the reward of 
those who lead the life of blessed righteousness, but misery and 
suffering of those who are wicked ; and, since the real Self is not the 
bodily, I.C., the apparent man, the former’s happiness should « not be 
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allowed to be marred by the latter’s offensive eyes and hands, which 
should be plucked out or cut off, if not amenable to control and 
correction otherwise. Immortality must begin here and now 
in this world, if it is to be had at all ; its postponement to an 
indefinite and vague future, the very notion of which involves a 
number of contradictions in its definition, is merely begging the 
question. There is nothing in the passage in question to suggest 
that the cut-off limbs shall ever be restored to the body, which will 
render even heaven a place where one might come across not only 
that which is good, and pleasing, and beautiful, but also that which 
is ugly and maimed and halt ! 

So far as the sense of enjoyment is concerned, a geographical heaven 
can but afford less pain and greater and more refined pleasure than 
our earth ; but, in reality, it is only in the Gem of the Sat-Chit-Ananda, 
Le,, the Soul itself, that true happiness has its centre. If the physical 
propensities, allegorically, the bodily limbs, offer opposition to its 
manifestation, they must be removed. Where Sat-Chit-Ananda 
shines there is bliss and ‘ entering into life,’ that is, * heaven ’ ; where 
He is not shining, there is darkness and suffering, that is, ‘ hell/ 

It must be further borne in mind that, unless happiness be the 
nature of man, it will be impossible for him to enjoy it eternally, 
because it will otherwise be subject to change, like the pleasures of 
the material world. Jesus expressed this idea when he said : — 

**And no man hath ascended up to heaven, but he that came down from 
heaven, even the Son of man which is in heaven. ''—(John iii. 13). 

One can have absolutely no idea of a mental emotion, aiul certain' 
ly no hankering after it, unless there be a possibility of its realization. 
The emotion of bliss is no exception to this rule, and the constant 
craving of the soul for happiness testifies to the fact that it is capable 
of realizing and enjoying bliss for itself. Man’s search for happiness, 
thus, is a search for a lost or hidden article, not for anything new. 
For, however much we may deceive ourselves with false ideas and 
conceptions, however much we may drown our real, natural instincts 
in the intoxication of the transient pleasures of the world, there is 
no man who does not feel the poignant craving for unalloyed bliss, 
whenev er he gets a moment to himself, for sober thinking. Whence 
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4id he get this 'idea of pure bliss, if not from the innermost recesses 
of his real blissful Self, lying hidden beneath the impurities of sin ? 
It is this inner or real Man who is said to be in heaven, that is, in a 
state of blessedness and bliss. Even if we apply the expression the 
‘ Son of man ' exclusively to Jesus, in this instance, we must come to 
the same conclusion, for it does not refer to the bodily Jesus, who, 
we know, stood in the Holy Land and not in heaven, at the time 
when he uttered this great truth. Therefore, the conclusion we 
arrive at even from this point of view, is the same, namely, that, 
while the bodily or physical Jesus was, at the time, in this world, 
the real Jesus was all the time enjoying the natural blessedness of the 
soul, that is to say, was in heaven, in metaphorical speech. The 
very word redemption signifies this much. It is the discharging of 
an encumbrance from a thing which belongs to us, not the purchasing 
of a new article. According to the Bible, man was given the freedom 
of choice between the enjoyment of life, i.e.. the Self, and the Know- 
ledge of good and evil of things, but, unfortunately, he elected co pursue 
the latter, little thinking of the consequences that ensue from pursu- 
ing that path, although warned against it in clear terms. The result 
was the fall from the state of bliss, and the loss of immortality in 
the bargain. But Nature still holds these treasures in trust fo^' him, 
and is ready to restore them to him the moment he gives up the 
pursuit of the wrong path, which leads to suffering and death. Truly, 
Life is divine, and the soul is the true redeemer itself. The whole of 
the Gospel of St. John is full of passages establishing an identity 
between Life and Christ. Jesus himself supported this view by such 
sayings as 

“ I have power to lay it (the life) down, and I have power to take it again. " 
-(John X. 18.) 

“ I am the resurrection and the life. "—(John xi. 25.) 

“ Whosoever liveth and believethin me shall never die. Believest thou this ? 
(John xi. 26. ) 

Now let us substitute ‘life’ for' me,’ and the promise held 
out reads 

“ Whosoever liveth and believeth in life shall never die. " 
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We already know that the only living substahce or thing is 
spirit or soul which is the source of life. Jehovah himself said so 
much when he declared 

“ That thou mayest love the Lord thy God, and that thou mayest obey his voice^ 
and that thou mayest cleave unto him for he U thy life. (Deut. xxx. 20.) 

It is the belief in the existence of the Sat-Chit-Ananda within, 
which will turn this very life into a heaven, for Jehovah ordains 

“ I call heaven and earth to record this day against you that I have set before 
you life and death, blessing and cursing : therefore choose life, that both thou and thy 
seed may live. (Deut. xxx. 19.) 

Here the choice distinctly lies between ‘ life ' and ‘ death * ; and 
its significance becomes obvious the moment we understand the 
passage : ‘ for in the day that thou eatest thereof, thou shalt surely 
die’ (Genesis ii. 17). The soul is blissful and immortal by nature, but 
when it identifies itself completely with its body, which is perishable, 
it is inevitable that it should regard the dissolution of the body as 
its own death. 

Now, since the knowledge of good and evil of things is poasible 
only by observing their effect on our own bodies, it naturally tends 
to ‘ pamper ’ the body at the cost of the soul. Hence, he who abandons 
himself to sensualism must necessarily believe the death of the body 
to be his own death, and in this sense mav be said to die. Obviously, 
then, he who knows himself to be the immortal Atman obtains the 
resurrection from the dead. 

Thus, the true sense of redemption has nothing in common 
with the idea of a future rising of the dead on an universal Judgment 
Day. Why mankind cling so frantically to the notion of resurrection 
is because 

the best and most plausible ground for athanatism is to be found in the 
hope that immortality will re-unite us to the beloved friends who have been 
prematurely taken from us by some grim mischance. But even this supposed 
good fortune proves to be an illusion on closer enquiry ; and in any case, it would 
be man*ed by the prospect of meeting the le.ss agreeable acquaintances and 
the enemies who have troubled our existence here below. Even the closest 
family tiea would involve many a difficulty. There are plenty of men who 
would gladly sacrifice all the glories of the paradise if it meant the eternal companion- 
ship of their * better-half ' and the mother-in-law. It is more than questionable 
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whether Henry Vlli would like the prospect of living eternally with his six wives ; or 
Augustus, the Strong of Poland, who had a hundred mistresses and three hundred and 
fifty-two children. ”-~(ffaecXce/). 

But what can athanatism gain by the soul unless it retain its 
worldly personality, for according to its. view all conditions minus 
the physical personality will be equal to annihilation ? And, yet, a 
personality born of evil deeds and infamous actions cannot, by any 
means, be regarded as anything worth preserving. One can hardly 
go the length of saying that all unwholesome traits will be wiped off, 
leaving only the pleasant and agreeable traces of the earthly life 
adhering to the recomposed ego in resurrection. And, if this be so, 
one of the two things must happen— either heaven itself must be- 
come hellish for the individual, or he must be turned out to undergo 
the sorrowful experiences and sensations which arise from evil 
thoughts and inclinations elsewhere. In this connection, another 
question suggests itself to the enquiring mind, and it is : in what 
state of development will the individuals ‘rise up’ and pass their 
eternal life ? Will there be the same varieties of development in the 
other world as there are here ? Will the child in arms never develop 
its latent powers ? Will the feeble, old man, who has filled the world 
with the fame of his deeds in the ripeness of youth, live for ever in 
mental decay ? But the Theist has no answer to these and other 
similar questions. 

The idea of an eternal punishment or reward, if analysed, would 
reduce the whole doctrine to a farce. In the first place, Jehovah 
would find it difficult to divide the entire humanity into two groups, — 
the one for heaven and the other for hell,— without causing heart- 
burning and discontent somewhere. For human beings are not alike 
in respect of their temperaments, passions, feelings, virtues or sins. 
To reduce this motley humanity into two groups, without distinction 
of degree in respect of the form and duration of reward, or punish- 
ment, will require an equalizing process which the human understand- 
ing refuses to recognise. And, if it be imagined that there would be 
distinctions and degrees of reward and punishment and of their dura- 
tion in the other world, we would have a spectacle resembling our 
own world, and, therefore, misery would not be unknown in heaven. 
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The least- favoured would have occasion to envy the less-favoured, 
and the latter, in his turn, the most-favoured even in paradise. If 
this be the mode of distribution and adjustment of reward or punish- 
ment on the Judgment Day, our world has enough of heaven and hell 
already, and, as the materialist says, is not to be despised ; for here 
the grave puts an end to the misery and wretchedness of an earthly 
existence, sooner or later. 

In the second place, justice demands that there should be appoi> 
tionment of punishment according to the degree of sin, so that those 
who have committed a fewer number of sins ought not to undergo 
the same punishment as those who have sinned all their lives through. 
But the orthodox belief ignores the point altogether, and indiscrimi- 
nately dooms all sinners to an eternal punishment in one and the 
same hell, irrespective of the number and nature of their sins, which 
is absurd. 

In the third place, to deny a chance of repentance to erring 
humanity and to doom them to a life of eternal torment, out of all pro- 
portion to the nature and consequences of their sins, may be in harmony 
with the disposition of the king of hell ; but it is utterly incompatible 
with the mercy and dignity, to say nothing of the Justice of the 
Heavenly Father, as the God of the Judgment Day is said to be. 

Those wbo have been fondly cherishing the hope of becoming 
re-united with their wives and children and friends in the promised 
land of paradise, will find the ground cut away from under their feet 
by no less an authority than the founder of their Faith himself. The 
observations which he made, while addressing the Saddiicees. about 
the resurrection (Luke xx. 27 -38 ; Mark xii. 18—27) with reference 
to the hypothetical case of the woman who had married several 
brothers in succession here on earth, are definite enough to knock all 
such beliefs on the head. He then said : — 

“ The children of this world marry and are given in marriage ; but they which 
shall be accounted worthy to obtain that world and the resurrection from the dead, 
neither marry nor are given in marriage ; neither can they die any more : for they 
are equal unto the angels, and are the children of God being the children of resurrec- 
tion. And as touching the dead that they rise, have ye not read In the book of 
Moses, how in the bush God spake unto him saying, I am the God of Abraham, 
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and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob ? He is not the God of the dead but 
the God of the living : Ye therefore do greatly err.*’ 

We find not only no trace of a belief in the resurrection of the 
dead in this passage, but, on the contrary, a direct refutation of all 
such notions. The doctrine of resurrection was not unknown to the 
Jews, and the Pharisees actually believed in it. Before them it was 
well-known to the Egyptians isee the Book of the Dead), who had 
probably borrowed it from the Persians. But the original of the Lord 
of the Judgment Day is to be found in the god Vamaraja of the Hindu 
Mythology, who weighs the merit and demerit of creatures on then- 
death and disposes of them accordingly. Yamaraja is. thus, a 
personification of Justice, in so far as he judges the respective merits 
and demerits of souls, and of karma, ‘ with respect to the award of 
punishment and reward. The idea of a general rising of the dead on 
a certain day, at the end of the world-cycle, however, was never 
implied in any of these ancient creeds, though some of the passages 
of the exoteric teaching are liable to yield that interpretation, 
if twisted out of their strict sense, to suit the whims of the 
reader. What was meant was that as each individual died his future 
was determined by the operation of the Law of karma, personified 
as the Lord of Death, and he was directed to the region most suitable 
for his abode, according to the emotions evolved out by him. The 
sojourn of the soul in any particular region depended on the nature 
of its knrmas, stored up in the form of tendencies and forces of 
a subtle type, so that when the particular tendency which had secured 

' The brilliant Hindu poetical genius to which we are indebted for the 
magnificent character of Yama, as the impersonation of Justice, that is to say, of 
natural Law than which nothing can be more unerring, has also given us the no less 
interesting personality of Yami, his twin-sister, who implores him to accept her hand 
hi marriage, but is refused with righteous indignation. She is the personification 
o( karnnt’/thfilff {the fruit of kanna) as distinguished from knrnift, conceived in 
the abstract, as the principle of causation inhering in the actions of living beings. 
Now, as karma- fih ala really means a modification of the condition of the soul, it 
cannot be thought of apart from the soul, ?.r., as residing in the actions of men and 
other living beings, though it can never come into existence except in connection with 
karma. Thus, the relationship between karma and karma-pliala is no more intimate 
than that they spring into being simultaneously. Hence is Ynma the twin brother 
of Yami, but not her husband. Again, as karma and karma-ftkaln are produced 
by the soul only when it is in a condition of impurity and never when the impurity is 
gone, they are said to be the offspring of Surya, the Sun (the symbol of omniscience, 
hence, pure spirit >, and Saranya nmpurity, ni /// / or matter) before .she was forced 
to run away from him, on account of his excessive glory. 
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a residence for it in a particular region was exhausted, and was 
replaced by another, it was entitled to be sent to other regions suitable 
for its development or growth. The idea of a perpetual punishment 
or reward was altogether out of the question, except in the case of 
Nirvana; for that meant complete freedom from the bondage of 
karmas. Such was the mythological explanation of the post-mortem 
experiences of the soul. The Sadducees, however, understood it in 
the sense in which Haeckel so vehemently attacks it, and, find'iig it 
unreasonable in that sense, rejected it altogether. Coming to test 
the wisdom of Jesus, they propounded the problem of the woman 
with the seven successive husbands, which was probably a favourite 
and tried argument against those who believed in resurrection, in its 
popular sense. In his reply Jesus deals with both the questions 
which the proposition involved, namely, fl) the significance of 
resurrection, and (2) the possibility of the marital institution in the 
world of the Sons of God. Taking up the second point first, he 
declared that marriage was unknown in that region ; for those who 
were considered worthy to obtain that world and the resurrection from 
the dead, became, by their own worth, like angels, or sons of God 
[in whom the sex function was conspicuous by its absence]. Hence, 
the marital relationship of husband and wife was not possible in those 
higher regions. The words of Jesus are very significant, for it would 
appear that the resurrection which he was speaking of was not open 
to everybody indiscriminately, but was limited to those only 
who were accounted worthy to obtain it. This is not the popular 
belief, according to which every one shall be made to rise jup on the 
Judgment Day, irrespective of worth. Hence it is clear that the 
Messiah did not mean any such thing as a general * rising of the dead, 


* The notion of a ^^eneral risinjer of the dead on a universal Judgment Day, is 
also contradicted by the doctrine of ‘ works’ preached in the famous text : 

“ And behold there are last which shall be first, and there are first which 
shall be last. ’’—(Luke xiii. 30 . i 

For if the distribution of rewards is to take place on one and the same day, it is 
tantamount to a misuse of words to talk of the first being the last and the last being 
the first. The plain sense of the words used is consistent with the doctrine of merit 
or ‘ works ’ alone, and indicates that those of the aspirants who are more assiduous will 
outsrip, in point of time, many of their less arduous brethren who might have started 
on the path much earlier than themselves. Thus, many of those who start last shall 
be the first, and many who started first, the last. 
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but something.v0ry different from it. It is in unequivocal terms that 
Jesus points out that the Sex function has no place in the world of 
resurrection People ‘ rise up ’ as angels, or Sons of the Most High, 
who are regarded as sexless. How and when the transformation of 
sexual creatures into sexless angels or sons of God takes place, popular 
theology is unable to answer, and even if it were possible to answer 
it by calling in aid the power of an Almighty God, it would be 
difficult to find a reason for his making risen bodies of the dead sexless, 
or for dividing the batch of angels, i.e., sons of God, into those who are 
to people the heavens and those that are to become the denizens of 
hell. Is it not clear now that we err greatly concerning our ideas 
of the true sense of resurrection ? The whole thing becomes perfectly 
plain if we reject the idea of a universal bodily resurrection on some 
future day, at the end of the world-cycle. The soul is sexless by 
nature, but it puts on bodies' of gross matter with sex-organs accord- 
ing to its inclinations and tendencies, so that when the male element 
preponderates, the body evolves out the male sex, and vice versa. 
Hence, the re-incarnationists believe that the same soul appears in 
different incarnations with a different sex, sometimes in a male body, 
sometimes in a female one, and at times also as belonging to the 
neuter sex. Those, therefore, who are considered worthy to obtain 
the resurrection from the dead, that is those who pass out of the 
cycle of birth and death, become sexless in consequence of the sex- 
lessness of the soul. Resurrection, then, is to be understood in a 
sense different from that ascribed to it by the orthodox church. 
Since it is not open to every one indiscriminately, but is attainable 
by those only who are accounted worthy of it, and, also, because it 
enables the deserving to rise up like angels, or Sons of God, it is the 
conquest of death itself, not a resurrection of the gross body of 
matter. Those, therefore, who are able, by their own merit, to rise 


’ It is important to note that the Jews of the time of Philo of Alexandria, a 
great Jewish scholar who was bom in B. C. 20, regarded the Sons of God as in- 
corporeal souls, such as have the irrational parts wholly cut out, being absolutely 
and wholly intellectual : 

** They are called by Moses Sons of God inasmuch as they were not produced 
by any mortiJ, but are incorporeal, as being spirits destitute of any body. *'~-(The 
Message of Philo Judaeus by K. S. Guthrie, p. 34. > 
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:above death, are alone entitled to be admitted into the Land of Bliss. 
But this is the old Indian doctrine of transmigration once more ! 

As regards the other point, namely, the possibility of a general 
resurrection, concerning which Jesus said— 

** And as touching the dead that they rise ; have ye not read in the book of 
Moses, how in the bush God spake unto him saying : I am the God of Abraham, and 
the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob ? He is not the God of the dead, but the 
^]Jod of the living : ye therefore do greatly err. ’’— ( Mark xii. 26-271 — 

is it not also clear that he did not, in any way, endorse the Sadducees’ 
belief? If his words had not a deeper meaning, where was the 
necessity for this highly mystic and ambiguous language, winding 
up with the utterly inconsistent expression, “ ye therefore do greatly 
err ? ** Does he not mean clearly that God, not being the God of the 
dead divinity being the attribute of the soul which is immortal 

by nature], cannot be considered to be the God of [that is to say, to 
be an attribute of] the patriarchs, who, according to the belief 
of his interrogators, had died and were no more ? In different 
language, what he hinted at was that the venerable patriarchs, 
whom the Jews swore by, were simply forms of matter which had 
ceased to exist ages before and which could not be regarded as still 
living in the heaven or in some other comfortable or uncomfortable 
part of the post-mortem world. Even according to the popular notion 
of the resurrection, which is to take place on a future day, at the 
end of the world, the deceased patriarchs cannot have risen from 
the dead yet. And, yet Luke unhesitatingly adds the most pertinent 
words of all— “for all live unto him,'’— at the end of the passage 
in question, thus making the last sentence read : * 

“ For he is not a God of the dead, but of the living : for all live unto him. ” — 
<Luke XX. 38.) 

What does he mean if not that the souls of the patriarchs are 
still living in the universe, though not in their old bodies ? Let us 
dwell a little longer on the denial of the Most High to be the God 
of the dead. This is not the only passage in the Bible, by any 
means, where the living God disclaims relationship with the dead. 
He asks (Zechariah i. 5) : 
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“ Your fathers, where are they ? and the prophets, do they live for ever ? 

Jesus also said 

As the living Father hath sent me, and I live by the Father : so he that 
eateth me, even he shall live by me. This is that bread which came down from 
Heaven. Not as your fathers did eat manna, and are dead : he that eateth of this 
bread shall live for ever "—(John vi. 57 and 58K 

Only one more instance will suffice for our purpose 

“And I will make drunk her (Babylon's) princes, and her wise her 

captains, and her rulers, and her mighty men ; and they shall sleep a perpetual sleep, 
and not wake, saith the King, whose name is the Lord of Hosts " — (Jeremiah li. 57). 

Babylon, probably, is the symbol, in a wider sense, of the world, 
but even were we to read it in its narrower sense, the above passage, 
from Jeremiah, unmistakably points to the impossibility of resurrec- 
tion, in the popular sense. And, yet, Luke says that all live unto 
God, and he cannot be ignored. Here is a dilemma from which 
orthodox theology is again unable to extricate itself. But if we reject 
the popular notions about resurrection, it is easy to get at the truth 
embedded in these seemingly conflicting utterances of the * Father' 
and the ‘Son.’ Let us put down the propositions categorically, to 
begin with. We have— 

(1) all live in God, who is the God of the living, not of the 

dead, 

(2) the patriarchs are dead, 

(3) some do not wake up from perpetual sleep, and 

(4^ some, who are accounted worthy of resurrection, become 
the Sons of^od and cannot die any more. 

Now, in respect of the first of these propositions, it is easy to 
see that death does not imply absolute extinction, in any sense ; for 
the substances of nature subsist by their own nature, and cannot 
possibly be conceived as subject to annihilation. Botli the soul and 
ultimate particles of matter are deathless for this reason. Hence, 
the idea of death only applies to bodies, or organisms, which are 
held together, for a time, by the presence of the soul, and which 
begin to dissolve and disintegrate on its departure. Therefore, in so 
far as death implies the extinction of that which was and is not now, 
it only means the departure of the soul from the body of matter in 
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which it was ensouled. Hence, the patriarchs, who* were and are 
not now, are, in so far as their personal forms are concerned, dead, 
though their souls, not being: perishable, still continue to live in some 
form or other. In plain lanj^uage, the patriarchs are dead and no 
longer alive ds Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and so forth ; but their souls 
still exist, in >?ome form or oth(‘r, in the universe. 

As regards the latter part of the pi'oposition, namely, that God 
is not the God of the dead, its literal reading is out of the question, 
for the spi^aker certainly could not have tneant that his God was in 
the habit of disowning a devotee the moment he was dead. What 
it actually means is that God hood, being the perfection in manifesta- 
tion of the potential attributes of the soul, which is immortal and 
blissful by nature, hence, the very essence of immortality and joy, 
can never be an attribute of what is essentially perishable. There- 
fore, all that is characterised by deatii, that is to say, the personal 
forms of the dead, are not God ; and. conversely, God hood is not 
a characteristic of the dead, hence, God is not the God of the dead 
which term certainly includes the Jewish patriarchs. 

To appreciate the full significance and subrie beauty of the 
mystic thought underlying the teaching, it is necessary to bear in 
mind the fact that the phrase ‘ the dead ' is used, in the language 
of Mysticism, in a special sense which is quite different from its 
current meaning. It refers not to the dead but to the living- -to 
such of the living as exist in ignorance of their divine nature, in 
other words, to those who are spiritually dead, though alive phy- 
sically. A striking instance which fully illustrates tl^e mystic 
sense of the phrase is to be found in i Timothy v (5 where it is 
said :~ 

“ But she that liveth in pleasure is dead while she liveth." ■' 

Death, then, means spiritual death ; and since the soul is im- 
mortal and cannot be destroyed, spiritual death itself only signifies 
a kind of deadening stupor — the state of darkness and delusion 

HT. “ For this cause was the Gospel preached also to them that are dead, that 
they might be judged according to men in the desh, but live according to God in th(‘ 
spirit." — 1 Footer iv. 6. 
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whereby the divine soul is debarred from the enjoyment of its divine 
glory. Hence, the Conquering Soul says of himself : — 

“ 1 am he that Uveth, and was dead ; and, behold, I am alive for ever more.” 
—Rev. 1. 18. 

Further reflection will show that the lightless, Godless, glory- 
less state, described as spiritual death, can be terminated if the soul 
be filled with light and joy appertaining to Divinity, for where 
darkness and delusion are the causes of death it is but natural to 
treat light and wisdom as the harbingers of life. Hence the 
knowledge and acknowledgment of God are essential to bring the soul 
back to life, as the mystics say. In plain language, the soul being pure 
Intelligence by nature, and therefore liable to be affected by its 
beliefs, the moment it is filled and illumined with the knowledge of 
its own divine nature, it emerges from the condition of the dead, is 
reborn into Life, and is speedily transformed into a full and perfect 
God. Thus at the moment of illumination by the knowledge and 
acknowledgment of God the soul passes from the category of the 
dead into that of the living. This is tantamount to saying that no 
one who knows the nature of God, that is to say, who knows and 
acknowledges his own Godhood, can remain ‘ dead ’ any longer. 
For this reason Divinity and the condition of the dead are incom- 
patible by nature— where the one is the other cannot be. Hence 
the statement God is the God of the living, not of the dead; for 
all live unto him.'' 

With respect to the third and the fourth propositions, it will 
suffice to^ point out the nature of the delusion of death in connection 
with the human soul. In association with the physical body with 
which it identifies itself, more or less completely, which is evident 
from such sayings as ‘ I am old ' and the like, the soul appropriates 
to itself the condition of the body, as if there were a complete 
identity between them. In reality, the soul, being immortal and 
undying and free from degeneration and decay, ought to think, not 
‘ I am old ' and the like, but * My body is old ' and so forth. But 
so great is the power of imagination, and so far-reaching the conse- 
quences of the “fall *' that by far the greatest majority of mankind 
seldom regard themselves as any other than the body. When the 
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soul is obsessed with the delusion of identity between itself and 
its body, it is inevitable that it should imagine the death of the 
body as its own. Hence, when death is about to effect a forcible 
separation between the immortal tenant and his perishable tene- 
ment, the ignorant soul, whose craving for life becomes stronger 
as the body grows weaker, clings to the fast dissolving compound 
of matter with all the tenacity of a drowning man. Ignorant of 
its own true individuality, the fountain-spring of immortality, and 
deluded with the false idea of the body being the man, it dreads 
the approach of death, and imagines it to be a complete annihilation 
of all that it called itself. As the coils of death tighten on the 
body, as the certainty of extinction becomes more and more impressed 
on its mind, and as the sense of its utter helplessness increases 
in its consciousness, it wrings its hands, as it were, in despair, 
at the unwelcome and inevitable calamity which stares it in the 
face. Its torments continue till, at last, the cords of mental equili- 
brium snap under the combined strain of its terrible anguish and 
worry, and it is thrown into the blank and dismal void of insensibility. 
Nevertheless, the soul does not remain permanently insensible or 
unconscious on shuffling off this mortal coil ; for its natural conscious- 
ness is immediately readjusted to its new surroundings which have 
arisen mechanically in the interval, by the operation of the forces of 
its karmas. There is only one exception to this rule, and it is furni- 
shed by those who go to the ‘ outer darkness, ' in the language of the 
Bible. They descend to a region of the universe which is evea 
below the lowest hell, and pass their days in a state of existence 
which, though not absolutely devoid of consciousness, has yet so little 
of conscious manifestation in it as almost to deserve being called 
unconscious. The rest either go to heaven,* or hell, or re-incarnate 
immediately elsewhere, according to their karmas. 


^According to Vedanta, heavens and hells are both as much forms of illusion 
as is the waking world, since their immediate knowledge only consists in states of 
consciousness. From the Realistic point of view, however, heaven and hell are just 
as real as our universe, ana separate regions of space, the former being situated 
above and the latter below the part called the MmUtffatoka oi which Jambu Dvipa, 
the central region, and not the little globe of our earth, as has been erroneously sup- 
posed, is a continent inhabited by men. The names of the sixteen heavens, according 
to Jaina Cosmogony are as follows : (1» Huudhurmat AIm'ihh, i^auntku- 
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It is not*to be supposed that souls pass out of the cycle of trans- 
migration by going to heaven or hell; on the contrary, they are all re- 
born in other parts of the world after undergoing experiences of 
pleasure or pain in those regions, and remain wandering about in the 
cycle of births and deaths till they evolve out sufficient excellence to 
attain Nirvana. So far as heaven and hell are concerned, the former 
is open only to those wlio possess the right faith or who perform 
self-denying austerities \tapas) in this life, and the latter is meant 
for all the rest who are cruel and vicious and who delight in doing evil 
deeds. Thus, with the exception of a few individuals who might be 
able to perform tapas (austerities), i. e., to observe the vows or rules 
of conauct becoming pious saints, all those who have no clear idea of 
their true Self are necessarily debarred from the heavens, not 
to mention Nirvana - the Happy Home beyond the turbulent sea of 
sams Ini (transmigration^ 

Now, let us also observe the change of circumstances which a 
belief iti the existence of the, ego as a separate entity will effect in 
the life of the soul, it will, firstly, stand by, as it were, and see 
the body decline and disintegrate, without being affected by the sight. 
Secondly, it will enjoy self-consciousness, instead of the body-con- 
sciousness, with which it was formerly encumbered, though the body- 
consciousness is never completely got rid of till the body is actually 
shuffled off for good. If it has perfected itself in respect of belief, 
knowledge and conduct, it will reach nirvana on parting company 
from the physical body ; otherwise it will continue to wander about 
from lif<^to life, till it qualify itself for liberation. 

It is, thus, evident that, so far as the soul is concerned, death 
is a mere delusion arising from the belief in its identity with the 
physical body. Hence, the terror of death loses its sting when the 
soul recognises itself as different and distinct from the body of 
matter in which it is ensouled. 

mdrr;.»4i Mftiirn/frft, (5> lirnhnutfol a, UrahmnttnraAl), ^L'lntaknA'^) 
thnA^) \ 1(U ^^ahllsnkrn, (11) ^nhaftrnra, (13) Anota, (14) I^rnnala. 

<15) .4rr/wa and (IfU Arhjfuta. The seven hells are known as; (1) Rntunprnhhn, (2) 
Sarknrdprahlm. Ui) \'(ih(kdpr(ihhoA^) /Una-npruhiin^ (5) J)humtiprnbha, (6) Tamah- 
prnhhn, (7) prtihli'f. The region of the perfected Souls is above tbe 

heavens, on the top of the universe. 
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So much for ihe idea of death : as regards de^th itself, it has 
been already stated that the true significance of decease consists in the 
separation of the soul from the body to be reborn elsewhere imme- 
diately. This is due to the fact that death does not also destroy the 
impurities adhering to the soul, which, consequently, immediately 
drag it into a new ‘ womb,' in subjection to chemical affinities and 
the magnetic forces of nature. The liability to birth and death is only 
destroyed at the moment of entering nirvana whence there is no fall- 
ing back. 

When the soul is fully evolved out into perfection, its delusions 
come to an end ; and the destruction of the karmic force, the cause 
of its transmigration, being effected, it is put beyond the snares 
of reincarnation for ever It then enjoys sleepless bliss ' and immor- 
tality. Hence, Luke (xx. 3Gj has it : “Neither can they die any more, " 
which is capable of sound sense only on the hypothesis of re-incarna- 
tion, and means the escape of the soul from the cycle of births and 
deaths, t 

The Sons of God, thus, are those pure and i)erfect Souls who have 
attained their high Ideal, and become Gods. They have destroyed the 
bondage of their /{:armas and the consequent liability to births and 
deaths, and are now living at the top of the universe as the Conquerors 
of the Dragon of Ignorance and its chief ally -Death. They are called 
the Sons of God, because they are, so to speak, heir to the heritage 
of Divinity, having attained the perfection of God, which is the goal 
of ‘ evolution.' Pure, perfect happiness, f e , eternal, ui-abating bliss, 
the power to defy Death, i.e , immortality, inexhaustible energy, ie., 
infinite power, infinite knowledge, and infinite perception, called the 
ananta chatu^taya (fourfold infinities) in Jaina Scriptures, are the attri- 
butes of their divine Souls. They are the true Teachers of mankind 
and the fountain-head of perfect Wisdom, hence Religion. Their chief 
characteristics, as given out in the Bible (Luke xx. 34 -38), are : (1) the 
possession of spiritual merit which entitles them to attain ‘ that world.' 

* Sleep being inconsistent with the nature of consciousness, the Perfect One who 
is pure consciousness, must necessarily be free from the stupor and stupefaction of 
insensibility and somnolence. 

i Cf. “ From death to death goes lie who perceives diversity (Katha Upani- 
§ad iv. 10). 
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i.e,. Nirvana, (2) freedom from sex, that is, the absence of all material 
bodies, (3) non-liability to death, and (4) the enjoyment of Godly status. 

It is not possible to lay too much stress on the words ‘ any more ' 
in the Messianic observation recorded by Luke (xx. 36). The state- 
ment wUl lose all its merit, if souls are born and die only once in 
their career. The fact that it was made only in reference to those 
Great Ones who obtain ‘ that world ' and the resurrection from the 
dead, is sufficient to show that it is not applicable to all souls indis- 
criminately. Thus, while all those who have not perfected themselves 
remain liable to repeated births and deaths, those who attain the 
fullest degree of spiritual unfoldment are necessarily exempt from 
dying any more. 

The true interpretation of the passage about the resurrection 
of souls, thus, leads us to a conclusion very different from that ar- 
rived at by the orthodox Christian Church. Not the least satisfactory 
feature of our interpretation is that it at once reconciles the teaching 
of Jesus with that of almost all other ancient religions of the world. 
Reincarnation is a truth of philosophy, as we shall see when we 
come to deal with the theory of karma, so that the attempt to disown 
it can only end in bringing discredit on those who raise their voice 
against it. 

Resurrection, then, is meant only for those who realise the 
nature of the delusion involved in the idea of death, and who apply 
themselves to conquer"" sarhedra (the transmigratory condition) and 
their lower nature. This is why Jesus repeatedly exho.'ted his fol- 
lowers to acquire the perfection of God. He could not have said : 
“ Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father which is in heaven 
is perfect'" (Matt. v. 48) unless his mind had fully grasped the 
possibility of attaining to the perfection of God. 

The idea of the ‘conquest of sat?/&v«ra," it must be remembered, 
has nothing in common with that of bringing the world under sub- 
jugation, or of lording it over one's fellow-beings. The true conqueror 
is he who conquers his lower nature, not he who allows himself to 
be overpowered by delusion, or passion or lust. Hence, those who 

* Cf . In the world ye shall have tribulations ; but be of good cheer ; I have over- 
come the world "—(John xvi. 33). 
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engage in warfare with their fellow-men, in vindication of real or 
'maginary rights and grievances, cannot be regarded as conquerors 
in the true sense of the word. Religion puts no value on a conquest 
which does not procure freedom from one's natural enemies, i.e,, 
passions, desires and the like, and warns us against all those pursuits 
and ideals which only go to increase the burden of captivity. 

When the soul becomes a god and breaks away from the world 
to enter Nirvana, it feels the force of the saying: “There is one 
alone, there is not a second ; yea, he hath neither child nor brother 
(Ecclesiastes iv. 8) ; and with the joyous words; “ I, even I, am the 
Lord ; and beside me f/iere ts no Saviour " (Isaiah xliii. 11), plunges 
into the Ocean of Eternal Blessedness and Bliss, in its own self ! 

The attainment of immortality is possible for every one of the 
living beings in the course of one or more incarnations. If it were 
otherwise, it would never have been said : 

'*Cast away from you all your transgressions, whereby ye have transgressed, 
and make you a new heart and a new spirit : for why will ye die, O house of Israel ? 
For I have no pleasure in the death of him who dieth, saith the Lord God : wherefore 
turn yourselves and live ye ” — (Ezekiel xviii. 31-32). 

Nor : 

‘"If the wicked restore the pledge and give again that he had robbed, walk 
in the statutes of life, without committing iniquity, he shall surely live, he shall not 
die ” — (Ezekiel xxxiii. 15).; 

About the time that the law was given to Moses^ Jehov^ said 
to have put the matter before the people, saying : 

I call heaven and earth to record this day iiave set before 

you life and death, blessing and cursing ; therefore choose nie, that thou amd thy seed 
may live"'--( Deut xxx.l9). 

To the same effect is the following : 

“ I will ransom them [the true believers) from the power of the grave. I will 
redeem them from death : O death, I will be thy plagues ; O grave, I will be thy 
destruction : repentance shall be hid from mine eyes ” — - Hosea xiii. 14'. 

As for the wicked, their paths are turned aside — they go 
to nothing, and perish ’ (Job vi. 18). “As the waters fail from 
the sea, and the flood decayeth and drieth up: so man lieth 
down and riseth not, till the heavens be no more, they shall not 
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wake, nor be* raised out of their sleep” i Job xiv. 11-12). The fol- 
lowing is equally emphatic : 

“Thus saith the Lord of hosts; even so I will break this people and this city, 
as one breaketh a potter’s vessel, that cannot be made whole ap^ain ’’ — (Jeremiah 
xix. 11). 

This distinctly refers to the bodily personality which cannot be 
made whole again. No need to multiply references ; our analysis of 
the resurrection text suffices to explain all such passages in all the 
rational religions of the world. 

How hard it is for Materialism to understand the truth of some 
of these sayings needs no comment : nor were the hearers of Jesus, 
with a few honourable exceptions, any the better in, this respect. 
John records that immediately after the parable of the heavenly 
bread, culminating in the most mysterious utterance: “He that 
eateth me, even he shall live by me ” (John vi. 57), many left his 
following, when Jesus enlightened them a bit, saying: “ Does this 
offend you ? It is the spirit that quickeneth ; the flesh profiteth nothing : 
the words that I speak unto you they are spirit, and they are life” 
(John vi. 61 and ()3). It is easy to understand this “ hard ” saying if we 
recollect that the word ‘ me ’ in the text “ he that eateth me ” has 
no reference to Jesus, but to Life and to Life's great Ideal. 

But some one may ask : how are we to eat Life ? The reply is : 
.just in the same way as we devour knowledge. We can * eat ' Life 
by ‘ entering ' into it, in other words, by feeling its pulsation within 
us, or by abandoning ourselves to enjoy its soul -enrapturing rhythm. 
If any one finds it difficult to understand it even now, he must try it 
in actual practice ; and if he will but persevere a little he will find 
that he has not been spending his time in vain. Meanwhile, let us 
proceed with the sayings of Jesus. 

The Master often declared that if any one would keep his tea- 
ching and live according to his doctrine he would enjoy eternal life 
This was the main cause of difference between him and the Pharisees. 
The latter could never conceive how any one could be greater than 
their late lamented ancestors, and they forthwith told him what they 
thought of him 

‘ Art thou greater than our father, Abraham, who is dead and the prophets are 
dead, whom makest thou thyself (John viii. 53). 
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How could this son of a common carpenter talk to them of the 
conquest of death when their great ancestors, who had never been 
surpassed, were unable to resist it ? Jesus threw them into greater 
convulsions by telling them that he was honoured by his Father who 
was their God : and as to Abraham's supposed supremacy, he add- 
ed : 

“Your father, Ahiahain, rejoiced to see my day: and he saw it, and was 
^lad ^John viii, oG). 

This appeared to be downright madness to the Pharisees, as it no 
doubt did to some of the later biographers of Jesus ; for how could a 
man who was not even fifty years of age be said to have existed in 
the time of Ab}’ahani ? But Jesus coolly threw another mystic bomb 
into the ranks of his opponents by saying Before Abraham was 
lam ’ (John, viii. 58' The Pharisees now completely lost control 
over themselves, and took up stones to cast at him, at which stage 
Jesus thought it wise to hide himself. It is a great pity that for the 
want of true knowledge of Divine Philosophy the beauty of the higher 
thought and teaching ol'the Bible has remained unknown to the world 
hitherto. To us these passages do not appear to be the ravings of a 
lunatic, or the musings of a deluded rustic, who saw the world 
through the prism of his own simplicity. The llhagavad Gita has it : 

“ Nor at any time was 1 not, nor thou, nor these princes of men, nor verily shall 
we ever cea.se to be hereafter “ (Disc. ii. 12 1 . 

We now know that ‘ I am ' means Life which is eteimal and 
independent of the notion of time, so that the text, ‘ before Abraham 
was I am,’ only means that each and every soul is immortal and has 
existed from all eternity in the past. As regards the statement - 

“ Abraham rejoiced to S€>e my day and he saw it and was glad “ - 

it is clear, especially with reference to the words ‘ my day,' that the 
allusion is to the glory appertaining to the status of a ‘ Son of God,' 
but not to Jesus whose ‘ day ’ could be seen by Abraham only if it 
were possible to annihilate the long centuries which separated them 
from each other. It is thus clear that the speech of Jesus had no 
reference to his own personality, and that we go wrong when we 
begin to idolize Jesus, instead of idealizing the Messiah, or Jina (the 
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Conquerorj, as he is called in Jainism ; for, so long as we do not shake 
off the wrong notion that Jesus wanted our homage for his own 
person, we stand in the way of truth and cannot come into our own. 
The doctrine of Sonship is a proposition of philosophy. It is, how 
ever, applicable to the whole race and not to one particular individual 
alone, since every soul is entitled to become a son of God the moment 
it evolves out its natural perfection. Hence, it was the Messiah, and 
not Jesus, whose day Abraham had rejoiced to see, and the speech of 
Jesus had reference not to his own physical person, but to the real 
self, i.e., the Christos, which the soul becomes, on the attainment 
of perfection. 

The Messiah also figures in Hinduism, in the guise of Krishna— 
the centre of a keen controversy between the Vaishnavites and their 
opponents, the former trying to place him on the pedestal of divinity 
and the latter endeavouring to pull him down therefrom. None of 
the disputants, however, seem to understand the real nature of the 
divinity associated with Krishna, and are spending their energies in 
a fruitless dispute over empty words and concepts. There can be 
no doubt that there was a great personage of the name of Krishna, 
for the fact that some of the Jaina Puranas contain a plain narrative 
of the events of his life, sufficiently proves him to have been an his- 
torical personage. It is this historical Krishna whom the Vishnu 
Purana and the Bhagavad Gita have clothed in the poetical garments 
of the Messiah. The luring of gopis from the beds of their husbands 
in the darkness of night, the giddy moon-light dance on the banks 
of the Jagriuna, the stolen kisses and embraces, all of which would be 
highly condemnable from a moral point of view if ascribed to the 
historical Krishna, are fully appropriate to the Messiah or Christos. 
As such, Krishna is the divine Ideal for the soul (gopi) to pour forth 
all her affection upon. She must wander out, in the solitude of night 
(when thought is not occupied with worldly things), on the banks of 
the placid Jamuna (the unruffled mind), disregarding both her love for 
her husband (worldly attachments) and the fear of society. When 
she stands before her Lord, stripped of her clothes, i.e., worldly 
possessions, when she gives up even the last vestige of feminine 
modesty, and, standing upright, joins her hands above her head. 
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disregardfulof her nudity and the rules of worldly decorum, then is the 
notion of duality between the Lover and the Object of Love dispelled, 
and the fruit of Love enjoyed. The hopes and fears of the love-lorn 
gopis, their neglect of their household duties, their abandonment of 
their children and husbands, their passionate yearning to be enfolded 
in the arms of the Beloved —all these are pure allegories describing 
the degree of devotion and zeal necessary for the realization of the 
great Ideal of Perfection, personified as Christos, or Krishna, the 
Redeemer. The Song of Solomon, no less immoral from the worldly 
point of view, is a similar allegory of Love between the Ideal and the 
individual soul. Jesus, too. likened the soul to a maiden in the para- 
ble of the ten virgins (Matt. xxv. 1-13). 

To revert to the Messianic teaching, another point which 
throws considerable light on the doctrine of the “ Kingdom of God,*' 
is the nature of the qualifications which are necessary for an admission 
into it. On this point it is pleasant to note that there is quite a wealth 
of material, although most of it is a repetition of the same principle 
over and over again. Without going into unnecessary detail, the 
young Master declared that the Kingdom was intended for the poor, 
the meek, the merciful, the peacemaker, and for those who mourned, 
or hungered for righteousness, or were pure in heart. In the parable 
of the supper, the guests who were ultimately invited were the poor, 
the maimed, the halt and the blind. To literally construe the doctrine 
would be to put the Kingdom on a par with an alms-house, a dis- 
pensary or an infirmary where poverty and rags and deformity and 
disease might form the most prominent qualifications for admission. To 
think that it was this idea which the Saviour was preaching to the 
people, and over which he was constantly quarrelling with the Phari- 
sees, is to insult our own understanding more than anything else. 
Obviously, the Kingdom of Heaven was not meant to be a place where 
wretchedness and imperfection could revel, or disease display its 
disgusting ugliness. 

‘ Blessed are the poor in spirit, ’ not because of their material 
poverty, but because of their deliberate acceptance of it on spiritual 
grounds. It is those and only those who are the poor in spirit that 
will be admitted into the Kingdom. There is no room for poverty 
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indiscriminately there, but those who remain content with their lot, 
and those who are poor in spirit, that is, not arrogant bat peaceful, 
not easily offended, but humble, and, above all, those who are happy 
and cheerful and virtuous are alone to be blessed. Heaven is to be 
claimed by the poor, the hungry, and the thirsty only when the 
hunger and thirst are for righteousness. There is no room there for 
any one who has a grumbling disi)osition in the least. The principle 
illustrated is tliat if one longs not for material things, and renounces 
them by choice (not by force of circumstances over which he has no 
control) he is blessed, for the renunciation of wealth is a means of 
attaining to the emotion of bliss. Search for righteousness, provided 
it is sincere, procures peace and freedom from desire, and enables 
the hiddeji state of ananda to come into manifestation. For, ‘ except 
your righteousness shall exceed the righteousness of the Scr’ibes and 
Pharisees, ye shall in no case enter into the Kingdom of Heaven ’ 
(Matt. V. 20). From the earliest time when man applied his mind to 
explore and lay bare the mysteries of Time, Space and Existence, 
renunciation has been regarded as the only means of liberation ; and 
the Sermon on the Mount furnishes abundant proof of the teach- 
ing of Jesus being identical with that of the great Indian Sages who 
had flourished and taught before his time. 

It is true that renunciation appears very unattractive and un- 
pleasant at first, and few, indeed, there be who can or do appreciate 
its merit; nevertheless, without renunciation no progress is possible 
in any department, physical, mental or spiritual. It is always con- 
fined to the giving up of such practices and habits as hinder the 
onward progress of the individual. The child who would acquire 
knowledge must give up toys and go to school ; the young man who 
would make money must abandon the habit of late rising ; the general 
who would conquer the enemy must take leave of his hearth and 
home, and so forth. Similarly, he who would tread the path which 
leads to bliss, must retrace his steps from that which goes hell ward, 
for they lie in opposite directions ! 

From one more point of view it remains to consider the doctrine 
of the Kingdom of God. We have to see how any one desirous of 
getting an admission into Heaven was to proceed. The Saviour 
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declared that everything was possible by faith. But the question 
is : what did he mean by faith ? Was he seeking mental acquiescence 
in his miraculous birth ? Surely not, for he does not say so anywhere 
himself. We have read the Bible over and over again in search of any 
remark of Jesus showing that he claimed any superiority for himself 
on the ground of immaculate conception, or desired that he should be 
worshipped bv his followers ; but, needless to say, in vain. As regards 
the allegation that he was the son of a god and on that ground entitled 
to worship, we think absolutely no case is made out for that view. 
Jesus nowhere said that he alone was the Son of God. On the contrary, 
over and over again do we come across the assurance that if a man 
keep his sayings he, too, will become the Son of God. In the Sermon 
on the Mount he declared (Matth. v. 16 ) : 

“ Let your light so shine before men that they may see your good works, aiul 
glorify your Father which is in Heaven.” 

About half a dozen times, at least, is the expression, ‘‘ youi’ 
Father which is in heaven, employed in the course of that memorable 
discourse. There is no distinction or reservation made in favour ol' 
any particular individual. Jesus claimed the status of divine Sonship for 
the self-conscious soul ; he set up no distinction of birth for himself. 
Thus, those who lived according to the Divine commandments were 
truly Sons of God, while those who followed the principle of EviL 
that is, who lived in defiance of the commandments of Religion were 
sons of the Devil. The whole thing was merely a question of how one 
lived. * 

It is a spiritual law of universal applicability that whosoever shall 
save his life shall lose it, and whosoever shall lose it, shall find it. 
Jesus (allegorically, the soul) ‘ lost his life and became Ci^hristos. He 
could not have remained Jesus and become a Christ, at the same time, 
for the law is ‘ as one thinks so one becomes.’ Thus, if a man regard 
himself as a miserable sinner, he must ever remain so ; on the other 
hand, if he forget his small self, the ego of desires, and hclu rt himself 
to be a God he will soon actually become the enjoyer of the status of 
Godhood. This is the secret of success ; and it is for this reason that 
the advanced ascetics and saints, who have understood and realized 
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the truth, neglect the first person singular, and always endeavour to 
preserve what may be described as a state of impersonality in their 
speech. A failure to understand this little truth has been the 
cause of a great deal of misunderstanding, and has caused a large 
number of beautiful aphorisms to be thrown into the waste-paper 
basket, so to speak. As an instance in point, may be mentioned the 
statement in the fourth gospel : — 

What and if ye shall see the son of man ascend up where he was before ? ** 
--John vi. 62. 

Here if the expression is taken to refer to Jesus, it can only be 
at the cost of philosophical merit. Similarly, the declaration, Verily 
I say unto you there be some standing here, which shall not taste of 
death till they see the Son of man coming in his kingdom ” (Matthew 
xvi. 28), can have absolutely no reference to Jesus, except as a 
member of the human race. Mark records the statement as well, 
but he gives it thus:- 

“ Verily I say unto you, that there be some of them that stand here, which 
shall not taste of death, till they have seen the kingdom of God come with power.”— 
Mark ix. 1. 

Luke also puts “The Kingdom of God” in place of the “ Son 
of man in his kingdom.'" It lands us in all sorts of absurdities to 
think that the “Son of man means Jesus, and “the Kingdom 
of God,“ heaven after resurrection in some other world. The true 
and natural sense is that as by the fall is understood a state of fallen 
degeneracy, so by ‘the coming of the son of man into his kingdom ' 
is meant the attainment of Godhood by the soul. This is what Jesus 
referred to when he said, “ What and if ye shall seethe Son of man 
ascend up where he was before ? “ It is the realization by man of his 
glorious, divine nature which is spoken of here. 

Ascension does not mean a going up to heaven, body and 
all, but something very different. We shall, however, reserve a 
consideration of this doctrine fora later and more appropriate occasion ; 
for the present it is sufficient to point out that it is impossible that 


The Persian equivalent of *Son of man ’ is adam-zad (from man 

+• zad, born), which is used in a generic sense for man. 
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Jesus could have ascended to heaVen in the way which a literal 
interpretation of the Bible would suggest. Stripped of the false surplus- 
age of mythology, the two passages about the ‘ ascending of the son of 
man up to where he was before,’ and of ‘ the coming of the Kingdom 
of God ’ (which last, according to Matthew, is ‘ the coming of the 
Bon of man into his Kingdom ’), have reference to the individual 
soul and predict a regaining of the ‘ lost paradise ’ by those who 
live up to the true teaching. They point to an entry into the ‘ Garden 
of Eden * from which ‘ Adam ’ is now shut out. They epitomize the 
doctrine of redemption, but furnish no excuse for the element of 
personal worship of Jesus or any one else. The following utterances 
df the great Master himself put the matter beyond dispute 

‘‘And why call ye me Lord, Lord, and do not the things which I say ”— Luke 

vi. 46). 

“ Blessed are they that hear the AVord of God and keep it — {Luke xi. 28). 

“ Except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish — {Luke xin. 3). 

‘ ‘ I receive not testimony from men : but these things I say that ye might be 
saved ''—{John v. 34). 

“ I receive not honor from men "—{John v. 41). 

“ My doctrine is not mine, but his that sent me. If any man will do his will, 
he shall know of the doctrine whether it be of God, or whether I speak of myself '' 
— (John vii. 16-17). 

“If ye continue in my word, then are ye my disciples indeed. And ye shall 
know the truth and the truth shall make you free” — {John viii. 31-32). 

“ And I seek not mine own glory’* — (John viii. 50). 

“ He that believeth on me, believeth not on me but on him that sent me. 
And he that seeth me, seeth him that sent me. I am come a light in the world that 
whosoever believeth on me shall not abide in darkness. And if any# man hear my 
words and believe not, I judge him not : for I came not to judge the world but to save 
the world. He that rejecteth me and receiveth not my words, hath one that judgeth 
him : the word that I have spoken, the same shall judge him in the last day. For I 
have not spoken of myself ; but the Father which sent me. he g^ve me a command- 
ment, what I should say and what I should speak. And I know that his commandment 
is life everlasting : whatsoever I speak, therefore, even as the Father said unto me 
80 1 speak” — {John xii. 44-50). 

So far as the idea of the ‘ Father ’ is concerned, it can be best 
understood by putting ourselves in the attitude of Philip, one of the 
twelve disciples, who said to Jesus (John xiv. 8J : 

■“ Lord .show us the Father, and it sufficeth u«.” 
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Jesus, however, did not show the Father ‘ bodily ' to Philip, 
but simply left him to draw his own conclusions from the following 
statement : 

“ Have 1 been so lon^ Lime with you, and ;/et hast thou not known me, Philip? 
he that hatli seen me hath seen the Father ; and how sayest thou Him, Shew us the 
Father? Believest tb.ou not that I am in the* Father, and the Father in me? the 
words that I speak unto you 1 speak not of myself ; but the Father that dwelleth in 
me, he doeth the works.” xir. 9-10., 

Now, because the Lord is Life and Life is invisible to the physical 
eye, therefore, the Lord could not be shown to the disciple. But as 
Life is manifested most fully and perfectly in the being of the 
Perfected Soul, therefore every Son of God is entitled to say, ‘ If you 
have seen me you have seen the Father ' (John xio. 9j. 

The true significance of the Christ-life is ‘given in the first of the 
Petrine Lpistles where it is said : “ because Christ also suffered for 
us, leaving us an example, that ye should follow his steps (Chap, 
ii. 21). It is in this sense that a Son of God says of himself : “ I am 
the door ; by me if any man enter in, he shall be saved, and shall 
go in and out and shall find pasture.’’ The same idea is expressed 
in a different .setting in the parable of the true vine : 

” I am tlio vine, ye are the branches, ho that abideth in me and 1 in him, the 
same bringeth forth mucii fruit, for without me ye can do nothing. If a man abide 
not in mo, he is cast forth as a branch, and is withered ; and men gather tliern, and 
cast them into the tire, and they are burned ” -{Joint xr. 5-0'. 

As compared with the other ideals that are entertained by men, 
the great Ideal of Divine Perfection may well say of itself ; 

” All thA, ever came before me were thieves and robbers ” — (John x. 8i. 

The absurdity of an historical reading of this text is quite 
obvious. For if we take the pronoun to stand for Jesus, then we shall 
be compelled to apply the terms thieves and robbers to the earlier 
seers and saints by whom he was preceded, according to the 
historical version of the Biblical narrative. But we ai'e sure no one 
can accuse any one, least of all, all of them, of being thieves and rob- 
bers, in a wholesale fashion. The real significance of the expression 
has, however, nothing to do with any historical sense ; but it gives 
us the true value of the Christ-concept in its spiritual import, at the 
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same time as it negatives the historical reading. Becau^ all other con- 
cepts whatsoever than the ' Christos' one are only dissipaters of life, 
they are termed robbers and thieves : and because the Christos- 
concept is the giver of immortality and everlasting joy, it is none 
of the robbing and thieving fraternity, but is actually the preserver, 
augmenter and perpetuator of Life ! Accordingly it says of itself 
(see John x. 10) : “I am come that they might have life, and that 
they might have it more abundantly ! *’ It is also certainly the door 
through which all those who seek salvation have to pass ; and for them 
it is the giver of the exhilarating “sap'’ of life, as a vine is the 
nourisher of its branches ! This is why it was said : “ If a man love 
me he will keep my words; and my Father will love him, and we 
will come unto him, and make our abode with him ” (John xiv. 23' 

It might be that we have been somewhat ruthless in breaking 
up the old idols of cherished beliefs by showing them to be grounded 
on purely mental abstractions ; but it is certain that it is the know- 
ledge of things as they actually exist, and not our fanciful beliefs con- 
cerning their nature, which can be helpful to the aspiring soul If we 
ever think of asking how the Father and Christ will come and make 
their abode with the man who ‘ keepeth the word,' we shall perceive 
the absurdity of the literal interpretation that two such beings as 
the heavenly Father and the ‘ Son of God ’ can come to abide or to 
dwell and do the works in each and every devotee all over the ivorld ! 

It is thus obvious that Jesus was not speaking of himself, but 
of Christos, the true ‘ Redeemer,’ which must be ‘ born' in the soul 
to enable it to attain the perfection of Gods. 

Similarly, no element of Jesus-cult is to be found in th^ following 
' Jo/m xii. 35-36) ; - 

“Yet a little while is the light with you. Walk while ye have the light, 
lest darkness come upon you ; for he that walketh in darkness knoweth not whither 
he goeth. While ye have light, believe in the light, that ye may be the children of 
light. “ 

In vain shall we be told that ‘ light ' means Jesus and nothing 
but Jesus ; for the passage has nothing to do with any personage, 
big or small, but refers to the intellect, the light of life, or spirit, which 
is the source of all good, and alone capable of guiding the soul to its 
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goal. The emphasis is here laid on the opportunity furnished by the 
human birth which, according to religion, is the only starting 
point for Nirvana. While we live we have a chance of correcting our 
errors and of adopting the truth ; but when once this life comes to an 
end, who can say how long it will be before one gets the opportunity 
again ? Hence the exhortation : 

“ liepent, ye ! for the kingdom of heaven is at hand iii. 2). 

Jesus truly offered the highest religion to mankind when he 

said 

“ Believe in the light that ye may be the children of light [Life]. — [John xii. 36. ) 

Humanity has always been hankering after a perpetuation of life, 
and the Master declared {John v. 24 and 26) : 

“ Verily, I say unto you, he that heareth my word, and believeth on him that sent 
me, hath everlasting life . . . For as the Father hath life in him ; so hath he given 
to the son to have life in himself.” 

The Christos within is never wearied of proclaiming 

“Verily I say unto you. He that believeth on me has everlasting life. lam 
that bread of life. Your fathers did eat manna in the wilderness, and are dead. This 
is the bread which cometh doA^n from heaven, that a man may eat thereof, and not die- 
I am the living bread which came down from heaven : if any man eat of this bread, 
he shall live for ever , . . This is the bread which came down from heaven, not as your 
Fathers did eat manna and are dead : he that eateth of this bread shall live for ever “ — 
{John vi. 47-51). 

The same note is struck when it is said— 

I 

“lam the light of the World : he that folio weth me shall not walk in darkness, 
but shall have the light of life.” — {John viii. 12. ) 

The Teacher may also justly maintain— 

“ Verily, I say unto you, if a man keep my saying, he shall never see death.” — 
{John viii. 51.) 

So also 

“lam come that they might have life, and that they might have it more abund- 
antly ” — {John X. 10). 

A certain class of ascetics even maintain that physical death is 
not an unavoidable calamity, and that it is possible to prolong life as 
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long as one likes to do so. Swami Vivekananda urgps {Raja Yoga, 
pages 158—160) 

‘‘The Koflrw even hold that men who are able to acquire a tremendous power 
of g^ood Saniftkaras do not have to die, but even in this life can change their bodies 
into God-bodies. There are several cases mentioned by the Yogis in their books. 
These men change the very material of their bodies ; they re-arrange the molecules in 
such fashion that they have no more sicknes.s, and what we call death does not come 
to them. Why should not this be ? . . . All the bodies in the Universe are made of 
tanmntrasy and it is only in the arrangement of them that there comes a difference. 
If you are the arranger you can arrange that body in one way or another. Who 
makes up this body but you ? Who eats the food ? If another ate the food for you, 
you would not live long. Who makes the blood out of it ? You certainly . . . You are 
the manufacturer of the body, and you live in it. Only we have lost the knowledge of 
how to make it ... . We are the creators and we have to regulate that creation, 

and as soon as we can do that we shall be able to manufacture just as we like, and then 
we shall have neither birth nor death, disease or anything.” 

To what extent this view is correct will be enquired into later ; 
but it is clear that it was not any claim to personal worship, or adora- 
tion, on the part of Jesus which was the point in issue between him and 
his opponents, but the power of the soul to attain to immortality. 
Hence, he did not claim any special and exclusive privilege for him- 
self when he said— 

” I am the light of the world, he that foUoweth me shall not walk in darkness, 
but shall have the light of life.”— (John viii. 12. ) 

The Pharisees, who misunderstood him as usual, told him that 
he lied, for he bore testimony to his own record. But Jesus replied 
that, though he bore testimony to his own record it was true, because 
his assertion was in agreement with truth, but their denial#vas based 
on ignorance ; for, while they could judge of the body, where it came 
from and whither it went, they had no knowledge of the cosmology of 
‘ Life,^ as he had. He cited the Father, i.e„ the real Man, as a witness 
in his support, meaning thereby that they would acknowledge his 
miracles as indicating the perfection and divinity of the soul ; but the 
Pharisees again failed to understand him, and enquired of him. Where 
is thy Father ? ” (John viii 19). But they could only be told in reply : 

“If ye had known me p'.r., the real man in me], ye should have known my 
father also ’ — John viii. 19.) 
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It is always the case with those who do not exert themselves in 
the investigation of truth that they evolve out a strong tendency to 
misunderstand others and the longing to conceal their own ignorance 
by a perversion of sense. The assertion of Jesus need not have been 
an occasion for misunderstanding as he did not claim for himself any 
superiority over others when he said ‘I am the light of the World.’ 
For does he not say in the Sermon on the Mount, in unmistakable 
terms ; — 


“ Ye are the light of the World." — (Math. v. 14.) 

The difference between Jesus and Christ explains the rest. When 
man removes the ‘bushel’ from the ‘lamp’ of life and allows his 
inner light to shine forth in the world, so that the works of the 
Father within are seen by men, he becomes a Christ, and realizes the 
force of the observation, “I and my Father are one” (John x. 30». 
“Ye are the salt of the earth.” (Matt. v. 13\does not apply to the body 
of flesh, for that is of the earth, earthy, but to the indwelling essence 
of Life, that is, soul, or atman, as it is termed in Sanskrit. All this 
is simple enough, yet must it ever remain unintelligible to those who 
dp not take the trouble to meditate on the problem of Life itself. 

. Many wish to acquire faith without having the least idea of the 
difference that exists between the word of mouth and the emotion of 
belief. He who only hears of a thing and forces himself toput faitli 
in it, is liable to have it destroyed when assailed by doubt, the arch- 
enemy which cannot be killed except with the sword of discrimination. 
Man must, therefore, build his house on the rock of reason which alone 
can withstand the severest storms and squalls of scepticism. Besides, 
unreasoning zeal seldom fails to degenerate into fanaticism and 
superstition, which are the forerunners of the worst types of evil. 

It is to be noted that knowledge and its application are two differ- 
ent things ; and, obviously, it is the capacity in respect of the latter 
which determines the extent of the former. Hence, those who only 
hear the words of wisdom from others, without meditating on them 
for themselves, are like the Pharisees who were unable to form a true 
idea of what spiritual freedom signified. It was for this reason that 
they resented the statement,- 

Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you free "—(John viii. 32 ). 
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Taking the expression to mean national captivity, they angrily 
retorted that Abraham's seed was never in bondage to any one ; how, 
then could any one say, “Ye shall be made free ” ^John viii. 33) ? 

One has only to turn to the doctrine of transmigration of souls 
to understand the full significance of the Messianic speech. In con- 
sequence of ignorance, the soul is liable to repeated births and deaths, 
and to the suffering and pain atte dant upon them. This is the 
bondage ; and it continues until the power to condition its circum- 
stances is acquired by the soul. With the acquisition of mastery over 
its destiny, the soul becomes what is known as the ‘ son of God,’ and 
ascends, emancipated and free, to the topmost part of the universe to 
reside there, for ever, in the enjoyment of different kinds of perfec- 
tion, including those in respect of knowledge and bliss Now, 
because the mastery over one's destiny cannot be acquired except by 
the doing of the right thing at the right moment, and because the 
selection of the right thing and the right moment is not possible by 
dependence on chance, that is, without a knowledge of what is 
right and what is not so, it follows that knowledge is a condition 
precedent to the obtainment of freedom from the liability to birth 
and death, that is, the bondage of karma. This is precisely what 
Jesus said on the subject. The parables which he spoke on the 
occasion are very instructive in themselves. All who commit sin are 
the servants of sin. Evil is terminable, but goodness is everlasting. 
That which is merely a transitory state of existence must depart when 
the principle of goodness is established in the heart, for the latter is 
eternal. Evil is darkness, ignorance ; goodness is light and wisdom ; 
where the light of wisdom shines, darkness cannot remain. Life is 
the Light of Wisdom itself, and, accordingly, proclaims 

“ I am the way, the truth, and the life ” — (John xiv. 6). 

To those who misinterpret the true doctrine. Life has nothing but 
condemnation to offer. Their fate is foreshadowed in the following 
significant words of Je.sus addressed to the learned and the Doctors 
of Law : 

Woe unto ye lawyers ! for ye have taken away the key of knowledge : ye 
entered not in yourselves, and them that were entering in ye hindered. (Luke 
xi. 52.) 

14 
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We do not know what Jesus would have said to the modern 
preacher, who has not only not entered in himself and stood in the 
way of those that were entering in, but has, also, actually misled and 
turned away many a well-guided soul from the right path, to follow 
what religion never preached, but that which is the most abominable 
perversion of the true doctrine. Alas ! that the world should have 
its Pharisees in every age. 

The fourth evangel records yet another such discourse. It makes 
Jesus say 

“ Verily, I say unto you, if a man keep my saying: he shall never see death. ’’ 
— (John viii. 51.) 

This was too much for the patience of the poor, ignorant people, 
who forthwith demanded : — 

“ Abraham is dead, and the prophets ; and thou sayest, If a man keep my 
saying, he shall never taste of death. Art thou greater than our father Abraham, 
which is dead ? and the prophets are dead : whom makest thou thyself < John 
viii. 62-53). 

If Jesus and his hearers had been merely talking of the resurrec- 
tion of the dead in the World to come, it is difficult to see how such 
a misunderstanding could arise between them. It is impossible to 
construe this dialogue in any manner other than this that the doctrine 
of Jesus was so startling and new to his congregation that they were 
utterly unable to comprehend it, and were thus constantly at cross 
purposes with its propounder. The attitude of the people was not 
strange either. It was the attitude which ignorance always assumes 
under such circumstances. Whenever any new doctrine is preached 
or any n^‘w possibility discovered and made known, men say : * Our 
ancestors did not know it ; art thou greater than they ? ’ 

There has always been what is called prejudice against all new 
discoveries and sciences. If the Bible is to be taken literally, it 
was in consequence of his miracles that Jesus increased the num- 
ber of his followers, and it was due to his doctrine that he generally 
managed to lose them (see John vi. 66). The irresponsible simpli- 
city of his parabolic discourse, that proceeded in utter disregard of 
both the dictum of nature and the experience of man, led many per- 
sons to consider him of unsound mind. Even his own brothers did 
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not believe him to be sane. Yet when we sit down coolly to under- 
stand the real sense of those very passages which were the main 
causes of misunderstanding, we find them not only consistent with 
one another but also with the highest form of truth, which it has 
ever been the privilege of mankind to know. Shall we sacrifice 
Truth for the sake of a false pride in our misplaced belief in the tra- 
ditions of men ? Shall we reject the Light of Wisdom, because it 
is grounded on Indian Thought and did not originate in Palestine ? 
Shall we reject Jesus, because he had learnt what he preached at 
some time from so|jnie one else ? Or shall we uncover our heads and 
show reverence to the real living Truth, irrespective of the channel 
whence it flows ? We ought to rejoice that, instead of being estrang* 
ed and divided amongst ourselves, we have discovered a real bond of 
one-ness of thought and creed that will cement our affections and 
sympathies and destroy the barriers of ill-will and discord. Those 
upon whom we have hitherto looked as strangers have been revealed 
to be near kinsmen ! It is true that the old ideals are shattered to 
pieces, but in place of an idol of ignorant superstition and misunder- 
stood myth, we have the God of real, living Truth before us to wor- 
ship, and adore, and idolize. 

We may now take up the question, how one desirous of getting 
into the Kingdom of God was to proceed ? It is gratifying to observe 
that on this point there is a mass of injunctions and prohibitions which 
in some instances are quite explicit and complete in themselves. Before 
proceeding to discuss them, however, we shall avail ourselves of the 
present opportunity to repeat that Jesus himself never desired to be 
worshipped, for otherwise all these directions and injunctions would 
have been quite useless and unnecessary. It was his ‘ word * that he 
wanted the people to believe in, not his person. He never told them 
that they were cleansed because they had seen, or worshipped, or 
lived with him, but he did say to them : 

“ Now ye are clean through the word which 1 have spoken unto you ” — (John 

XV. i}). 

He loved only those who kept his word, and said 
If ye keep my commandments, ye shall abide in my love (John xv. 10) ... Ye 
are my friends, if ye do whatsoever I command you (John xv. 14) . . . He that hath my 
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commandments and keepeth them, he it is that loveth me: and he that loveth me shall 
be loved of my Father (John xiv. 21) . . . And we will come unto him, and make our 
abode with him (John xiv, 23) ... If you love me, keep my commandments (John 
xiv. 16) . , 4 Blessed are they that hear the word of God, and keep it (Luke xi. 28) 

. . . Why call me, Lord, Lord, and do not the things which I say (Luke vi. 46) ? ... 
Not every one that sayeth unto me. Lord, Lord, shall enter into the Kingdom of 
Heaven ; but he that doeth the will of my Father which is in heaven (Matt. vii. 21) 

. . Therefore whosoever heareth these sayings of mine and doeth them, I will liken 

him unto a wise man which built his house upon a rock Matt. vii. 24 ■ . . . And every 
one that heareth these sayings of mine, and doeth them not, shall be likened unto a 
foolish man which built his house upon the sand (Matt. vii. 26) . . . And he that taketh 
not his cross, and followet.h after me, is not worthy of me (Matt, x. 38). 

These statements leave not the least doubt in one’s mind that 
the admission into the Kingdom of God depended not on the personal 
adoration and worship of Jesus, but on the faithful observance of the 
“ word which he preached. Thus, the most essential part of the 
qualification was the “ doing ” or “ keeping ” of the teaching. The 
true idea of worship is stated in the Bible itself {vide 1 Peter ii. 21) 
where it is said 

** For even hereunto were ye called : because Christ also suffered for us, leaving 
us an example, that ye should follow his steps.'’ 

Thus there can be no manner of doubt but that the true sense 
of worship is to follow in the footsteps of the object of adoration and 
love. 

Now let us see what those things were which Jesus pointed 
out should be observed or avoided. On this point the Sermon on the 
Mount^ is rather interesting, as containing many instructions for the 
tyro. Biassed are the poor in spirit. Blessed are they that mourn. 
Blessed are they which hunger and thirst after righteousness. Similar- 
ly, blessed are the merciful, the peace-makers, the pure in heart. 

* Thou shalt not only not kill, but shall also not be angry with any 
one.’ Whosoever looks on a woman to lust after her commits adultery 
with her in his heart. ‘ Thou shalt not swear. Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as well as thy enemy. Thou shalt not resist evil, but 
whosoever smite thee on thy right cheek, thou shalt turn to him the 

*See Matt. Chap. v. verses 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 21, 22, 27, 28, 33, 34, 39, 40, 41, 43 


and 44 . 
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Other also. And, if a man claim thy coat at law, give him thy cloak 
also ; if some one compel thee to go a mile, offer to go twice that 
distance with him.’ 

Such is the purport of the memorable sermon. The question 
is : what did Jesus mean by all this ? Why are the poor in heart bless- 
ed ? Why should one mourn? Why should our enemies be 
loved ? 

We have seen that the wretched condition of the soul is the result 
of a desire to eat of the fruit of the tree of knowledge of good and evil. 
It has also been seen that the state of bliss is the natural inherent 
condition of the soul which lies buried beneath the filth of desires ; 
and it has been observed that the bringing into manifestation of this 
buried and hidden state of blessedness is the Ideal of the ^Soul. What 
we have, therefore, now got to do is to remove the mud of desires to 
let the inherent state of bliss shine forth. To put it in different words, 
the state of desirelessness is the true ananda which becomes an 
actuality of experience only by giving up all desires, one after an- 
other. When you give up the desire to be rich you become poor, and 
because you have done so to bring out your spiritual Self from beneath 
the filth of desires, you are said to be poor in spirit. The expression 
refers to one who has deliberately given up riches and preferred 
poverty ; it does not apply to all the poor indiscriminately. There 
is no room for one who grumbles anywhere in this system ; 
nor is the making a virtue of necessity to be commended. By becom- 
ing poor, by choice, we give up a number of desires, lessening the 
burden of worldly filth and bringing into manifestation, in due pro- 
portion, our natural state of desirelessness, which is bliss. Hence, 
anything which tends to make us desireless also tends to make us 
blithesome, that is, blissful. This is how blessedness results from 
spiritual meekness. The same principle underlies all the other in- 
junctions; they all tend to make one “ perfect even as the Father 
which is in heaven is perfect (Matt. v. 48). 

Evil increases by resistance ; wickedness and villainy cannot 
bear reprimanding or remonstrance, however well meant. Hence, there 
is no good in criticizing the actions of the malevolent They only feel 
angry and irritated when told to desist, and might become bitter 
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6n6mie8. The adept deals with them as does the Lord of the Day 
deal with those who grumble at him- He simply goes on shining 
and radiating and smiling, and does not withhold his light from any 
on the ground of enmity. The wicked are, however, unable to stand 
the higher vibrations of goodness and light, while the good thrive in 
them. The one dies of his wickedness, but the other thrives by his 
virtue. The fundamental basis of morality is not sentiment, or regard 
for public opinion, or obedience to a preceptor’s injunction, but the 
principle we have just enunciated. He who aspires to become 
perfect I'.ke the Gods must not only think of becoming so, but must also* 
act like a God. Just as the perfect Soul does not allow wickedness to 
mar his ananda, and regards both the good and the wicked with 
equanimity, so should the aspirant after bliss look upon all beings 
alike. He should be a well-wisher of all, but a hater of none. Harsh 
words and ill-timed disputations can only create friction and discord ; 
they give rise to anger which interferes with the harmony of the 
soul. Hence, the adept would give away his coat and cloak, both, 
to prevent spiritual discord. 

It must, however, be said that the Bible does not make an attempt 
to distinguish between what is suitable conduct for the saint and what 
becomes the laity. Obviously the layman cannot afford to humour 
wickedness and evil as the saint is required to do. But scientific 
Religion, as we shall see later on, does take their differences fully 
into consideration and makes an allowance for them in the rules which 
it prescribes for men on the different stages of advancement. 

How is a beginning to be made in respect of proper conduct 
Jesus does not tell us anything definite as to this, but wants ub to 
purify our intention. This will keep us from coveting another’s 
property, and will also destroy our illusions. The will in itself is free 
and irresistible, but being enmeshed in the net of ignorance, identifies 
itself with its body, and imagines itself to be limited and finite in 
power, in consequence This is the delusion, or bondage. Hence, 
anything whch is calculated to dispel the delusion must also restore 
the will to its native glory and power. Dharma (religion^ the eternal 
Law Divine, so tersely summarized in the Sermon on the Mount, aims 
at this goal, and, if put into practice, proves its own worth. 
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The whole thing: is that in our blind materialism we have 
neglected to consider the only important thing that is to be known, 
namely, the Soul. We have considered the physical ) encasement 
superior to everything else, and are doing our best to study its com- 
forts, forgetting that the real enjoyer is not the body at all, but 
something of which the body is merely an objectified expression. If 
the body were the enjoyer, it ought to go on enjoying its comforts 
even after death, but it is obvious that no dead body is ever anxious 
to be propped up on cushions, or to be clothed in purple and silk. We 
should not find it difficult now to comprehend why every one who 
looks at a woman with lust is as much guilty as if he had actually 
committed adultery with her. Mere entertaining of a lustful thought 
suffices to set up harmful vibrations which must produce their full 
effect, unless countermanded, in time, by more powerful vibrations of 
holy thought. This is how every thought is punished or rewarded. 
You entertain evil thoughts, and you suffer for them, here or here- 
after If, on the other hand, your thoughts are healthy, you get 
your reward in the increase of spiritual vigour and life. As you sow, 
so shall you reap. This is how the punishment of sin is death 
(Romans, vi. 23). 

Thus, the only way of getting into the Kingdom of Heaven is 
the giving up or renunciation of desires, which will make the inner* 
most condition of desirelessness (true bliss) shine forth as a light freed 
from the covering of a bushel. All the Tirthamkaras and Saviours and 
sages are agreed as to this. This is what Lord Mahavira preached, this 
is what Moses taught, this is actually what Jesus repeated ip#t he Holy 
Land, and this is what Science is soon to discover and proclaim to the 
VV’orld from house-tops. People do not realize the full force of their 
error on this point. When the subject becomes better Iwiown, sinless* 
ness will increase, for then mankind will learn that they have to 
shape their own destiny, as they think fit. 

* The secret of sin is well-expressed in the following from the Alcanu^pe 
Sutra “ Certainly that man who engages in worldly affairs, who pradai^ 
tricks, who is bewildered by his own dc^gs, acts again and again on that deeirt which 
increases his unrighteousness. Hence the above has been said for tm incwaw^ oi 
this life.*' And the commentator adds : “ For sin^l acts miuie the Mha of hvmg 
beings ; therefore they are increased by our abstafaimg from sm (oocrcti BookM of 
the Wast Vol. XXIIl 
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The ancient sages while realizing that man was himself the 
Sat-Chit-Ananda— the condition he wanted to attain to— did not lose 
sight of the fact that its practical attainment was hedged in by certain 
difficulties inherent in his very disposition, of which the wandering 
nature of the mind was the most troublesome and annoying. To 
overcome this annoyance they prescribed mental concentration. The 
idea is that in order to be effective, force must be persistently applied 
to a single point. 

So long as one does not understand the dynamics of force, one 
can produce but little effect. Just as the rays of the Sun, when 
diffused and scattered about in space, will not produce the requisite 
amount of heat to generate fire, but when brought to a focus will do 
so at once, so will not the individual will, Le., mental energy, have 
any effect unless it is also brought to a focus and concentrated on to a 
point. All human achievements are due to concentration. Even 
knowledge is possible by concentration of thought, that is, meditation, 
not otherwise. Those who hear the doctrine and do not meditate on 
it for themselves, are best described in the parable of thesowtr, as 
the wayside, the stony-ground, or the field of thorns, where the seed 
either does not take root at all or is choked up soon after But that 
alone is good ground which produces a thirty-, a sixty % or a 
hundred-fold harvest. As seed sown on the wayside, the stony-ground, 
in a field of thorns, or in a plot where it is choked up by the weeds, 
produces little or no harvest, but on good ground multiplies thirty-, 
sixty-, and even a hundred-fold, so does knowledge increase in a 
thought^l mind. When one hears the ‘ word ' and meditates on it, it 
multiplies enormously. We may, for instance, take the little aphorism, 

‘ the wages of sin is death. ^ In itself it consists of only six words, 
but it embraces within its scope the possibility of an enormous ampli- 
tude, that is, the entire range of knowledge. If we bring our con- 
centrated thought to bear on the aphorism, we shall solve the riddle 
of the Universe ; but if we merely content ourselves with saying, “ how 
true it is, or “ it is quite wrong, and the like, we shall not under- 
stand anything. The difference between the adept and the average 
man lies in the power of concentration ; the entire science of Yoga is but 
a commentary on this one principle. It is a matter of daily experience 
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that 0ven in affairs of terrestrial importance a certain amount 
of concentration of mind is absolutely necessary to bring an undertak- 
ing to a successful end. The necessity to stop the wandering of the 
mind becomes all the more important when it has to deal with such 
subtle and fine forces as compose the fetters of the soul. All the 
Saviours of mankind are agreed on this principle. Jesus, too, says : 

“The light of the body is the eye ; therefore when thy eye is single, thy whole 
body is also full of light ; but when thine eye is evil thy body also itt full of darkness “ 
- iLuke, xi. 34). 

We should not allow our evil eye to scatter away the light of the 
body ; nor should the mind be permitted to dissipate away life by its 
uncontrolled restlessness. The Bhagavad Gita has it 

“The determinate huddhi is but one pointed ; many branched and endless are 
the thoughts of the irresolute” — (Disc. ii. 34). 

“ When thy mind, bewildered by the scriptures, shall stand immovable, fixed in 
contemplation, then shalt thou attain unto Yoga ” — (Disc. ii. 53). 

“ Even here on Earth everything is overcome by those whose minds remain 
balanced “—(Disc. v. 19). 

This is why Jesus was constantly telling his hearers not to take 
thought for their food, or clothing, or other worldly matters Why 
worry over such trifles ? Is not there a higher Law that looks after 
these things? Behold, the birds of the air think not, yet they are 
provided for (Matt. vi. 26). Look at the lilies of the field ; they never 
worry themselves about what they shall wear, yet the pu^e white 
robe in which Nature has clothed them may well be envied by the 
great and glorious Solomon (Matt. vi. 28) ! What is the good of one's 
worrying oneself over such matters when no amount of worry will add 
‘an inch to one’s stature' Matt. vi. 27) ? Is not life more than meat 
and body, more than raiment (Luke xii. 23; ? W^hy, then, should one 
kill oneself by worrying over such trifles ? ^ 

It was the true principle of renunciation which Jesus taught 
his followers. The aspirant after spirituality must even give up home 
and become homeless. Foxes have holes, and the birds of the air 
have nests, but the Son of man hath not where to lay his head 
^Matt viii. 20). “ No man can serve two masters ; ye cannot 
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serve God and mammon ** (Matt. vi. 24). “ Lay not up for yourselves* 
treasures upon earth, but in heaven, where the moth and rust do not 
corrupt, and where thieves break not through and steal (Matt. vi. 
19-20). ‘‘ Provide neither gold, nor silver, nor brass in your purses, 

nor scrip for your journey, neither two coats, nor shoes, nor yet 
staves : for the workman is worthy of his meat"' (Matt. x. 9-10). Just 
as a man who finds a treasure*trove in a field, and goes and sells all 
he possesses, and buys the field, so he who has found the kingdom of 
heaven must offer his all to acquire it (Matt. xiii. 44V In the same 
way, when a pearl merchant comes across an invaluable pearl, he sells 
off all the small ones he owns and purchases that one (Matt. xiii. 45). 
Do not be covetous, for a man^s life consists not in the abundance of 
things he possesses. “Sell that ye have, and give alms ; provide 
yourself bags which wax not old, a treasure in the heavens that 
faileth not “ (Luke xii. 33). “ Neither seek ye greatness before one 
another, nor dominion or authority over mankind ; but whosoever 
will be great among you let him be your minister, and whosoever will 
be a chief among you let him be your servant, like unto the Son of 
man who came not to be ministered unto, but to minister “ (Matt. xx. 
25-28'. These and many other similar sayings of Jesus all point to* 
the necessity for practising renunciation, to get into the Kingdom of 
Heaven. His condemnation of the traditions of men, such as saluta^ 
tion in markets, sitting in high places, wearing long robes, uttering 
long and elaborate prayers, swearing, noiseful charity, ‘ washing the 
exterior, ' and other like acts is based on the same principle. 

We must now endeavour to go more deeply into the root of 
ethics and morals to understand the full significance of the religious 
teaching, and to make out the true sense of such sayings as ‘‘ love- 
your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to them that hate* 
you, and pray for them which despitefully use you, and persecute 
you “ (Matt. v. 44». 

Ah the energy in the domain of embodied life comes from the* 
forces of attraction and repulsion, which appear as love and hatred 
in relation with the will, and are governed by desire. Desire to* 
l^ossess a thing is love for or attraction towards it ; desire to avoid it 
is hatred or repulsion of it. All our desires assume the one or the 
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Other of these two forms. Leaving the complex forms of emotions out 
of consideration, as foreign to our purpose for the moment, we can 
easily see that the effect of desire in every single instance is either 
to draw something towards or to drive away something from us. 
Desire gives rise to emotion, that is, a motion towards an object or 
away from it in mind. Emotion, from e, out or up, and moveoy to. 
move, is, therefore, the resultant of mental energy p/ws desire, and im- 
plies a moving of the mind or soul (The Imperial Dictionary). The* 
following table will show the classification of a few of the more* 
important emotions 


WILL lOR DESIRE) 


Attraction 


Repulsion 

1. 






( Towards 

1 

{ Towards 

(Towards 

superiors) 

1 

equals) 

1 

inferiors) 

1 

Reverence 

I 

1 

Love 

( 

I 

Benevolence 

1 

veneration 

^ i 

respect ! tender- 

pity com- 


ness 

passion 


goodwill 

friendship 

passion 


C ’ 


( Towards 
superiors) 

1 

i 

( Towards 
equals) 

1 

t Towaru. 
inferiors) 

1 

Fear 

i 

1 

Hatred 

! r 

1 

Scorn or pride 

1 

(" 1 

apprehen- terror 

sion 

horror supercilious- 

ness 

1 z j 

contempt disdain 

r 

choler 

1 

rage 

'i 

wrath 
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In the subjoined table are gfiven a few of the traits of character 
the above-emotions, or feelings, give rise to : 


f Obedience 
1 Truthfulness 
I Trustfulness 
C Loyalty 


Love (attraction) 
^ Confidence 

1 Candour 

I Contentment 

Honesty 


. r Holiness 

§ 

g j Tenderness 
0 ) j Charity 
® V Toleration 




Servility 

Lying 

Treachery 

Rebelliousness 

Now, the rule of 


Haired (repulsimi). 

u ( 

J* 1 Misunderstanding 
c I Unkindness 
^ ^ Moroseness 

the correspondence 


. . Hypocrisy 
3 I Malignity 
2 I Prudery 
I Exactingness 

emotions is that they 


ordinarily tend to excite similar emotions amongst others * Every 


emotion produces in the mind of the man excited a characteristic 


vibration, and this vibration tends to set up similar vibrations in the 
minds of all others who happen to be in his vicinity, setting bp like 
emotions in them. This kind of susceptibility, however, mostly de- 
pends on the character of the person to be affected, for. 


“if the latter person has a peculiar individuality of his own, then, instead of 
allowing himself to be 'governed' by the conditions set up by the other, he will meet 
them with others, and stronger ones, created by himself, and so change the former's 
mood, instead of being changed by it ; that is to say, for example, if the vibrations of 
anger from another's aura touch his, he will call up the mood of friendliness, initiate 
corresponding vibrations in his own aura, impose them strongly on the other’s, 
and produce the mood of friendliness in the other’s mind in place of anger. 

“ It would be possible to put the how of thisf in temis of physical matter also, 
if there were fhore knowledge extant on the subject. But the experiments now being 
made with reference to the ptomaines, toxins, antitoxins, lysines, antilexines, perspira- 
tions, etc., or secretions generallj^ produced in the human body under various condi- 
tions and emotions — these experiments seem likely to show, later on, that fhe 
poisonous tamasa secretions, for instance, which cause a headache after a fit of 
anger suppressed by fear, etc. , are counteracted and neutralized by the antitoxic 
aattvika secretions produced by the generous and beneficent emotions called up 


* In proof of this statement we may cite the universally observed fact 
that the cheerful company of young persons dispels the gloom of moroseness and sorrow, 
while the society of those in extreme grief acts as a damper on all who come in contact 
with them. 

t The words ‘ the ko/r of this ’ in this quotation have been transposed from their 
original positions. 
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by reading a book of high and holy thoughts and deeds T/ie Seitnce of 
Emotions, by Bhagwan Das, M.A., pages 165-6). 

There can be no doubt whatever that emotions affect the physi- 
cal body and, ultimately, even the health of the individual, for good 
or bad. Protracted grief effects perceptible changes in one s looks. 
“ In grief the circulation becomes languid, the face pale, the muscle 
flaccid, the eyelids droop, the head hangs on the contracted chest, the 
lips, cheeks and lower jaw all sink downward from their own weight. 
The whole expression of a man in good spirits is exactly the opposite 
of the one suffering from sorrow (Darwin). Blushing and pallor are 
usually caused by the dilation or contraction of the vessels supplying 
blood to the head, and it is our daily experience that blushing and 
pallor are caused by strong mental emotions. Commenting on the 
emotion of fear, Professor Metchnikoff maintains : — 

“ Fear and cold alike cause contraction of the superficial blood-vessels, and, in 
man, excite the contraction of the minute rudimentary muscles inserted at the 
roots of the hairs. ‘ Goose-skin ' is •caused by the contraction of these muscles, 
the condition being a functional rudiment, no longer serving to warm the skin nor ta 
make the body appear largeri. . . . Fear, which is occasionally able to excite the 
contraction of the involuntary muscles, also stimulates other muscles against the 
will. Under the influence of emotions that powerfully affect the nervous system, and 
particularly under that of fear, contractions of the bladder and intestines may be 
so violent that it is impossible to prevent the voiding their contents. Accidents of 
this kind are not infrequent in the case of youthful candidates at examinations"’— 
{The Prolongation of Life, page 196). 

Mr. Banaji, quoting Hufeland, says : 

Certain habits or dispositions of mind not only deprive the bodv of its vita 
powers, but as they incessantly sharpen the gall, they are continually preparing 
a secret poison, and by the general irritation of the gall increasing in an extraordi- 
nary degree self-consumption. 

“ To these belongs that malignant disposition of mankind known by the name 
of peevishness. Nothing can so much blast the bloom of life, shut up every access 
to pleasure and enjoyment, and change the beautiful stream of life into a stagnated 
puddle, as this disagreeable habit. I advise every one who regards his life precious 
to fly from this deadly poison (peevishness) and never to suffer it even to approach — 
{The Greatest Discovery of Psychology, page 54). • • 

The Saviour’s philosophy now becomes clear. Obviously, the 
seeker after immortality and bliss must shun the emotions of hatred 
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and cultivate those of love. He must meet harmful emotions from 
another with nobler emotions of his own, and transmute evil into good 
in the crucible of love. In a sacred Scripture it is said 

** Moki^a (Nirvana) lieth not hidden on the back of the heavens, or on the 
isurfa^e of the earth, or in the depths of Pntala (lower world) : the dissolution of 
ahamkdra (egotism) on the disappearance of all desire— such is 

By a domineering, supercilious demeanour all that one can ex- 
pect to gain is a temporary sense of greatness over certain members 
of our race, but surely it can mean pleasure only to the most degraded 
intellect. There are others who are superior to us and who can trea 
us in the same manner. When we reflect on the harm these hateful 
emotions are apt to produce, we must recognize that the temporary 
sense of triumph, or superiority, over one’s subordinates is no compen- 
sation for the evil wrought in one’s own system. It is in our power 
to avoid the generation of the poison of hatred, and we must exert 
ourselves to do so, if health and happiness are to be attained. Man 
will find that, as he cultivates the emotions of Love, he is spared 
most of the headaches and other ills which the flesh is said to be heir 
to. The Theosophists maintain (A Study in Consciousness^ page 
367 ) 

Since the nature of the Self is bliss, and that bliss is only hindered in 
manifestation by resisting circumstances, that which removes the friction between 
itself and these circumstances and opens its onward way must lead to its Self-realiz- 
ation, i.e., to the realization of bliss. Virtue does this, and therefore virtue is a 
means to bliss. Where the inner nature of things is peace and joy, the harmony 
which permits that nature to unveil itself must bnng peace and joy, and to bring 
about this harmony is the work of virtue.’* 

Therefore, the Saviour’s teaching about meeting evil with good, 
anger with kindliness, and persecution with prayer for the welfare 
of the persecutor, is perfectly in accoi*d with the scientific truths 
about the hygiene of life and the attainment of the beatific condi- 
tion called Bliss. Nirvana is open unto him alone who brings this 
teaching into daily practice ; unto none else. 

It is even possible to work out the effect of the emotions of love 
and hatred with mathematical precision, so far as the attainment of 
hliss is concerned. For, inasmuch as the attainment of bliss depends 
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upon an unshakable conviction in the godly nature of the soul, no 
•one who denies its divinity by thought, word, or deed can 
ever hope to reach the goal. Now, when one abuses ones 
neighbour one cannot be said to be showing respect to the 
attribute of divinity in his soul, and, therefore, must be taken 
to have fallen from one's high faith, and to be travelling in a 
direction opposed to the one in which lies the goal in view. 
Furthermore, when one does not show respect to Life in another’s 
body, one cannot also regard one’s own Life as divine, since they are 
alike in all essential respects. Thus, whether it be love for one s 
neighbour, friends, relations, other human beings or animals, in loving 
them, one really loves one’s true Self, realizes one’s inner divinity, 
and speedily acquires bliss : while in hating any one, even enemies and 
lower animals, one only moves away from the goal, hence, stands in the 
way of one’s own progress, and comes to grief. Thus it appears that 
those who laid down “ bless them that curse you, and pray for them that 
persecute you " (Matt. v. 44' were not lunatics, but men given to very 
exact and sober thinking. The Divinity of the Self is to be realized for 
attaining Bliss ; man should, therefore, always strengthen his belief 
in the Godhood of the soul by thought, word and deed. It can now be 
seen why the slaughtering of animals is forbidden by the higher 
religions. None who kills the humblest of these dumb creatures, and 
discards their mute appeal for mercy, can ever hope to come into the 
realization of Life eternal, for Love is necessary for the acquisition of 
bliss, but killing can only go to destroy the sense of union and harmony 
with the Self. • 

In practice, Love will be found to be a great power for subduing 
•evil, whether in a family, in society, in a nation, or amongst mankind 
generally in the world. While hatred would separate, Love would 
unite. The former causes the downfall of nations by disunion; but 
the latter binds mankind together in one brotherhood, however unlike 
they may be in other lespects. History has, over and over again, 
proved and illustrated the fact that the biggest and most powerful 
nations have come to grief through the principle of hatred and 
contempt, which they had adopted as their guide in their dealings 
with others. 
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There are two ways of living in the world : (1) for one^s own 
selfish ends, and (2) by carrying out the principle of love in one’s life. 
The former path leads to pride, covetousness, tyranny, and to a short 
career of prosperity during which the seeds of disintegration germinate 
and grow apace. Then begins the reverse process which involves the 
selfish in trouble, wars, humiliation and defeat, and finally, also in 
destruction. The path of Love, on the other hand, is free from such 
disasters. It is one smooth, ever-peaceful, ever-joyous existence with 
an ever-widening circle of friends, ever-increasing power and glory, 
and with no fear of loss or disharmony anywhere. We may apply 
these principles to small families and societies, or to great nations and 
empires ; their working is uniform throughout Let there be mutual 
hatred between husband and wife, and very soon home will cease to be 
happy ; let the feeling of mutual distrust take possession of the 
hearts of men, and it will soon disperse society ; let disunion creep in 
among men in a nation, and soon there will be civil wars. Similarly, let 
the various races constituting an empire hate each other, and it will 
very soon become convulsed with wars and shaken to its very 
foundation. It is against the law of nature that hatred should be pros- 
perous beyond certain limits, and because in hatred energy is dissipat- 
ed needlessly, loss of power must ultimately result. We should ever 
try to live peacefully and happily with the other members of our race, 
always trying to establish a real brotherhood of man, with everyone con- 
tributing his or her share of goodwill towards the common good. Let the 
father not only love his family but the whole society and generation 
of men ali over the world ; let the elders propagate the interest not 
only of their limited community but of the whole of the human race; 
and let the king protect not only his own nation, but all the races in 
his empire and, also, the interests of mankind in general, although 
outside his own kingdom. When the ideal is realized, there will be 
one continuous millennium of unbroken peace and prosperity all over 
the world, in which even the animals will not be grudged an enjoyment 
of life which is dear to all. This seems to have been the ancient Indian 
ideal as the Puranas record. In more recent times, however, know- 
ledge dwindled and selfishness took hold of the hearts of men, with 
the result that with the splitting up of the brotherhood the 
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Muhummadans appeared on the scene, and easily established their 
•empire in the land. They too adopted the principle of hatred in their 
rule, and so the world witnessed their downfall, in the fulness of time. 
Let us now cast a glance at Europe where the principle of hatred is 
less in evidence in the relations between the individuals and the 
state. There even such small nations as the Dutch, the Spaniards and 
others have not only held their own, but have also extended their 
empires to other countries ^here the dissensions engendered by hatred 
have given them a foothold for establishing themselves. 

History thus teaches the important lesson that it is Love which 
builds, establishes, and makes secure, and hatred which disunites, dis- 
perses, and destroys. This is a law of nature, and all the endeavours 
of man to defy it are vain. Dr. Besant rightly urges {The Universal 
Text-hook of Religion and Morals, pages 176-7) 

‘ ‘ The study of past history may convince those who are not readily accessible 
to reasoning, that Brotherhood, in very truth, is a law in nature. For a law proves 
itself as completely by the destruction of that which disregards it, as by the support 
of that which is harmonious with it. Nation after nation, State after State, has fallen 
into ruin by the ignoring of the Brotherhood : where the strong oppress the weak, 
instead of protecting them ; where the rich exploit the poor, instead of aiding them ; 
where the learned despise the ignorant, instead of educating them ; there the inexorable 
finger of nature writes over the civilization : Doomed. But a little while, and it has 
passed away. Only when Brotherhood is practised shall a civilization rise that shall 
endure." 

It is open to us to so behave towards our fellow-beings as to 
establish the brotherhood of man or to thwart all progress towards 
that ideal. In the one case, we receive our share of joy under the 
Rule of Love, but in the other, we must be prepared for the slow but 
sure justice which nature has prepared for those who violate her 
purpose ; for the Ideal of Nature is like a stone and woe unto him who 
falls foul of it, for : — 

“ Whosoever shall fall upon that stone shall be broken ; but on whomsoever it 
shall fall, it will grind him to powder " — ^Luke, xx. 18). 

Perhaps in the present state of human society it is somewhat 
difficult to bring the ideal of brotherhood into realization all at once, 
but because it is difficult to do so at once furnishes no excuse for not 
16 
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advancing, however slowly it may be, towards it. It only requires an 
endeavour fix^m us all, the rulers and the ruled alike. The 
proper attitude for rulers and kings is to spread the light of 
Truth and Knowledge among their subjects so that they may 
be able to co-operate consciously for the realization of the brotherhood, 
while the ruled cannot do better than to advance the cause of 
the idea! with selfless, intelligent co-operation with their rulers. 
When both, the rulers and the ruled, work harmoniously together for 
the amelioration of the condition of the whole of the human race, the 
misunderstandings that so often form the causes of deeds of bloodshed, 
iniquity and oppression, which have disfigured the pages of the history 
of almost all nations in the past, and which are, after all, due to a 
simple ignorance of the laws of nature, will cease to exist, and mutual 
goodwill and trust and fellow-feeling will take their place. The idea 
of fear has no room here, for fear requires the maintenance of pres- 
tige, power and favouritism and cannot do without them, while love 
abolishes differences, turns enemies into friends, and unites the 
several sections and classes of society into one harmonious whole. 

The notion of superiority is also a form of the emotion of hatred, 
and a piece of hateful falsehood, whether it be of one’s physical, men- 
tal, or moral attainments. If we are superior to some, in some res> 
pects, sure enough there are others who are superior to us in others. 
Real superiority lies in the development of one’s spiritual nature, but 
in that case it takes the form of humility, not of arrogance, or hauteur. 
According to the Bible, Jesus was one of the meekest of men of his age. 
He used to squat down on the ground, eat with his hands, and dress 
just as the poor people do today in the East, but many a preacher of 
his gospel now looks down upon this simple mode of life, and consi- 
ders those who live in the way the great Master did as socially and 
mentally inferior to himself. The difference is that while the former 
preached the Gospel of the Kingdom of Heaven, the latter preaches that 
of culture and power, though there is a mechanical repetition of the 
great sayings of the Master in his speech. Need we wonder at a fash- 
ion-and-acquisition civilization, rather than salvation, being the ideal 
of mankind in our day ? A mercenary, compromising attitude of 
priesthood is responsible for this deplorable change all over the world. 
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The Brahmaria is no exception to the rule. Formerly? the temporal 
power sought guidance of the church in all matters, but now the 
church has been separated from, and, in many instances, rendered 
subservient and servile to the state. The result is exceedingly deplor- 
able, inasmuch as while formerly the moral side of things was always 
kept in view, now that side comes in either when it does not clash 
with the point of view of the world, or to hide the evil deeds of men 
under its cloak of hypocrisy and shame-facedness. The church, finding 
its power dwindling, tries to retain its hold by pandering to the 
evil tastes of men and by sanctioning their unrighteous deeds. What 
has brought this about is the lack of true knowledge, for knowledge 
is power which none can defy. We care not what creed the priest 
belongs to, but it will be generally seen that the forcible remarks of 
Jesus addressed to the Scribes and Pharisees are fully merited and 
deserved by him. When a man is not certain of his own ground and is 
corrupt, he cannot but be a hypocrite ; he certainly cannot preach * with 
authority ’ Perhaps the woman who was taken before Jesus for his 
sanctioning her stoning would, if taken before the priesthood of our 
own time, meet a very different fate from the one she did at his hands. 

In politics, as in all the other departments of life, we shall find 
that it is impossible" to make any real progress except by working in 
harmony with the divine laws. A glance at the pages of the world's 
history shows that empire after empire was formed by men, in all 
nations, each one trying to surpass, in solidarity and strength, all 
others that preceded it, but the ultimate fate of each and everyone 
of them, without a single exception, was the same, namely, ^lestruc- 
tion. The reason for this lay in the principle of hatred which 
governed the hearts of kings and rulers of men. So long as they 
adhered to the principle of love in their dealings with mankind, their 
kingdoms flourished to their own and their subjects* advantage ; but 
the inomeat they allowed their hearts to be swayed by pride and the 
love of self-aggrandizen.ent, they were swept away from existence. 
Here also it is clear that the failure to observe the law of brotherhood 
was the cause of their downfall, for pride and self-glorification give 
rise to the worst kind of hypocrisy and intrigue, and, ultimately, also 
lead to tyranny, the mother of destruction. 
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The true principles of good governance have been laid down by 
the great moralist and poet, Sa’di of Sheeraz, in the two following 
couplets : 

iTr. (1) The people are like the root, and the king like the tree ; the strength of 
the tree depends on the root, my son ! 

(2) The people are like a tree from which, if thou nourishest it, thou canst 
enjoy fruit to thine own and thine friends* satisfaction.] 

These are the true principles of good government, and wherever 
they have been put into practice they have never failed to afford 
happiness and joy to all concerned. It is well to bear in mind that 
the aim of existence is not to fill our own pockets to the detriment 
of all othei*s of our race, nor to lord ic over mankind, but to so live in 
the world as to allow ourselves and all others to attain to the fullest 
measure of peace, harmony and happiness which are available here 
and hereafter, and to evolve out into perfect Gods which is our ultimate 
destiny. It is also well to remember that each step we take in the 
wrong direction, unless retraced in time, takes us nearer the yawning 
abyss of destruction, and that after a certain number of wrong steps 
have been taken it will be out of our power to retrace them at all. 

Even ♦^oday our politicians are trying to govern the world with 
the rule of hatred, and are leading its nations into sure destruction. 
They fi,im at ‘ world power ’ for the glorification of their own nation, 
forgetting that man cannot run counter to the laws of nature with 
impunity. The past history of great nations is there to convince all, 
who might be open to conviction, of the fact that stability and per- 
manency of kingdoms are possible only when they are founded on the 
solid and sure basis of Love, and that in the matter of world-conquest 
or world-rule, no amo: nt of diplomatic skill, heavy armament, or ships 
and soldiers can possibly avert the doom which follows a disregard of 
the spiritual Law of Love. 

One consequence of the ambition of worm-conquest is the fever- 
ish competition which ihas been going on among the different nations 
of the world, each one dreading the rivalry of others, and making 
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greater and greater sacrifice to ensure superior efficiency, with the 
result that peace has become possible only by being armed to the 
teeth. The fear of a strong combination of enemies constantly spurs 
us to raise the standard of strength and efficiency of our forces, and 
necessitates the expenditure of large sums of money every year. 
But where is all this money to come from ? Taxation engenders 
internal discontent, and, unless kept within reasonable bounds, 
must lead to strikes, agitation, rebellion, and even civil wars. It 
is bad politics, indeed, which prepares the national defences by 
impoverishing the people. The ‘ mailed fist ' policy cannot be ex- 
pected to lead to any lasting peace and happiness, and its success 
may be said to depend on the constant dread, on all handjJ, which 
prevents open rupture, till some one feels stronger than some one 
else, so that, instead of enjoying a sense of security and peace, 
we live in a state of perpetual dread, which we try to meet and 
counteract by spreading fear among others, in our own turn. It 
is painful to observe the enormous sums of money which are annually 
spent in designing and manufacturing special types of engines of 
destruction. Already men are groaning under the weight of taxes which 
they have to pay as the price of peace, and the cost of living has 
gone up enormously. Yet the surface politicians who are respon- 
sible for this kind of Government fail to see that they can never 
establish internal and external peace and harmony by the rule 
of Dread, and blindly follow the course chalked out by themselves 
for the management of the world. If Love had been the guid- 
ing principle of our political life there would have been no »uch dread 
anywhere, and nations would have lived side by side, and co-operat- 
ed with one another as friends ; for Love is the power which binds 
together and effectively destroys fear. Where Love reigns there is 
no room for distrust. Religion points out that a king should fight 
in defence of his people and empire, using only righteous means 
and weapons which do not inflict harm on non-combatants ; and the 
ancient Records (Purilnas) are full of accounts of glories won on the 
battlefield by chiefs and warriors of old. But it does not counte- 
nance the mad policy of world-conquest, or the plunging of nations 
into war for the personal gratification of kings. 
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Since love grives rise to confidence and amity» and hatred to 
fear and a sense of revenge, it follows that peace and harmony, inter- 
nal and external alike, are to be had only under the rule of 
Love. Even today, if we change our point of view, and try to 
replace hatred with love, we shall find that there will be peace and 
plenty for the whole of the human race. Under the government 
of Love there can never be any discontent, and the need for heavy 
armament and armies disappearing, the money allotted to that depart- 
ment of national defence can be utilized for the general welfare of 
the masses. The science of modern politics is at war with the 
science of peace, and must be modified to suit the conditions which 
an advancing civilization demands Despotism is already at an 
end, but the system of representative government, which seems to 
be better suited to modern times than absolute monarchy, has not 
been perfected as yet. The most enlightened form of government 
should mean a sort of modified socialism in which the different 
races of mankind, the yellows, the reds, the blacks, and the whites 
all live in a family-like union, in which no special privileges are 
recognized in any particular individuals, and in which the sole test 
of the capacity to manage the affairs of the state consists in nothing 
other than love combined with competence. 

Such also seemb to have been the original scheme of the Christian 
Church in its inception. Let us not be daunted by its failure, but 
rather try to remove the causes which brought it about. When 
people like Ananias and Sapphira are drawn to the church, not by 
the pow^r of Love, but by a sense of fear excited by the. miracles 
of saints, the cause of the church is not advanced in the least there- 
by. True love rests on wisdom, and knows no hypocrisy ; and it is 
true love that is required to turn the reign of powder and shot, the 
rule of dread, into the kingdom of God. So long as this principle is 
not kept in view and made the goal of all human politics, no kingdom 
of man, however well-backed by artillery and military skill, can be 
permanent, for the great Master declared : 

** Therefore sey I unto you, that the Kingdom of God ahall be taken from you 
and given to a nation bringing forth the fruits thereof Matt. xvi. 43). 
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In this one sentence was summed up the whole philosophy of 
political science two thousand years ago. Its meaning is that poli- 
tical greatness depends on and follows the morality of the heart, and 
soon begins to vanish with the departure of the spirit of goodwill. So 
far as its application is concerned, we find actual instances in history 
illustrating its fundamental truth. The case of the Jews is strongly 
in point. Somehow the Hebrew nation had imbibed the idea of 
being the chosen people, and desired to remain so exclusively. Pride 
soon brought about their fall. The Indians, too, came to adopt a 
policy of reserve and indifference in respect of the truth, and did little 
or nothing to practise or preach it to the world. The result was that 
they became divided amongst themselves and lost their independence. 
The Muhummadans also failed to avail themselves of the true teach- 
ing of religion and, for that reason, their empires have been broken 
up everywhere. 

In discussing the principle of political freedom, it is to be 
observed that national independence does not always signify 
individual freedom, for, while it is true that national independ- 
ence presupposes the freedom of individuals, it is no less true 
that national freedom is more illusory than real where the element of 
fear has not been eliminated altogether, so that where people live in 
a constant dread of their neighbours, where individual freedom is 
subordinated to the demands of national Militarism, and where life and 
liberty might be jeopardized any moment at the mere wish of one's 
neighbour, and have nothing more solid or substantial to depend upon 
than powder and shot, there the state of the people can hardfV be said 
to be free. On the other hand, it is quite conceivable that full liberty 
might be enjoyed by the members of a subject race, if the relations 
between them and their rulers are based on the principle of neigh- 
bourly love It follows from this that the political emancipation of 
our race depends not on our ability, as a nation, to beat off all enemies, 
but on our capacity to turn these very enemies into friends. The 
practising of universal Love, then, is the true guarantee of peace and 
freedom. We can now understand why every rational religion lays 
considerable stress on its observance, though each gives different rea- 
sons for it. For instance, Vedanta bases it on the unity of Self, which 
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is fully emphasized by Prof. Deussen in his Aspects of Vedanta (p* 
124) 


** The gospeli! fix quite correctly as the highest law of morality : Love your 
neighbour as yourself. But why should I do so, since by the order of nature I feel pain 
and pleasure only in myself, not in my neighbour ? The answer is not in the Bible (this 
venerable book being not yet quite free of the Semitic realism), but it is in the Veda, is- 
in the gpreat formula 'tat twam asi,’ which gives in three words metaphysics and morals 
altogether. You shall love your neighbour as yourself, — because you are your neigh- 
bour, and mere illusion makes you believe that your neighbour is something different 
from yourself.” 

The fact, however, is that the rule of neighbourly Jove depends 
entirely upon the Law of Karma which teaches us that in injuring or 
belittling others we do more injury to our own souls than to the object 
of our hatred. For the effect of actions whether mental or physical 
or those originating in speech - is preserved in the constitution of the 
ego and bears fruit in certain characteristic forms, virtue leading to 
desirable and happy results and vice to all that is unpleasant, undesirable 
and painful. And so far as the temporal world is concerned, it is easy ta 
see that all manifestations of the emotion of true Love carry with them 
a filing of expansion, or ‘ more-ness,’ and actually go to increase the 
vigour of life, while the opposite kind of feelings give rise to a sense 
of shrinkage, ‘ less-ness,' and oppression in one’s own self, and also 
produce mutual distrust among men ; and it is a characteristic of this 
kind of distrust that it seldom fails to lead to the state of tension which 
can only be described as ‘ armed truce.' The freedom of one's neigh- 
bour, thei;, is the measure of one's own. He who would be free 
himself must, therefore, set his neighbour free in the first instance ! 

The advantage of Love over the opposite kind of emotion appears 
clearly in thelife-and-death struggle of nations for their independence, 
for while a settlement brought about by the agency of the former in- 
volves neither bloodshed nor an estrangement of relations between two 
contending nations, and is actually a source of strength to them both, the 
one arrived at through the instrumentality of the latter is only bought 
at the cost of blood and money, and also entails the maintenance of an 
armed encampment in the future. It follows from this that the poli^ 
deal emancipation of the world is not to be achieved by forming any 
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community of men or nations for deeds of aggression and bloodshed, 
but by imparting true knowledge to mankind, so that when the spiri- 
tual perception of the race is awakened and the masses become convinc- 
ed of the unreality and instability of the worldly pomp and show, and 
of the reality of their own godly nature, they will, of their own accord 
and free-will, proceed to take the necessary steps to establish the prin- 
ciple of equality between all classes of men. Thus will be abolished, 
once for all and forever, the invidious distinction between the different 
sections and communities of men. 

From the rise and fall of great empires in the past we might also 
learn the important lesson that justice is the principle of solidarity 
and power; for justice begets confidence, and confidence unites indivi- 
duals into colonies, colonies into states, and states into empires. Where 
justice is wanting, there is no trust ; without trust, there is no identi- 
ty of interest ; and without an identity of interest, there can be no 
esprit de corps, which is the root of power. It is only in the absence 
of justice that arbitrariness with its inseparable companion, favouritism, 
comes into vogue. The unjust tries to fortify himself against his ene- 
mies by the exercise of favouriti.fm. But Nature never countenances 
this method, and though the clouds may seem to disperse for the time 
being from the horizon, they are forced back only to gather more thickly 
a little later. For favouritism leads to inefficiency and to rivalry of a 
mean sort, and no empire can hold together v/hen the units composing 
it lack in efficiency and fitness to take part in the ‘ struggle for exist" 
ence/ There is no exception to this rule. The downfall of all foims 
of autocracy is due to this simple law of Nature. Justice, it will be 
seen, goes a long way to counterbalance fear ; for it inspires Mie heart 
with confidence, and maintains peace and balance in the mind ; it is the 
mother of goodwill and order in communities, and makes concord be- 
tween husband and wife and love between master and servant. As 
Colton said, “ if strict justice be not the rudder of all our other virtues, 
the faster we sail, the ‘further we shall find ouJ*selves from the Haven 
where we would be.” 

If we look around us, we cannot fail to be impressed with the 
remarkable fact that the ruling races and nations in the world are 
those which practise the great virtue of justice, and are composed of 
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individuals who have implicit confidence in one another, while the rest, 
whose main characteristic is want of confidence in one another, simply 
exist as slaves. Need we wonder at this result ? A house divided 
a^^ainst itself cannot stand ; for love is the great force which solidifies 
families as well as nations and unifies them into a well-organized 
whole. And the first principle of love is justice, which springs from 
truthfulness. For where truthfulness is lacking there is no self-res- 
pect ; and in the absence of respect for one’s own self, there can be 
no respect for any one else, except the lip-respect of a time-server, 
for the time being. 

To the races which aspire to occupy their proper place in the 
council of nations, we would advise the practising of truthfulness, 
under all circumstances. They need not do anything else. This one 
virtue alone will bring about an adjustment of all their relations, of 
its own inherent force. Shakespeare rightly says : 


“ To thine own self be true, 

And It must follow as the night tlie day, 

Thou CAnst not then be fals^ to any man." 

But it is not the whole truth, for we ought to add to this : ‘ when 
thou art truly true to thine own Self, it must also follow that none 
can then be false to thee.’ 

Truthfulness is the power which binds nations together. Not 
only is its disregard fraught with national calamity and degradation, 
but individually, also, it can only lead to ruin. We might work out 
its consequences from the points of view of religion and materialism 
both. 

Firstly, as regards religion, falsehood directly produces impurity 
of the heart, perverts and deadens the finer instincts, converts the 
nobler emotion of love into that of hatred, and renders the ego unfit 
for the higher forms of unfoldment. It makes the intellect cloudy, 
and replaces the serenity of mind with worry and anxiety, thus 
directly robbing the ego of ananda, or bliss, the acquisition and 
enjoyment of which is the sole aim and aspiration of the soul. The 
liar wants to be happy, but does the very thing which directly gives 
birth to unhappiness ! It is like pulling out the foundation to build 
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the superstructure with. Spiritual progress is impossible without 
peace of mind, and peace of mind cannot be had till the heart be 
purified ; hence, lying is an immediate obstacle on the path of 
emancipation. 

Secondly, so far as material prosperity is concerned, it is also 
easy to see that untruthfulness even here ultimately leads to ruin. 
We resort to falsehood to gain a cheap advantage by dishonest means. 
But dishonesty never flourishes in the long run. however much may 
be the immediate advantage to be gained thereby. If it were other- 
wise, all the thieves, and dacoits and forgers, in the world, would 
be millionaires in no time ; but happily such is not the case. 
National prosperity is no exception to this rule. 

The short-lived triumph, which falsehood and dishonesty secure 
for their votary, in some instances, is too feeble a recompense for 
the life-long anguish and fear which inevitably follow in their wake. 
The liar cannot look an honest man in the face ; his features bear the 
stamp of wretchedness and sin ; he shuffles and cringes and loses 
his self-reliance. Prosperity in business is impossible with such 
qualifications as these, and the health of the body, depending, as it 
does, on mental strength and purity, also suffers in consequence. 
This is not all ; for those whom the liar defrauds, become his enemies 
when the fraud is discovered, and hunt him down sooner or later. 
Are these conditions worth purchasing in consideration of some tem- 
porary gain by falsehood and deceit / We venture to hope that no 
man in his senses will answer this question in the affirmative. 

Truthfulness and Justice will also be found sufficient lo establish 
peace and harmony wherever the interests of individuals and nations 
may cla.sh, for they beget love, which, in the case of the body in 
power, takes the form of sympathy, and of loyalty in that of the 
other. 

Every ruling nation must rely on the loyalty of the subject 
race, if it wishes its own rule to be perpetuated. But what does 
loyalty mean ■ Does it mean a gramophone-like reproduction of what 
has been put into a terrified mouth by some overbearing agency, or 
doe.s it mean a spontaneous gush and bubbling up of that indefinable 
feeling, or emotion, of confidence in which love and respect 
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are blended together in a heart which delights in giving expression 
to its natural feeling, of its own accord ? It is always possible to 
bully any one into an expression of a forced sentiment of loyalty, 
but the statesman who relies upon this kind of loyalty in his calcula- 
tions will very soon find himself getting into deeper water. True 
statesmanship aims not at removing or suppressing the symptoms 
of ‘ disease ’ or friction temporarily, but at stamping out their 
causes. 

We have said that loyalty is an emotion t so the question which 
now arises is : how is it to be engendered in the human heart ? Now, 
a study of the laws which govern human emotions reveals the fact 
that they spring from mental conviction, and since mental conviction, 
in its turn, depends on the opinion one forms on mature deliberation, 
they may be said to depend on the opinion one is led to entertain 
concerning an individual or a state. Now, the emotion of loyalty, like 
that of friendship, belongs to the class of the emotions of Love, and, 
consequently, arises in the heart only when it is convinced of the 
relation of love existing between itself and the body in power. 

But, since the mind naturally entertains a feeling of hatred for 
all those who impose restriction of some kind or other on it, the 
emotion of loyalty is opposed to the inmost nature of the heart. Lucki- 
ly enough, there is a single exception to this rule, and it is fur- 
nished by Love itself. Hence, when the person who imposes restraint 
on another happens to be actuated by a feeling of love, the manifesta- 
tion of which takes the form of action rather than of words, the 
heart willingly sacrifices its natural resentment and accepts the 
obligations and restrictions in the name of Love. We find this prin- 
ciple illustrated in all the dealings of mankind ; whether it be the 
relation subsisting between parent and child, master and servant, 
superior and subordinate, lover and beloved, or that between the king 
and his subjects, it is love and love alone which induces one to 
cheerfully acknowledge the authority of the other Hence, loyalty 
depends directly on the nature of the acts performed by the king. 
How little of the psychology of emotions do those statesmen who try 
to exact it from the people know, is obvious from our analysis. As a 
matter of fact, the very act of forcing the tongue to give expression to* 
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an emotion of love goes to engender hatred in the heart, because the 
heart resents pressure of every kind whatsoever. By violence, or 
the fear of violence, you may force the tongue to utter and the 
pen to write a veritable encyclopaedia on loyalty ; but no amount 
of force can compel tne heart to endorse a single word of what the 
tongue utters or the pen writes, for. as we have said above, hearts 
are impervious to the heaviest artillery, and respond only to the 
gentle and soothing influence of love. 

Some politicians think that the policy of ‘ divide et impera ^ 
is the best method of maintaining law and order. We shall see how 
far it is consistent with good administration. Now, rule means 
harmony, good government, and the existence of friendly relations 
among all classes and communities in the country, and its value lies 
in the peace and prosperity which it aims at securing for the people. 
But the essence of the idea underlying the policy of “ divide and 
rule is to set people quarrelling with one another, hence to create 
friction, ill-will, internal lawlessness, general chaos, and political 
paralysis~in plain English, misrule. Thus, to govern by the prin- 
ciple of ‘ divide and rule ’ means the creation of trouble for the 
people and the government both, in the first instance. Now, since 
the creation of trouble for one’s self is always suicidal, he who 
advises any government to adopt, or adhere to, a policy of divide and 
rule has no right to be considered wise. The true value of this 
principle is to be found in its application to one's enemies in the time 
of war. When our enemies are thrown into a state of political con- 
fusion and paralysis by internal dissensions, it becomes easier to 
conquer their country. Hence, we adopt such methods as are likely 
to bring about mutual misunderstanding among them, although 
even at such times these means are not considered honourable 
by religion. This is because it never allows the worldly ambitions 
of men to mar the prospects of their souls. Therefore, the policy 
of weakening the enemy by creating misrule in his country, if permis- 
sible at all, is suited to a time when there is a conquest to be made ; 
it should never be resorted to in dealing with one's friends or proteges. 
Good government necessitates the blending of all interests in the 
interests of the state, hence a reconciliation of all the elements of 
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discord and disharmony. Spiritual blessing are not meant for a 
country where lawlessness is the ideal set to the people to aspire 
to. Besides, one can hardly hope to find in the world any people 
so foolish as never to see through the thin veil of this policy, and 
the moment they come round to recognize what the real game 
is, confusion must necessarily become worse confounded. It works 
only so long as the people do not recognize that in the general good 
of all alone lies the good of each and every individual. 

Another error which modern politicians commit, at times, is 
the laying of too much stiess on prestige. The relations between 
the king and the people, however, cannot imvu'ove so long as errors 
of the ruling bodies are shielded on this false principle. Prestige 
is the creature of fear; but it is love, and not fear, which generates 
loyalty. For fear, as we have seen, creates discontent and provokes 
resentment. Under its influence people express their resentment in 
whispers, and form secret alliances to undermine authority. Where, 
therefore, the aim is to build up a stable empire, prestige should 
not be lightly invoked to protect the wrong-doer, or to perpetuate 
the wrong done. The undoing of the wrong done, with a graceful 
acknowledgment of the blunder committed, will at once conquer the 
hearts of the people and secure their active co-operation The latter 
also ought to do their best to co-operate with the governing body for 
the preservation of law and order; for their own prosperity depends on 
the maintenance of pesice in the land. It was for this reason that it 
was said : ** Render unto Caesar the things that be Caesar's and unto 
God theuthings that be God's" (Luke, xx. 5^. It should never be 
forgotten that fault-finding is a means of reform only when the object 
of criticism happens to be one's own self ; to reform others, it is neces- 
sary first to make them feel their shortcomings by example rather than 
precept. It is no good to raise one's voice in denunciation. The voice 
which makes itself heard is not the voice of many persons uttering 
incoherent, inconsistent, selfish, bigoted or oifensive speech, but the 
voice which speaks for all, steady, clear, inoffensive though firm, 
neither over-polite to border on flattery, nor lacking in courtesy to 
savour of rudeness or impertinence, — the voice, in short, not of any 
particular caste, or creed, or section of men, but of sober Reason. 
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Spiritual influence will, thus, be found to be the most potent 
means of removing the existing evil from all the departments of life. 

The problem of reclaiming criminals will also be found to be 
one of spiritual morality. It is no use hoping to suppress crime by 
the enforcement of penal laws, nor is there any lasting good to be 
had out of the preventive methods of binding over men for good 
behaviour, and the like. These are merely temporary measures, and 
succeed on account of the fear which they excite for the time 
being. 

Now, if we can agree as to the cause or causes which lead a 
certain number of hitherto honest men to turn criminals, we can 
lay our hand at once on the means of reclaiming them back to 
society and moral life. Analysis will show that the principle of 
morality is here also at the bottom of the trouble, for no one imbued 
with good moral ideas is likely to take to a dishonest mode of living. 
Hence, the process of reclamation must embrace moral education to 
be of any effect. Thus, no system is worthy to be called an admi- 
nistration, in the true sense of the word, in which either moral 
education is consnicuous by its absence, or is of a nature which turns 
honest men into criminals; and it is equally clear that in all good 
administrations provision must be made for imparting wholesome 
ideas on morality to convicts. Mere imparting of knowledge whereby 
they might earn a few annas a day is of no avail. The prospect of a 
few ‘coppers’ at the end of a whole day’s hard work is so utterly 
devoid of attraction that, unless the will be strongly imbued with 
the principle of honesty, the earliest chance of securing a n^derately 
small fortune, without labour, will suffice to turn the scale in favour 
of dishonesty. Fear of punishment is too feeble a check under the 
circumstances, for all criminals know that punishment follows detec 
tion, but none where there is no trace left, and they spend their ener- 
gies in maturing their plans, to reduce the chances of detection to the 
barest possibility. Fear of punishment,* thus, instead of being an incen- 
tive to good, virtuous living, acts in an exactly opposite manner. So far, 
then, as moral obligation is made to rest on ♦^^he laws of society and govern- 
ment, its force is e.xhausted the moment one can discover some method 
of defeating detection. It must, therefore, be made to rest on a 
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foundation where detection cannot be prevented, nor punishment 
avoided ; and that foundation is furnished by religion alone. In order 
to reclaim criminals, it is necessary for the state to arrange for their 
religious education, so that they may begin to understand the nature 
of their true Self and realize the consequences which arise from a 
disregard of Spiritual Laws. Society is expected to help the state in 
this task by example rather than precept, and since the dite of society 
is always constituted by the persons in power, -the rest of the public 
merely mimic them- the duty cast on the higher officials of the state 
is to see that the noblest and the best of the traditions of high morality 
and virtue are maintained by them in their daily life as members of 
society. 

Without spiritual help one may for ever go on trying to remove 
the existing evil by newer and newer methods, but we shall discover 
that each newly invented remedy while partially suppressing the 
old existing evil brings two other forms of it into existence. In all the 
departments of life we see this unfortunate result following human 
endeavour; we make laws to suppress some form of existing evil, but 
are soon called upon to remove the harmful results of the new 
enactment itself ! This is because the divine inspiration is not our 
guide in the selection of remedies for the removal of evil. We not 
only ignore such inspiration at times, but often work in defiance of 
it; and some of us are so brought up and educated that there is little 
room in their hearts for spiritual tenderness. Religion inculcates the 
principle of the universal brotherhood of man, based on the solid 
foundiition of love, and demands that equality and justice be extended 
to all human beings, irrespective of caste, creed or nationality ; but 
we, in our blind materialism, think that their application should be 
confined to those cases only which do not affect our individual, racial 
or communal interests. No one who has such narrow ideas of 
equality and justice can ever hope to establish a reign of peace for 
his own nation, or for the world ; for nature does not countenance 
iniquity in any form, and although we may not see the punishment 
following evil deeds immediately with our limited vision, still the 
far-sighted amongst us discern in them the beginnings of causes of 
great retribution, which is, in the fulness of time, sure to overwhelm 
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humanity and shake the very foundations of the world. The science of 
true politics aims, from the very commencement, at rooting out evil 
and establishing the reign of peace and plenty, and has breadth of 
view enough to include the whole world in its beneficent scheme. 

To revert to the sayings of Jesus, those who are pure in heart do 
all good acts in secret ; but the hypocrites do them in public, so that 
they might be considered great and holy by their fellow -beings. The 
hypocrite's way is, however, not the way of salvation, for it is a 
perverse nature that finds pleasure in the insincere praise of mankind. 
It is high time that those who are under the impression that spiritual 
merit consists in the testimony of one's neighbour, corrected their 
wrong belief. No one certainly will be admitted into heaven on the 
production of a certificate of good conduct from his neighbour. 

* Be perfect like the Father ' (Matt. v. 48). Is not life more 
than meat, and the body than raiment" (Matt. vi. 25). “ Take therefore 
no thought for the morrow : for the morrow shall take thought for 
the things of itself (Matt. vi. 34). "And seek not ye what ye shall 
eat, or what ye shall drink, neither be ye of doubtful mind " 
(Luke. xii. 29). " But rather seek ye the kingdom of God ; 

and all these things shall be added unto you " (Luke, xii. 31). 
Have faith, and all will be well. The main thing to be avoided is 
attachment to the objects of the senses. Have no love for the out- 
ward shape or form of a thing, for that is impermanent. If you 
attach yourself to a thing that is not lasting, you must come to grief. 
Be attached to the in-dwelling Atman alone, which is eternal. There 
is no mother, nor brother, nor sister, nor any other rela^on of the 
soul in the World. One's true relation is one’s own Self. All the 
other relations are false and elusive, like the Will-o'-the-Wisp ; and 
the love of the false is ever fraught with evil. Hence, the Messiah 
declared; " He that loveth father or mother more than me is not 
worthy of me : and he that loveth son or daughter more than me is 
not worthy of me" (Matt. X. 37). To the same effect is the state- 
ment : 

** If any man come to me and hate not his father, and mother, and wife and 
children, and brethren and sisters, yea and his own life also, he cannot be my disciple’" 
(Luke, xiv. 26). 

16 
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The reply which Jesus gave to some one who once pointed out 
to him that his mother and sisters were waiting to speak to him, 
is fully in keeping with this principle. He then said that only 
those who did the will of the ‘ Father ’ were his relations, none else. 
Accordingly the disciple who wanted leave to bury his dead father 
was told : — 

“ Follow me and let the dead bury their dead ”* (Matt. viii. 22). 

In the Gospel according to John is actually recorded an instance 
when Jesus addressed his mother by the undignified title of “ woman 
(John, xix. 26). The Yogis say : — 

“The afflictions are nescience, egoism, attachment, aversion and love of life." 

Similarly, it is written in the Bhagavad Gita:~ 

“ Affection and aversion for the objects of sensed abide in the senses; let none 
come under the dominion of these two ; they are obstructors of the path” (Disc. iii. 34). 
“ He who regards impartially lovers, friends, foes, strangers, neutrals, foreign- 
ers and relatives, also the righteous and the unrighteous, he excelleth (Disc. vi. 9). 

The love of the body is likewise a source of trouble, and an 
obstacle to true liberation. One must realise the Ideal, regardless 
of everything else. Jesus always said to every one who ashed him 
about the means of salvation 

“ If any man will come after me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross, and 
follow me“ (Matt. xvi. 24). t 

Only those who are willing to pursue the Truth at all 
costs caiT get to it. If we love our little personality, we shall never 
reach it, for its path is obstructed by the love of ‘ Un-Truth.’ If we 
gee ready to crucify the little carnal self for the sake of the real Self, 
emancipation will come at once ; for the law is * that whosoever shall 
save his life shall lose it, and whosoever shall lose it shall find it ’ 
(Matt. 39). There is no need to propitiate any cosmic or extra-cosmic 


* C/. “The wise grieve neither for the living nor for the dead *'-~Bkagavad fHta 
(Disc. ii. 11). 

t Cf, “And he that taketh not his cross, and fcUoweth after me, is not worthy 
of me (Matt. x. 38). 
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ieity for this ; the whole thing is a question of laws of which not a 
tittle shall be broken. It does seem at times that villainy and deceit 
triumph over virtue and honesty, but in reality this is not so. The 
apparent villain might have done a good act, and the- virtuous and 
honest man one that is bad. Shall the laws of Nature cease to operate 
for good in favour of the former, and for harm against the latter because 
of their general habit or reputation to the contrary ? The laws do 
not recognise any such thing as a generally good man or a habitual- 
ly bad one ; they are simply concerned with each individual thought 
or act by itself. Every thought, whether good or bad, sets certain 
forces in motion which must have their due effect. In the morality of 
laws good and bad do not exist. The same nature which has pointed 
out that the proper food for man is a fruit and nut diet has pointed 
out living flesh to be the only diet of tigers, wolves and other beasts of 
prey. Where is the principle of mercy then, in nature ? This, however, 
is not meant to furnish a plea for the slaughter of poor dumb animals 
to tickle the palate of the Epicure. Mo wise man who has understood 
the laws of nature will ever think of eating meat.* For him the evil 
consequences arising out of such a diet furnish a sufficient argument 
against its use. If one only knew what evils arise out of it, one would 
shun it as poison. Is not its disgusting nauseating sight, in its 
uncooked state, a sufficient reason for its discontinuance ? The 
Bhagavad Gita declares 

**The foods that augment viUlity. vigour, heallh, joy and cheerfulness, delicious 
bland, substantial and agreeable are dear to the pure. The passionate desire foods 
that are bitter, sour, saline, overhot, punfMt, dry and burning, and whiclj^produce 
pain, grief and sickness. That which is »tale and flat, putrid and corrupt, leavings 
also and unclean, is the food dear to the dark." 

To revert to the point of morality of nature, it is certain that she 
respects not our ideas of virtue and vice. With her it is all a question 
of causes and effects— as you sow, sc shall you reap. Neither is she 
a respecter of persons. According to the Bible, Adam, the Son of God 
{Luke, iii. 38), violated one of the laws, and was promptly turned out of 
the Garden of Eden, while Jesus, a man (John, viii. 40), by living in 
harmony with the Law became Christ. If you are unhappy, who cares 

* Bee ' The Jain Philosophy ' by V R. Gandhi, pp. 148—158. 
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for it in the Universe ? There are hundreds and thousands of others 
who are more unhappy than you. It is your own look-out whether 
you would be happy or miserable. There is no punishment or reward 
outside the range of the laws of nature ; and every moment is the 
Judgment* Day with these unerring, unfeeling laws. When we violate 
the law we come to grief, but when we live in harmony with it we 
thrive. The Sat-Chit-Ananda state is within us, and it is our own 
look-out whether we bury it deeper and deeper within us by our 
ignorance and vicious living, or by chiselling off all impurities, like a 
sculptor, bring the hidden treasure into view. 

The only way, then, of securing freedom and happiness is the 
renunciation of desires which produce delusion and tighten the bonds. 
The Vedantic simile of a dream, which is invaluable as a means for 
engendering the spirit of vairagya in the soul, might be availed of here 
for the purpose, though not quite appropriate otherwise. For just as 
in the state of dreaming we perform action in imagination, so might we 
be said to be dreaming now and acting in a huge dream. While dream* 
ing, do we not perceive the objects created by our mind as if they had 
the same reality as ourselves ? Do we not associate with our dream- 
phantoms, as if they were real beings ? Aye, we treat them as real 
existent beings, and eat and drink and make merry with them ! We 
fall in love with them, just as we do on this plane ; and feel grief, and 
break our hearts when we find the course of true love not running 
smooth even there. We experience all sorts of sensations of joy and 
sorrow in ^he dream-land just as we do here. Sometimes the sensa* 
tions are frightful : we fear, as we do on this material plane, run for 
dear lift, hide ourselves from our enemies, and beg for mercy when 
unearthed and dragged out of the place of hiding. At times we even 
perceive the hand of the assassin rise ; the gleam of his dagger is seen. 
There is a movement of the descending arm ; the skin is pierced ; 
death now stares life full in the face ; its grip tightens ; the piercing 
scream of agonized terror is uttered ; hope is gone, and consciousness 
is departing, when, all of a sudden, something snaps, and we find 

* Of. ** The Just Lord is in the midst thereof, he will not do iniquity : every 
morning idoth he bring his Judgment tp light, he faileth not ; but the unj^ knoweth 
no shame **^{Z$pK iii. 6). 
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ourselves comfortably lying in our bed, in this material world of ours, 
laughing at our own dream ! What is it ? Is it not an index to what 
we are doing here in this world ? When the mind changes this chap- 
ter of incidents, shall we not be lying in our proper bed, the luxurious 
bosom of Eternity ? Let us think over the scene in the dreamland. 
Who was its creator ? Was it not the result of the activity of the dream’ 
er's own mind ? Did it not exist in his imagination alone ? But did 
he not, all the same, consider it so real and life-like as to actually live 
it in his own consciousness ? All these questions must be answered in 
the affirmative. The dream-scene was actually created by the dream- 
er's own imagination, the creative faculty, the Holy Ghost, so to 
speak, of the mind, which also created a new light form for the dream- 
er to perform action through, on the dream stage. Our own imagina- 
tion was the supporter and sustainer of the world of dream, and was 
within and without the whole dream-creation. Why were we unhappy 
then ? What did we fear ? Were we not afraid of the creatures of 
our own mind ? It is a startling pronouncement, but it is true none 
the less ; we were afraid of the creatures of our own imagination and 
were frightened by their monstrous looks. We had liked the scene and 
desired to take part personally in the drama which was to be enacted ; 
we had, so to speak, forgotten in the excitement of the play that our 
own mind was the Creator of it all. So, when we found ourselves in 
difficulties, we were unable to escape from them. We had, as it were, 
put off the ‘ Creative Power ’ when falling in love with the fair 
heroine of the play and at the moment of entering the lists to chastise 
the villain. Had we known, that is to say, remembered, that o«r mind 
possessed the power of life and death over the adversary, his dagger 
would never have penetrated our heart ; but as it never occurred to us 
that neither the fair dream-land fairy, nor the villain, nor anything else 
had an objective reality outside our imagination, the Creative Power, 
which we had put off, stood aloof, and the scene brought to us all the 
misery and wretchedness and pain that it could, and finally terminated 
in ‘death,’ at which moment of extreme agony we turned round .and 
found the ‘ put off ’ Creati ve Principle within us, smiling placidly at our 
error! The ‘ Holy Ghost,’ the * Creative Principle,' had never left 
but was within us all the time : it was merely the fault of the memory 
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that failed to remind us of its presence, for which reason we could not 
connect ourselves with it. We had placed ourselves, mentally on the 
same plane with the dream-images and had thus voluntarily accepted 
an inferior status. It was under the influence of such thoughts that 
we had entered the lists to chastise the villain. We had fancied him 
to be a real foe, whereas we ought to have looked upon him as a creation 
of the mind. The ‘ Creative Principle,’ which was looking on the 
scene, obeyed the thought, and manifested the condition implied in 
the dream body. This is why we were overpowered by the villain. 

We can now perceive the secret of our unhappiness. We have for- 
gotten our real Self and are searching outside in the world for that 
which is within us. The source of eternal happiness is within us; it is the 
desire to win the fairy of the dream which stands between us and the 
spring of happiness within. When we put ourselves on a level with 
the John, Brown and others of our dream, we disconnect ourselves 
with the * Creative Power,' and must share the fate of those imaginary 
others of our own making. In this world also the ‘ Creative Will ' is 
capable of achieving the most wonderful feats ; and that will is also 
ours ! The moment we look upon the world as a stage, and on men 
and women as actors in disguise, we rise above it and occupy our pro- 
per place, or, in the words of Jesus, “ We ascend to where we were 
before ** (John vi. 62). It is the forgetfulness of our true nature w hich 
is causing us all the unhappiness, and misery, and sickness, and disease 
When we know our real Self, we shall not make ourselves miserable 
in the pursuit of the shadows of the world. 

Such is the lesson to be learnt from the beautiful simile of a 
dream. The Bible also teaches that when we cease acting and become 
mere spectators then will the Christ (Life divine) plead for us with the 
Heavenly Father within, saying : They are not of the World, even 
as I am not of the World. Sanctify them through truth : thy word is 
truth (John xvii. 16-17). Then it will be that miracles will be per- 
formed , at our bidding, so to speak. When we can conscientiously say 
like the Saviour : “ In the world ye shall have tribulations, but be of 
good cheer : I have overcome the world (John xvi. 33), then, indeed, 
will the prophecy,—** They shall speak with new tongues, they shall 
take up serpents, and if they drink any deadly thing, it shall not hurt 
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them ; they Shall lay hands on the sick and they shall recover*' (Mark 
xvi. 17-18)— be fulfilled. This is all the redemption. Once more let us 
remember that as in a dream we became an actor by virtue of the 
desire to win the fair heroine, so in actual life, on this globe, it is the 
desire of the attractive things of the world which is the causb of our 
fall. The soul is Great and Glorious, and the Creator of its own world 
of thought ; the Universe is like the illumination of an Idea* in the 
mind. Let us not belittle ourselves. Let us regard the Self as above 
all the fair objects in the world ; we should not humiliate ourselves by 
coming down to their level. Do we not laugh at the idea of our love 
for the fair Rosalind of our dreams ? Is it not because we think it 
ridiculous for the Real to fall in love with the false, the unreal, the 
transitory ? In loving the false we become estranged from the Self, 
which is the Truth, and run after the Non-Truth. This is the only sin 
which shall be punished with death, and which cannot be forgiven. 
Jesus also says : - 

“ Verily 1 say unto you, all sins shall be forefiven unto the sons of men, and 
blasphemies wherewithsoever they shall blaspheme : but he that shall blaspheme 
against the Holy Ghost hath never forgiveness, but is in danger of eternal damnation '' 
(Mark iii. 28-29). 

How can it be forgiven ? If we have no faith in the very power 
which decrees forgiveness and destroys sin what forgiveness can we 
ask for then ? 

The ‘ Creative Power ’ in man begins to re-arrange the molecules of 
the body and brain, and to re-mould the emotions in the right way, 
when there is a sincere repentance from sin. The proi?ess of 
elimination of wickedness, however, requires a belief in the ability 
of the ‘ Creative Power ' to accomplish this beneficial change. Hence 
when you have no faith in the ability of this Power itself, how 
can you invoke its aid or allow it to do you any good ? In plain 
language, the spirit or soul is an entity which is capable of attain- 
ing the highest ideal of perfection as well as of falling into the 
lowest state of degradation and helplessness. Pure consciousness, 

* Because all things are reflected in the Kevala Juana (omniscience) of the 
Siddhatman (God), therefore, the universe is here likened to the illumination of an idea 
(that is to say, the comprehensive knowledge) of a Pure Perfect Soul. 
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i.e.t intelligence, by nature, it is affected by its beliefs so that its 
attainment of its high and sublime Ideal is really dependent on its 
own faith, which may electrify the individual will into omnipotence to 
sweep away all obstruction from its path, or throw it into the gutter 
of impotence and ineffectiveness, according as it is inspired by true 
wisdom or by false and untrue notions about itself. Will being, thus, 
the source of all good, it is impossible to undo thfe effect of belittling 
its power ; for an impotent will is incapable of doing good, and nothing 
but impotence can result to will by holding it in derision. It is, there- 
fore, the only sin which cannot be forgiven, and the punishment of 
which is eternal damnation, that is floundering in the ‘ ocean ' of 
transmigration. Again, in so far as the will is develcrped by vairdgya 
(the spirit of renunciation), and is demoralized by uncontrolled 
living he who despises vairdgya, which, as we shall see later, is the 
true idea underlying the conception of the Holy Ghost, is in imminent 
danger of damnation. 

The notion of baptism, which we now proceed to consider, is also 
a profound doctrine. The world now merely looks upon it as a sacra- 
ment ; but it was something so difficult to understand that one of the 
Pharisees, a man Nicodemus by name, who was a ruler of the Jews, 
was nonplussed by it. John the Baptist had declared I baptize 
you with water unto repentance, but he who is coming after me 
shall baptize you with fire*' (Matt. iii. 11). When Jesus referred to 
the subject, saying, “ Except a man be born again he cannot enter 
into the Kingdom of God ** (John iii. 3) Nicodemus felt puzzled at 
this new birth and enquired, how could a man be re-born when 
old ? Was he to enter a second time into his mother’s womb to be 
born again ? The reply given was : “ Except a man be bom of water 
and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the Kingdom of God. That 
which is born of the flesh is flesh ; and that which is born of the 
Spirit is spirit. Marvel not that I said unto thee, Ye must be born 
again ” (John iii. 5 -7). The idea conveyed is that of a birth from 
darkness into light, i.e., of a spiritual birth, without which redemp- 
tion from sin is not possible. The idea of a second birth is well-known 
among the Hindus and Jainas. The three higher castes, namely, 
Brahmanas, Kshatriyas and Vai4yas are called ‘ twice-bora,' or 
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regenerate. The investiture of the sacred thread is the ceremony 
which is the outward symbol of the second birth. By birth all men are 
considered like unto l§udras» but the second birth is the regeneration 
in spirit. It is said by one of the ancient Hindu sages : ** Brahmanas 
by birth are, however, regarded by the wise to be equal to iSudras 
until they are born in the Veda learn the sacred literature), 
but after that, (that is, the second birth) they are deemed Twice- 
born/'* It is the knowledge of one’s own divinity which burns up 
sin, and purifies and prepares the soul to manifest God-life ; hence, no 
one who has not been purified by knowledge can aspire to get into the 
Kingdom of Heaven. The Bhagavad Gita declares : “ Verily there is no 
purifier like wisdom in this world. As the burning fire reduces fuel to 
ashes, so doth the fire of wisdom reduce all actions to ashes ” (Disc. iv. 
37-38). The first birth is the birth of man in the world, but the second 
birth is the God-birth, or the birth of man into Godhood. 

With the seed of ignorance burnt up by the fire of wisdom, the neo- 
phyte is born in faith, the only gateway to the Realm of Light and Life 
to which he was hitherto 'dead.’ This entering into Life, or the birth 
of the soul in faith, Le,, the second birth, is the basic principle of the 
doctrine of being born again which was propounded by Jesus and which 
Nicodemus failed to understand, at least, in the first instance. It will 
not surprise modern theology a little to be told that its error of regard- 
ing God as a maker is ultimately traceable to the notion of the 
second birth, which, as seen above, is grounded on the doctrine of 
baptism, Le , initiation into the secret science of the soul. If modem 
theologians will but reflect on the matter, they will not ’’be slow 
to realise that the practice of addressing the clergy as father or rever- 
end father which seems to have been in vogue all over the world 
in the past, can have reference not to the physical body but to the 
initiation of the soul into the mysteries of the spiritual side of Life 
poetically described as the birth of man in spirit, or, simply, as 


*Cf. . . .the 9 alik (the seeker) .... transforms himself mentally, morally and 
spiritoally into another character so much so that his essence, attributes and actions, 

become the essence, attributes, and actions of God. He is bom again, not of cor- 
ruptible seed, but of uncorruptible, by the word of God, which livetb and abideth for 
ever " Studies in 'Dwuwarf?" (p. 78). 
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the second birth. It is with reference to this second birth that 
the idea of the fatherhood of the clergy is associated ; for the 
guru (spiritual preceptor) who brings it about and who is entitled 
for that reason to all the respect if not to greater reverence 
than what is due to the progenitor of one’s physical person, is 
its cause, or author, and must be described as ‘ father, ’ to keep 
up the metaphor. Now, because the Tirthamkar (Deified Teacher 
or God) is the greatest and the most worshipful guru of all, 
nobody is better entitled than He to the title. This was the original 
idea ; but when the true teaching of religion was lost sight of in 
the underground mazes of mythology and the conception of divinity 
replaced with erroneous notions of the latter-day theology which insists 
on reading the mystery-language of its scriptures in a literal sense, the 
purity of the original conception of the Fatherhood of God also came 
to be replaced by the course and undignified notion of a maker in the 
physical sense. That the clergy should have remained unaffected by 
the errors affecting divinity is not surprising under the circumstances 
and is precisely what was to be expected ; for they have never passed 
through the melting pot of mythology to give rise to misunderstand- 
ing, though many people are now ignorant of the precise reason why 
they should be addressed as ' father,' and take the appellation as 
merely a term of respect. 

Such is the secret of baptism.* As the cause of unhappiness is 
ignorance, so that of redemption must be wisdom to be acquired by 
study and meditation The illumined sage, consequently does not 
pray to any one for help, but devotes his time to study and meditation, 
relying 9n the power of his soul to effect the necessary change from 
within. 


^ Some sort of baptism seems to have been practised even in the Greek Mys- 
teries We are told by the author of the ‘ Influence of Greek Ideas on the Christian 
Church ' 

** So early as the time of Justin Martyr we find a name given to baptism which 
comes straight from the Greek Mysteries— the name ‘ enlightennient * . . . The effect 
of baptism is illumination, perfection ; hence sins before and after baptism, i.r., en- 
lightenment, are different '^(pp. 295-296). 

The Marcosians and some Valentinian schools also appear to have fcjelieved “ in a 
baptism that was an absolute sundering "of the bapti^d from the corruptible world and 
an emancipation into a perfect and eternal life ” (Ibid., p. 306). 
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We are told agrain and again by Christian theologians that salva- 
tion in Christianity is a matter of grace, and that Jehovah^s favour is 
to be sought by prayer and praise, but not to be bought by works 
But we have seen how grievous a misinterpretation such a supposition 
actually is of the teaching of their faith, every word of which is compa- 
tible only with the doing of works that bear a causal connection with 
the ideal of perfection that has been set before them in the Sermon on 
the Mount. The text of Matthew, xi. 12, is a further refutation of all 
such notions, and may be taken to be the last word on the subject. 
This is how it reads : 

“ From the days of John the Baptist until now the kingdom of heaven suffereth 
violence, and the violent take it by force.” 

Luke also puts it equally forcibly when he says 

“ The law and the prophets were until John ; since that time the kingdom of 
God is being preached, and every man presseth into it ” (Luke, xvi. 16 ). 

The truth is that it is a doctrine of combating with and overpower- 
ing the forces of sin by hard spiritual work, not of getting into heaven 
by a movement of lips and knees in supplication. The messianic state- 
ment— 

“ But many that are first shall be last, and the last shall be first (Matt., xix. 

301 - 

can hardly be said to accord with the dogma of prayer, or grace, but 
is fully intelligible on the hypothesis of ‘ works. ’ 

As the materialist says, prayer is an old-womanish shedding of 
tears of impotent helplessness, and amounts to waste of time#pure and 
simple, notwithstanding the sense of relief which arises in some cases 
of fervent praying. There is no such thing in Nature anywhere as a 
department for receiving and disposing of the countless millions of 
unreasonable, impious and self-contradictory prayers which are poured 
forth daily by the human race. How could any one- even a God - 
constitute himself the Superintendent-in-charge of what might be 
called an universal Prayer Bureau, and yet remain happy ? We have 
seen that dnanda (bliss) is altogether inconsistent with such activity. 
Besides, if there be an all wise Ruler of the Universe, and he an omni- 
scient God, how can he be influenced by our prayers ? It will be 
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monstrous to ima^ne that our suffering: and wants have to be repeat- 
edly brought to his notice before he may be expected to move in the 
matter, and yet our constant praying cannot mean aught else. An 
omniscient Ruler Divine must be further presumed to know all that is 
to happen in the future, and, consequently, to have a fixed creative 
purpose and scheme of governance of the world, from which it will 
be vain for anybody to endeavour to draw him away. Again a being 
who is described as the loving Father must further be deemed to grant 
as much as he can prudently give to his starving and otherwise needy 
children, without waiting to be pestered by them with petitions of 
appeal for his help. But if that be so, why pray at all ? 

The truth is that prayer is an indication of a lapse from rational- 
ism, for science and prayer are hostile to one another, so that the 
latter begins where the former, or rather our individual knowledge 
concerning it, ends. Prayer is nourished by superstition in the bosom 
of ignorance, and withers at the first touch of reason. Bom at the 
night-time of jn^na (knowledge), it shines at her best in the house 
of Mysticism, the author of her being ; but sickens and pales if drag^ 
ged into the powerful Sun of Intellectualism. It is for this reason 
that no one ever thinks of praying so long as he believes that he can 
reach his object through a chain of causes and effects, beginning with 
an effort on his part and ending at the goal in view. For example, we 
do not pray that our food may be cooked, the house built, letters post- 
ed, and soon. A superstitious man will, however, immediately fall 
on his knees to pray the moment there is a breakdown of the causal 
connectidTi between the means employed and the end to be attained. 
Accordingly, we do not pray in times of war that God might send our 
projectiles to a greater distance than the guns are able to throw them, 
or that a hundred enemies be killed with each stroke of the sword ; 
but we do pray for victory when all we could do has been done, so far 
as our knowledge extends ; and this because the causal connection 
between the efforts of men and ultimate victory depends on factors 
far more numerous than we are able to take into our calculation. 

So far as the feeling of relief which arises from prayer is concern- 
ed, it is the outcome of a spirit of resignation. Just as the litigant 
who has well-nigh worried himself to death over the intricacies of his 
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law-suit experiences a sudden feeling of soothing consolation on plac- 
ing the matter in the hands of the most competent lawyer in the 
country, in the same way, and precisely for the same reason, or reasons, 
does the devotee, who prays for divine assistance, experience a feeling 
characteristic of relief. If we analyse his feeling still further, we shall 
find it to consist in the cessation of mental agitation coupled with a 
sense of satisfaction and resignation, resulting from the belief that 
the best that could be done has been done under the circumstances. 

The response to prayer, which the superstitious seldom fail to. 
attribute to their deity, proceeds from one of the following sources, 
namely, 

(1) the soul itself, 

(2) some other living being, affected by our distress and moved by 

sympathy to help us out of our difficulties, and 

(3) coincidence. 

In the first case, the soul itself perceives the solution of its difficul* 
ties, or secures its objective ; in the second, it is assisted by some one 
from outside ; but in the third, it is obliged to what might be termed 
chance, pure and simple. 

All cases of response to prayer, as a matter of fact, really fall in 
the third category, for the very idea of response is a pure fiction of 
unreasoning faith.* So far as chance is concerned, it does not mean that 


* The facts of the modern European VVar may convince thoee who are not readily 
accessible to reason of the utter groundlessness of the belief in the existence of a 
beneficent Ruler of the Universe, both competent and anxious to grant the prayers of 
men. Its horrors lasted not a few short weeks or months, but for several years con- 
tinuously, in the course of which towns were depopulated, countries devaitatedj king- 
doms overthrown and hearth and home destroyed on a wholesale scale, plunging the 
whole world into misery, and transforming Europe itself into a regular shambles, reek- 
ing with the blood of no less than twenty million human beings, to say nothing 
of innocent beasts and birds. It is a record, in modem times, of prolonged 
privations, of unparalleled suffering and of bloody deeds of all conceivable shades of 
frightfulness, sparing neither sex nor age nor even innocence. All this, went on under 
the very nose, as it were, of our omniscient, omnipotent ruler of the world, and yet he 
did not see it fit to stir himself even to save defenceless women and innocent babes, or 
to put a speedy end to this world-wide calamity. It is not that his aid was not invoked 
or his intervention resented ; on the contrary, all conceivable foms of supplication'-- 
ordinary and special prayers, hymns, intercession service and the like — were repeatedly 
employed by men, all over the world, to move him in the matter. These facts speak 
for themselves, and prove, beyond the possibility of doubt, that the management of the 
world is not a function or concern of divinity, consisting as it does, in the perfection of 
vair&ffj^a (renunciation;, that is, desirelessness. For the same reason, the granting 
of bom to a worshipper or follower is not an attribute of godhood. 
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the occurrence of the event is brought about lawlessly or in violation 
of the natural Law, or what is the same thing in different words, by 
way of a miracle, but that its relation to the suppliants’s wish rests 
upon nothing more or less than their co-existence in point of time. The 
event itself was boiuad to happen and would have happened, as an 
independent happening, whether any one prayed for its occurrence or 
not, so that even its synchronism with prayer cannot be said to be due 
to the interference on the part of a prayer-granting agency in heaven. 
There are many such coincidences always occurring in nature which 
•even the most unreasoning deism will refuse to regard as instances of 
divine response to the outpouring of the human soul, e^g., the occur- 
rence of the death of an enemy or of some other form of calamity to his 
person or property. But if we are debarred from regarding these 
dark coincidences as response to prayer, because of their tendency to 
leave a stain on the honour and character of their ‘ perpetrators.’ 
what is our warrant for ascribing any other to the agency of a god ? 

The origin of the idea of prayer, it may be pointed out here, is 
to be found in the daily meditation of the Jainas, termed s^nuiyika, 
which is directly calculated to enable the soul to attain to its 
high ideal in the shortest possible time. The s^m<lyika consists in 
an endeavour to refrain from the commission of all kinds of sin for a 
certain period of time— usually for an antara-mukurta ( = about 48 
minutes)— every day. During this period one should engage oneself, 
with a cheerful mind in subduing one’s likes and dislikes, and 
should dissociate oneself mentally from all kinds of interests and 
undertakings of which the worldly personality is made up. The most 
valuable gain from s^m^yika is the cultivation of an ever-growing 
feeling of equanimity, that well-balanced state of mental quietude and 
serenity which is the foremost attribute of divinity. The necessity 
for a^mnyika will be apparent to any one who will ponder over the 
nature of the wide gulf which separates the actual from the potential ; 
for he who would become a God must first learn to behave as a God be- 
fore he can be allowed a seat in the Assembly of Gods. SBm^yika aims 
at the attainment of divinity through perfection in conduct, which, con- 
sisting, as it. does, in the purest and most complete form of renunciation, 
is the sole and the immediate cause of salvation, that is of wholeness 
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and freedom from the pain and misery of saAis^ra (births and 
deaths). 

The layman who has just entered the path observes the s^m^yika 
meditation but once daily in the morning, for he is not able to tear 
himself away from business and pleasure at that early stage in his 
spiritual career to be able to perform it more often ; but as he progres- 
ses onwards, he takes to its observance three times —morning, noon and 
evening— every day, gradually extending its duration also from one 
antara-muhf'trta to three times as much at each sitting. Theascetic who 
has successfully passed through the preliminary stages of renunciation, 
as a householder, is expected to bean embodiment of desirelessness it- 
self, so that his whole life is, as it were, a continuous s^m^yika from 
one end to the other. 

The quality or nature of meditation also varies with the progress 
of the soul, though its general aspect remains the same so long as its 
type is not changed from what is known as dharma dhyHna (religious 
meditation) to that termed ^ukla dhy^na, which is pure self-contem- 
plation in the highest sense. 

S^mayika consists in, 

1. repenting for the faults committed in the past, 

2. resolving to abstain from sinning in the future, 

3. renunciation of personal likes and dislikes, 

4. praise of Tirtkamkaras (Perfect Teachers or Gods), 

5. devotion to a particular Tirthamkaray and 

6. withdrawal of attention from the body, and its being directed 

towards the soul, i.e., the cultivating of a sensetof detach- 
ment from the body. 

Of these, the first two aim at the elimination of evil, or sin, 
the third at the development of a spirit of renunciation, the 
fourth and the fifth at impressing the soul, with reference to the 
lives of the Holy Ones, with the fact of its own divinity, and 
the last at the correction of the error of the body being taken for the 
man, as well as at the subjugation of ‘ flesh.’ Prayer, as it is understood 
in deistic theology, it will be seen, is incapable of achieving any of the 
happy results which flow from the observance of the sS^m^yika medi- 
tation ; for prayer is not connected with the goal in view by any such 
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thing as a chain of causes and effects which alone can be relied upon 
for the realizations of our aspirations and hopes. In the subjoined 
table we give the analyses of modern prayer and s^m^yika, side by 
side, for facility of comparison. 


Prayer. 


&dfndyilca. 

Begging for forgiveness of sins and 
other boons from another. 

1 

Exerting oneself to avoid sinning, by 
repenting for the sins already com- 
mitted, and by resolving not to 
commit others in the future. 


2 

Renunciation of likes and dislikes, which 
is the cause of mental equanimity 
and leads to blissfulness of l^ing. 

Praise of a wrathful creator, jealous of 
his unity t by one who can never as- 
pire to become his equal. 

3 

Praise of Tirthamkaras, who have at- 
tained to perfection by Their own 
exertion. 


4 

Devotion to one particular Tirthamkara 
whose biography is to be taken as 
furnishing inspiration to one’s own 
souL the Perfect One having risen to 
the status of Divinity from the or- 
dinary position of a sinful soul. 


5 

Correcting the prevalent, error of the 
body being taken for the man, and 
the conquest of ‘ flesh.' 


A glance at the left-hand side of the table suffices to demonstrate 
that the two chief characteristics of prayer are : 

1. one's dependence upon another than one's own self, and 

2. the denial of soul's divinity. 

That there is nothing commendable, but everything objectionable, 
in these elements will, we think, be quite plain to any one familiar 
with the nature of the soul and the effect of evil suggestion on its 
career, 

on the other hand, is the very process which is 
directly connected with the end in view in a causal way, and is, for 
that reason, the true method of meditation. 

But there is every reason to suppose and none to oppose the fact 
that the modern conception of prayer does not coincide with that of 
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the ancients, but has arisen, like all other errors of deistic theology, 
from a misinterpretation of its Scriptures, except where they are of 
too recent a date to be free from modern imperfections. For it is im- 
possible to believe that those very beings whose mythology shows them 
to have been fully aware of the divinity of the soul could have been so 
inconsistent with themselves as to immediately preach that it was 
not. 

As to the efficacy of prayer in those cases where the desired good 
is done by the soul itself, its why can be easily understood if we recall 
to mind the fact that the Subjective Mind is amenable to the law of 
suggestion.* so that any suggestion which may find its way to the 
adytum of the inner divinity will be at once carried out by it 
in so far as it is physically possible to do so. Jesus points 
out the proper method of ‘ praying,’ when he says : ‘‘ What things 
soever ye desire, when ye pray believe that ye receive them, and ye 

* Suggestion has been defined by hypnotists as the insinuation of a belief or im- 
pulse into the mind by any means, as by words or gestures, usually, by emphatic de- 
claration. The suggestion may come from outside, as from a hypnotist, or it may be 
what is known as auto-suggestion which means a suggestion by a person to himself. 
The wonderful histrionic ability displayed by hypnotized subjects in personated suggest- 
ed characters has often been remarked. But it is not acting a part. It is much 
mote than acting, for the subject believes himself to be the actual personality suggest- 
ed. As for the efficacy of suggestion, the principle is that the mind is endowed with 
the power to act upon and influence matter, just as it is liable to be influenced by 
matter. As Prof. William James shows : ' ' mental states occasion also changes in the 
calibre of the blood-vessels, or alteration in the heart-beats, or processes more subtle 
still, in glands and viscera. If these are taken into account, as well as acts which 
follow at some remote period, because the mental state was once there, it vsU be safe 
to lay down the general law that no mental modification ever occurs which is not accom- 
panied or followed by a bodily change.'" The effect of suggestion on the soul is even 
more remarkable, mere thought sufficing to produce immediate depression of spirits 
and the like. The rule of efficacy in these cases is that a suggestion that is known by 
the subject in his normal condition to be absolutely false will always excite at least a 
momentary opposition, for suggestion works most effectively on lines of least resist^* 
ance. But nepetition overcomes all resistances, so that when the subjective mind is 
confronted by two opposing suggestions the stronger one must necessarily prevail. It 
is a corollary to this that suggestion becomes most effective when the subject is induced 
to believe in its truth in his normal condition, that ia, on investigation, in the rational 
way. Hence the value of reasoned beliefs, that is faith. 

17 
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shall have them ** (Mark xi. 24). His ‘miracles' furnish ample illustra- 
tion of his teaching. He invariably asked those who came to him to 
be cured of their ailments and deformities, if they believed ; and 
never failed to tell them, after the cure, that it was their own faith 
which had wrought the miracle. It is recorded that when with his 
own people, in his own country, he could do no miracle, and marvelled 
because of their unbelief. Thus, if a man has no faith, neither God 
nor man can do anything for him. 

As regards the prayer known as the Lord's prayer, which was 
taught by Jesus to his disciples, that has nothing in common with 
the idea of an appeal for help which has been found to be objection- 
able, being nothing other than a form of mental renunciation in reality. 
Its best interpretation is to be found in the works of Swami Rama 
Tirtha from which we may quote the following 

Man shall not live by bread alone.’ Look here ! In the Lord’s prayer we 
say, * Give us this day our daily bread,’ and here we say that man shall not live by 
bread alone. Reconcile these statements ; understand them thoroughly. The mean- 
ing of that Lord's prayer, when it wa.? stated, ‘ Give us this day our daily bread,’ is 
not that you should be asking, the meaning of that is not that you should be craving, 
willing, and wishing ; not at all. This is not the meaning. The meaning of that 
was that even a king, an emperor, who is in no danger of not having his daily bread, 
even a prince who is sure that the daily bread is guaranteed to him, even he is to 
offer that prayer. If so, evidently ‘ Give us this day our daily bread,' does not mean 
that they should put themselves in the beggring mood, they should ask for material 
prosperity ; it does not mean that. That prayer means that everybody, let him be a 
prince, a king, a monarch, anybody, he is to look upon all these things around him, 
all the wealth and plenty, all the riches, all the beautiful and attractive objects as 
not his, as not belonging to him, as God's, God's ; not mine, not mine. That does not 
mean begging, but that means renouncing. Look here. ' Give us this day our daily 
bread.' That does not mean begging and asking, but it means rather renouncing and 
giving up ; giving up ,* renouncing unto God : that was the meaning of that. You know 
how unreasonable it is the part of a king to offer that prayer, ‘ Give us this day, 
etc.,* if it be taken in its ordinary sense. How unreasonable ? It becomes reasonable 
enough when the king, while he is offering that prayer, puts himself in the mood 
where all the jewels in his house, the house itself, ,‘all these he renounces, as it were, 
he gives them up, as it were, he disclaims them. He breaks his connections with 
them, 80 to say, and he stands apart from them. He is the monk of monks. He 
says this is God's ; thia table, everything lying upon the table is His ; not mine ; I do not 
possess anything. Anything that comes comes from my beloved One. He realizes it 
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that way. And if you take the meaning of * Give me this day, etc./ as explained 
just now by Rama, then you will find it consistent with * Man shall not live by bread 
alone.’ Tber you wiL find it consistent with it ; otherwise inconsistent,” 

It is, thus, obvious that to the illumined sagfe prayer is a mean- 
ingless term, ^lio is there beside his own Self to pray to ? Whose 
help to ask ? Who can help the Lord of the Universe ? Who but 
one’s own Self could have helped one in one’s troubles in the dream- 
land ? We have created our surroundings ourselves ; if they are 
not what they should be, we must change them ourselves. There is 
absolutely no good in weeping or wailing. Even when we say 
that God helps us he only helps us from w'ithin. The help 
really comes from the soul itself though we erroneously ascribe it 
to an outside God, There is no without, so to speak, to the 
self-sufficient soul, from where any help could come. We are the 
masters of our own destiny, however much we may be ignorant of our 
powers. Even the fihal liberation will come through our own exer- 
tion, though we might be now hoping to attain it through the grace 
of another. As Vivekananda says, the soul is like a prisoner lying in 
a prison, barred and chained from within, waiting for the arrival of 
the Liberator. We have called him, begged him, prayed to him to 
come, and are anxiously awaiting’his arrival. With faith we are sitting 
down, full of eager expectation and belief. When the time for redemp- 
tion comes, there is a rap on the door. We open it and peep out ; 
there is no one without. The rap is repeated ; but again there is no- 
body without, only our faith is now working with redoubled vigour 
from within. The prison door is now open, but there is nolredeemer 
without, for we have opened it ourselves ! Thus, all search after the 
gods and goddesses brings us back to the point whence we had started, 
that is, to one^s own Self, and man finds that ‘ the God whom he 
was searching in every little brook, in every temple, in little churches, 
in worse heavens, that God whom he was even imagining as sitting 
in heaven and ruling the World, is his own Self' ; — I am He, and He is 
Me ! Verily, “ I am in the Father, and ye in me and I in you " (John 
xiv. 20). None but ** I am " is the God, and this little bodily ' I ' is 
really only the cause of confusion ! 
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I heajrd a knock— a hard, hard, hard blow— 

On my door and cried I : ' Who is it ? Ho T 
I wcxidering waited entranced, and lo ! 

How soft and sweet Love whispered low, 

* Tis thou that knockest, do you not know V’ 

Ancient evolutionists declare that the true secret of evolution lies 
in the inherent inclination for the manifestation of perfection which is 
already within every being, and that this perfection is barred and the 
infinite tide behind is struggling to express itself. In the child the 
man is concealed and suppressed. The moment the door is opened, 
outrushes the suppressed man. So in man there is the potential God, 
kept in by the bars and locks of ignorance. When the ‘ KEY OF 
KNOWLEDGE ' is applied to the locks, the bars and bolts fly back, and 
Adam stands revealed in the full glory of “ I AM,*' the God. the 
Sat-Chit-Ananda ! 



CHAPTER VII 


YOGA 

“Each soul is potentially Divine. The goal is to manifest this Divinity within, 
by controlling nature, external and internal. Do this either by work, or worship, or 
psychic control, or philosophy, by one, or more, or all of these, and be free. This is 
the w’hole of religion. Doctrines, or dogmas, or rituals, or books, or temples, or forms, 
are but secondary details.'"— Yoga by Vivekananda. 

The foregoing treatment of the subject, it is to be hoped, has 
prepared the ground for further investigation into the nature of the 
methods that have been prescribed by different religions for the 
realization of the great ideal of perfection and happiness. We have 
now arrived at a point in our investigation into the nature of the 
Self when theoretical speculations must be replaced by practical 
achievements, when Self-realization must be brought within the 
domain of actual practical experience. We are now on the borders 
of Yoga which is the bridge between God and man. With its aid man 
can, not only catch glimpses of the blissful goal, but also cross the 
yawning abysm and enter the precincts of the heaven beyond in his 
own proper person. 

It is not our purpose here to enter into a detailed description of 
the numerous methods prescribed and the rules laid down for the 
initiation and guidance of the novice. We shall merely content our- 
selves with enquiring into the nature and practicability of the science, 
and with making brief, but general, observations on the subject, 
which are to be understood as giving merely the most rudimentary 
and elementary principles of the practical side of Yoga. 

It has been shown in the preceding pages that the cause of 
unhappiness, bondage and misery of the soul is purely and simply 
ignorance. It was on account of ignorance that Adam, instead of ‘ walk- 
ing in the company of the Lord God in the Garden of Eden, ’ was turned 
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out of it» and it is due to ignorance that * heaven ' has hitherto remained 
lost to us. It has been also seen that almost all the Redeemers and 
Saviours of the race, who have appeared in various ages and countries, 
have pointed out the primary means of redemption to consist in the 
knowledge of the Self. But this is true only in a general way, since it 
is one thing to know the truth and another to realize it ; for the very 
first requisite for realization is a firm, unshakable belief in the Truth. 
One must possess what Jesus would have called an unassailable, undy* 
ing Faith ; and the only test of faith is that one should not hesitate to 
risk one’s life on it. It is only so long as faith is . weak and the germ of 
doubt has not been annihilated that the pupil asks for leave to ‘ bury 
the dead.’ When the heart becomes saturated with belief in Truth, 
one would understand that no man ‘ having put his hand to the plough, 
and looking back ’ (Luke ix. 62) is worthy of the kingdom of God, 
and would ’ leave the dead to bury their dead ’ (Matt. viii. 22). without 
more ado. Who is there to be buried, the “I/' or the body? The 
man is, indeed, the “I,” and the body is merely a carcass of dead 
matter. But the “I” never dies, nor does it ever needs burial. 
Hence, he who wishes to enter into Life must leave such things 
as the burial of corpses to those who are spiritually dead, though 
they might be living and moving about physically. 

Yoga aims at imparting the knowledge of Truth, and, at the 
same time, at building up an unchanging, undying faith in the heart. 
It means union, or the linking together of man to God, or, more 
correctly, disunion, or separation from the objects of the senses, that 
is, from the perishable phenomenal world (Max Miiller). It is the 
science which leads the initiate by easy steps or gradations to the 
loftiest heights of Self-realization, till he stand face to face with the 
Object of his search. This is the best proof he can have of the 
truth of the doctrine. But, unfortunately, it can be had only 
when the disciple has crossed the thorny path and landed in safety 
at the goal, so that he has ultimately to depend on his intellect till 
such time as Omniscience shall arise in his soul. If he has succeeded 
iniprasping the truth, he will find his progress in Self-realization 
coihparatively easy, and signs and omens and other occurrences of 
a ‘ mysterious * nature will not be generally wanting to keep up his 
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spirits and cheer up his heart. There is no dark mysticism in this 
statement. The “Fair* is due to ignorance, so the removal of 
ignorance must reinstate us in power, glory and joy. But the 
difficulty is that it is not easy to induce one to set one's foot on the 
path, or to investigate the subject to .acquire the knowledge of the 
Self. Under the influence of the suggestion of identity with the 
outer encasement of matter, the physical body, he who is the Wor- 
shipped of the Universe, in the purity of his nature, is acting as if 
he were a slave ; the Master is doing the work of the coolie in his 
own house, and resents being told that he is the Master ! What is 
to be done to remove this fatal bondage ? 

Yoga teaches us that knowledge is the only means whereby 
the spell can be broken. Obviously, it is the state of one's belief 
which has to be affected, so that one may be able to purge the mind 
of the wrong impression of inferiority and * duality.' But belief can- 
not be changed except by reason, that is, knowledge. Hence, it is 
clear that knowledge alone is the weapon which can attack wrong 
impressions and destroy false beliefs. Let us take a couple of practi- 
cal instances to illustrate the principle. Suppose a child sees a rope 
in a dark room and fancies it to be a serpent, and is afraid to go into 
that room. How will you remove the erroneous impression of the 
child ? Will you not lift him up in your arms, and take him to the 
fancied serpent, and let him satisfy himself in every manner that his 
belief was a mistaken one ? Suppose, again, that a man is hypnotiz- 
ed to believe that he is haunted by a devil, and is consequently in a 
terrible plight. What will you do for him ? Will you not ‘ Wake ' 
him up and let him see that the devil, which was haunting him, was 
the merest illusion ? 

The human race are similarly hypnotized into the belief that 
they are wretched ignorant beings, evil by nature and birth, and 
doomed to suffer all sorts of rebuffs and disappointments at the hands 
of destiny and the forces of Nature. What is your duty here ? Will 
you not treat them as you have treated the two previous cases ? 
Just wake them up, so that they may see for themselves that lihe 
whole thing is a delusion. Like the child in the illustration, man 
believes that there is, in the chamber of his heart, the black serpent 
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of Evil, and is unhappy thereby. There is only one way of removing: 
the wrong impression from his mind, and that is to convince him that 
there is no serpent, but God Himself in his heart. Your assuring 
him that his belief is wrong, on the authority of any or all of the 
Buddhas, Christs, Muhummads and others will be of no avail at all. 
You must remove all doubt from his mind, but that can be done only 
when he has been led to think and experiment for himself, to his 
utter satisfaction. Says Swami Rama Tirtha 

“If the sun should say to the mangoes of Bombay, as I revealed my warmth 
and light to the birch and cedar trees of the Himalayas, I will not do so to 
you, you must grow and flourish on my revelations of goodness and power to those 
beautiful mountainous giants, the Bombay mangoes would be no more. Neither 
could the lilies of the field live on the sun that shone upon the garden- apples, nor could 
Shakespeare, Newton or Spencer live upon a revelation made to Buddha, Christ or 
Muhammad. So have we to solve our own problems and to begin to see with our own 
eyes, rather than to continue peeping through the eyes- of our most venerable Seers 
and the Sages of the past gone by. 

It is impossible to satisfy the child by quoting authority. Per- 
fect conviction follows only a total annihilation of doubt, which 
necessitates an exhaustive investigation to one's own satisfaction. 
A child is liable to regard his most loving authority as capable of 
erring ; so is man. As to the degree of perfection and permanency 
of faith and the value of auto-suggestion based on mental conviction, 
Hudson well says (The Law of Mental Medicine) 

. faith is as essential to success .... by scientific methods as by any 
other. < But there are three advantages in this regard which are incident to scientific 
methods. The first is that the requisite faith can be acquired by study and reasoning : 
the second is that the faith is perfect, for the reason that it is acquired through 
knowledge and confirmed by reason ; and the third is that the faith thus acquired 
and sanctioned becomes at once a permanent possession, because there can arise no 
adverse auto-^uggestjons from the objective mind to weaken its potency. * * * 
Hence it is that suggestions which are based upon scientific truths, other things being 
equal, are necessarily the most potent in their influence and permanent in their 
effect," 

Yoga insists on each man working out his salvation himself. 
Every one according to this system has to stand on his own legs; none 
may claim support from his neighbour. If one person out of half 
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a dozen is demesmerised, it is not of any value to others who do not 
undergo the ‘ unwinding ' process themselves. Each one must dis- 
cover and apply the KEY OF KNOWLEDGE to his own heart where 
the serpent of darkness is supposed to be in hiding. You must remove 
your own doubts, one by one, for no one but you yourself know what 
your doubts are. This is the very first principle. It will, in due 
course of time, bring its reward, which is self-reliance. Its develop- 
ment is the first sign of success. The wonderful success of the man 
of science is due to his self-reliance. 

The next essential is meditation, without which no knowledge is 
possible. One may believe the conclusions arrived at by others to be 
correct, but this is merely a second-hand method. Unless we have 
thought over the point for ourselves, we can never be certain of the 
result, and the germ of doubt cannot be said to have been killed. The 
only way of effectively destroying doubt is to revolve the thing to be 
meditated upon, in all its bearings in the mind, that is, to dissect it, to 
analyze it, to cut it to pieces, and to pry into it from all possible 
points of view. When an opinion is formed as the result of the fore- 
going processes, it will never admit of doubt. The difference between 
a conclusion arrived at after proper investigation and one heard from 
another is precisely that between a house founded on rock and one 
built on sand. Meditation is the process of classification and general- 
ization of facts into principles, and it is obvious that no sound ground- 
ing of knowledge can be possible without it. But meditation depends 
on concentration, which is the real secret of success. 

Concentration means the focussing of force on a point, the mobiliza- 
tion of the army on the frontier of the territory to be attacked. If 
we wish to make a conquest of Russia, we must bring our forces to 
bear against her on a point. It will not do to send a million soldiers 
to St. Petersburgh, individually and one after another ; for it will 
require only a handful of the Russians to kill each individual struggler 
as he emerges on the scene. A handful of soldiers properly handled 
will achieve great victories, but their energies must not be dissipated 
in all directions. Says a thoughtful writer 

“ How has all this knowledge in the world been gained but by concentration of 
the powers of mind ? Nature is ready to give up her secrets if we only know how to 
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knock, to give her the necessary blow, and the strength and the force of the blow come 
through concentration. There is no limit to the power of the human mind. The more 
concentrated it is, the more power is brought to bear on one point, and that is the 
secret”— Vivekananda. 

The question now arises, how to concentrate one's mind ? A 
number of methods have been suggested for this purpose which 
Hinduism deals with under four heads, namely, Hatha Yoga, Bhakti 
Yoga, Raja Yoga and JuAna Yoga. These are prescribed according to the 
capacity and qualifications of the aspirant. Hatha Yoga aims at 
producing the desired attitude of concentration by controlling the 
physical body, and at purifying and uplifting the mind by restraining 
the senses. Its severe practices are said to prepare the Yogi for 
the higher methods of Raja Yoga. Bhakti Yoga is the path of 
Love of the Divine, through which man becomes merged in the 
beatific state of a vision divine in his own soul. He thus 
discovers the real side of Life, and reaches the same point of 
indifference to the objects of the senses as does the follower on the 
path of Hatha Yoga. Then comes Raja Yoga, the science of God- 
realization by the control of the mind itself. The most important one 
of all these methods, however, is what is known as J uana Yoga, 
that is, the Path of union through knowledge, which deals with the 
great questions regarding Life and the nature of things. It is the 
science of the Real, which, by showing the hollow nature of the 
objects of the senses, enables one to renounce them with ease. 

Of these four systems the aspirant may select the one which is 
most suited to his inclination and surroundings. However, it is JhSna 
Yoga which is recommended as the true path ; for knowledge alone can 
destroy the germ of doubt and engender overwhelming faith in the 
heart. In a general sort of way it has been said that the educated 
classes will find the Jn.lna and the Raja Yoga paths more suitable to 
their needs than the other two. The ignorant and the less educated 
people, who cannot find time enough for the severe austerities of 
Hatha Yoga, on the one hand, and whose pursuits in life, leave them 
with but little inclination and time to proceed along the paths of the 
Jn^lna, or the Bhakti Yoga, on the other, will find the path of Raja 
Yoga, the best means of progressing towards the goal. Bhakti Yoga 
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is the most suitable method for the average men and women of the 
world ; while all the rest who are inclined that way and who can 
afford to bear and undergo the austerities and hard practices of 
Hatha Yoga may proceed along that road. 

Such is the general scheme of the process of realization to be 
gathered from the Hindu Scriptures. This fourfold classification, 
however, lacks scientific validity and is quite artificial, not with- 
standing that it seems at first sight to provide a path to suit every 
temperament. For the truly scientific method of salvation, like all 
other scientific methods, can be but one, irrespective of the question 
whether it suit the fancy of all men or not? Certainly, no good 
can come of our abandoning the scientific path to suit different 
temperaments, for while all endeavours to humour individual idiosyn- 
crasies are bound to fail to develop second-rate talent, or capacity, 
on the one hand, the validity of the means employed is also vitiated 
at once by a compromising spirit, on the other. We do not allow the 
soldier to select for himself whether he would undergo the necessary 
drill or not. He has got to do so if he wishes to join the army ! The 
same is the case with the training of the will for spiritual progress- 

Factitious as the above classification of the subject-matter has 
been seen to be, it is nevertheless one which is eminently useful for 
our requirements, since it furnishes a fairly suitable basis for the 
comparative study of the principles underlying the methods of 
self-realization laid down in different religions. We shall, therefore, 
adhere to it as far as possible for the purposes of the present inves- 
tigation. 

To proceed with the subject, the object of concentration differs 
in the four systems. The jndni (he who follows Jndna Yoga) has 
the self directly as the object of his concentration. The follower 
of Raja Yoga aims at the attainment of ‘ SawMdhi ’—a state in which 
the purity of the mind enables the soul to acquire perfect i/7 ana, and 
to enjoy the bliss of being, arising from the expulsion of all elements 
of desire from its consciousness. The bhaktcCs intense, undivided, 
impassioned love of the Teacher (God) constitutes his concentration ;* 

* ** Love concentrates all the powers of the will without effort, as when a man 
falls in love with a woman (Inspired Talks) by Vivekananda. 
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and the physical austerities of the Hatha-Yogi, practised with a 
view to curb down the desiring manas (mind), are sufficient concentra- 
tion for him. But all this diversity of method also is merely one of form, 
the real object of spiritual concentration throughout being one and 
the same, namely, the realization of one’s identity or ‘ sameness ’ 
with God, in other words, the establishing of the individual soul in 
the state of Sat-Chit-Ananda-ship. 

Many people find it difficult to concentrate their mind on 
religious subjects, and, on that account, are inclined to find 
fault with it. The fault, however, does not lie with the mind, 
but with the association of ideas which we form for our- 
selves. For concentration is not opposed to the nature of the 
mind which entertains but one idea at a time. The difficulty which 
novices experience is, thus, due, not to the lack of the power of 
concentration in the mind, but to the lack of suitable associations. 
It is the association of ideas which determines the point of concentra- 
tion, that is to say, the point on which the mind is generally concentrat- 
ed, or on which it can be fixed with ease. A tradesman, for instance, 
finds his mind as a rule absorbed in matters pertaining to his particular 
trade, and experiences no difficulty in concentrating it on the details 
of his business, yet the same tradesman does not, generally and with- 
out special causes, find it easy to apply it to the business of another, 
and will find it difficult to make it interested even in his own if the 
more immediate personal interests be centred elsewhere, e.p.,ifhe 
happen to fall in love. In the last mentioned case, his mind will refuse 
to linger on the detail of his business, and will run away towards 
the more absorbing love affair. Nor does be need any instructions in 
the art of concentration, which comes spontaneously with love. It is 
clear from this that the subject on which the mind dwells the longest 
is necessarily the one which excites the liveliest interest, for the 
time being ; in other words, the subject of concentration is determined 
by the most paramount inclinations, emotions, and passions in every 
individual case. And, since our inclinations, emotions and passions 
depend, to a great extent on the association of ideas, it follows that 
change of association is all that is required to interest the mind in 
any particular subject. Those who wish to develop the power of 
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concentration on any particular subject should, therefore, change 
their old modes of thought, and cultivate suitable associations for the 
new subject. Therefore, the company of swamis, devotees and others, 
who have renounced the world for God-realization, is about the best 
means of turning the mind Godward. The same result can be achiev- 
ed, though with greater labour, by a constant perusal of books which 
deal with matters pertaining to God-realization. 

Another thing to bear in mind is that the subject of concentration 
is neither the name, nor the form, nor the size of a thing, but its 
significance, or purport. The mind cannot, for long, be concentrated 
on a subject the paucity of whose detail renders it unworthy of con- 
templation. A chess-player, for example, will soon get tired of look- 
ing merely at the chess-board and ‘men,’ but will goon playing 
the game, unmindful of time and most other things, without finding 
his interest flagging. In this lies one of the chief objections to idola- 
try. If the subject for concentration be only the name and form 
of the devotee’s idol, obviously there is nothing of much value to be 
obtained by such devotion ; for the mind having speedily mastered the 
few physical details thus presented to it for concentration of thought, 
gradually loses all interest in the idol and wanders away from it. 
Few, however, are degenerate enough to worship the blocks of stone 
in temples or pagodas. What is actually worshipped in most cases 
is the Paramdtman— whether the devotee has a true conception of 
Divinity or not, is a different matter— whose symbol the image in 
stone becomes on consecration. It follows from this that the subject 
which presents the greatest variety of detail is the one on which 
mind can be concentrated without ennui. Hence, the Self or Soul, 
as the repository of an infinity of divine attributes is the only subject 
in which mind can find food for meditation and entertainment enough 
for all eternity. 

The value of concentration has been recognized by all the foun- 
ders of the religions of the world who have recommended different 
methods of Yoga, according to their lights. Muhammad pointed out 
the path of Resignation* to the will of Allah as the means of getting 

* Resignation to the will of God means a complete eif acement of the personal 
will. The bhakta has ears and eyes only for the Lord ; he readily and cheerfully 
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into Heaven ; Jesus preached Faith, Knowledge, and Renunciation 
for bringing the Kingdom of Heaven into manifestation ; other 
saviours and sages have laid down, more or less, the same rules. 
In each and every instance stress is laid, directly or by necessary 
implication, on mental concentration, which religion does not hesitate 
to describe as the key-note of siuccess. 

The object of concentration should be, firstly, the denial of 
duality, which means a denial of the imaginary unbridgeable gulf, set 
up by modern theology between God and man, that is, of the suppos- 
ed, eternal, unqualified inferiority of man and of his inability to attain 
to Godhood, and, secondly, the positive assertion of the Divinity of 
the Self. This should be the real aim and object of concentration. 
Whenever we can find time for it —and the oftener we do it the 
better— we should settle down to concentrate on these points, and, if 
we have faith in the teaching, we would very soon begin to feel that 
we are on the right path. A few moments' concentration, with faith, 
is all that is needed to show one that one's labour has not been in vain. 
It is the best proof that one can ask for, or that can be furnished by 
any system. As we persevere in concentration we shall realize that 
what we have considered happiness hitherto is a condition foreign to 
the very notion of bliss. The modern man looks upon the Yogi as an 
idle fanatic of chimerical dreams, but that is because he has no true 

obeys all divine commands, however strongly opposed to his own personal interests. 
Something like the spirit of Abraham who is said to have got ready to sacrifice his 
son, at the command of Jehovah, is required for resignation. There must be no 
grumbling or murmuring against the harshness of fate, or the injustice of the com- 
mandment. The ideal devotee does not enquire into the reason why, but cheerfully, 
even blindly, obeys all injunctions, believing that he will thereby reach his goal. 
Krishna also declared : “ Flee unto Him (the Self) for shelter with all thy being; by 
His grace shalt thou obtain supreme peace, the everlasting dwelling place” (Bhagavad 
Gita, xviii. 62). The devotees hold that when the soul gives up self-interest, subdues 
self-conceit, crushes out all notions of self-importance, and tears out, as it were, from 
its heart, the very idea of egotism, then the burden of salvation becomes the burden 
of the Self, and, like the mother ever watchful over the child that is completely 
resigned in her arms, he looks upon it as his duty to do everything for the man 
who thus surrenders himself to his God. Such is the proper attitude of resignation^ 
which, in its true import, simply means lofty devotion to the great spiritual Ideal. 
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notion of what happiness implies. Just think over what it means. 
What is happiness ? Whether accumulating wealth, surrounding 
one’s self with all sorts of furniture and nick-nacks, eating dinners, 
holding interviews, forming courts and becoming courtiers, fighting 
law suits, engaging in warfare and shedding the blood of one another, 
giving oneself airs of importance, belittling others losing one’s self- 
composure in the vindication of real or supposed grievances, con- 
stantly seeking but never finding happiness in the infatuations of the 
world, and finally drowning the senses in sheer desperation in tempo- 
rary artificial stimulation, and looking for consolation in each other’s 
impotent sympathy,— whether all or any of these constitute happiness, 
or do breaking through the fetters of conventionality, rising above 
the feeling of impotent helplessness, securing freedom from mundane 
anxieties and cares, living at peace with each and every and all 
manifestations of life, radiating good-will and Love all round, unres- 
trained, free, enjoying nature’s highest gift, that is. Life, here and 
now, being master of death, disease and destiny ? Need we repeat which 
of these opposite sets of circumstances is to be considered happy ? 

Taking an Indian ascetic as an embodiment of idleness, an 
advocate of modern civilization once demanded of Swami Rama Tirtha 
when he was visiting America : 

“ Why do you import your Asiatic laziness to America */ Go out. Do some 
good. ’ ' * 

As to the basic principle of “ ddng good " of which our brethren in the West 
like BO much to talk, it is exhausted with helping the needy, aiding the injured, and 
protecting the undefended till such time as they can regain strength, or stand upon 
their own legs, to enter into the deadly struggle for existence, which is character- 
istic of the purely animal side of Hfe, Two features ac once sfhnd out in bold relief 
before us in the most flattering picture of this humane work of philanthropy, and 
these are ; 

1 . the inability of the poor to participate in the work, and 

2. the temporary nature of the relief afforded. 

Now, as to the first of these, it is obvious that one without time or moi^y can- 
not indulge in it to any great extent, so that tho-se who have to eara their livelihood 
by daily labour are debarred, by no fault of theirs, from participating appreciably 
in the doing of good ; and, as regards the second, it is obvious that the aim is not 
to put the object of philanthropy altogether above want, but, at best, to point out 
the way whereby he might earn a living. Besides, the good that might result from 
such acts of philanthropy is confined to the material side of life. The philanthropist 
is incapable of finding a cure for the mental ailments and spmtual disorders of 
the soul as is the doctor or the musician. It is religion and religion alone which can 
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The Swami replied 

“ As to doing good, is not that profession already chokeful, over-cr<iwded ? 
Leave me alone, 1 and my Rama (God). Laziness did you say? Oriental laziness? 
Why, what is laziness ? Is it not laziness to keep floundering in the quagmire of 
conventionality and let oneself flow down the current of custom or fashion, and sink 
like a dead weight in the well of appearances and be caught in the pond of possession 
and spend the time, which should be God's, in making gold and call it doing good ? 
Is it not laziness to practically let others live your life and have no freedom in dress, 
eating, walking, sleeping, laughing and weeping, not to say anything of talking ? 
Is it not laziness to lose your Godhead ? What for is this hurry and worry, this break- 
neck , hot haste and feverish rush? To accumulate almighty dollars like others, and 
what then ? To enjoy as others? No, there is no enjoyment in running after enjoy- 
ment. 0 dear dupes of opinions, why postpone your enjoyment ? Why don't you 
sit down here, in this Natural Garden, on the banks of this beautiful mountain stream, 
and enjoy the company of your real blood relations— free air, silvery light, playful 
water, and green earth— relations of which your blood is really formed ? Hide- 
bound in caste are the civilized nations. They separate themselves from fellow- 
beings and exile themselves from free open nature and fresh, fragrant natural life 
into close drawing-rooms,— dens and dungeons. They banish themselves from the 
wide world, excommunicate themselves from all creation, ostracize themselves from 
plants and animals. By arrogating to themselves the airs of superiority, prestige, 
respectability, honour, they cut themselves into isolated stagnation. Have mercy, 
my friends, have mercy on yourselves. The wealth swept out of the possession of the 
more needy and added to your property by organized craft will enable you simply to 
have sickening dinners of hotels and taverns, and furnish you with pallid countenances 
and conventional loi)ks, will imprison you in boxes called rooms, choked with the stink of 
artificiality, will keep you all the time in the restlessness of mind excited by all sorts of 
unnatural stimulants, physical and mental. Why all such fuss for mere self-delusion ? 
In the name of such supposed pleasures lose not your hold on the real joy. No need 
of beating about the bush ; come, enjoy the Now and Here. Come, lie with me on 
the grass." 

and does help suffering humanity in the last-named kinds of disorders, and whatever 
sympathy, peace, or cheerfulness philanthropy is able to evoke, or inspire, in the 
patient, is due to the straggling notions of religion which the mind of the philanthro- 
pist might be impressed with. Hence, philanthropy as an ideal is neither open to 
all alike, nor productive of permanent good. Kill the element of religion to which 
she is wedded, and philanthropy will sacrifice herself over its funeral pyre. She exists 
by religion, and for religion. But she is utterly incapable of taking the place of religion 
w’hich aspires to make men not fit enough to enter into the deadly strife of existence 
to kill out all their unfit brethren, but to raise them all, the fit and the unfit alike, to 
the supreme status of Godhood. Hence, however commendable philanthropy be in 
itself,— and it is certainly noble work — it is confined to a narrower sphere of activity 
and usefulness than religion in its purest form. Thus, while a life devoted to religion 
necessarily comprises philanthropic activity in all its phases, philanthropy might not 
always be based on the sound principles of religious piety and virtue. 
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How well does the Yogi poet sing 

“ The moon is up : they see the moon, 

I drink Thine eyebrow's light. 

Big fair they hold, full crowded soon. 

I watch and w'atch Thee, source of Light. 
Nay, call no surgeons, doctors, none, 

For me my pain is all delight. 

Adieu, ye citizens, cities good-bye ! 

Oh, welcome, dizzy, ethereal heights ! 

O Fashion and custom, virtue and vice, 

O Laws, convention, peace and fight, 

O Friends and foes, relations, ties, 

Po ssession, passion, wrong and right. 
Good-bye, O Time and space, good-bye : 
Good-bye, O world, and Day and Night ! 
My love is flowers, music, light. 

My love is day, my love is night. 

Dissolved in me all dark and bright. 

Oh, what a peace and joy ! 

Oh leave me alone, my love and I, 
Gcx)d-bye, good-bye, good-bye.”— Rama. 


Such is the good-bye of the Yogi when he renounces the false 
world to be absorbed in the Real. It is the music of the soul which 
has realized the illusory nature of this world of births and deaths, and 
caught a glimpse of the happy home beyond the Vale of Tears. 

Robed in the beautiful white trousseau of spirituality, veiled in 
the halo of virgin purity, blushing with the hope of the realization 
of the sweetest of expectations of a maiden passion, forgetting the 
father, the mother, the brother, the sister, and other distracting ties 
of the world, having turned her back on the toys and things and other 
attractions of childhood's state, immei*sed gopikaAike in the sweet 
meditation of the Cow-herd's* all-absorbing love, with the bouquet 
of the omnge blossoms of pure thoughts in one hand, and the lamp 
of jrfTjua (true wisdom), ever trimmed and ready to guide her steps 
towards the Bridegroom, the moment he comes, in the other, the 
Soul of the Yogi prepares herself for her union with the Lord. She 

* Krishna or ChrLstos. 

18 
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has no fear, no uneasiness, no doubt about his coming ; and the 
lamp is kept constantly burning, lest he turn away on seeing the brid- 
al chamber plunged in darkness. The idea of the wastage of oil is 
foreign to the notion of love. Better that all the oil in the world 
be consumed, in waiting and watching for the Lord, than that there 
should be the least disappointment in Love. The Bridegroom wants 
only undivided love ; he is highly jealous in his love alfairs, and 
does not allow idols of cupidity and attachment to prevail against 
him. At the faintest idea of calculating commerpialism he turns 
his back on the bridal chamber. If the bride fears the loss of oil, 
or allows her laziness to have the better of her love, the Bridegroom 
also fears the contamination of such a bride. “ Therefore, take ye 
heed, watch and pray : for ye know not when the time is ” (Mark, 
xiii. 33), Such is the beautiful lesson to be learnt from the parable 
of ten maidens propounded by Jesus (Matthew, xxv. 1-12). 

If you want real happiness, it will come to you by the right use 
of concentration alone. So long as you do not give up your false 
ideals of bustling worldly life, you stand in your own way and debar 
yourself from true joy. When rightly understood, the inner forces 
of life can be rendered of valuable assistance for the uplifting of 
each other, and even modern civilization utilized as a means of 
further progress, if we only direct its future evolution on lines 
which are compatible with the spiritual requirements of the real Man. 

We do not decry civilization at all so far as its own sphere of 
action is concerned. It has its good points, and has gone a long 
way to improve the condition of the masses in certain particulars. 
But we must not lose sight of the distinction between racial and indi- 
vidual interests nor confound salvation with railways and telegraphs, 
or even with sanitation and hygiene. The ‘ fall ’ has to be reversed by 
each and every one of us individually ; racial civilization cannot aid 
us much in this direction. Civilization will not take any nation into 
paradise in a body ; for its doors are opened only for individuals, not 
for races. All our boasted railways, telegraphs, appliances and 
inventions, which constitute our civilization, or, at least, a major 
portion of it are merely for national aggrandizement ; to the indivi- 
dual they cannot be said to have brought anything like unalloyed 
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happiness. And if we add to these considerations the long list of 
those unfortunate beings who have fallen victim to the march 
of civilization, and of those who have been crushed under the 
wheels of the Jugger-naut car of science and culture, we shall learn 
to estimate modern progress at its true worth. 

There is no doubt, however, that civilization can be made to 
uplift both the individuals and masses, and to benefit large bodies 
of men collectively. The idea of collective worship explains how 
this is possible ; for the power of concentration increases with the 
increase in the number of persons of one mind. Public worship 
owes its origin to this idea of collective concentration. A simple 
illustration of the power of collective concentration is to be found in 
the phenomenon of table-rapping. In explaining this kind of pheno- 
mena, Swami Rama Tirtha observes : — 


“ Rama tells you that what your Scriptures say about the Gods becoming 
visible on the occasions of YajHa ceremonies is indeed literally true. But that 
simply proves the power of collective concentration. The latest researches of 
psychology show that the effect of concentration increases, as the square of the 
number of one-minded people present on the occasion. That is the virtue of aataanga. 
Now, if Rama alone can materialize any idea he pleases, how much more could the 
hundreds and thousands of people of one mind, chanting the same hymn, thinking 
the same form, help materializing it ?'* 


The reason why our collective worship is incapable of achieving 
any great results nowadays, is to be found in the fact that people 
are lacking in the power of concentration. Of the scores of persons 
who generally pray in mosques, or unite in worship in churches, no 
two individuals can be said to have their minds concentrated oh the 
same idea. 

Is it not the want of faith in religion and a little too much interest 
in the mundane things which is the cause of evil amongst us? So long as 
we suffer ourselves to drift away from the truth, it is the merest mock- 
ery to attend the church. When we go to worship God, let it be with 
the purest heart and with undivided attention. It is worth while to 
understand the reason why temples and churches and other kinds of 
places of worship came into existence. The following from ‘ The Raja 
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Yoga will be found to contain a fairly accurate explanation of the 
matter : — 

"Those of you-who can afford it will do better to have a room for this (Yo») 
p^ice alone; do not sleep in that room, it must be kept holy : you must not eXr 
the room until you have bathed, and are perfectly clean in body and mind Place 
flwersm that room always; they are the best surroundings for a yogi' also pictures 
that are pleMmg. Burn incense morning and evening. Have no quarrelling, or anger 
or unholy t^hts m that room. Only allow those persons to enter wh^are of th^ 
same thought as you. Then by and by there will be an atmosphere of holiness in that 
room, and when you are miserable, sorrowful, doubtful, or your mind is disturbed the 
very fact of entering that room will make you calmer. This was the idea of the temple 
and the church. . . . The idea is that by keeping holy vibrations there the place becomes 
and remains illumined.’* 


V/e may now proceed to a consideration of the principle of non- 
attachment to the fruits of action. Here, again, the object is to rid 
the soul of its worldly desires. Work we all must perform to avoid 
stagnation, but it is essential that we should not make our happiness 
dependent on its result. The significance of work, in religion, is very 
different from what we ordinarily understand by the word By work 
in its religious sense, is not meant the plodding drudgery of the toiler 
after riches, nor the performance of labour, whether mental or physical 
for the sake of gain. " Work in Vedanta, ” says Swami Rama Tirtha’ 
"always means harmonious vibrations with the Real Self and attune^ 
ment with the Universe. This unselfish union with the One Reality 
which is the only real work, is often times labelled and branded as no 
work, or idleness.” Spiritual ‘ work,’ certainly, does not mean labour 
for some worldly gain. The real significance of work in religion is the 
contemplation of one’s own pure Atman ! 

It is only a labourer who works for gain to satisfy his vulgar 
cravings. The Master never labours for worldly gain ; his enjoyment 
of his true Self is sufficient return for him. The object of work is the 
renunciation of desires, since they keep us entangled in delusion 
Desireds a confession of being wanting in fulness, and by force of the 
law, ‘as you think, so you become,’ materializes the condition of 
deficiency in physical terms. The Whole cannot have a desire in him 
The natural perfection of the soul remains hidden only so long as we 
do not renounce attachment to the fruit of action. When we come 
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round to take the right view, we shall look upon worldly attachments 
as love of the fair but false objects in dreams. The love of the false 
ones is bound to be productive of suffering and sorrow. Knowing this, 
should we fall in love with them ? This is the secret. Work done 
impersonally is of the highest merit. The moment we stake our happi- 
ness on the result of the work in hand, mind loses its tranquillity, 
and intellect its foresight. This is an old principle, and is well brought 
out in one of Lytton’s interesting novels. So long as Zanoni looked on 
the World as a mere spectator, he could read the destinies of the race, 
and shape the events to his liking ; but the moment he fell in love with 
the fair but frail and doubting Viola, he came down to her level, lost 
his command over the Powers and Elements, and was unable to keep 
the hideous monster, the Dweller on the Threshold, from obtruding 
itself on his thoughts. 

In practice, the principle of non attachment to the fruit of action 
must signify the curbing of passions and desires, if it is not to become 
a license for free indulgence of the senses, in the name of duty and 
dharma. For, individual motives being the main -spring of all human 
activity, it is idle to talk of non-attachment to the fruit of action where 
evil action itself is not abandoned altogether. As a matter of fact, no 
man ever performs what he is not interested in doing in some sort of 
way, so that the continuance of evil actions must be ultimately trace- 
able to individual interest and desires. Besides this, it is also incumbent 
on the soul, at a certain stage of its spiritual progress, to rise above 
the sense of worldly duty, to attain to the highest good. The 
aspirant cannot then afford to return to the world even to bury a dead 
parent (Cf. Matt. viii. 22), notwithstanding that the sense of worldly 
duty unmistakably points that way. It is, thus, the curbing of 
passions and desires which is intended by the doctrine, not their 
free indulgence in the guise of religion. 

In dealing with this subject, it is worth while to under- 
stand the truth about sensual enjoyment. , The question is : 
is the sense of enjoyment in the objects or in the mind ? 
In different words, is the sensation of pleasure or pain one ex- 
periences in connection with sense-objects in the mind, or outside 
it? 
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Now, if pleasure and pain, were the property of objects, it is 
obvious that every one would be aifected by them in one and the 
same manner ; but it is well-known that all persons are not affected 
by the same object alike. The most delicious food tastes insipid on 
a full stomach, and bitter and repugnant in disease ; while hunger 
acts as a sauce to an indifferently cooked dish. 'Tastes differ,’ is a 
very old saying, but its validity is not impaired by its age. If ' taste ’ 
really resided in food, there would be no differences in its enjoyment 
among men. But, since all persons do not enjoy the same dish 
in the same way, it follows that ‘ taste ' is not in the food, but 
in the attitude or inclination of the mind towards it. The same 
considerations apply to the remaining senses. Out of the one and 
the same object different persons derive different experiences of 
pleasure and pain. One man esteems a beautiful woman with the 
reverent love of a dutiful son, another looks upon her as a daughter, 
a third loves her as his wife, while a fourth, fascinated by her 
charms, entertains thoughts of lust for her. Obviously, then, the 
pleasure each of them derives from her person is different from that 
of the others, and yet the object is one and the same. Again, all the 
pleasure one derives from her changes into disgust if she happen to 
display nasty temper, or become unchaste. Sometimes in dreams 
one experiences such pleasures that the sense of enjoyment lingers 
behind a long time even in the waking state. The Vogi, therefore, 
holds that pleasure and pain are not in the objects of the senses, but 
in the mind,** and are determined by the attitude which it assumes 
towards them. Knowing this, he discards the pursuit of the plea- 
sures of the world, and becomes absorbed in enjoying the enjoyments 
of the source of joy itself. 

It is now easy to understand the sense of the saying, “Every 
one that hath forsaken houses, or brethren, or sisters, or father, or 
mother, or wife, or children, or lands, for my name’s sake, shall 
receive an hundredfold, and shall inherit everlasting life” (Matt, 
xix. 29). It simply means that by giving up the pleasures of the 

* W« ais not to be taken as denying certain physical properties and chemical 
action to material things ; what is meant is the denial of tha attribatioo of pleasure 
and pain as appertaining to them independently of the mind which is affected by them. 
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senses and the ties with which we are bound to the world for the 
sake of the soul (Jesus=the ideal or the soul), we become heir to the 
hundredfold joy of Self-realization, and come into life eternal. 

The Yogi understands the nature of happiness, and knows it to 
be very different from the pleasures of the senses. He loves only the 
thrill of delight characteristic of Wholeness and Perfection. In the 
conscious enjoyment of real joy he finds it difficult, as it were, to keep 
back the words, “happy, happy; I am happy, which constantly 
rise to his lips ! No royalty under the sun can lay claim to any such 
experience. The world reads, ‘ Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs 
is the Kingdom of Heaven ' (Matt. v. 33), but it is the Yogi 
who realizes it. Men only vaguely talk of God, but the Yogi knows 
himself to be the enjoyer of the divine status, and feels his own 
heart-beating in harmony with the ‘ Divine Heart.' This is the very 
last stage of progress When the aspirant gets established in this 
state, he is said to have attained to aamddhi {i.e., the ecstatic trance). 

When thou hast reached that state, the portals that thou hast to conquer on 
the path fling open wide their gates to let thee pass, and Nature's strongest mlglilt 
possess no power to stay thy course " (The Voice of The Silence). 

He has touched the summit of attainment, and, like a conqueror, 
stands triumphant, his mind like a calm and boundless Ocean spreading 
out in shoreless Space, holding the powers of Life and Death in his 
hand. What the World regards as miracles are the most ordinary 
manifestations of his powers. Virtue flows from his person towards all ; 
he becomes the centre of radiation of good-will and peace all round. 
All the miracles performed by the past Redeemers of mankind were 
performed with the aid of the powers developed in Yoga. We now- 
adays ridicule the idea of miracles altogether, because we see none ; 
but there is nothing to shy at except our own ignorance in respect to 
them. Man’s ignorance makes the supernatural ; in reality all is 
natural. When the causes of an effect are hidden and unknown, the 
world considers it a miracle ; when they are known, it is regarded as 
a natural occurrence. Why should we decry miracles at all ? What 
is impossible under the sun ? Are not all things, the faculty of under- 
standing which enables us to acquire the mastery over nature, nay» 
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life itself, miracles ? A century back we would have regarded wire- 
less telegraphy as a great miracle, but we do not look upon it in that 
light now. Today we can hold direct converse by wireless across 
whole continents and seas, and no one is astonished ! Nature is full 
of wonders all round. Does not the man of science astonish us by the 
exhibitions of the mysterious virtues of electricity and magnetism ? 
When we remember that the untold millions of tons of rock, earth and 
other solid matter which constitute our world are suspended in Space 
merely by the force of attraction, we shall not marvel at the possibi- 
lities open to a ‘ magnetic ^ personality. And, after all, what is 
magnetism other than a change of arrangement of the particles of a 
substance? When a bar of steel is magnetized, it exhibits certain 
properties which were not active in it before magnetization, and yet 
nothing has been added to, or subtracted from, it. We are taught 
that— 

** the difference between the arrangement of the particles in a magnet and an 
ordinary piece of steel, or iron, might be likened to the difference in the packing 
mrrmngementa of two boxes of eggs— 'in the first (corresponding to the magnet) the 
eggs are carefully packed, lying side by side, parallel to each other and to the sides 
of the box, with their small ends all turned in the same direction, and therefore 
touching the larger end of the adjoining egg ; while in the second (ordinary iron or 
steel), badly packed, the separate eggs lie in all sorts of positions with regard to 
each other, and at all angles of inclination to the sides of the box.'* * 

Every particle of iron in an unmagnetized bar is supposed to 
contain equal quantities of two magnetic fluids, called positive and 
negative, which have a mutual attraction for each other ; but these 
luids are intimately united in the particle and neutralize each other. 
This is one of the two theories of magnetism known to science. 
The other, known as the theory of Weber, is that the particles of 
iron are always magnetic ; that is, the extremities of every particle 
are always magnetic poles, but in the ordinary state of iron these 
poles are turned in all directions, so that they neutralize each 
other’s effect. Magnetization, on the first hypothesis, is caused 
by the separation of the two fluids and their being pushed to the 


*The New Popular Encyclopaedia, Art. ' Magnetism.' 
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two poles ; but according to the second is the effect of the re-arrange- 
ment of all the particles composing the bar, like the systematic 
arrangement of the eggs in the box as described above. 

Thus, whichever theory be regarded as correct, it is clear that 
the extraordinary, phenomenal powers of the magnet are the result 
of a systematic arrangement of the parts composing it, with regard 
to each other, and the ‘ sides of the box/ A similar change takes 
place in the human mind under the influence of Yoga. In the un- 
trained state the power of the mind is neutralized owing to the bad 
arrangement of the particles of matter ; but under the influence of 
Yoga, these particles are brought under proper, magnetic arrange- 
ment, and a real, living magnet of tremendous power is the result. 
The act of one-pointed concentration causes these mind-particles to 
re-arrange themselves on the magnetic principle. 

In its natural purity Life is like an immense magnet with all 
its constituents arranged in the proper way, so that the moment 
one arranges one’s mind on the magnetic principle, one comes into 
harmony with the Whole, and may claim the full benefit of the 
entire ‘ magnet.’ But the ordinary mortal is like any one of the 
particles of the unmagnetized bar. running counter to the lines of 
magnetic force. A mere drop in the stream in so far as the body 
is concerned, he tries to swim against the current, and in doing so 
receives knocks and kicks and cudgelling from his neighbours, and 
suffers all sorts of pain and misery. His unhappiness is the result 
of his own ignorance and desires. The former deprives him of the 
knowledge of his real Self, and the latter lead him to the pursuit of 
objects out of the straight course, and necessitate his turning 
round against the current. But in this simple act lies all the mischief. 
So long as we swim with the current we have the support of the 
whole stream, but the moment we reverse our movement, the whole 
tide turns against us and mercilessly destroys us. All the ills of 
the mind and the body are the result of our endeavour to swim 
against the ‘ current ’ of life. We must give up the pursuit of the 
shining objects which has brought us all the ills and unhappiness 
which the flesh is heir to. It is only delusion which makes us think 
that happiness is to be had from the outside ; when we ‘ wake up ' 
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we shall find the Self to be the source of bliss itself, and wonder how 
we could have forgotten ourselves to such an extent as we did. The 
nervous system of man is made up of polarized cells, and the mind is 
the great steel bar in which, under his present condition, the particles 
are so badly arranged that the psycho-magnetic ‘ fluid ’ in one is 
neutralized by the opposite kind of ‘ fluid ' in another. Let him 
rearrange the particles of his mind, let the positive poles of all the 
cells of the mind-stuff point, like the needle in the mariner’s Compaq, 
in the same direction, and let this direction be that of Life, and 
there will be no limit to his power and happiness ! This is the secret 
of health and power and wonder-working. 

It is not possible to deny the effect of thought on the mind and, 
through it, on the physical matter of the body. The phenomena of 
post-hypnotic suggestion furnish the strongest basis for this belief. 
The most extraordinary feature of this kind of thought-influence is 
that, even after complete 'waking up/ the subject carries out all 
orders given him in the hypnotic state, at the appointed time and 
place, although he remembers nothing about them and has no idea 
of the action he is about to perform, in obedience to the order of the 
operator. The question is, by what power and in what manner is 
the obedience of the subject secured by the operator's will ? 

Now, there are two salient features which distinguish the 
hypnotic state from the normal condition. In the first place, there 
is no deliberation, i.c., freedom of choice, in that state, and, in the 
second, there is the functioning of the higher faculties of the soul, 
that is to say, of the subjective mind, following on the abdication or 
unseating of reason. Hence, whatever be the true explanation of 
hypnotic influence— whether it be due to suggestion pure and simple 
or to the agency of a magnetic fluid— *it is certain that the suspension 
of the function of deliberative faculty has to be effected, before 
proper hypnotic condition can be induced in the subject. The 
problem then resolves itself into the simple question, how is the 
dethronement of the faculty of discrimination brought about ? 

Further analysis reveals the fact that it is the excitation of the 
will itself which suspends the function of deliberation, for, when 
it is carried away by an idea, it often leads the individual to perform 
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acts which he deeply regrets in his calmer moments. When people are 
mixed up in a crowd they often act in this manner. Perusal of literature 
which readily commands the assent of one’s will, is another illustration 
of the principle. In both these instances it is the emotional nature 
which is appealed to, and which excites the will and makes it discard 
the warning of the intellect. Independently of the above, the will 
is also freed from the dominion of the intellect whenever it is stimulat- 
ed into exaltation by internal stimulus, such as in Yoga, or when the 
intellect is unable to meet the situation, as in the case of some grave, 
immediate danger, or when its vehicle, or tool, t.e.. the brain, is 
exhausted, whether by the poisonous secretions of brain-cells, or the 
over-stimulation of the sensory nerves by means of some mechanical 
device, or otherwise. There is, however, an important distinction 
between those cases in which the suspension of the discriminative 
function is accomplished through the exaltation of will, and those 
in which it is brought about by the stupefaction or gagging of the 
intellect, or by the paralysis of the will itself ; for, in the former 
case, the will is conscious of its supremacy, and itself dispenses with 
the services of the intellect ; while in the latter, it is deprived of its 
guidance by some outside cause. Hence, it is not only not conscious of 
its supremacy in the latter condition, but is also affected by the 
paralysis of the intellect more or less. Fascination is an instance in point. 

Now, an impression of the hypnotic sort is, psychologically, a 
phenomenon of the same type or class any other kind of idea. The 
difference between a suggestion given by one to oneself, that is, a 
mental resolve to do a certain act on a future occasion, and that 
given by the operator in the hypnotic state, lies in the fact that in 
the former case it reaches the individual will through the portal of 
the intellect, and, for that reason, is the result of the exercise of 
deliberate choice ; while in the latter, i,e., in hypnotism, reason is 
held in abeyance, and, thus, not in a position to know of what passes 
directly between the operator and the will. Hence, the individual 
remains ignorant of what takes place in the hypnotic trance, unless 
the operator intend otherwise. 

This being the only difference between the act of deliberate 
choosing and the hypnotic suggestion, obviously, the execution 
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neither of our own resolution nor of the operator’s command 
can have anything to do with the faculty of reason, except in so 
far as will chooses to avail itself of its assistance; and since 
there is no other force capable of voluntary activity, it is will 
and will alone which is concerned in carrying out the idea which it 
adopts in one of the two ways described above. Now, because the 
same faculty, namely, will, is concerned in carrying out its own as 
well as the operator's suggestion, it is legitimate to infer that it 
adopts the same procedure in both cases. Hence, the same mechanism 
would be employed in both instances, so that, if we could know its 
modvs operandi in one case, we should know it in the other as well. 

Now, when we wish to do some act on a certain date in the future, 
we form some mental scheme of the process which will culminate in 
the desired act. This may be done deliberately, or merely by linking 
the idea of the end to some habitual act, which is to be performed 
about the same time, and of which the end in view may be a natural 
culmination. In either case, the scheme is an association of more or 
less complex processes. In carrying out the hypnotic suggestion it 
may be assumed that the will adopts a similar procedure, though 
unaided by reason- It links the idea of the end in view to some 
particular group of processes which tend that way, and leaves it to 
the habitual discharge of its own involuntary energy to do the rest. 
That will is capable of doing all this seems wonderful, but then 
hypnotism itself is no less wonderful ! Will is not the same thing as 
blind or unconscious force, as it used to be supposed. Its inherent, 
wonderful nature is revealed only when it is freed from the tutelage 
of reason which holds it in leading strings. Traces of its knowledge 
are ordinarily to be seen even in its automatic activity where each 
movement is not only precise and proper, but also prefigures the end 
to be attained, -and all this without the accompaniment of deliberat- 
ing reason. Will is an aspect of the subjective mind and, therefore, 
all-knowing potentially. It can take cognizance of its enviinnment 
by means independent of the physical senses. Hudson points out : 

“ it performs its highest functions when the objective senses are in abeyance. 
In a word, it is that intelligence which makes itself manifest in a hypnotic subject 
when he is in a state of somnambulism. In this state many of the most wonderful 
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feats of the subjective mind are performed. It sees without the natural org^ans of 
vision ; and in this, as in many other grades, or degrees, of the hypnotic state, it can 
be made, apparently, to leave the body, and to travel to distant lands and bring back 
intelligence, oft-times of the most exact and truthful character. It has also the 

power to read the thoughts of others, even to the minutest details ; to read the 

contents of sealed envelopes and closed books. In short, it is the subjective mind 
which possesses what is i)opularly designated as clairvoyant power, and the ability to 
apprehend the thoughts of others without the aid of the ordinary means of communi- 
cation. In point of fact, that which for convenience I have chosen to designate as 
the subjective mind appears to be a separate and distinct entity and the real 

distinctive difference between the two minds seems to consist in the fact that the 

objective mind is merely the function of the brain, while the subjective mind is a 
distinct entity, possessing independent powers and functions, having a mental 
organiaation of its own, and being capable of sustaining an existence independently of 
the body. In other words, it is the soul.” 

The subjective mind also seems to possess the power to move 
ponderable objects without any visible physical contact, but its power 
and activities are inversely proportionate to the vigour of the objec- 
tive mind. It controls the functions, sensations, and conditions of 
the body, and is itself amenable to control by suggestion. The body 
is like a confederation, composed of cells, permeated with life. 

“ Science teaches us,” says Hudson, ** that the whole body is mad e up of a con- 
federation of intelligent entities, each of which performs its functions with an intelli- 
gence exactly adapted to the performance of its special duties as a member of the 
confederacy. There is indeed no life without mind, from the lowest unicellular 
organism up to man. It is, therefore, a mental energy that actuates every fibre of 
the bodv under all its conditions. ” 

The physiology of the action of the two minds, the subjective 
and the objective, is thus explained by the author of Medical 
Hypnotism 

“ Under normal conditions, our concepts of ideas and actions are derived from 
two sources ; one from the automatic instinctive or sub-conscious department, the 
acts which are done without any reasoning, without our consciousness of the acts ; the 
other from the so-called conscious department, the acts which are reasoned and con- 
trolled by the sensory faculties. The former are the crude, natural, unchecked 
automatism of the brain of the child and savage, which is governed by fictitious 
conception of imaginative impulse of the sub-conscious state ; the latter are 
the refined regulated sensory actions and ideas of the brain of the grown-up 
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and civilized man, which are developed by education and are therefore 
reasoned, moderated and controlled. Reason imposes a check upon brain automatism, 
and creates a rational state of consciousness. Nevertheless, we notice the 
phenomena of automatic brain activity manifested daily in the wakin^r state, even 
in the rational and educated man. We walk in a mechanical way, to such an extent, 
that we often pass the limits assigned by the creative will of the mind, which directed 
our first-step. We swim or we play on the piano, our fingers wandering mechanically 
on the keyboard without stopping, and very frequently we converse while playing, 
swimming or even writing, and allow ourselves to be absorbed by foreign thoughts 
while doing something else. The child is impulsive and chaotic. It protects itself from 
injury instinctively. We raise our hands, close our eyes, on the slightest provocation, 
reflexly and automatically. The child jumps, screams and laughs, according to one or 
the other impression which it receives. We dance, make involuntary motions of our 
body and limbs, when a familiar melody is suggested to our mind by the harmonious 
accord of music. We see in our dreams existing realities, and rejoice in happy, and 
weep in horrible, im aginative scenes. We are made victors and victims in our dreams. 
Poor human reason is carried by the current stream of imagination ; the proudest mind 
thus yields to hallucination. Real and imaginative images appear before our closed 
eyes, and during this sleep, that is to say, during over a quarter of our existence, we 
become the plaything of the dreams which imagination calls forth. Even in the waking 
state we notice many analogical actions and thoughts. The soldier in the army submits 
to orders of his superior officer, performs bodily movements, commits terrible acts 
mechanically, automatically, and without any reason. At the command * fire,' his 
conscious faculties are paralyzed and he fires automatically. ‘ There exists,’ says Di*. 
Despine, * an automatic brain activity which manifests itself without the occurrence 
of the ego ; for all movements possess, in accordance with the law which governs brain 
activity, an intelligent power without any ego and without any personality. Under 
hypnotic suggestion, psychic faculties are made to manifest their inherent automatic 
functions to their utmost capacities. That there is a nexus between the two minds 
that enables them to act in perfect synchronism when occasion requires, is necessarily 
true.’ It is to this synchronism that we are indebted for what is designated as * genius.' 
It is also in evidence on occasions of great importance to the individual, as when danger 
is imminent, or some great crisis is impending." 

According to the most authoritative views, the subjective mind 
is invested with full control over the vital functions of the body, 
which accounts for the mysterious and wonderful phenomena of 
hypnotism and mental healing. 

Hypnotism itself may be defined as the induction of a peculiar 
psychical condition which releases the subjective mind, for the time 
being, from the dominion of the lower, or the objective mind. The 
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‘ conscious’ mind is, in a sense, a guard or sentinel on the sub-conscious, 
with reason as a check imposed on the brain automatism. Hence, we 
must overpower and vanquish the sentinel of reason, if we wish to 
set the subjective mind free to express itself. Dr. Ram Narain 
maintains (see Medical Hypnotism) 

* * Suppress consciousness, suppress the voluntary brain activities, and you have 
a case of somnambulism which, according to Despine, is characterized physiological- 
ly by the exercise of the automatic activity alone of the brain, and the paralysis of the 
conscious activity of the brain which manifests the ego." 

It is in this condition that the formation of blisters full of 
serum results from the application of postage stamps or plain paper 
to the body of the ‘patient,’ regarding vfYiOva Medical Hypnotism 
records : — 

“At your suggestion he smells the strongest ammonia as camphor and eats 
quinine with the same relish as sugar, and what is most strange is the fact that he 
gets no harm at all.” 

When the objective mind has retired from the scene, or 
crawled into its shell and ‘ pulled in the lid ’ after it, suggestion 
takes effect and materializes the suggested condition in the body of 
flesh. The subjective mind does not reason ; it accepts the suggestion 
as true and performs its functions accordingly. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that any wrong suggestion given to the subjective mind will 
produce evil effect, which will continue to exist, so long as a counter- 
manding suggestion is not imparted to the individual will. The cure 
of ills and ailments, therefore, most obviously, lies in a reversal of 
the wrong process. Two things have to be done to counteract the 
evil effects of harmful suggestion, and these are .* (1) the removal of 
the existing evil, and (2) the prevention of its recurrence. The first 
requires the removal cf the suggestion which is the cause of trouble, 
and the second necessitates our being on guard against all possible 
evil and harmful suggestions in the future. 

The suggestion of ‘ wholeness * may be made by one person to 
another, as by a mental healer to his patient ; it may also be made 
by the patient himself, in which case it is known as auto-suggestion. 
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In the words of Hudson, Other things being equal » an auto^suggea* 
tion is more potent than a suggestion from an extraneous source* for 
the simple reason that an auto-suggestion is generally backed by the 
objective convictions of the patient, whereas a suggestion by another 
may directly contravene the patient's objective reason and experience, 
—not that the latter may not be effective when it is made with force 
and persistence, but that the former is more easily and naturally 
effective, either as a moral or therapeutic agency/’ 

As regards preventive suggestion, the same writer maintains : — 

** It is always easy to prevent an adverse suggestion from taking effect in the 
mind ; and that is by not allowing it to find an entrance. To that end one should 
never allow himaelf to think, much less to talk, on the subject of the whole- 
8(»nene6s or digestibilicy of food that is set before him.'’ 

What is true in respect of physical health is also equally true 
in respect of mental well-being, the rule governing them both being 
the same, namely, ‘ as one thinks, so one becomes/ We see the 
power of thought conspicuously in evidence during epidemics, when 
many persons suffer from fright. 

Prevention and cure of »vil, therefore, lie within the power of 
all, the certainty and permanency of results depending on the degree 
of knowledge and its legitimate use. This is precisely what the Yogis 
say, and is exactly what is meant by the symbology of the * Fall ' in 
the book of Genesis. According to the former, all power including 
that bf controlling death and destiny comes to him who brings his 
little ego under his control, and establishes himself in the beatific 
state of eamadhi (trance of Self-realization) ; and according to the 
latter it is the sentinel of the ‘ flaming sword which turns in every 
direction ' that stands between man and Life ‘ more abundant and 
full/ Immortality is to be obtained by him who overpowers this 
sentinel and reaches the Tree of Life, and immortality includes all 
powers. 

Religion summed up the entire subject ages before the dawn of 
modern civilization, and sent it to the World, from time to time. 
Different teachers have used different words, indeed, but the sense 
and substance have always been the same, whenever and wherever 
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the utterances have proceeded forth from the lips of the truly 
illumined sages ; for Religion is neither a sect, nor a scripture, nor, 
indeed, anything other than Truth itself ; and, although the books 
that contain its teachings may not be very ancient or old in so far as 
their writing is concerned, it is, in very truth, older than the oldest 
document extant, more ancient than the most ancient sage who 
opened his lips to discourse upon its eternity, or the earliest Saviour 
who saved himself with its aid— in fact, it is eternal. Unfortunately 
for man, his love of money and other worldly things has so hardened 
his heart that he has lost the power of benefiting himself by the 
teaching of the Saviours, and has drifted farther and farther away from 
truth with the advance of time. He respected the Teachers for the 
miracles they wrought, or are said to have wrought, but there 
ended his interest in them and in their teachings. By considering 
these God-men supernatural beings he has reduced himself to the 
status of wretched helplessness, altogether forgetting that what one 
man can do all others can achieve also. The most elementary study 
of the Spiritual Laws suffices to show that the God-men of the past 
were superhuman only in the sense that they had developed the super- 
conscious powers of their souls, and, for that reason, were enabled to 
perform deeds which to the ordinary mediocre being appear to be 
miraculous. 

Almost all the miracles of the past saviours of mankind can be 
explained with the aid of the mental laws already known. Here is 
one of them, which though unacceptable as a historical fact, in view 
of the mythological nature of the Mahabharata, from which it is 
taken, yet affords interesting data for study. A little before the 
breaking out of the Great Mahabharata War, and at the time when 
the. five Pandava brothers were living in seclusion, in the forest, with 
Draupadi, the wife of Arjuna, a certain Rigi, Durvffsa by name, once 
visited their secluded habitation with an enormous crowd of chslm 
(disciples) and others, numbering close upon ten thousand. For certain 
rc^psons, he timed his visit to an hour when it was not possible 
for the Pandava brothers to entertain the party to a feast ; and 
it was well-known that the muni's displeasure brooded ill far beyond 
the power of ordinary mortals to bear. Draupadi, seeing consternation 

19 
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depicted on the faces of the Pandava brothers, prayed for deliverance 
to Krishna, who responded by appearing in person before her. The 
tradition has it that Krishna himself put a little particle of some 
boiled herb, which was the only edible available at the time, in 
his holy mouth, and, chewing it with great relish, declared that 
his hunger was appeased. The and his followers, who had been 
bathing in the beautiful Jamuna. in the pleasant expectation of a 
princely feast, now felt as if they had gorged themselves with 
food, and, fearing the displeasure of the Pandavas, fled away, 
and would not return when asked to do so. In this manner did 
Krishna save the honour of the Pandava brothers. Now, it does 
seem wonderful that Krishna ate the particle of the boiled herb, and 
Durvasa lost his hunger ; but there is nothing supernatural in it. The 
attention of the reader is invited to an interesting experiment made 
by Dr. Coche which is quoted in Medical Hypnotism, in his own 
words, as follows 

“ Placing a screen between myself and my ‘ subject/ I made my assistant serve 
her a glass of water, and while fixing my thoughts on her 1 put some Cayenne pepper 
on my tongue. No sooner had the subject brought the water to her lips than she 
exclaimed : ‘ Some one has just put pepper in my mouth.' As nobody knew of my 
having put pepper in my mouth the experiment was certainly conclusive." 

The difference between the miracle of the boiled herb and the 
experiment of Dr. Coche is only one of degree, the intensity of the 
concentrated thought of a modern investigator being to that of an 
advanced yogi as a spark to the Sun. Dr. Coche could affect only 
his ‘ subject ’ with his own taste, but the sovereign power of the 
Lord of Yoga is able to manifest itself on a much larger scale. But 
as stated before this only shows that the author of the great epic was 
familiar with the working of the law of suggestion. 

The views held by modern thinkers concerning the miraculous 
healing ascribed to Jesus may be summed up in a few sentences. ‘ There 
is nothing supernatural in the miraculous cures effected by Jesus. On 
the other hand, mental healing is a science ; the power that heals 
resides in the patient. This was the doctrine taught by Jesus and 
pitomized in the expression, “ thy faith hath made thee whole.” ’ 
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The whole art of mental healing consists in inducing faith in the 
patient and developing his latent power ; and suggestion is the most 
potent means for that purpose. What Jesus did, or is said to have 
done, can also be done by others, as he is himself reported to have 
said 

“ Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that believeth on me, the works that I do 
shall he do also ; and greater works than these shall he do ; because 1 go unto my 
father (John xiv. 12). 

The agreement between the Hindu Scriptures and the Holy Bible 
on the point of miracles might be shown by a single quotation from 
the “ Yoga Vasista — 

“ Through right enquiry, the object of enquiry can be found like the essence in 
milk. One who has equality of vision through the enjoyment of the final beatitude 
will wear it as his foremost ornament ; will never degrade himself from that state ; 
will be able to digest all things taken in — like sugarcandy by a swan, whether such 
things are polluted or mixed with poison or are injurious to health or adulterated. 
Whether they swallow virulent poison or counter-poison or milk or sugarcane- juice or 
food, they will preserve a perfect equanimity of mind. Wiiether one plants his dagger 
deep in their head or preserves it, they will regard them neither as friends nor as 
foes. Since persons of equal vision will look upon all equally, their hearts will be filled 
with bliss.*' 

This compares well with the passage in the second Evangel (see 
Mark xvi. 17-18) reproduced below 

“ In my name they shall cast out devils ; they shall speak with new tongues ; they 
shall take up serpents ; and if they drink any deadly thing, it shall not hurt them ; 
they shall lay hands on the sick, and they shall recover.” 

Recent research, especially that of the New Nancy School, has 
clearly demonstrated the fact that healing miracles are really due to 
the wondrous powers of the patient himself. Most wonderful results 
have occurred, in many cases instantaneously, where the imagination 
of the patient has accepted the suggested condition. Actual physical 
pain has been seen to depart, in less than a minute, by the mere 
entertainment of the thought that it is departing, accompanied by 
a gentle stroking of the affected part, and by the rapid and audible 
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repetition of the word ‘ going. ' Any one can cure himself of his 
ailments in this way, no special training being required for success. 

The procedure is simplicity itself, and consists in imagining the 
desired state of bodily health, which will be realized without anything 
further being done. But the idea should reach the Sub-conscious 
Power and not left to be debated over by the intellect, though the 
form of the idea (or word, as the case may be) is to be determined in 
the first instance by the intellect itself. The reason of this is that 
the intellect is not the faculty of action, but only of discrimination, 
while Life is normally only active and not discriminating. Hence the 
form of the suggestion is to be determined intellectually in the first 
instance, and then it is to be impressed on the Subjective Mind 
without the intermediation of reason. Now, tn ere are two ways of 
avoiding the intermediation of reason, one of which is natural and 
the other artificial. In the natural way the reasoning faculty is 
somnolent, hence inactive, twice every day, namely, firstly, in the 
morning, just at the moment that we wake up from sleep and 
before we are fully awake, and, secondly, at the moment of falling 
asleep at night when the eyes are about to close in sleep. On 
both these occasions, when the reasoning faculty is not sufficiently 
active to be an obstacle in the way, a given suggestion will directly 
reach the Subjective Self. In the other way, the reasoning faculty 
is to be dethroned artificially. This is achieved easily by the closing 
of the eyes and the relaxation of bodily tension. With the world of phe- 
nomena shut out from the view and the tension of attention more or less 
completely relaxed, the intellect is left neither with an inclination for 
exertion nor with an idea or object on which to fasten itself, and the 
conditions most favourable for a trance are produced. At this moment 
there occurs a welling up of virtue '' in the Sub-conscious Self, and 
it is this ‘virtue ' which is potent and effective in the curing of dis- 
orders, though, as already observed, it is not discriminating in the real 
sense of the term. Hence the supreme importance of Reason in the selec- 
tion of the proper suggestion that is to be imparted to the sub-conscious 
mind. As regards the question : how is an auto-suggestion to be im- 
pressed on the Subjective Mind ? there is only one way of doing 
this, and it consists in the isolation of the idea or thought to be 
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imparted from all other thoughts, ideas and inclinations, and in allow- 
ing the mind to dwell on it for a while. This will result in the 
absorption of the new thought into the fluid dynamic substance of 
life which will suffice to bring about the desired condition speedily, 
at times almost miraculously. 

As already stated, the Subjective mind does not proceed to effect 
a catastrophe or cure by deliberation. Its process is simple, almost 
automatic. The modification or change implied in the acceptance of 
the suggestion itself brings about a general readjustment of things 
This explains why a simple thought of health suffices to remove the 
conditions of ill-health from the different bodily organs, without its 
being necessary to elaborate out a detailed suggestion for every 
separate part. 

The procedure we have described above is that which is followed 
by the New Nancy School. But the greatest discovery of this school 
is the Law of Reversed Effort, the credit of which belongs to 
Monsieur Emile Coue. It would, however, seem that miraculous heal- 
ing by suggestion and auto-suggestion is really a part of Yoga, and 
was known and practised in India in the days long long past. Unfor- 
tunately its scientific aspect came to be lost sight of altogether in a 
later age, and it has now come down to us from hoary antiquity in 
the unscientific way it is given in the Yoga Sutras of Patanjali. In 
this form and in the hands of its unscientific '‘professors" it is 
more likely to do harm than good, and that is the reason why it has 
come into bad odour with men of light and learning. Neverthe- 
less it is obvious that the entire process of imparting a given suggestion 
is comprised in the terms pratiyahara, dharanU and dhy^na which 
precede yoga sarmdhL M. Charles Baudouin has the following note 
on this subject in his highly interesting work entitled “Suggestion 
and Auto-suggestion “ 

As one of the curiosities of history, and further as a lesson in humility', we may 
point out that the states just described under the names of collectedneaa [the welling 
up of the Sub-conscious Lif.*], contention [effortless attention], and auto^hypnosia, are 
described, with considerable psychological acumen though not of course in modem 
psychological terminology, in the precepts by which, for centuries past, the Yogis of 
Hindustan have been accustomed to attain self-mastery. The two states whose 
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acquirement must be the novices's first aim are known as pratyahara (mental 
examination) and dharana (concentration of the mind upon a thought)." 

The discovery of the Law of the Reversed Effort which has been 
already referred to concerns the functions of the imagination and will» 
and proves that in cases of conflict between them the former easily 
triumphs over the latter. C. H. Brooks thus explains the nature of 
this conflict (“The Practice of Auto-suggestion/’ p. 66) : — 

** This doctrine is in no sense a negation of the will. It simply puts it in its 
right place, subordinates it to a higher power. A moment’s reflection will suffice to 
show that the will cannot be more than the servant of thought. We are incapable of 
exerdidog the will unless the imagination has first furnished it with a goal. We cannot 
simply will, we must will aomethimj and that something exists in our minds as an 
idea. The will acts rightly when it acts in harmony with the idea in the mind." 

With reference to the Law of Reversed Effort Baudouin main- 
tains 

“ When an idea imposes itself on the mind to such an extent as to gpve 
rise to a suggestion, all the conscious efforts which the subject makes in order to 
counteract this suggestion are not merely without the desired effect, but they 
actually run counter to the subject’s conscious wishes and tend to intensify suggestion. 
The efforts are spontaneously reversed so as to reinforce the effect of the dominant 
idea. Whenever is any one in this state of mind, ‘ I should like to, but I cannot,’ he 
may wish as much as he pleases ; but the harder he tries the less is he able " Sugges- 
tion and Auto-suggestion, p. 118). 

Another thing to bear in mind in connection with this Law of 
Reversed Effort is this that the suggestion to be given should not 
contradict a pre-existing conviction of the subject, for it would not 
then be accepted, and might even end disastrously, by augmenting 
the trouble which it is intended it should cure. For instance, it 
is no good one’s saying to oneself ‘ I have not got headache ’ when 
one actually has it. The mind will immediately declare the statement 
to be false, and the headache will be aggravated as the result of 
the re-inforcement of fact by suggestion ! What one should suggest to 
oneself in such a case is : ‘ my headache is departing ’ or something 
else to that effect. 

Perhape the class of miracles ascribed to Jesus and other saviours 
whkh one finds moet difficult to believe is that of which the case 
of the daughter of Jairus forms a typical instance. The question. 
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however, is not whether any one can perform than today, and 
thus put their occurrence beyond the possibility of doubt and dispute, 
but whether the revival of the dead is an event which is altogether 
beyond the range of possibility ? It would be harsh logic, indeed, 
to say that, because the secret is not known to us, therefore, it 
does not exist in nature at all ; for it might be only waiting to be 
discovered by us, as it was discovered by the ancients. It might 
be that the conditions for the successful performance of the mfaacle 
are so rigid, that the secret, although known to and practised by 
certain saints of the higher order and imparted by them to their 
immediate disciples, could not be utilized by their remoter followers 
of a less developed spirituality. It might also be that the power 
cannot be exercised in certain cases at all, as in decapitation, where 
the continuity of the system is completely severed once for all. 

The relation between the soul and the physical body resembles 
and may be likened to that between a central spring and the fields to 
be irrigated by it. This will be clear on a little reflection. The 
physical beginning of the individual organism may be taken to be 
the fertilized ovum which is a single cell formed in the body of the 
female parent, and fecundated by the spermatozoon in the father's 
seed. Before conception, however, neither the ovum nor the sper- 
matozoon is complete enough in itself, and, for that reason, neither 
is capable of development or growth as an embryo The fusion of their 
nuclei results in the formation of a complete cell which becomes the 
starting point of a fresh incarnation for the migrating soul. The 
cell now immediately sets out on the path of embryonic growth, and 
the formation of the organism begin*^. By the process of successive 
divisions, new cells are formed from this single primitive * parent, 'and 
come to occupy their proper places in the system. This process continues 
till the organism grows into a colony of cells, with numerous centres 
of control to regulate their function and movement. As new cells 
are formed and put in their proper positions in the body, life flows 
out from the centre to cover them up with its ramifications, and 
thus brings them under control. This is bow the subjective mind 
of the individual controls and governs the functions of the cells which 
constitute the body. As regards health, the rule seems to be that 
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SO long as this central spring is overflowing with the fluid of life, 
and its waters reach the vital organs, health and youth are maintained ; 
but when, owing to some cause or other, obstacles spring up which 
prevent the living waters from reaching the bodily cells, then such 
of them as receive no supply or only an insufficient quantity of it, 
decline to contribute their share to the general well-being of the 
organism, setting up all sorts of disease and other forms of unhealthy 
complications in the system. Hence, the choking up of the central 
spring must mean death to the individual. In diseased conditions, such 
as paralysis, the subjective mind is unable to exercise control, wholly 
or partially, over the affected limb, and the same thing happens in 
cases of atrophy, in which the affected part dries up, for want of a 
proper supply of the living waters of life. When a sudden shock of 
a violent nature occurs in the experience of the individual, and the 
central spring is affected, there occurs a dislocation in one or more of 
the many pivots connected with the channels of communication, and 
. the connection between the central organ and some vital part of the 
body is cut off. This means the death of the individual ordinarily. Now, 
if we can induce the subjective mind, which has full control over the 
cells of the body, to re-establish the broken communication once more, 
the dead might be revived. The action of the heart, which stops 
owing to the deranged and ruptured condition of the channels of the 
nervo-vital fluid, may also, it would seem, be restored in some cases at 
least by artificial movements or rhythmical vibrations * By this means 
the ‘ dislocation * caused in the chamber of the heart will gradually 
yield to the treatment and healthy action will ultimately be restored 

The case of the daughter of Jairus, however, was not subjected 
to this kind of treatment. It was not necessary for a master Yogi 
to resort to scientific appliances to effect a cure. Modern Science 
does not know how to control the mind without the aid of drugs and 
instruments ; but a yogi's spiritual power renders their use quite 
unnecessary for him, as he can influence the subject's mind by a mere 

*Some French ecientists are reported to have revived certain electrocuted animals 
by the rhythmical application of the electric current. It is regarded as ** proved 
beyond doubt that respiration and heart-beatings— life itself—can be definitely and per- 
manently re-instituted in a body from which, by accepted medical evidence, life had 
departea " (see the Practical Medicine for March 1908). 
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word of command. We shall analyze the procedure followed in raising 
the daughter of Jairus to understand its underlying principle. 

At the very outset, Jesus assured the father of the maiden that 
she was not dead, but merely asleep/ Since untruth cannot be ascribed 
to Jesus his words could have been addressed only to keep the sub* 
jective mind of her father (who in all probability was in telepathic 
rapport with her) from affecting her injuriously any more. Next, 
he turned out the minstrels and others who were creating a disturb- 
ance, and thus exerting harmful influence on the mind of the ‘ dead * 
girl. He then took three of his most spiritually developed disciples 
into the chamber, to aid him in influencing the subjective mind of the 
maiden, and finally raised her with a powerful suggestion. She was 
then given something to eat, probably with a view to remove all doubt 
from her mind as to her revivification. 

Many such miracles are mentioned in connection with the prophets 
and seers of the past. But it is not always clear whether they are 
to be taken literally or in a hidden sense.f The only fact that emerges 
clearly from these instances is that the death of the physical organism 
is merely synonymous, at least in such cases, with the breach of com- 
muhications between the central fountain-spring and some vital part 
of the body, and that the work of restoration to life depends upon the 

• Cf. To sleep is to become disinterested, A mother who sleeps by the side 
her child will not stir at the sound of thunder, but the sigh of the child will wake her. 
Does she really sleep in regard to her child ? We do not sleep in regard to what con- 
tinues to interest us."— ‘ Dreams ' by H. Bergson. 

t In the allegorical sense the miracles will signify the restoration of the spiritual 
powers and functions that lie unmanifest in the case of the ordinary unredeemed soul 
(the caponing out of the eyes and the unstopping of ears as in the case of Osiris vide 
the Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics ( Vol. ix. 75). The curing of the paralytic and 
the halt and lame will also receive a similar interpretation. The seven evil spirits that 
were cast out of Mary Magdelene very probably represent the seven evil forces which 
iftand in the way of the acquisition of the Right Faith, namely, three kinds of false be- 
liefs (untruth, mixed truth and falsehood, and truth tinged with superstition) and four of 
the most powerful of passions (viz., anger, pride, deceit and greed of th.- extra vicious 
quality). Lazarus, similarly, might well stand for a divine attribute that is unfunction- 
ing owing to the influence of these passions of the fourth (the extra vicious) degree of 
intensity (technically known as the ananianubandhi, see the Practical Path), for he lay 
dead four days. Similar spiritual import will have to be read into the other miracls. 
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restoration of the broken communications. The law of suggestion works 
here just as effectively as elsewhere, and it is undoubtedly suggestion 
which is the cause of premature death in many cases. A life-long 
scepticism of the powers of the soul and a constant fear of death must 
produce their effect, sooner or later, on the body, so that when some 
illness, more serious than any other which it has been the patient’s 
lot in life to suffer from, supervenes, he grows suspicious of life and 
believes that the time for death has come. Add to this the effect 
to be produced on the mind by the visit of specialists, the whispering 
of anxious relatives and friends, the solemn and scared looks of the 
attendants, the anxiety of the family lawyer for the disposal of pro* 
perty, and it can be easily seen how the combined influence of them 
all, to say nothing of a number of other minor depressing and dis- 
piriting incidents and events, will act as a most powerful suggestion 
for death which the subjective mind will have no alternative but to 
adopt. The effect of such a forcible suggestion is that it renders the 
mind unconscious of its own operations, paralyzes the brain and 
breaks up nervous connections. This is death, if the rupture of com- 
munications is accompanied by the departure of the soul from the 
body. But it is quite conceivable that the soul may not leave the 
organism in certain cases immediately, notwithstanding the cessation 
of the functions of the vital organs. In these cases probably the 
channels of communication are not completely destroyed but only be- 
come clogged, so that the work of restoration to life would seem to 
depend on the removal of the clogging obstacle from the path. This 
might be done by suggestion, as in the case of the daughter of Jairus, 
or by artificial breathing, as in cases of drowning, or by any other 
suitable means. We may, therefore, conclude that the restoration of the 
dead to life is not, by any means, a matter which we should be justi- 
fied in considering to be altogether beyond the range of possibility. 

Among minor miracles we might refer to those of Swami Rama 
Tirtha who died not many years ago. While living, in seclusion, 
in the Himalayan forests he often encountered wild beasts ; but they 
did him no harm. Once he was confronted by five bears ; but they 
walked away without molesting him in the least. On another occasion 
he met a wild wolf ; and again a tiger encountered him in the same 
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jungle. The iSu^amt himself explains the reason of his i^maining 
unmolested by these beasts. Why was it? Simply on account of 
fearlessness. Rama was filled with that spirit : I am not the body. 
I am not the mind ; the Supreme Divinity lam, lam God ; no fire can 
bum me, no weapon wound me. They (the wild beasts) were looked 
straight in the eyes and they ran away.* 

We could cite many similar instances from ancient records, but 
it would serve no useful purpose to quote them here. But for the 
corroboration these statements have received from modern psychical 
research, the sceptic would have raised his voice against them, and 
proclaimed them to be beyond the range of possibility. He is, however, 
compelled to hold his peace now that some great thinkers have 
declared their belief, on scientific grounds, in such phenomenal 
occurrences Says Mr. Hudson 

“ Facts of record are not wanting to sustain the proposition that man in a subjective, 
or partially subjective condition, is safe from the attacks of wild beasts. One of the 
first recorded instances, and the one most familiar, is the story of Daniel Daniel was 
a prophet,— a seer. At this day he would be known in some circles as a spiritual 
medium ; in other words, as a mind reader, a clairvoyant, etc., — according to the 
conception of each individual as to the origin of his powers. In other words, he was 
a man possessed of great subjective powers. He was naturally and habitually in that 
state in which, in modern parlance, the threshold of his consciousness was displaced, 
and the powers of his soul were developed. In this state he was thrown into the lion's 
den, with the result recorded. The sceptic as to the divine authenticity of scriptures 
can readily accept this story as literally true when he recalls the experiments made in 
Paris a few years ago. In that city a young lady was hypnotized and placed in a den 
of lions. The object of the experiment is not now recalled ; but the result was just the 
same as that recorded of the ancient prophet. She had no fear of the lions, and the 
lions paid not the slightest attention to her. The adepts of India, and even the inferior 
priests of the Buddhistic faith, often display their powers by entering the jungles, so 
infested by man-eating tigers that ordinary man would not live an hour, and remain 
there all night, with no weapons of defence save the God-given powers of the soul " — 
i Th» Law of Psychic Phenomena). 

Religion teaches us that what was done once can be done again, 
and by each and every one of us ; and Dr. Coche’s experiment 
is a practical demonstration of its eternal truth. When man becomea 
perfect, ‘ like the Father,* he will have the power of performing 
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all the miracles which have been ascribed to the numerous God- 
men of the past. But the acquisition of the ‘ Father-like ’ perfec- 
tion depends, as has been seen before, upon the dominion one acquires 
over one's objective mind, which will set the subjective intelligence 
free, and enable the soul to realize its latent godly powers and divine 
potentialities. The secret of success lies in the removal of the wrong 
impressions which are now guiding our conduct in the numerous walks 
of life, and which have formed deep-rooted habits of thought with 
us. Religion points out that the initial cause of misery is the belief 
in one's identity with the body, and prescribes a renunciation of all 
those actions and thoughts which encourage, or confirm, the conviction. 
Suggestion must also be harnessed into service, since it is one of the 
most potent means of subjugating the lower mind. The value of 
suggestion is coming to be recognised on all hands. M. Jean Finot 
observes in ‘ The Philosophy of Long Life 

“ It is suggestion ill-employed which undoubtedly shortens it [life]. Arrived at 
•a certain age, we drug ourselves with the idea of the approaching end. We lose faith 
in our powers, and they abandon us. Under the pretext of the weight of age upon 
our shoulders, we take on sedentary habits. We cease to busy ourselves with our 
occupations. Little by little our blood, vitiated by idleness, together with our ill-re- 
newed tissues, open the door to all kinds of diseases. Premature old age attacks us, and 
we succumb sooner than we need in consequence of a harmful auto-suggestion. Now 
let us try to live by auto-suggestion instead of dying by it. Let us have ever before 
our eyes the numerous examples of robust and healthy old age. We must store up in 
our brains healthy, serene, and comfortable suggestions." 

The yogis insist that we must first rub off the store of recorded 
unhealthy suggestions from our memory, and re-arrange our ideas in 
the light of the knowledge of Truth This, however, cannot be accom- 
plished without enormous labour, inasmuch as memory is not a thing 
which can be taken out, cleansed and put back in its place by any known 
process. Severe physical and mental drilling, necessitating the closing 
up of old and deeply-rooted tracks in the nervous matter of the brain 
and the spinal column, and the opening up of new paths, in place 
thereof, is required for that purpose. As Vivekananda observes ; — 

We will find later on that in the study of these psychological matters there will 
be a good deal of action going on in the body. Nerve currents will have t» be replaced 
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and given a new channel. New sorts of vibrations will begin, the whole constitution 
will be remodelled as it were. But the main part of the action will lie along the spinal 
column, so that the one thing necessary for the posture is to hold the spinal cdumn 
free, fitting erect, holding the three parts— the chest, neck and the head— in a straight 
line." 


Any one cultivating the habit of concentration will perceive subtle 
changes taking place in his nerves, particularly in those of the head 
and the face. It is due to these changes that the face of the yogi be- 
comes calm and shining, his features refined and beautiful, and his 
voice melodious and musical ; and it is also due to these changes that 
the development of the higher faculties takes place in him. It is no 
longer disputed that there ai'e certain regions, or centres, within the 
human system which perform specific functions. The faculties and 
powers of man are due to the development of these centres, or regions, 
and his shortcomings also are to be traced to an undeveloped, or 
atrophied, state of one or more of them.* The may develop any 
or all of these centres at will, the only thing necessary being to re- 
arrange the nervous matter and to stimulate it into activity. How 
this is to be accomplished, is a secret of practical yoga which is usually 
only imparted, by word of mouth, to capable deserving men ; but its 
principle may be taken to consist in the accomplishment of systematic 
relaxations of bodily tensions that are obstructing the free func- 
tioning of certain powerful nervous currents, e.p , the kundalini 
(Serpent Power), which is said to be residing in the muladhn^m (the 
basic) plexus. 

A word of warning seems necessary here about practising the 
methods of Yoga. Involving, as these practices do, many important 
changes in the arrangement of the brain cells and nerve currents, the 
tyro, unless he has thoroughly understood and mastered the subject, 
and is extremely cautious in his method, is likely to do himself great 
injury by practising Yoga exercises without being duly instructed by a 


* Injury of the motor regions in the head, for instance, causes what is known aa 
aphemia or motor aphasia, which is not the loss of voice nor paralysis of the tongue or 
Hpe, but tbs Inability to utter any words at all, or the utterance of a few meaningless 
stock pfaraaea, as speech, mispronouncing, mi^lacing, and misusing one's words in 
\ various degrees— (Pro/. Jamea)^ 
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qualified teacher. A slight error in some apparently trifling detail, a 
little misapprehension of the natural ease of posture, and even a slight 
overdoing of some particular exercise have often been known to have 
had a most calamitous ending. Many persons have gone mad for want 
of proper guidance in their Yoga practice It is for this reason that 
the guidance of a guru (preceptor), who knows the practical difficulties 
which the novice generally encounters, and who can help him to get 
over them, by means of practical suggestions, learnt in his own noviti- 
ate, is considered and prescribed as indispensable. Except in rare cir- 
•cumstancei, no one can afford to ignore this piece of advice of the 
ancient risia, who founded this Science. But the difficulty, it is said, 
'does not stand much in the way of the followers of Jnana Yoga who 
aim at the attainment of right knowledge, leaving all other details to 
adjust themselves Says Swami Rama Tirtha : - 

“ There is no necessity of your retiring into the forests and pursuing abnormal 
practices to realize Vedantic Yoga. You are the father of Yoga, ^iva Himself, when 
you are lost in activity or merged in work.'" 

This is, no doubt, true theoretically, for as ignorance of the godly 
nature of the soul has been the cause of trouble in the past, the change 
of belief, in the right direction, now, must bring about the state of at- 
one-ment with the Self. All the Y"oga that need be performed by the 
jnani, therefore, consists in an unshakable conviction in the truth of 
the Atman, ie., the soul, being the Paraniatman, that is, God. In prac- 
tice, however, it will be found that the strengthening of faith is a much 
harder task than many would imagine it to be. There are thousands of 
men in India and elsewhere who know and theoretically believe their 
souls to be Gods, yet they are hopelessly involved in delusion and 
utterly helpless against its temptations and snares. These men have no 
idea of what the actual enjoyment or realization of God-conacious- 
ness means. For that depends on such a degree of unshakable, 
unchanging conviction of Truth that one should be prepared to 
stake one’s all, that is, to risk one’s very life, if necessary, in its 
•cause. Such a conviction necessitates a complete saturation of the 
mind with belief in one's own Godhood and in the harmful- 
ness of the pleasures of the world ! An early endeavour, it will be 
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observed, is made in every rational religion to strengthen the 
devotee's faith by various means. The constant reading of works 
like Pur^nas^ which in simple, easy language teach and illustrate 
the great truths of the divine philosophy, the recitation of katha$ 
(biographies of saints and deified beings), the constant meditation on 
the sense and teaching of the Sastras^ the daily chanting of hymns 
and holy mantras, such as Om, and the fixing of the mind on certain 
nervous centres, not with the object of acquiring psychic powers, but 
with the sole aim of realizing the great and beatific condition of 
liberation from the bondage of delusion and flesh, are some of the 
many means suggested by religion. The curbing of evil emotions and 
unholy passions, the giving of suitable gifts to learned and deserving 
men, the daily devotion and meditation, all tending to destroy personal 
hopes and fears and ambitions, which owe their origin to the flesh, 
are also acts well-calculated to lead the mind to overthrow the 
dominion of matter and the thraldom of the senses. The Christian 
doctrine of the Eucharist, too, was intended to serve the same 
purpose, although many have regarded it as a ‘ hard ' saying. 

As a matter of fact, it is in the very ‘ hardness ’ of the philosophy 
of the Eucharist that its gist is to be found. As a rule, a rude and 
irritating remark lingers longer in and makes a deeper impression on 
the mind than any ordinary philosophical maxim, or complimentary 
speech ; and, for this reason, makes the task of meditation easier of 
accomplishment."* If the teacher had said, ‘the bread ye eat and the 
wine ye drink have been provided by Nature or God,* no one would 
have found the statement difficult to * digest,* and the matter would 
not have excited any controversial spirit. Knowing the human nature 

• Cf. . The mysteries were, on purpose, explained in parables and atlegnories, 
so that only those could hear —that had ears to hear. The zest and relish of a doctrine 
is better realized, when it is presented in a foreign garb. The effort of the mind in 
realhdng it, brings its own reward. 

I Tr. — It will be more charming if the mysteries of the ‘beloved * are discovered 
in the traditions of others ! ] 


Studies in Tasawwuf," pp. 118-119. 
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full well, he gave them a problem of philosophy in the form of a 
‘ hard ' saying, and offered them bread and wine, the quality of which 
was so very unpalatable that they could not be readily swallowed. His 
object was to make the literal sense of the words employed so highly 
repugnant and mysterious that their minds should turn from it and 
become interested in searching their hidden sense, thus deepening the 
impression each time that bread was broken or wine tasted. All this 
would have indirectly acted as a strong stimulus to right meditation, 
but, unfortunately, none of the uninstructed hearers understood him 
in this light Some of the more advanced men even grumbled at it. 

The true significance of the ritual will become clear if we bear 
in mind the fact that allegory invaded even the domain of foods. In 
the Epistle of St. Barnabas, which must have been composed, at 
the latest, in the early part of the second century, and which might 
well have been written, as some thinkers have surmised, about A. D. 
70—79, over two pages are devoted to the allegorical explanation of 
the subject. It is said there 

** Now when Moses said : * Ye shall not eat . . . eagle, nor crow, nor hawk. . . 

. . . Thou shalt not, he means, consort with or make thyself like unto such men as 
know not how to provide their food by toil and sweat, but seize other people^s property 
in their lawlessness, and lay wait for it, as if walking in guilelessness, and look round 
to see whom they may strip bare in their rapacity, just as these birds alone provide 
no food for themselves, but sit idle, and seek how they may devour the flesh of others, 
being pestilent in their wickedness. Thou shalt not eat,’ he says, 'lamprey nor 
polypus nor cuttlefish. ’ ‘ Thou shalt not, he means, make thyself like unto such 

men, who are utterly ungodly and are already condemned to death, just as these 
fishes alone are accursed, and swim in deep water, not coming up like the others, but 
living on the ground below in the depths ! " ( Epistle of Barnabas, p. 19). 

In the Letter of Aristeas which is a Jewish document about three 
hundred years older in date than the ‘ Epistle of Barnabas,' the whole 
of the teaching concerning the clean and unclean animals had already 
been recognized as an allegory. The conclusion reached was : 

'*.... all these ordinances have been solemnly made for righteousness’ sake, 
to promote holy meditation and the perfecting of character. By these creatures .... 
which he called unclean, the law-giver gave us a sign that those for whom the laws 
are ordained must practise righteousness in their hearts and oppress no one, trusting 
in their own strength, nor rob one of anything, but must direct their lives by righteous 
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motives. . . . He has, then, set forth all these rules as to what is permitted us in 
the case of these and other creatures by way of allegory. ... So, then, all that is 
said concerning meats and .... animals relates to righteousness and righteous 
dealings between man and man.^' — The Letter of Aristeas, Eng. Trans, by H, St. J. 
Thackery, pp. 64, 66 and 67. 

Aristobulus had also advocated an allegorical interpretation of 
the injunctions relating to the animals declared lawful and unlawful 
as food (Farrar’s ‘ History of Interpretation,’ p. 169) ; Tertullian 
follows him fully when he says 

Literal prohibitions about the clean and unclean kinds of food would be quite 
contemptible” (Ibid., 178). 

Unfortunately Farrar was not a student of religion as a science, 
and failed to be impressed with the allegorical significance of the 
‘books’ though both Clement (see Writings of Clement, Vol. ii, 
pp. 251-252 and 488) and Origen (see Philocalia, p. 131) definitely hold 
the allegorical meaning to be the true significance of the text. 

It must be now obvious that the real interpretation of the text : 

” Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of man, and drink his blood, ye have no life 
In you ” (John vi. 53)— 

is that man is recommended to acquire the virtues and qualities of 
the Ideal, not that he is to tear out the flesh of a living being and 
sip his blood as if it were wine. The spiritual significance is insisted 
upon in the Bible itself, which records (John vi. 62) 

” It is the spirit that quickeneth ; the flesh profiteth nothing : the words that 1 
speak unto you, they are spirit and they are life.” 

Thus understood, the sacrament of the Eucharist is of immense 
philosophical merit, and has a practical value of its own, which is very 
necessary to be appreciated at its just estimation ; for as Swedenborg 
pointed out : - 

“ On the knowledge and the acknowledgment of God, depends the salvation of 
every one ; for the universal heaven, and the universal church on earth, and, in 
general, all religion, has its foundation in a just idea of God : because hereby there is 
conjunction, and by conjunction, light, wisdom and eternal happiness.” 

20 
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Another important means of strengthening faith is the chanting 
of holy mantrcLS, i.e., religious formulas, or texts, of which the 
monosyllabic aumoTonty is the most potent, since it is indicative* 
of the five orders of spiritually evolved beings, arhats (Tirthamkaras) 
offariras (Liberated Souls), ackaryas (leaders of saints) upddhyUyas 
(professor saints) and munis (ordinary saints). 

According to Hinduism, om is the most appropriate name of the 
Deity, because the three letters, a, w, and m, of which the word is 
composed, denote supremely excellent, supremely high, and supremely 
wise ; for 'a* indicates bliss or ananda^ ' au ' signifies power, or 
aujaSy and ‘ ma * means supporter or protector, t 

Now, since chanting is merely a means to an end, and is resorted 
to with the sole object of establishing the human mind in divine, godly 
vibrations, because of the holy ideas of virtue and goodness, which 
the word chanted conveys, it follows that the term which contains 
the most exhaustive enumeration of the divine powers and attributes, 
will form the best means of uplifting the soul. For this reason there 
is no other word which can claim precedence over Om. Concerning 
the magic potency of the mantram Swami Rama Tirtha writes 

‘‘To realize this idea [the divinity of the soul], and to dehypnotize into the Real 
Self, a beginner gets a great help from the syllable Om. While chanting the syllable 
Om, to the Vedantin, vhe sense, the meaning attached to it, is ; ‘lam the Light of 
Lights ; I am the Sun, I am the real Sun, the apparent sun is my symbol only. I 
am the Sun, before whom the planets and all the bodies revolve. .... I am 
immovable, eternal, the same yesterday, today and for ever. Before me does this 
whole globe, this whole universe, unfold itself.’* 

Chanting the praises of the Self, thus, is the most potent means 
for changing the negative rhythm of the soul into the positive one. 
For, will is all powerful, but unreasoning, and, for that reason, amen- 
able to suggestion. So long as it is imbued with the idea of power- 
lessness and impotency, it cannot manifest its divine powers. The 
singing of its praises, consequently, is the most potent means of 
purging the individual consciousness of the harmful idea of its sup- 
posed weakness, and of lifting it out of the slough of despond and 

* See the ‘ Jains Philosophy,' by V, R. Gandhi, pp. 85-86. 

t See the Sacred Books of the Hindus, Vol. HI, part 1. 
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negativity. But let it be distinctly understood that mere counting 
of beads is time absolutely wasted away. Good lies only in meditation 
on the qualities and attributes of Divinity but not in the words, the 
rosary, the beads or the thread on which they are strung. He alone 
who knows and meditates on his soul as a God is to derive any 
benefit from the practice. 

We may now turn our attention to Bhakti Yoga which is sup- 
posedly the easiest, and, therefore, the most popular, path of Self- 
realization. Unfortunately, however, there is no direct causal con- 
nection between devotion or love and salvation, so that Bhakti must 
give place to some other method, if it is ever to lead to Nirvana 
Nevertheless, Bhakti is said to lead to God-vision, which is regarded 
as the goal of evolution by the school of devotional Mysticism. What 
this notion of God-vision means may be gathered from a little dis- 
course by Sri Ram Krishna Paramahamsa, a Hindu saint, who flour- 
ished in recent times. Asked by a disciple as to whether it was 
possible to see God, he replied Certainly. These are some of the 
means by which one can see God : (1) going from time to time Into 
solitude, (2) chanting His names and His attributes, (3/ discrimination, 
and (4) earnest prayer, with a yearning for the Lord. Thou mayest 
see God, if thy love for Him is as strong as the three attachments 
put together, viz., the attachment of a worldly man to things of the 
world, the attachment of the mother to her child, and the attachment 
of a chaste and devoted wife to her husband. The thing is, in 
order to see God, one must love Him, heart and soul.'" 

Here also no attempt whatsoever is made to establish any 
causal connection between the vision of God and individual salvation, 
nor is any explanation offered of how the sight of another is to afford 
true and everlasting joy to the soul. The fact is that devotionalism 
aspires to soar above reason, and is, consequently, not very particular 
as to the data upon which it rests its conclusions. Hence, the greater 
the sense of mystery and louder the condemnation of reason in a dis- 
course, the more will it be applauded by the devotee. Here is a 
sample of a milder type of protest against the voice of the intellect 

^ Only love for the Supreme Lord is tme Bhakti, lb the true bhakta all the 
phfloiopliical dietinctioiie are mere idle talk. He cares nothing for argument, he 
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does not reason, be * senses/ he perceives. He wants to lose himself in the pure love 
of God, and there have been bhaktaa who maintain that this is more to be desired 
than liberation ; who say, * 1 do not want to be sugar, I want to tas te sugar.’ I want 
to love and enjpy the Beloved.” 

This is just one of those passages which serve the purpose of 
devotionalism better than a thousand arguments, and furnish 
authority for discarding the voice of the intellect. There is no true 
devotee who does not have his fling at reason when beaten in argu- 
ment ! 

With the voice of intellect silenced once for all, we need not feel 
surprised at the sayings and doings of mystical saints, some of whom 
even recommend the worshipping of God as one's own child, so that 
there might remain no feeling of awe or reverence to mar the fulness 
of love. This is, however, the extreme view, for the idea of devotion 
is not founded upon the element of fear, and does not recognize the 
existence of a god, or goddess, to be propitiated or appeased 

There can be no fear in love, nor can bhakii be said to begin so long 
as one is afraid to approach its object But the remedy for fear does 
not consist in regarding one’s God as one’s child, but in transferring 
one*8 attention from an unnatural to the natural object of adoration; 
for while no one can eternally entertain a feeling of love for an enemy 
or a chastising dignitary, however much one might ‘ respect ’ him for 
his might, the heart is immediately and inalienably drawn to the true 
object of love, the moment it is discovered to be worthy of adora- 
tion 

Similarly, there is no room in for begging or bargaining 

with the * Beloved.’ The idea of begging for favours is a sacrilege to 
the bhakta. He will not pray for help, health, wealth, or even to go 
to heaven. He who wishes to embark on the path of love must give 
up all such desires, and fill his mind with holy thoughts. He who 
desires to come into the presence of the * Beloved ’ must make a 
bundle of all shop-keeping religion and cast it away from him before 
he can be allowed to set his foot within the shrine. 

It is not that you do not get what you pray for, for that depends 
on the working of the laws, but it is low and vulgar— a beggar's 
religkm. Fool, indeed, is he who living on the banks of the Ganges 
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digs a little well for water. Fool, indeed, is he who coming to a dia- 
mond mine begins to search for glass beads. These prayers for help, 
health, wealth and material prosperity are not bhakti; they are the 
lowest form of karma ; and they etand in the way of the realization 
of the great Ideal. 

Love is an emotion, not an exchange of goods, or bartering of 
property ; it has nothing in common with the spirit of bargaining. 
The true bhakta cheerfully sacrifices everything for the object of his 
love, and would willingly give up home, family, wealth, and all else 
that he might own, to catch but a fleeting glimpse of his Love's re- 
splendent, glorious ‘ face.’ He has ears and eyes only for the object 
of his love, and takes no interest in the concerns of men. He avoids 
the company of those engrossed in the affairs of the world, and be- 
comes a wanderer on the face of the earth in search of his ‘ Beloved/ 
unmindful of the requirements of the body and of the inclemency of 
seasons. He disregards both the taunts of men and the importunities 
of his own lower nature. In a word, he becomes mad with love. 

\yhen his love reaches this supreme state of forgetfulness of the 
world, when his mind is purged of all desires for sensuous enjoyment, 
and when the consciousness of his own personality has become merg- 
ed in the emotion of pure love for his true Self, then is the veil lifted 
up from the ravishing face of the ‘ Beloved ’ and he is allowed to 
drink deep at the very fountain of love and bliss itself. He then reelisee 
the full force of the saying, “ What is a man profited, if 
he shall gain the whole world and lose his own soul ? ” (Matt. xvi. 26). 
With the dropping of the scales from his eyes, his vision becomes 
clarified ; he hears the mellifluent, melodious voice of love softly 
whisper in his ear the sweet and vivifying formula—^/ia^ t/iou art — 
of divine wisdom : he realizes the joyous import of the words, ‘ what 
thou beholdest beauteous creature is thy Self ' ; his heart leaps up 
with delight ; and, with one bound, as it were, of the ecstasy of 
super-consciousness, he plunges into the ocean of Joy in his own 
Self! 

We might call this intense love of the bhakta madness, if we 
please,~-it is certainly disregardful of what ‘ soul-less ’ humanity 
regard as sound intellectualism— but we must remember that it takes 
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US not to tears, and sorrow » and darkness in the grave, as worldly 
wisdom undoubtedly does, but to the Land of Joy and Love and 
Immortality. Can the love of Mammon lead us an inch beyond Tur- 
kish carpets, motor cars, palaces for residence, and the like, all of 
which tend to expedite the approach of death, but can in no case con- 
fer immortality ? Blessed is the madness which ends in bliss ; who 
cares for the ‘ sanity * that leads to the grave ! 

Those who wish to study the nature of Love from the standpoint 
of mysticism, will find it beautifully described in the Narada Sutra. 
We shall here give an extract of a few of its passages from an ex- 
cellent translation by Mr. E. T. Sturdy Love is of three kinds, 
namely, (1) where the only motive is to seek pleasure, to take all and 
to give nothing, (2) where there is exchange, and the loving depends 
on being loved I love thee, because thou lovest me,* and (3) where 
there is unconditional devotion, the giving everything and seeking 
nothing,— no recognition, no return The first is the love of the sen- 
sualist, the second that of the ordinary worldly man or woman, but 
the third is that of the real devotee. Love has been defined by Vyisa 
as devotion to worship, by Garga, as devotion to hearing about 
the Atman ; Sandilya considers it the unbroken feeling of the 
Universal Self in one’s own self, and Narada refers to it as the 
surrendering of all actions to God, and feeling the greatest misery in 
forgetting Him. Narada further declares that it is greater than work, 
knowledge or i/opa, because it is its own reward, or end,— not merely 
a means to an end, as, he maintains, is the case with knowledge. Love 
emancipates the heart from impurity. It has no rights or property 
of its own ; neither does it tolerate the spirit of copy-righting. Wealth, 
strength, abilities~all must be held in trust for the world, at the service 
of every straggling manifestation of Life. The fruit of Love is enjoyed 
by him who avoids evil company, who associates with those of 
great mind, who gives up all sense of possession, who frequents lonely 
places, who uproots the bondage of karnias, who abandons all anxiety as 
to livelihood, who renounces the fruit of works,, who gives up even the 
Vedas, and looks upon all living beings with equanimity. The true 
‘ lonely place ’ is in the depths of the heart, where, with all the 
doorways of interruption through the senses fastened, the devotee 
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sees, in unbroken solitude, nothing but his own pure Self as the * one 
without a second. * ** How are these doorways, through which dis- 
tractions enter, to be closed ? For the bkakta, through Love. Love, 
and yet again Love ; by driving away everything from his thoughts, 
but sympathy, compassion and those ideas and emotions which lead 
up to a perfectly impassioned Love-quixotic it may be,— reckless, 
ridiculous to us in its fervour, but unconquerable and unrelenting. 
Giving it full play, never checking it, weeping, it may be, for the 
miseries of the world and the sense of separation from the one Ocean 
of Life and Love, day and night, in public or in solitude, caring for 
nothing, but attaining th^ realization of That : chastising himself 
through remorse and reproach for every shortcoming in Love, at 
length he reaches a great calm, a great serenity ; he stands ‘ on the 
other shore/ He knows, he feels : his shoulders may become marked 
with the stripes that fall on those of others, but he suffers no longer : 
he is ever happy and satisfied. No words can explain that state, 
and because it cannot be expressed, except by negations, it is a 
mystery— ‘ the peace which passeth all understanding. ' '' 

When this all-powerful, all-conquering devotion, producing Love 
for friend and foe alike, springs up in the heart, it becomes pure, 
and is then prepared for God-vision. Ardour in the worship of the 
Self, constant contemplation of his glory, the dedication of all actions 
to him, and the feeling of extreme misery in losing him from 
memory, are some of the signs of true Devotion. It arises from 
knowledge, in the first instance, and itself leads to the perfection of 

Wisdom. 

As to the why and the wherefore of bhakti. Love is said to arise 
as the climax of a course of internal action, or evolution. According 
to Srirupa Goswsmi : 

First arises faith : then follows attraction, and after that adoration. Admtion 
leads to .suppression of worldly desires ; and the result is single-mindedness and satiafac- 
tion. Then grows attachment which results in ebullition of sentiment. After this 
love comes into play. ” 

The above is the quintessence and general summary of the views 
of the devotional schools of religion. We shall now proceed to inveiti- 
gate, the nature of the main principles underiying this putkolar 
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branch of Yoga. To begin with, bhakti, being a form of the emotion of 
love, cannot possibly arise in the heart so long as it remains uncon- 
vinced of the special claim of the object of devotion to one’s worship. 
Certainly no one can force himself to love another against his heart. 
It follows from this that genuine hhakti is not possible where reason 
is given the go-by before it has pronounced its benediction on the 
idol to be installed in the sacred temple of the heart. Fanaticism 
may, no doubt, flourish in the absence of the light of intellect, but 
then fanaticism has no foundation of truth, and the pursuit of untruth 
is not to be desired. It is not that one cannot be devoted to a false 
object, for that is a matter of personal belief, but that the worship- 
ping of the false god, or ideal, is like a structure without a solid 
foundation, and is sure to lead to trouble sooner or later. Thus the 
first essential on the path of bkakti is the ascertainment of the true 
object of devotion. 

It is also important to know that spiritual love or devotion has. 
little, or nothing, in common with the vehement, unreasoning ardour 
of a sensualist’s passion, and that the men who endeavour to imitate 
the full-gushing, standard lover of an oriental love-story have no idea 
whatever of the kind of love implied in devotion to divinity. Love 
certainly does not signify unreasonableness, and irrational frenzy may 
be a characteristic of lunatics and fiends, but not of the worshippers 
of the Supreme Intelligence The truth is that the nature of devotion 
has been entirely misunderstood by the generality of men, who, 
unable to form a rational conception of the kind of love implied in 
bhaktiy have been led to confound it with the mad impetuosity 
of sensuality. Some have even likened it to a moth’s fatal attraction 
for light, and oriental poetry revels in depicting the sensation 
of the ‘ painful delight ’ which the tiny insect-lover is supposed to 
experience, in the closing moments of its life, on the burning altar of 
love. Many persons are misled by these charming flights of fancy, 
and begin to interpret their own confused sensations and mental 
affections and the manifestations of psychic phenomena they 
might come across in all sorts of fanciful ways, always bent upon 
finding a confirmation of their own views in each and every 
occurrence. 
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That this is not bhakti but a form of madness, is evident from the 
very nature of love v^hich is an essential ingrredient of devotion. As 
pointed out in the last chapter, love is of three kinds, accordingr as 
it is (1) for the superior, (2) the equal, or (3) the inferior. Of these, 
the first takes the form of respect for learning and age, respectful 
affection for the parent, reverence for the tutor, loyalty for the 
king and devotion or worship for the Tirthamkara (God). The 
second denotes equality of status, and manifests itself in the form 
of friendship, amity, affection and the like ; and the third assumes 
the form of benevolence, patronage and other similar emotions. 
Sexual love is a form of the second type, though one of its most 
complex phases, since it implies the engrafting of the idea of sexual 
relationship on the stock of amity and good fellowship. Love of the 
first type is founded on respect, of the second on mutual amity, and 
of the third on protection or watchfulness. 

It is thus clear that bhakti belongs to the class of emotions of 
love of the first kind, which are distinguishable from its remaining 
types on account of the element of respect. It follows from this that 
neither the emotion of benevolence which is characteristic of love 
for an inferior, nor the full-gushing, impetuous ardour of the hero of 
a love>tale can be the appropriate form of love for the true God, 
than whom no one has a better right to our respect. Nor is there 
room in devotion for the type of passion that exhausts itself in 
empty professions and protestations, and the only form that is 
admissible in religion is the intellectual which demonstrates its un* 
bounded love and respect for God by intelligently walking in the 
footsteps of the Teacher and by understanding His word. It would 
seem that the confusion of thought, which has arisen among the 
followers of mysticism on this point, is due to a failure to discriminate 
between the different kinds of love which have been enumerated above, 
and to a vague notion of the moth type of passion being the most 
perfect But it is clear that no one ever dreams of loving his parent, 
tutor or king after the manner of a moth ; and it is also evident that 
a God cannot be likened to a silly, empty-headed coquette who judges 
the merit of her different suitors according to the amount of 
vehemence put in by them in their protestations of love. The fact 
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is that love is a motive power grounded on belief, and manifests 
itself by becoming translated into action, the manifestatioiis of its 
activity taking different but appropriate, typical forms, according 
to the nature of the relationship in which the object of love stands 
to him who loves. Thus, we offer devotion and worship to a 
Tirthamkara (God), reverence to a tutor, loyalty to a king, friend- 
ship to our equals, and protection and patronage to those who 
are inferior to us. But we do not offer devotion to a king, pat- 
ronage to divinity or worship to a child. Every one of these has his 
particular form of love, and must be loved in that very form. This 
is the rule of Love, the breach of which cannot but be fraught 
with evil consequences. One has only to picture to oneself the 
consequences of approaching a parent, tutor or king with the romantic 
sentiments of a Romeo to realize the absurdity of the situation and 
the amount of evil resulting from a disregard of the rule. The case 
with Divinity is no different ; He has His own appropriate form 
and must be loved in that very form. The idea of putting the 
all-knowing, ever blissful Godhead on a par with every love-sick 
Juliet of romance is absolutely disgusting ; and it does not improve 
matters a bit if we reverse the role of relationship. For while the 
idea of a God as a Romeo, madly in love with the human soul, cannot be 
deemed to present a picture of divine perfection either in knowledge, 
bliss or power, on the one hand, the disparity of class and incongruity 
of type is not done away with, on the other. It is thus clear that 
the true significance of love in reference to God has nothing in 
common with the idea of passion between the two sexes, nor can one's 
God be loved as one's child. Devotion to God really means a devo- 
tion to the attributes of divinity, which the devotee wishes to 
develop in his own soul, and consists in the blending of the 
fullest measure of love and respect for those who have evolved out 
those very attributes in perfection. 

Thus, bhakti in its true sense means devotion to an ideal, and 
incidentally, the worshipping of those who have already attained 
to its realization. The causal connection between the ideal of 
the soul and the worshipping of those who have already realized 
it is to be found in the f^t that the realization of an ideal demands 
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one’s wholehearted attention, and is only possible by followinpr in 
the footsteps of those who have actually reached the goal. 

The analysis of the nature of hhakti entitles us to say that no one 
who does not excite, in the fullest degree, the feelings of love and 
reverence in our hearts is entitled to our devotion. This amounts to 
saying that the being to whom the heart spontaneously offers its 
devotion is he who is its greatest sympathiser and well-wisher. Now, 
since these qualifications are to be found in the Tirthamkara alone 
who preaches the dharma (religion or path) that leads to the 
Perfection and Bliss of Gods, in other words, who enables the soul 
to attain to the sublime status of Godhood, none but He is entitled to 
or can command the full adoration of the heart. 

According to modern theologians, however, bhakti implies devotion 
to a Supreme Being on the ground of his being the creator of the 
world, and the maker of souls and their bodies. But this is quite 
untenable, firstly, because the notion of a creator of the world and of 
the maker of souls and their material bodies has been seen to be 
illogical, and, secondly, because an act of this kind performed 
voluntarily in the past is incapable of engendering the emotion of 
love, much less of devotional love, though it might possibly give rise 
to a feeling of gratitude on the part of those born with a silver spoon 
in their mouths. But even this sense of gratitude would be entirely 
wanting, and might be counter-indicated by a strong feeling of hatred 
in the case of those unfortunate ones who find themselves placed, for 
no fault of theirs, in unsuitable and painful surroundings, and of those 
who are ‘created to people the hell,’ as the holy Qur’an asserts. 

The case with those who believe in the existence of a creator, 
but make his creative activity subservient to the principle of karma 
is even worse, since on their hypothesis the creator becomes merely an 
artificer of karma, without a voice of his own, so that neither praise 
nor blame can ever be earned by him. Certainly no one can ever feel 
grateful to such a world-maker for his creative activity. 

We may now turn our attention to the teaching of Mysticism 
which maintains that God should be worshipped to obtain his vision, 
or to become absorbed in him This view also is not tenable, since 
the vision or contact of another cannot possibly afford anything more 
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than a passing: sensation, which is as different from true happiness 
as a piece of stone from bread. As a matter of fact, true joy is the 
natural attribute of the soul, and becomes an actuality of experience 
the moment one gives up the idea of extracting it from things outside 
one's own Self. Hence, so long as one expects to find joy in thinga 
outside one’s own soul, true joy cannot come into manifestation. 
Thus neither the vision nor the contact of another can ever take the 
place of true happiness which the soul is athirst for. 

The idea of absorption in God has also nothing to commend itself 
to common sense, for two simple and indestructible substances or 
realities can never become fused into one by any possibility ; and since 
both the soul and the alleged God are indestructible by nature, it ia 
clearly impossible for either of them to become merged in the other- 
The analogy of the absorption of a drop in the sea, which Mysticism 
relies upon in support of its proposition, is beside the point, because 
analogy is no argument. It, however, actually refutes that which it 
is supposed to prove, since the sea is not an unit, but a collection of 
drops, so that the additional drop only goes to increase the number 
of those already there. 

Apart from this, it is permissible to ask ; what may be the efiFect 
of the chemical operation of absorption ? Will the soul survive the 
event, or be wiped out in the process ? No mystic has yet succeeded 
in giving a satisfactory reply to this all-important question, but we 
can see for ourselves that in the former case the idea of absorption 
is more imaginary than real, and in the latter the dismal prospect of 
extinction suffices to rob the operation of the very last vestige of 
attractiveness. 

Those who have realized the weakness of their mystic creed on 
the point have tried to evade the difficulty by arguing that love is its 
own reward or end. But this, too, does not advance their case any 
further, and is clearly an endeavour to throw dust in the eyes of reason, 
because the end is not love but happiness. Now, since it so chances 
that happiness and love are not synonymous words, the use of the 
one for the other is not permissible in philosophy or rational literature 

As already observed, the only being who is entitled to the fullest 
measure of our devotion is the Teacher who preaches the ‘ Path ’ 
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that leads to the perfection and joy of Gods. He is worshipped not 
because worship or devotion is the end in itself, but because He is the 
only true guide to the Goal, so that devotion is primarily centred round 
the Ideal of the soul. Here, again, we observe that idealaJbry and 
not idolatry is the path to nirvana. Thus, in its primary sense, 
bhakii really means devotion to the Ideal of the soul, and, in a second- 
ary one, the worshipping of those Great Ones who have already 
attained to its realization, and who are, therefore, best qualified to 
instruct and guide others. 

It is this great Ideal of the Soul which demands our whole, 
undivided attention and full devotion. It is this which has been 
personified as Christos or Krishna in the mystery-language of 
mythology, and it is this which explains the element of unreasonable- 
ness in the mystic creeds. For what has been seen to be childish and 
unreasonable in love,"^ in relation to a Supreme Being, is quite 
appropriate to the Ideal of Life personified as God. 

The rationale of bhakti can now be described with logical precision. 
First arises discernment or insight, called faith ; this changes the 
outlook of life, transforms loose conceptions and stray notions about 
dharma into right knowledge, and js followed by an intense desire 
for the realization of the Ideal. This is devotion or love, and leads 
to the worship of the Tirthamkara. Finally, when conduct is 
purified and becomes perfect under the combined influence of 
knowledge and love, the binding force of karmas is destroyed and the 
soul is set free to enjoy its natural omniscience and bliss. 


* The union between the ‘Lord ' and the Jiva is described as SamarMya, in the 
works on ^Aktism. What is precisely meant by the term will be evident from the 
following explanation from the Garland of Letters by Sir John Woodroffe (page 172) 

“ Snmarasya, I may here observe, is a term which is ordinarily applied to the 
bliss of sexual union {atripungyogat yat saukhyang tat admaraayam). For the 
benefit however of those who are always reading gross meanings into parts of the 
Shastra alien to them it is necessary to explain that Sdmaraayam is both gross (stfaoia) 
and subtle (sukshma). Here the latter is meant. An erotic symbol is employed to 
denote the merger of the Jiva and Supreme Ccxisciousness in ecstasy (Samadht). The 
Tantnu! largely employ such imagery which is to be found in the Upanishads and in 
non-Indian Scriptures. 
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As regards the statement that purity of the heart enables one to 
have God-vision, the truth is that the effect of an intense craving for 
the realization of the Ideal is to make the mind one-pointed by pre- 
venting its restiveness and wandering after the pleasures and attractions 
of the world. This leads to purity of consciousness which then reflects 
its own natural effulgence— the glory of God. Just as in a storm one 
cannot see the objects lying at the bottom of a pond, owing to the 
disturbed and muddy state of its water, so is not the vision of the 
inner Divinity possible so long as the individual consciousness remains 
muddy and disturbed by the uncontrolled, tempestuous fury and mad 
impetuosity of a desire-ridden will. And, just as the objects at the 
bottom of the pond can be clearly perceived when the storm abates, 
so is the vision of the Self obtainable with ease when the surface of 
the lake of human consciousness is rendered calm and smooth by the 
subsidence of the activity of the desiring manaa (lower mind). When 
the heart is rid of the taint of attachment to the things of the world, 
it reflects the natural effulgence of the soul and enables it to see itself. 
Hence, the statement that the pure in heart shall see God 

This finishes our survey of the path of Bhakti. 

As regards the remaining departments of Yoga, the analysis of 
the methods of Jhana and Bhakti practically disposes of them also ; for 
they also aim at concentration, although the Raja-yogi tries to attain 
it by the control of the mind itself, and the follower of Hatha Yoga 
by the restraint of the physical body and the avenues of the senses. 
Neither Raja Yoga nor Hatha Yoga, if taken by itself, can, however, 
achieve any great results, since the scientific method consists neither 
purely in the control of the mind nor exclusively in the subjugation 
of the body, but in the doing of the right thing at the right time, 
as will be seen in a subsequent chapter. 

So far, however, as concentration of mind is concerned, all the 
departments of Yoga which have been examined here are at one 
on laying emphasis on it. The reason for this is obvious. If we look 
into the nature of the power which is exerted in all cases of concen- 
tration, without a single exception, we shall not fail to discover it to 
be our will. Hence, we may say that Yoga is the science which 
directly develops the will. Now, inasmuch as the emancipation of 
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will tnm the bondage of sin. and the possession of life more full and 
abundant, are the aims of the soul, obviously that whose every step 
is calculated to increase the power of the individual will is the only 
channel of liberation. In this sense, Yoga, certainly, is the science 
of liberation par excellence. 

The chief obstacle on the path of Yoga, which beginners have to 
get over, lies in the mechanism of habit which the easy-going will 
likes to adhere to. It is not to be supposed that the actual, practical 
science of Yoga is characterized by anything resembling the ease with 
which we have been discussing it here. We know, from practical 
experience, how hard it is to break through any deep-rooted habit. 
How difficult it is to give up drinking, for instance, when once the 
craving for liquor has become a habit with will ? Yoga has to get 
over not one or two of such habits alone, but overfall those traits and 
tendencies and inclinations which lead in the wrong direction ; and 
their number is legion. Few, indeed, there be who aspire to rise above 
the smooth-running, though destructive, mechanism of habitude, and 
they alone are benefited by Yoga. For the rest whose minds are 
steeped in the materialism of the world neither Yoga nor any other 
method can do anything. Hence, Yoga accepts only those disciples, 
in the first instance, in whom zeal and earnestness have been emanci- 
pated from the thraldom of slothfulness of habit, by viveka (discriniina- 
tion), vairUgya (non -attachment), ty^ga (renunciation), and faith. If 
we ponder over these last-named qualifications, we shall discover that 
without their aid it is not possible to enter upon the steep path of 
salvation. Obviously, there can be no desire for liberation unless there 
be present to the mind a keen sense of discrimination between the 
! permanency of the state of Nirvana and the transitory, * shadowy ' 
nature of the world. Hence, the first essential is the discrimination 
between the Real and the ‘ unreal.' Next, it is also easy to see that 
unless the desire for liberation is intense enough to overcome all other 
desires which tend to prolong the bondage, it will be overpowered by 
f them. Hence, unless the will of the Yogi is fortified by such powerful 
i virtues, as non-attachment, renunciation and faith, it is not likely to 
l! overcome the weaknesses of the flesh, or attain to any appreciable 
j, succesBi Therefore, no one who, having entered the path, looks 
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behind at the world on which he has turned his back, is worthy of Yogra. 
It was for this reason that Jesus reprimanded the disciple who want- 
ed leave to bury the dead. These principles appear foolish and silly 
only so long as we do not look deep into the cause of success itself. 
Whatever be the ideal to be attained, it is inconceivable how success 
can result without perseverance and concentration of the mind ; and it is 
equally unimaginable how concentration and perseverance can be 
harnessed into service without the giving up of those attractions and 
pursuits which distract away attention from the goal. Yoga, there 
fore, rightly insists on the possession of the above-mentioned quali- 
fications. 

From being accepted as a disciple to the full realization of the 
Self, that is, the attainment of bliss, eight steps are pointed out by 
Paianjali, the venerable codifier of this science ; and they are, 1. Yama, 
2. I^iyama, 3. Asana^ 4. Prdniiydma, 5. Pratydhdra, 6. Dhdrand, 
7. Dhydna and 8. Sarmdhi. Of these, yama signifies non-injuring, 
truthfulness, non-stealing, continence and the imposing of limitations 
on the worldly goods ; myama means purity, contentment, study and 
resignation ; and prdndydma conveys the idea of controlling the vital 
force The first two mean the moral training of the soul, but the 
third, namely, prandydma, is a very different thing. 

We shall first of all take up the question of morality. Morality 
is the basis of Yoga, and it has been said, in so many words, 
that without it no one can attain to Nirvana. Of all the reli- 
gions in the world there is none in which perjury, theft, mur- 
der, adultery and all other offences are not condemned in strong 
terms. They differ, however, in degree In some, for in- 
stance, non-killing is enjoined in respect of mankind alone ; while in 
others, as in Jainism, it is said that ‘ mercy shall not be for man alone, 
but shall go beyond, and embrace the whole world.' But the question 
naturally is that although all the rational religions, which have 
swayed in the past and are now swaying the destinies of hundreds of 
millions of human beings in the world, are agreed as to the things to be 
performed and the deeds to be avoided, why is it that their behests 
are trampled under foot and disobeyed ? How is it that the Hindus 
now do not entertain the same respect for animal life as they did in 
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the past ? Why is it that the Christians no longer live the life 
delineated in the Sermon on the Mount, or the Muhammadans abide 
by the doctrine of resignation to the will of God ? By morality the 
Yogi does not mean the modern lip-morality of the world, which 
regards the Messianic injunction. “ whosoever shall smite thee on 
the right cheek turn to him the other also,’’ as meant only for 
the high-flown style of pulpit oratory, and as quite inapplicable to the 
affairs of practical life, but a real, live code of Ethics which does 
not brook violation of its least commandment, and which, conse- 
quently, must be respected and obeyed. The difference lies in the 
fact that, while the Yogi aims at perfecting himself, by bringing 
into manifestation the good, the true, and the beautiful in his own 
soul, the ambition of the man of the world does not soar higher 
than dominion over the world and bags of gold and silver. The latter, 
not knowing the uses of what the former regards as a useless 
commodity, and not knowing where and when to stop, goes on 
seeking and piling up wealth, till he kill himself in its pursuit. The 
former, knowing the true worth of money, cares not to soil his happiness 
by coming in contact with it, and thus avoids all the worries and flurries 
and doubts and disappointments of the money-maker, courteously 
nicknamed the city* magnate. 

Now, let us note the different results of the two pursuits. The 
city-magnate might possess heaps of gold in his safe ; he might have 
a large balance to his credit in one or more banks ; he might be able to 
purchase, or otherwise procure, all the paraphernalia of luxury which 
constitute the pleasure of the worldly-minded ; but all this can he 
boast of at the cost of health, beauty and youth, to say nothing of true 
happiness, which, it would seem, is beyond bis understanding. For 
while he has been busy in the pursuit of riches, dyspepsia, gout, and 
rheumatism have been busy in his pursuit ; and by the time he lays 
hia hold on money, these lay their hold on him. So is the case with 
ugliness. No one, whether a city-magnate or not, can, with impunity, 
spend hours of mental torture, or toss, night after night, from side to 
side, in bed, in racking his brains for devising newer methods of 
amassing more gold, or of making good the losses already incurred. 
Mental anguish must leave its visible ugly marks behind, in the shape 
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of a wrinkled forehead, distorted features and wretched looks. Just 
think over it ; was man bom to be a wretched, miserable being, a living, 
burning libel on personal beauty and a victim to all sorts of ghastly 
and incurable diseases, or does he make himself sof The millionaire 
makes his pile, it is true ; but it is not in his power to enjoy it. The 
money which perhaps would have been more useful to some poor, 
needy peasant, now lies buried in his iron safe, free from the conta- 
mination of poverty ; but it carries its own curse with it, — the man 
who made it is not to enjoy it! It is true that the man of money 
sleeps in his mansion, and his couch consists of the most luxurious, 
springy bed that human ingenuity can devise, while the Yogi lies 
down on mother earth, but it is no less true that the latter gets up 
in the morning, saying, ‘uneasy lies the head that wears a crown,’ 
and the former feeling it ! 

When man understands that every little departure from the strict 
code of morality, as laid down by Religion, goes to stamp the features 
with ugliness and misery, renders the system sensitive to the infection 
and onslaught of disease-bearing germs and also tends to shorten life, 
to say nothing of its evil effect on the future career of the soul, he 
will come to estimate the scathing condemnation of the Scribes and 
Pharisees by Jesus at its proper worth. The Yogi is not against our 
making money, provided we do not lose sight of the real aim. The 
true principle is to do whatever work is natural or congenial to one’s 
station in life, but to do it unconcernedly, always remembering that 
wealth is not the be all and end all of existence. One need entertain 
no fear of poverty or starvation by working in this unconcerned manner. 
One fears only so long as one does not understand the truth. The 
moment we give up theorizing and put the statement to practical 
test, we shall find the Master’s words, Seek ye first the Kingdom 
of God and his righteousness, and all these things shall be added 
unto you” (Matt. vi. 33), a piece of literal truism. This is the 
fundamental basis of morality. There is no wrathful Supreme Being 
to get angry with us for our transgressions ; bat they carry their 
punishment with them ; and each time that we violate the least 
commandment we are punished with ugliness and disease, and that 
most coveted possession of saints and sages, which Yogis call peace 
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of mind, is denied us, for a shorter or longer period, according to the 
nature of the sin and the atonement we might have made subsequently, 
consciously, or otherwise. When the accumulated deposit of ‘ disease ' 
assumes such dimensions as preclude the idea of redemption in the 
particular incarnation, death destroys the body, and thus graciously 
puts an end to the physical suffering and torments of a worn-out, 
diseased, and dilapidated organism, the owner of which has signally 
failed to utilize his chance of life eternal. 

Morality in religion means a God-like attitude of Purity and Love 
towards all beings. For religion aims at turning men into Gods, 
and there is no room in it for the hollow sentimentality of the world 
which exhausts itself in wordy protestations of goodness and virtue. 
It is not an admirer of wolves in sheep’s skin, who for securing the 
good opinion of their stupj^ and insincere neighbours go down on 
their knees and offer up long and elaborate prayers in public, who 
give a small pittance of their wealth with all the noise and 
fuss that they can make for a mention in the press, who place 
large sums of money at the disposal of royalty to secure a title, 
or who shed crocodile tears to excite the respect of their 
kind. Morality, in religion, means the purification of the inner as 
well as the outer nature. Let no thought which is not pure and 
God-like ever enter the heart ; let the mind dwell on nothing hut 
what is good, and true, and beautiful. Purify the heart ; talk of 
nothing but God ; think of nothing but God ; let purity surround you 
within and without. The Vedantist puts it : 

“ When thy consciousness dwelling in pure light and pure love, does not admit 
any other thought but that of thy beloved, thy Real self, then how is possible to 
think of good or bad, of the dual throng ? Then you sing nothing but thyself. Then 
you are speaking nothing but God's music. Then you chant nothing but God’s beauty. 
Then you feel nothing but God’s hand in all hands, God’s eye in all eyes, God’s mind 
in all minds, God’s love in all loves, God’s virtues in all virtues, God’s presence in 
each and everything.”— Tirtha. 

The next step is Asava, Lc,, posture, for contemplation. Steady 
posture is necessary to keep the body motionless, else its unchecked 
restlessness would distract the mind and dissipate the energy of 
the will. The asana that is generally adopted by yogis is a sitting 
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posture, with legs crossed, after the manner of the images of the Jaina 
Tirihamkarae* When the asana becomes firm and is no longer a 
source of distraction to the mind, pranayama may be practised with 
ease. 

The word pranayama really signifies the controlling of energy, 
though it is generally taken to mean the regulation of breath. Accord- 
ing to a certain class of j/ogr/s, it means the controlling of the cosmic 
energy. Says Swami Vivekananda : — 

“ Just as A knsa is the infinite, omnipresent material of this universe, so is this 
)rar» a, the infinite, omnipresent manifesting power of this universe. The knowledge 
ind control of this prana is really what is meant by pranfiyama. This opens to us the 
ioor to almost unlimited power.*' 


But the primary object of pranayama^ according to Yoga, is to 
•ontrol the wandering of the mind so as to be able to prevent the 
mcontrolled dissipation of energy. Apart from this, breathing is also 
the main source of the absorption of the vital energy. With each 
breath we inhale a certain amount of prana (electricity or vital force) 
from the atmospheric air. This electricity is absorbed by the blood, 
irid is stored up in the nervous system. The yogi aims at controlling 
his vital ^rce by regulating his breath. Ordinarily, respiration is 
m involuntary act, although it can be partially brought under the 
lominion of volition, as in speaking, singing, and the like. Its move- 
ments are under the special control of that portion of the cerebro- 
|)inal axis which is known as the medulla oblongata. By controlling 
he respiratory action the Yogi establishes control over the vital forces 
n his body. He begins by correcting the normal breath. According 
0 Yoga, the proper method of breathing is neither exclusively clavi- 
ular, nor thoracic, nor even diaphragmatic, but a combination of them 
ill. The object is to remove the condition of passivity from the 
ystem, and that can be accomplished by (1) inhaling a large quantity 
)f the vital breath from the atmosphere, and (2) by employing it to 
nergize the nervous centres of the spinal column and brain which 
ontrol the whole system. The lung capacity increases with practice, 
but it also requires certain other aids. The food must be pure, whole- 
some and non-irritating, so that the body should acquire purity and 
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elasticity and lightness. Smoking and drinking must be given up 
with animal diet, as they actually produce the very conditions which 
it is the aim of Yoga to remove. Along with the regulation of diet, 
certain purificatory exercises in breathing have also to be practised for 
rendering the nerves supple and light. This generally takes a few 
months, at the end of which sufficient control is obtained to ‘ will ' 
the pr^na to any particular part of the body. This enables the yogi 
to get rid of many kinds of disease from his system. 

Rhythmical breathing is a powerful ally in gaining control over 
the vital forces of the body. The yogi declares that rhythm pervades 
the universe. In all vibrations is to be found a certain rhythm, so 
that all cosmical movements and manifestations of force are rhythmi- 
cal Our bodies are as much subject to the law of rhythm as are the 
notes of music, or the feet of a poem. Says the author of '' The 
Hatha Yoga ” : ~ 

“ You have heard how a note on a violin, if sounded repeatedly and in rhythm, 
will start into motion vibrations which will in time destroy a bridge. The same result 
i'' true when a regiment of soldiers crosses a bridge, the order being always given to 
‘ break step ’ on such occasions, lest the vibrations bring down both the bridge and 
regiment. These manifestations of the effect of rhythmic motion will give you an 
idea of the effect of rhythmic breathing. The whole system catches the vibrations 
and becoTn-es in harmony with the will, which causes the rhythmic motion of the lungs, 
and, while in such complete harmony, will respond readily to orders from the will. 
With the body thus attuned, the Yogi finds no difficulty in increasing the circulation 
in any part of the body by an order from the will, and in the same way be can 
direct an increased current of the nerve force to any part of the organ, strengthening 
and stimulating it.” 

In this manner the yogi catches the swing, as it were, and is 
able to absorb and control a large amount of prana energy. The effect 
of rhythmic breathing is that it sets every fibre of the body vibrating 
with vitality, so that when all the motions of the body become 
rhythmical, the body itself becomes, as it were, a gigantic battery 
of will. 

In rhythmic breathing the main thing to be grasped is the idea 
of rhythm. To quote again from “ The Hatha Yoga 

“ The yogi bases his rhythmic time upon a unit corresponding with the beat 
of liis heart. The heart-beat varies in different persons but the heart-beat of 
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each person is the proper rhythmic standard for that particular individual in his 
rhythmic breathing. Ascertain your normal heart-beat by placing your fingers over 
your pulse, and then count : 1,2, 3,4, 5, 6; 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, etc., until the rhythm becomes 

firmly fixed in your mind The yogi-rule of rhythmic breathing is that the 

units of inhalation and exhalation should be the same, while the units for retention 
and between the breaths* should be one-half the number of those of inhalation and 
exhalation.” 

When the novice has mastered the preliminary exercises he will 
he able to regulate the vital prana in any part of the body at will, 
banishing and destroying the causes of disharmony from his system. 
According to Vivekananda, the whole scope of Raja Yoga is really to 
teach the control and direction of prana on different planes. It is said 
in the Yoga Vasistha : 

“ If the motion of and therefore the mind be arrested, both internally 

and externally, then will death and dotage fly to a great distance. Then will abide in 
the b(Kly dhUus (si)iritual substances) such as will never be expelled at any time. Those 
only can be said to have truly cognized the Reality who, walking in the path of Atman 
Jnana , eradicate their desires, render thereby their intelligence clear, and tear asunder 
all the bonds of the mind. As the fluctuating mind arises through its gradual association 
with objects, births and deaths also arise. It is only when the mind quits all, without 
any attraction or repuLsion towards objects, that it will cease to exist. If thoughts are 
destroyed through the extinction of vtsanns (desires^ then quiescence will result and the 
mitid’s destruction will ensue. If there is no thought of any worldly object or of any 
place, how can the mind exist (separate) in the void of nk 'usa ? . . . The wise say 
that the mind denudes itself of its form, even though engaged in actions, if it. after 
dis.solving all things unto itself, becomes as cool as ambrosia.” 

Touching the effect of the control of prana we are further 
told 

” The control of prana is tantamount to (or leads to) an abdication of external 
With the giving up of va.vrniu-s the mind does not exist ; the same result 
accrues with the control of pr ina. Through a long practice of prana’s control and 
through the initiation by a f/nrut osatui (picture), diet and tiJiyaua (meditation), prrma 
is controlled. But the visanis will be extinguished through the performance of actions 
without any attraction lor desire), the non-contemplation of ftamnarn (or the absence of 
love for this mutidaiie life) and the seeing of all things of form as formless. If there is 
an end to the life of our antagonist, the vasnnas, the mind too will not arise. Should 
the winds cease to blow, will particles of dust be seen floating m the atmosphere? 
Thefluctuationofprrina is that of the painful mind. Therefore, the control of prapa 
should be the natural and unfailing duty of all spiritually -minded persons of wisdom. 
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To put it in terms which are easily comprehensible to the modern 
mind, the object of Yoga is to remove the impurities of sin that have 
entered into the constitution of the soul, and have thrown it into the 
condition of negativity. Pra\iayama enables the soul to develop its 
will, by preventing the mind from wandering away after the good 
things of the world, and is, for that reason, a necessary part of 
Yoga. But it is useful only up to a certain stage, for otherwise it 
will itself constitute a distraction to the concentration of mind on 
the Self. Besides this the true causes of the development of will 
are renunciation and self-contemplation. It is for this reason that the 
higher adepts in Yoga do not concern themselves with the regu- 
lation of breath 

After pra//a//ama comes pratyahara, which means ‘'gathering 
towards,*' that is, checking the outgoing energy of the mind, and free- 
ing it from the thraldom of the senses. Next comes />/^ara/ta which 
means the holding of the mind on a point, to the exclusion of all 
others, e.g., the fixing of attention on the heart. Dkarana also signifies 
special forms of meditation. Dlufana is the next step, and means 
contemplation, so that when the mind is freed from the thraldom of the 
senses, and does not wander outwards, it can be easily employed in 
the contemplation of the Atman. This will naturally lead up to 
Samadki, the state in which the soul enjoys its own inherent, natural 
bliss. Why Samadhi is the realization of the ideal of the soul, is 
because in that state all taint of attachment for the outside world, 
together with its concomitants, pleasure and pain, is transcended, 
intellect is left behind, and the soul is set free to feel its own glory 
and bliss. When this stage is reached, the soul no longer 
argues and disputes; it simply knows! It then enjoys the bliss and 
blessedness of perfection. What this state means, cannot be put in 
words ; for it consists in a feeling, and human language is not capable 
of accurately depicting, or describing feelings. However, the following 
description from “ The Self and Its Sheaths” (p. 71) will be found 
lucid enough to convey a fairly good idea of the sublime state of 
ecstasy 

** There are moments, supreme and rare momenta, that come to the life of the 
pure and spiritual, when every sheath is still and harmonious, when the senses are 
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tranquil, quiet and insensitive, when the mind is serene, calm and unchanging ; when fixed 
in meditation the whole being is steady and nothing that is without may avail to disturb ; 
when love has permeated every fibre, when devotion has illuminated, so that the whole 
is translucent ; there is a silence and in the silence there is a sudden chang^e; no words 
may tell it, no syllables may utter it, but the change is there. All limitations have fallen 
away. Every limit of every kind has vanished ; as stars seen in the boundless space, 
the self is in limitless life, and knows no limit and realizes no bound : light in wisdom, 
consciousness of perfect light that knows no shadow, and therefore knows not itself 
as light ; when the thinker has become the knower ; when all reason has vanished 
and wisdom taken its place ; who shall say what it is save that it is bliss ? Who shall 
try to utter that which is unutterable in mortal speech, but it is true and it exists. '' 

Many instances of such ecstatic joy are to be found in the lives 
of mystics, and Prof- James mentions some in his‘* Varieties of 
Religious Experience/' Beyond the reach of speech, it cannot be 
expressed in words ; it is a state on the emotional side of consciousness, 
and must be felt to be realized 

It remains to be said that from time immemorial an interesting 
controversy has been going on in respect of the practical merit and 
worth of the Jilana and Bhakti methods of Self-realization. The 
subject has been discussed in the instructive little pamphlet, entitled 
the “Fourth Book of Practical Vedanta," by Pt. G. K Sastri The 
book is, however, not likely to interest many persons, as it does not 
deal with the subject philosophically. A similar intellectual controversy, 
it seems, prevaiK^d amongst the several sects and schools of practical 
religion in the Holy Land. " Can any good come out of Nazareth ? 
was the common expression of ridicule and contempt with which the 
followers of the path of knowledge (Juana) were wont to look down 
upon the devotees of Bhakii (Nazareth). This did not mean that the 
Jews were actually foolish enough to think that the little village of 
Nazareth was too insignificant to be the birth-place of a World-Teach- 
er, It is sheer prejudice which has led some of us to ascribe such 
crass ignorance to the Semitic race. As a matter of fact, the custodi- 
ans of the wisdom of the Kabbala were intellectual men and could 
not be credited with the belief that greatness depended upon geo- 
graphical limits, or the dimensions of towns and villages. 

“ The name Nazir/' says Dr. Paul Cams, ‘‘ has nothing to do with the village 
of Nazareth. Etymologically, the word means a devotee. Nazareth must have 
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been a very unimportant place, for it is not mentioned at all in the Hebrew 
literature, and we do not even know the Hebrew spelling of the word. This has 
given rise to the idea entertained by some hypercritical minds that a village 
of that name did not exist in Christas time. In all probability, it is the place now 
called en-Nasira, a little village in Galilee . . . That Jesus was a Nazarene (or, accord- 
ing to the Hebrew term, a Nazir) we have canonical testimony. The Nazirim . . . are 
known, through a statement in the Acts, to have been a communistic sect who held 
all things in common . . . They kept the Mosaic Law and believed in Jesus as the 
Messiah — {The Age of Christ). 

Paul, though not a Nazir himself, associated with them (The 
Acts, xxiv. 5). Early Christians were called Nazarenes, and their 
descendants are still known in the East as Nasaras, or Nasarees Dr. 
William Benjamin Smith writes:— 

“The epithet Nazaraeus is not derived from a city called Nazareth; there was, 
in fact, no such city at the beginning of our era. The epithet is an appellation primarily 
of a Deity; it is formed after the analogy of Hebrew proper names ending in iah, as 
Zachariah, the iah representing Jehovah and is derived from the familiar old Semitic 
nazarf meaning keep, guard, protect, so that the Syriac ‘ Nazarya is very nearly 
Guardian- Yah. The names Jesus and Nazar»us ditfer about as Salvator 
and Servator. The Nazarenes (or Nasarees) were in all likelihood the worshippers of 
Nazarya, and according to Epiphanius were * before Christ and knew not Christ. 

The sect in question did not originate with Jesus, nor did the 
expression “ Can there any good thing come out of Nazareth 
(John, i. 46) acquire currency, for the first time, during his career, 
Samuel and Samson who preceded Jesus by many centuries vvere both 
followers of this sect. There is a mention of the vow of the Nazarite 
in the Book of Numbers (Chap, vi 2), and the rules of conduct becom- 
ing a Nazir are also given in the Bible. 

There can be little doubt that the word Nazareth in the con- 
temptuous expression, ‘‘can any good thing come out of Nazareth, 
referred to devotion, not to an actual village of that name, which 
might or might not have existed in the Holy Land, and is expressive 
of the ridicule in which the followers of Jnana Yoga held those of 
the path of Bhakti. In order to enter fully into the spirit of the 
controversy, it is necessary to revert to the precise nature of moksa 

* Quoted in The Lost Language of Symbolism, by Harold Bayley, vol. 11, p. 286. 
foot-note. 
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or redemption, concerning which there does not seem to have been 
much difference of opinion, in the earlier days* among the ancients. 
It was recognized to be the attainment of the Ideal of happiness — 
whatever might be the views of the different schools as to its precise 
nature - on all hands. Hence, the difference of opinion was confined 
to the merit of the various means employed to achieve that devoutly 
wished-for end. Now, since hhakti is not even possible where its 
object has not been determined by knowledge, it is clear that the 
bestower of mokfa is knowledge alone, in the first instance, that is to 
say, that without right knowledge Nirvana cannot be attained, all 
other efforts to the contrary notwithstanding. That being so, Raja 
Yoga, ^hakti and other methods (if any) are obviously insufficient to 
meet tlfe situation, though, if properly practised, meditation is sure to 
lead to knowledge, without it being necessary for the aspirant to go 
to school to study philosophy. Knowledge inheres in consciousness, 
and because Consciousness is the function of the soul-substance, it 
(knowledge) also necessarily becomes innate in each and every soul. 
Hence, knowledge arises from within, and education is a drawing 
out, from e, out, and duco, to lead. Many of the past sages and pro- 
phets were quite innocent of the art of reading and writing, and yet 
some of Ub still marvel at their knowledge and insight. All this goes 
to show that knowledge needs only meditation and concentration to 
rise to the "surface. * Thus, wherever there is concentration of 
thought, wisdom is sure to reveal itself there, sooner or later. Hence, 
the hhakias hold that Brahma (Wisdom) himself comes to teach them 
Truth, preparatory to their admission to Nirvana. The least com- 
mendable form of Yoga, the path of physical austerity, such as stand- 
ing on one leg for a time, was also intended as a form of penance for 
the curbing of desire, and therefore as an aid towards concentration. 

The real difficulty in respect of the question which has given rise 
to this discussion arises, however, when we come to look into the 
difference between knowledge and belief. All the scriptures are 
unanimous in declaring, ‘ believe and be baptized/ but none actually 
maintains *know and be saved.' Psychologically, there is a great 
difference between superficial knowledge and belief, since motor 
effects are apt to follow the latter, but not the former, Hence, it is 
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the belief in one’s Godhood, not a mere superficial acquaintance with 
that idea, which leads to Nirvana 

When meditation has led to the knowledge of identity between 
the Self and God. it becomes incumbent on the soul to raise it to the 
point of belief. Right belief being acquired, speedy realization is possi- 
ble by combining the path of knowledge with that of proper conduct. 
The path of the Jinas ” (Masters) is threefold, according to Jainism, 
and consists in right Insight or Faith, Right Knowledge, and Right 
Conduct. 

So far as faith, or insight, and knowledge are concerned, we 
need not dwell any further on their nature ; but it is clear that right 
action, hence conduct, is the very essence of all rational methods of 
attaining the desired end, for no process which consists in a series 
of inactions, or things done wrongly, i.e., in a topsyturvy manner, 
can ever be relied upon to lead us to a desired result. If we seriously 
think over the matter, we shall soon learn that there is no difference 
between the spiritual and any other kind of ideal in respect of the 
principles governing the method of realization. Analysis will show 
that the successful achievement of an object of des ire depends on 
(1) the belief in the possibility of its attainment, (2) the knowledge 
of the means by which it is to be attained and (3) the actual employ- 
ment of these means in the proper way, that is to say, the doing of 
the right thing at the right moment. 

These three essentials of success give us the why and the where- 
fore of all scientific methods, and constitute the standard by which 
we may judge and determine the true nature and merit of each of 
the several paths, Jnana Yoga and the like. 

Thus, neither jnana, nor bhakti, nor mental control, nor physical 
asceticism is by itself sufficient to translate the ideal into an actuality 
of experience. These are all valuable adjuncts along with one another, 
but, taken separately, they all lack that causal, validity of scientific 
thought which is the hall-mark of practicability. It will be seen that 
knowledge and freedom are not synonymous terms, while bhakti 
(devotion) is not even possible where the object thereof is unknown. 
Hence, bhakti may be said to begin truly when knowledge reaches 
the degree of certitude implied in faith, and devotion to an ideal 
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marks the first stage of progress when faith is translated into 
action. 

To sum up, the real Yoga for man is to know and realize his own 
divine nature, and to establish himself in the beatific state of blessed- 
ness and bliss, by subduing and mortifying the little, self-deluded, bodily 
self. The process of realization is threefold, and consists in Right 
Insight or Faith, Right Knowledge, and Right Conduct, that is to say, 
in singeing the wings of sin, t.e., ignorance, by the fire of Wisdom, in 
destroying the delusion of duality by faith in the Godhood of the 
Self, and in radiating peace and goodwill and joy to all beings in the 
universe, in short, in settling down to the enjoyment of one’s true 
Self, here and now Let the world call it idleness, if it likes ; what 
does it matter to the soul ? Neither Mahavira, nor Parasva nor 
any other Saviour of thelrace kept shop, or sold merchandise. Yet 
who ever dared consider them idle ? What is the value of the opinion 
of the worldly mortals to him who depends not on the opinion of 
others for his happiness, but who knows and feels the Self to be 
the very fountain-head of bliss itself? 

“ I tell you what is man's supreme vocation. 

Before me was no world, 'tis my creation. 

'Twas I who raised the Sun from out the sea, 

The moon began her changeful course with me,'*— Goethe. 
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RESURRECTION 

“Concerning his Son Jesus Christ our Lord, which was made of the seed 
of David according to the flesh ; and declared to be the Son of God with power, accord- 
ing to the spirit of holiness by the resurrection from the dead." — Romans i. 3-4. 

“ But if there be no resurrection of the dead, then is Christ not risen. And if 
Christ be not risen, then is our preaching vain, and your faith is also vain. Yea, and 
we are found false witnesses of God; because we have testified of God that he raised up 
Chi-ist : whom he has notraised up, if so be that the dead rise not"— (i 6’or. xv. 13—15). 

In his first epistle to the Corinthians, St. Paul, the apostle, un- 
hesitatingly bases the whole of the ' new ’ doctrine on the power of 
the soul to rise from the dead, for if there is to be no conquest of death 
in the experience of the aspiring jiva, vain, indeed, is the teaching 
of religion, and equally vain the promises of a life more full and 
abundant and everlasting in nirvana. But what does this conquest 
of death, without which religion would be reduced to a sorry farce, 
signify ? Paul gives us no learned dissertation or discourse, but 
merely cites the instance of * Christ ’ in proof of his view. He does 
not, however, claim for the ‘ Christ ' any extra credit for any special, 
or divine birth, but puts him on a par with the rest of mankind, 
claiming ho more merit in his resurrection than in that of any other 
man. 

St. Paul's argument is condensed in the simple statement : — 

“ For if the dead rise not, then is Christ not risen ” — (i Cor, xv. 16). 

The resurrection of the dead, then, is clearly the point in contro- 
versy, and the resurrection of Jesus himself will depend on the 
finding which may be arrived at on it. 

To Paul's mind the matter did not present any difficulty ; he 
clearly saw the connection between the doctrine of the ‘ fall ' and that 
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of resurrection. He based the claim to resurrection on the power of 
‘ Man ■ to triumph over death, and declared 

For since by man came death, by man came also the resurrection of the dead. 
For as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive (i Cor., xv. 21 
and 22). 

It is, then, the doctrine of the ‘ fall ’ which shall also throw 
light on that of resurrection, and to that doctrine we must, accord- 
ingly, return to understand the precise sense of resurrection. We 
shall, therefore, now proceed to complete the symbolism of the ‘ fair in 
the life of the Messiah, to find out its significance for the human race. 
We shall not go into the merits of the Christian belief separately, 
but shall consider its claims as we proceed with our own views on 
the subject, and shall see how far they are well-founded. 

The grotesque view of modern scholarship which perceives no- 
thing but savage simplicity and childlike wonder on the part of the 
* primitive * man at the phenomena of nature, as the real grounding 
of ancient mythology, is entitled to be dismissed with little or no 
ceremony. Its absurdity has been noted ere this and will also be 
made more and more evident as we progress with our investigation. 
It would have doubtless amused the ancients, if they could read what 
modern scholars have said about their mental development. We shall 
leave the reader to determine for himself the worth of the modern 
view as contained in the following extract from Mr. Joseph 
McCabe's otherwise excellent work, the ‘Bankruptcy of Religion' 
(p. 167) 

“This is not the place to inquire into the real origin and nature of these (cruci- 
fixion and resurrection) myths. It has been widely believed that they refer, 

ultimately, to the annual death (or enfeeblement) of the sun as winter approaches, 
its re-birth at the solstice, and its resurrection (usually preceded by a dramatic repre- 
sentation of the death) in the spring. The seasons differ so much in different latitudes 
— the sun is so differently regarded in a tropical and a temperate clime — that confu- 
sion of dates is quite intelligible. In Egypt the annual fall and rise of the 

Nile was the chief factor. Sir J. G. Frazer, however, contends . . . that these 

myths refer to the annual death and re-birth of the spirit of Vegetation, a much 
more conspicuous case, to the ignorant mind, of death and resurrection. Probably 
both spectacles have had a share in inspiring and shaping the myths . . . What is clear is 
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that the naive philosophy of primitive man, his childlike wonder at the annual death 
and re-birth of sun and flowers and com, is the reai root of the stories that still engross 
millions of our neighbours at Christmas and Easter. " 

The real justification for the view of the moderns, if there can 
be any justification for the loss of the sense of relevancy and such 
unmitigated ignorance, is to be found in the intellectual shabbiness 
and bankruptcy of the counter-hypothesis put forth by the theologian, 
who is, however, in many cases, as much a moderner as the critic of 
the ancient lore himself ! 

To proceed with our explanation, it was seen in the chapter on the 
“fall “ that the wretched condition of man was the result of a longing 
for sensual enjoyment on the part of the typical man— Adam. With- 
out going twice over the ground already covered in our earlier 
chapter, it is sufficient to say that the legend of the fall contains the 
sublimest secrets and teachings of inestimable value for mankind. 
It is a warning against a purely sensuous existence ; for by making 
the power of discrimination to pander to sense-gratification we de- 
prive ourselves of wisdom, which results from its proper employ- 
ment. The man who aspires to attain immortality must devote 
himself unreservedly to the God within ; he must deny all other 
claims on his attention. He should perceive only one reality in all 
phenomena, and understand and realize the force of the statement, ‘ I 
and the father are one, ' (John, x. 30j ; for the Upanisad teaches 

“ If a man sees no other (besides Himself), hears no other, knows no other, that 
is infinite ; if he sees, hears, knows another, that is the finite. The infinite is the 
immortal, the finite is mortal " — (Chhandogya Upani^ad, VII. 24). 

To a man immersed in the temptations and joys of the world all this 
is and must ever remain to be as great an absurdity as the notion that 
the moon is made of green cheese. He should wait patiently till the 
Divine in him quickens him from within, and in the meanwhile he 
cannot do better than assume the attitude of Narada, one of the 
great risis of Hindu mythology, who, in spite of having read all the 
Vedas, and almost all other material sciences, declared that he did 
not possess the knowledge of the Real, and actually sought out a 
Kshattriya king to learn it from him. He would also do well to 
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remember that a little knowledge is a dangerous thing, and that to 
deny, merely on the strength of learning derived from sciences whose 
range does not extend beyond matter, the teaching of religion and 
the sanity of its founders is to play with sharp-edged tools. 

To proceed with our investigation. The history of the ancestor 
is the history of the individual, and the so-called sin of Adam is 
repeated by each and every one of us. It is not true to say that the 
ire of an Omnipotent Almighty God was excited and kindled by 
man’s eating of a corporeal fruit to such an extent that he not only 
punished the guilty, but also their whole progeny ad infinitum. The 
fathers have eaten the sour grapes and the children’s teeth are set 
on edge, not because a j ust and merciful God decreed it that way, 
but because of the wrong suggestion which parents impart to their 
offspring, and which moulds their lives in the wrong way. It is, 
however, comforting to know that the leaders of rational thought 
in the world in our day do not regard such cruel, ‘unfatherly,’ ungod- 
like vengeance to be an attribute of Godhood. Eminent* men from 
the ranks of orthodox Christians themselves are now beginning to 
form a more accurate and dignified notion of divinity, and there is 
every reason to hope that in the near future such fables as that of 
the uncontrollable fury of an Almighty God will only make us smile at 
our own ignorance and ready credulity. 

As the idea of the punishment of the innocent is foreign to our 
notions of the dignity, the justice and the mercy of God, so is the 
idea of the vicarious atonement of Jesus, a pure dogma of ignorant 
faith. VVe agree with Mr. Bernard Lucas when he says 

In the moral realm to substitute the innocent for the guilty is a conception which 
subverts the moral idea. To conceive of the punishment of the just for the unjust 
is not only an outrage on the moral sense of humanity. ; it is a subversion of the 
moral character of God. The suffering of the innocent for the guilty presents diffi- 
culties to our moral nature and to our belief in a beneficent God, but its arbitrary 
infliction as a penalty is a conception from which the modem mind absolutely revolts. 
The conception of the solidarity of the race may throw some light on the problem of 
suffering, but it throws no light on a suffering which is a penalty arbitrarily inflicted 
on the innocent in order that thej guilty may escape. That which is bad morality 
cannot be good theology. That which the highest and best within us repudiates and 
condemns, God cannot approve and adopt. Vicarious punishment marks a lower 
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stage of man's moral development, in which it presented no difficulty to the moral 
sense. At the present day it would be an outrage to civilization. Our theology must 
transcend our morality, not fall below it. One can no longer regard the sufferings of 
Christ as in any sense a penalty which He endured in order that we might escape. 
{Christ for India.) 

The revelation in Jesus," says Mr. Lucas, “ has shown us not 
only God as he has manifested himself in Human life ; but it has shown 
us man as conceived by the divine mind. He has shown us of what 
humanity is capable when its life is lived, not in isolation or opposi- 
tion to God, but in harmony with him." Those who have attentively 
followed the preceding pages need not be reminded that within every 
man there are two principles, namely, the Divine, and the personal, 
i.e., the lower self. Of these, Christ stands for the Divine element, 
which is buried deep under huge deposits of sin. It is this hidden 
Divinity that is to be purified and released from the grip of sin, when 
it will reveal itself as a God. For one’s Divinity is real the moment 
one can consciously and conscientiously say, from one's heart, " I and 
the father are one (John x. 30). In different language, Godhood 
is at one end and animalism at the other, of existence, with the middle 
point denoting freedom of action, hence choice of paths, occupied 
by man. When the animal nature acquires ascendency in this see-saw 
of life, the God-element goes down, and vice versa ; and exactly in 
the proportion in which the one is forced down does the other acquire 
ascendency. This is the doctrine of the Cross—crucify the ego of 
desires, and you become divine ; suppress the real Self, and you 
immediately fall to the level of brutes, and become an heir to the 
full heritage of wretchedness and misery pertaining to an animal 
existence. 

It is the notion of the body being the man which is the cause of 
our downfall. A story is told in the Yoga Vasistha of a war between 
devds and the powers of darkness. The leader of the latter forces 
one day created, by his power of rmyd, three asuraa without ahamfcara^ 
and sent them to fight the devas. The latter fought hard against 
them, but in vain. Their egoless opponents had no fear of destruction 
on account of the absence of ahamkara, and proved invincible. The 
devas thereupon sought the advice of Brahma, who told them that 
22 
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their enemies could not be killed unless they developed ahamk^ra 
within them. When asked as to how they were to proceed to create 
the sense of ahamkara in their enemies, he suggested that they 
should constantly draw the asuras into the battle-field and then 
retire before them. The reason assigned for this queer method of 
warfare was that by their constantly pretending to fight and running 
away the vasani of ahamkara would begin to reflect itself in the 
minds of the dreaded asuras, as a shadow in glass, and they would 
be caught, like rats, in the trap of egoity. The devas carried out the 
advice of Brahma, and a long period of time elapsed during which 
this queer warfare was carried on to the great chagrin and irritation 
of the asuras. Gradually, the sense of egoity stole into the minds of 
the invincible demons, and fear took hold of their hearts. The devas 
no longer found them invulnerable, and speedily overpowered them. 

The le.sson to be learnt from the story is described in the Yoga 
Vai^istha, in the following words : 

“ In the three worlds there are three kinds of ahankfiras. Of these, tv/o kinds 
of ahankara.s are always beneficial and one always condeninable. That jnSna which 
after discrimination enables us to cognize that all the worlds and Param .tman are 
ourselves, that the self or M * is eternal and that there is no other co be meditated 
upon than our self is the Supreme Ahankara. That jnrma which makes us perceive 
our own Self to be more subtle than the tail-end of paddy and to be ever existent, 
exterior to (or above) all the universe, is the second kind of Ahankara. These two 
kinds of ahankaras will certainly be found in the Jivan-rnuktas and will enable them 
to attain Moksha after crossing Samsnra ; but will never subject them to bondage. 
That certain knowledge which identifies the ‘ I ’ with the body composed of the hands,, 
feet, etc. , is the third kind of Ahankara. This is common to all persons of the world 
and dire in its results. It is the cause of the growth of the poisonous tree of re-births. 
It should be destroyed at all costs. Dire, very dire are its effects. The sooner you anni- 
. hilate this ahankara through the abovementioned two kinds of ahankaras, the sooner 
will the Brahmic principle dawn in you. Then if you are tirmly seated in that seat 
where even these two kinds of ahankaras are given up, one by one, then such a state 
is the ripe Bralimic state seat. The non-identification of the ‘ I ' with the visible body 
(or the visibles) is the Nirvana proclaimed by the Vedas. " 

Such is the teaching of the Yoga Vasistha. We can now easily 
understand what Jesus meant when he said 

‘‘He that findeth his life shall lose it; and he that loseth his life for my sake 
shall find it. x, 39.) 
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In plain language, it means that he who identifies his life with 
the lowest, the third kind of a^m/cara, spoken of above, shall 
lose it, but he who sacrifices the lower akamkara, that is, the sense 
of I-ness or egotism, for the sake of the higher, or the Christ 
principle, will attain Nirvana. 

It is the sacrifice of the lower which brings the higher Self 
into manifestation. While it is true that religion offers all desirable 
good, including peace, immortality and bliss, to its followers, it is 
equally true that its boons are to be had only on the payment of a price. 
The price to be paid is not money, or its equivalent, neither false praise, 
nor pretended devotion, but nothing other than an annihilation of the 
lower personality, that is, the total destruction of the false, personal 
self which sets itself up in place of the real Man and holds Him in 
tight bondage. Thus, it is the sacrifice of one's own lower nature, 
not that of another's life, which can be the means of liberation. 

It is worth any amount of trouble to understand the true sense 
of sacrifice. We find in all religions, with one or two honourable ex- 
ceptions, the injunction to offer sacrifices to the Godhead, Even the 
Vedas have become, in the hands of an ignorant and greedy priest- 
hood, the source of bloodshed and slaughter of dumb and defenceless 
animals. The question is, do these Scriptures really enjoin the 
shedding of the blood of innocent animals for the glorification and 
redemption of the human race ? 

We venture to think not. It will be unnecessary to critically 
examine all the Scriptures extant on the point. We think that an 
examination of the teaching of the Holy Bible alone will suffice to 
show that the true sense of all such injunctions has been grossly 
misunderstood by mankind. In vain shall we plead the cause of our 
mute fellow-beings on the score of morality. When mind is steeped 
in selfishness and ignorance, it is not liable to be influenced by any 
considerations of tenderness and mercy. We, therefore, turn to the 
Holy Bible to see how far is the idea of an animal sacrifice supported 
by the authority of Jehovah. It will be noticed that the first recorded 
Biblical sacrifices are those of Abel* and Cain, but, as has been 

* The reason why Caines sacrifice was not while AbePs was acceptable to the 
Lord lies in the very nature of the faculties which they represent. Cain is reason 
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already demonstrated, they are not to be taken literally. There 
seems to be no divine injunction in support of the institution. Accord- 
ing to Revd. F. Watson, D.D. (see the Cambridge Companion to the 
Bible) 

No divine command can be quoted for the institution of sacrifice, but from its 
adoption in the earliest times by all nations, its divine origin may be inferred. 

But we shall see that, far from being supported by any divine 
commandment, the practice of shedding the blood of innocent beings 
is actually condemned in the Bible. Samuel was among the first few 
who raised their voice against the animal sacrifice. He demands in 
his mild language, 

“ Hath the Lord aa great delight in burnt offerings and sacrifices, as in obeying 
t he voice of the Lord ? Behold, to obey ia better than sacrifice, and to hearken than 
the fat of rams." — (f Sam. xv. 22.) 

Through the mouth of the Psalmist, Jehovah declared ; 

“ I will take no bullock out of thy house, nor he -goats out of thy folds. For 
every beast of the forest is mine, and the cattle upon a thousand hills ... If I 
were hungry, I would not tell thee : for the world is mine, and the fulness thereof. 
Will I eat the flesh of bulls, or drink the blood of goats ? Offer unto God thanksgiving ; 
and pay thy vows unto the most high."'— (As, I 9^14 ) 

Surely David does not use ambiguous language when he says : 

“ O Lord, open thou my lips ; and my mouth shall shew forth thy praise. For thou 
desirest not sacrifice, else would 1 give it thou delightest not in the burnt offer- 
ing.’" — i Ps. It. 15 and 16.) 

Even the compiler of the book of Proverbs unhesitatingly main- 
tains : 

“ The sacrifice of the wicked is an abomination to the Lord : but the prayer of 
the upright is his delight." — {Pro. xv. 8.) 

engaged in the study of the World of matter and form, hence of the not-Self. As 
such, it ia opposed to the well-being of the ego ; hence, the Lord, Lc., the inner Divi- 
nity, is not pleased with Cain's offering. But Abel is Faith which aspires to attain 
the perfection of Gods and leads to freedom and bliss. It enlarges the Spiritual Ego, 
and leads to the development of will in the right direction. Its sacrifice, or offering, 
that la, the fruit of its labour, is, accordingly, accepted by God. 
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Similarly, 

“To do justice and judijment ia more acceptable to the Lord than sacrifice.” — 
</Vo. xxi. S.) 

Isaiah is equally emphatic and unequivocal in proclaiming the 
will of the Lord : 

“ To what purpose is the multitude of your sacrifices unto me ? saith the Lord : 
I am full of the burnt offerings of rams, and the fat of fed beasts ; and I delight not 
in the blood of bullocks, or of lambs, or of he-goats . . . Bring no more vain 
oblations ; incense is an abomination unto me ; the new moons and wsabbaths, the 
calling of assemblies, I cannot sway with; /7 t.** iniquity even the solemn meeting. 
Your new moons and your appointed feasts my soul hateth ; they are a trouble unto 
me ; I am weary to bear them. And when ye spread forth your hands, I will hide 
mine eyes from you ; yea, when ye make many prayers, 1 will not hear : your hands 
are full of blood. ”—(/«. i. li to 15.) 

Can there be anything more emphatic than this, yet has Isaiah 
not done with the subject, and says towards the end of the book 
named after him (Chap. Ixvi. 3) : 

“ He that killeth an ox is as if he slew a man, he that sacrificeth a lamb aa if 
he cut off a dog's neck : he that offereth an oblation, as if he offered swine's blood ; 
he that burneth incense, as if he blessed an idol. Yea, they have chosen their own 
ways, and their soul delighteth in their abominations.” 

No less emphatic is the language from the mouth of Hosea ; 

“ I desired mercy, and not sacrifice, and the knowledge of God more than the 
burnt offerings.” — {Hosea, vi. 6.) 


Jeremiah also proclaims the will of the Lord in unmistakable 
terms : 

“ To what purpose cometh there to me incense from Sheba, and the sweet cane 
from a far country ? Your burnt offerings are not acceptable, nor your sacrifices 
sweet unto me. '"—{Jer. vi. 2^.) 

Yet, again, it is declared (Hos. viii. 13) : 

“They sacrifice fle.sh for the sacrifices of mine offerings, and eat but the 
Lord accepteth them not : now will he remember their iniquity, and visit their sina ; 
they shall return to Egypt (bondage).” 
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Through Amos we have it 

** 1 hate, I despise your feast days, and I will not smell in your solemn assem 
blies. Though ye offer me burnt offerings, and your meat offerings, I will not accept 
them; neither will 1 regard the peace offerings of your fat beasts." — (Amos, v. 
and 22.) 

There can, thus, be little doubt that when Moses enjoined sacri- 
fices he did not mean the slaughter of defenceless, innocent animals ; 
for were it so, these expressions of abhorrence and disgust, on the 
part of the Lord, would be meaningless, and he would not have 
further declared : 

" Put your burnt offerings unto your sacrifices, and eat flesh. For I spake not 
unto your fathers, nor commanded them in the day that I brought them out of the 
land of Egypt, concerning burnt offerings or sacrifices : but this thing commanded I 
them, saying. Obey my voice, and I will be your God, and ye shall be my people : and 
walk ye in all the ways that I have commanded you, that it may be well unto you. 
(Jeremiah, vii, 21—23.) 

Here we have direct authority to show that the passages which 
seem to enjoin sacrifice, in their exoteric sense, are not to be read 
literally, but in a hidden or inner sense. Surely, it is poor theology 
to maintain, and that in defiance of the dictum of one's own god, 
that he loves the flesh and blood of his animal creation, and is 
pleasurably affected by them. David understood this much better 
than the moderns. Addressing his deity, he sings : 

“ Sacrifice and offering thou didst not desire : mine ears hast thou opened : 
burnt offerings and sin offering hast thou not required. (Ps. x/. ff.) 

With the New Testament the spirit of sacrifice altogether 
changes. Jesus said - 

** 1 will have mercy, and not sacrifice. ^'--CMaUhew, ix. 13 and xii. 7.) 

It will be noticed that the animals selected for sacrifice were 
invariably the bull, the ram and the he-goat. Now, if we can under- 
stand that the ancients saw a remarkable resemblance between the 
signs of the Zodiac and the chief limbs of the human body, and em- 
ployed the zodiacal symbols to allegorize their religious conceptions, it 
will not be difficult to grasp the hidden sense of the passages whose 
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exoteric and vulgar significance leads to a slaughter of the innocent 
lives of animals. Three of these Zodiacal signs are of special impor- 
tance for our purpose, for their symbols happen to be identical with 
the three animals mostly selected for sacrifice, although, in later 
times, other animals also came to be included in the category of 
sacrificial ‘ beasts/ These three are Aries (the ram), Taurus (the bull) 
and Capricomus (the he-goat). It is laid down in the Brihajjatakam 
of Varaha Mihira that 

‘‘each sign of the zodiac is characterized by a special part of the human body ; 
thus, Mesa is represented by the head ; Vri^a by the face . . . Makara by the knees. 
{Sacred Hooks of the HinduSi vol. xii, pp. 6 and 7.) 

We have omitted the description of the other parts of the body, 
as we are not concerned with them here The Sanskrit Mei?a, Vriga 
and Makara are the equivalents of the Aries, Taurus and Capricomus, 
respectively. Thus, the ram, the bull, and the he*goat, also represent 
the three important limbs of the microcosm, the human body, which, 
as the mystics are never tired of teaching, is a perfect epitome of the 
macrocosm, i.c., the universe. Now, since we have the authority of 
Jehovah himself to show that he never commanded the burnt offer- 
ings or sacrifices (Jeremiah, vii. 22), we must try to find out what 
the prophets meant when they enjoined those sacrifices, for that 
they did enjoin some sort of sacrifice is beyond doubt. Let us see 
what light can be thrown on the situation by divine commandments 
and declarations. Here are some of them : 

“ But this thing commanded I them, saying, Obey my voice, and 1 will be your 
God . . . and walk ye in all the ways that I have commanded you, that it may be well 
unto you. vii, 23.) 

“ I desire mercy, and not sacrifice ; and the knowledge of God more than burnt 
offerings. **—{IIo8ea, vL 6.) 

The Psalmist chants 

1 will praise the name of God with a song, and will magnify him with thanka- 
giving. This also shall please the Lord better than an ox or bullock that hath homa 
and hoofs. "—(Fa. Ixix. 30 and3U) 

** The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit ; a broken and a contrite heart, 
O God, thou wilt not despise. (P«. U. 17.) 
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The bullock that has horns and hoofs is not acceptable, but the 
one that has no horns and hoofs is desired —the pride of the face 
must be sacrificed ; the strong neck must be bent. 

In the book of Proverbs we are told : 

To do justice and judgment is more acceptable to the Lord than sacrifice. — 
{Ghap.xxi, 3.) 

Jesus puts the case still more emphatically when he says : 

“ And to love him with all the heart, and with all the understanding, and with 
all the soul and with all the strength, and to love his neighbour as himself, is more than 
all whole burnt otTerings and sacrifices. ”-~{Mark. xH. 33.) 

Finally, Paul gives up all attempt at secrecy and divulges the 
long preserved secret in his epistle to the Romans. He writes : 

“ I beseech you, therefore, brethren, by the mercies of GckI, that ye present 
your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God, which is your reasonable 
service. " -(ii'owi. xii. /.) 


Just as in the astronomy of the ancients, the ram, the bull and 
thehe-goat stand for the head, the face and the knees of the zodiacal 
man (Kala Puru?a), so do they represent, ahamkara (egotism), pride 
of power and carnality‘s in the science of symbolical correspondence. 
Hence, the sacrificing of the lower aham^ 'ara, pride and carnal desire 
is what is enjoined by the prophets, not an offering of the dead or 
dying bodies of animals. Life is pleased with him only who offers 
his body as a living sacrifice.i A broken spirit, with all traces of 
pride and carnality crushed out, is the sacrifice which is immediately 
acceptable to the Self. We must, however, see that this is not done in 
the spirit of Pharisee hypocrisy. When the devotee offers his little 
personality, or a^wA^ara, with bowed head, bent neck and bended 

Goat typified Generative Heat or the Vital Urge. ’ --{The Lont Language of 
S^mboliam, vol. i, p. 347.1 

t Cf. “ The camels alain for sacrifice have w^e appointed for you as symbols of 
your obedience unto God . . . Their flesh is not accepted of God, neither their blood ; 
but your piety is accepted of him '' I A1 Koran, Chap. xxii). Now the camel is noted 
for its long neck ; hence bending one’s neck in humiliation is what is intended by its 
sacrifice. 
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knees, the sacrifice cannot but be accepted, and the sacrificer is 
rewarded with life eternal as its reward. 

Why this is so, is easy enough to see. The soul inflated with the 
pride of personality, ie., ahamkara, has wound round itself a number 
of coils of desires, and suffers from the tightness of the ‘ cords/ And 
the strangest thing about it is this that although it smarts and shrieks, 
and yells from pain, its pride is not lessened, but goes on increasing, 
and the cords of passion and desire cut deeper and deeper into its ' flesh/ 
Hundreds and thousands of beings are bom and die in this condition, 
never caring to know the reason whyoi their excruciating pain ; and yet 
the cure is simple enough the moment the diagnosis is made. The 
cords cut deeper and deeper into the skin because it is inflated from 
within. The cause of this is ahamkdra. Need we prescribe the cure 
now ? To the thoughtful it is apparent. Take off a little of the air 
from the ahamkhra, and relief will come instantaneously. Remove 
the ahamkdra completely, and the pain is gone It is for this reason 
that Sankarncharya says somewhere in his writings that the Sarnadhi 
(trance) of self-realization removes in a few minutes the sins of a 
hundred years. Suppose we tightly wind a cord a couple of miles 
long round an inflated body, and then try to take it off as quickly as 
possible. There are two principal ways of doing so : one is the tedious 
method of removing the coils one by one ; but the other, and by far 
the quicker method, is to take out the air from the inflated body, 
when all the coils will fall off at once of their own accord. The same 
is the case with sin, the accumulated deposit of evil karma, on the 
soul. There is this difference between an inflated body and the soul 
that while the former is filled with extraneous wind, the latter is 
puffed up with its own conceit, since the ahamkara is only the 
pride of personality. Evil karmas bind the soul hand and foot with 
the cords of sin ; and it feels greater and greater pain as its sense 
of meum and teum becomes enlarged in its consciousness. Life 
is, however, ever ready to help it in its trouble, but cannot do so 
till a ‘ sacrifice ’ is offered. The ignorant suggest the slaughter of 
dumb animals, but the God within desires not blood ; for that 
can only tighten, still more closely, the coils of evil karma, 
in consequence of the cruelty involved in the act of sacrificial 
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butchery * Thus, the only sacrifice which is acceptable is that 
of the head, the neck and the knees of the lower ego, which 
the ancients symbolized by the ram, the bull and the he*goat, 
respectively. This brief analysis, let us hope, will put a stop to 
the unnecessary and harmful butchery which takes place in the 
name of divinity, on the occasions of religious festivals. To the 
Jews and Muhammadans we would recommend a serious consideration 
of the divine declarations contained in the Old Testament and the 
Qur^an, To those of the Hindus who indulge in this inhuman ceremo- 
nial, we suggest a perusal of their own Scriptures, which, in their 
esoteric,! or true sense, do not enjoin the sacrifice of life on any account. 
How could the ancient Ri§is whose precision of thought makes them 
ask at the very commencement : ‘ who is the God to whom we shall 
offer sacrifice ?’ and finds him to be the dweller in the hearts of all 
beings, —how could such Risis, we ask, enjoin any animal sacrifice to 
such a god ? Again, how could they prescribe renunciation, so com- 
plete and full as to destroy one's ahawkara, and yet insist on the 
performance of bloody sacrifices for the well-being of that very 
uhamkara ? 

It is in no ambiguous terms that the Vedas themselves point out 
the identity between the sacrificer and the sacrifice. The following 
texts may be cited as relevant to the point under consideration 

1. “ The sacrificer is himself the victim. It (the sacrifice) takes the very 
sacrificer himself to heaven. ’"—(Tait. Br. iii. 12. 4. 3.) 

*Cf. ** It is not possible that the blood of bulls and of goats should take away 
sins .*' — {Hebretva x. 4.) 

t It is obvious to any one who has studied the Vedas that the words employed in 
the text in connection with animal sacrifices are capable of an exoteric as well as an 
esoteric interpretation. For instance, the word asva signifies not only a horse, but also 
the mind. The manas drags the body just as the horse moves a car. For the body is 
symbolically represented by a chariot so that that which drags it about may well be 
called an a»va (horse). Hence, the horse is the symbol of the desiring manaa. In like 
manner, the word “ aja " means a ram, or he-goat exoterically, but esoterically it 
means carnal nature. Hence, the injunction to sacrifice the horse and the he-goat 
esoterically means only the sacrificing of the desiring manaa and carnality without 
which mokaha cannot be attained. The gomedha of the Hindu Scriptures, similarly, 
means self-denial, go (cow) being a symbol for indriyaa (the senses), in the sense of 

(sensualism). 
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2. “ The aacrificer is the animal. P. Br. xl 1. 8. 3.) 

3. The animal is ultimately the sacrificer himself. (Tait. Br. ii. 2. 8. 2.) 

4. “ The sacrificer is indeed the sacrifice. ''=(Tait. Br. i. 28.) 

6. “ Now the sacrifice is the man. The sacrifice is the man for the reason that 

the man spreads it ; and that in being spread it is made of exactly the same extent as 
the man ; this is the reason why the sacrifice is the man."— (Satapatha Brahmanai I. 8. 
2. 8— Sacred Books of the East, vol. xii. p. 173.) 

6. " The sacrifice is the representation of the man himself ; and hence its di- 
mensions are to be those of a man . . . the Juhii (a kind of spoon) is supposed to re- 
present the right, and the upahhrit (another kind of spoon) the left arm, and the 
dhruva, the trunk. "—(Sacred Books of the Eiast, vol. xii. p. 78 note.) 

Thus all the religions we have examined here are at one on the 
point that it is the sacrifice of one s own lower nature which is 
enjoined, not that of poor, inoffensive beasts. 

Let us, then, offer to our Ideal the sacrifices which are pleasing 
and acceptable unto Life, and avoid the shedding of innocent blood 
in its holy name. The bull which has horns and hoofs should be 
replaced on the sacrificial altar with the one that has no horns and 
hoofs, i.e., by the neck, the symbol and seat of human pride and 
conceit. The ram and the he-goat, hitherto misunderstood to mean 
the animals of those names, now become the sense of egotism and 
carnal nature of the sacrificer himself. Let us in future offer to Life 
only the self-less praise, with bent knees and bowed head, and we shall 
find, ere long, that it is the offering which is the source of bliss and 
blessedness to the sacrificer. 

To complete our explanation of sacrificial symbology, we have to 
observe that the zodiacal man consists of positive and negative parts, 
like everything else in nature (Rrihajjatakam). Of the four kinds of 
tendencies represented by the four quadrupeds, the lion (Leo), the ram, 
the bull and the he-goat, the only positive one is fearlessness, sym- 
bolized by the lion. Now, since the object of sacrifice is the attainment 
of one's hidden Godhood, therefore, only those tendencies which are 
negative, that is to say, which produce negativity, hence, weakness, 
are to be destroyed. For this reason were the ram, the bull and the 
he-goat, the symbols of negative, le , weakening tendencies, in the 
nature of the soul, selected for sacrifice. 
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The higher Self is pure Will which comes into manifestation only 
when the weakening tendencies are brought under control. Hence, 
anything which removes weakness from the will directly goes to* 
impart grace and strength to the soul ; in other words, the soul can 
only be developed by a deliberate eradication of all those 
tendencies, inclinations and emotions which act as obstacles on 
the path of emancipation. Hence sensuality, pride, greed, and all other 
like inclinations and emotions have to be offered as a sacrifice to pro- 
pitiate (develop) the God (Self). 

We may, therefore, say that the sacrifice of another's life can- 
never be the means of salvation ; on the contrary, it is sure to engen- 
der the worst kind of karmas for the vain sacrificer ; for will can never 
be developed by the sight or smell of blood. It is passions, and pas- 
sions alone, which are excited and strengthened by it ; but passions 
only go to obscure the intellect and harden the heart. Neither know- 
ledge, nor purity, therefore, can spring out of animal or human, 
sacrifice. 

As already pointed out, resurrection means the conquest of death 
and the realization of the natural purity of the Atman, i.e., the Self. 
Now, because the realization of this natural perfection depends on 
one s own exertion, and not on the merit, grace or favour of another, 
it is inconceivable how any outside agency can possibly lead to the 
emancipation of the soul from the clutches of sin and death. All that 
another can possibly do for one, in this respect, is to call one’s 
attention to the powers and forces lying hidden and latent in the soul ; 
and for this reason it is necessary to take instruction from a properly 
qualified teacher. But neither sacrifice nor vicarious atonement tends, 
in the remotest degree, to draw the attention of the soul to its own 
divinity or nature. For this reason they are both equally devoid of 
merit and the seed of rebirth. 

Arrived at the status of manhood, the jiva has the choice, hence, 
the power to attain salvation by the right use of his divine will. He 
may direct his energies in the direction of the phenomenal, and lose 
himself in the pursuit of the knowledge of good and evil, or, resolutely 
turn his back upon the world, and become absorbed in the realization 
of his immortal, blissful Self The first path leads to trouble, sickness. 
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death, and hell, but the second is the moksha^marga proper - the road 
to bliss and blessedness unabating. 

The attainment of bliss is possible only for those who push the 
animal-end of the see-saw of existence below the level of neutrality, 
thus, raising the God-end up. According to the Bible, Adam strove 
for the acquisition of the power of sensual discrimination, and there- 
by developed his lower nature, with the result that the God-end of 
the see-saw went down and the animal-end rose uppermost. ‘ Jesus, * 
understanding, as he did, the secret of the Genesis legend, began to 
push the lower end down, and succeeded in doing so at the Place of 
Golgotha The blood of the Christ within, but not of any external 
saviour or saint, 'is on our hands. The ideal for the realization of 
which we ought to give our heart's blood is being slain by us ;and it 
is the guilt of this crime which hangs heavy on our souls. It is only 
when the lower nature is slain that the higher acquires ascendency. 

‘ Jesus ' must suffer, so that Christ might appear; and even Christ 
must give way to God, so that the full blaze of the glory of the 
‘ Father ’ may be brought into manifestation. This is, however, a very 
different thing from what the clerics would have us believe. is the real 
doctrine of the New Testament. Those who take the teaching of the 
Bible in the clerical sense would do well to ponder over the weighty 
observations of Mr. Lucas, the author of the ChrM For India, which 
we reproduce here :~- 

“ The modern mind frankly recognizes that the. basis of its theology is not the 
Bible, regarded as an infallible book whose words and thought-forms are the moulds 
into which its religious thoughts must be pressed, but the religious experience of the 
race, and supremely of Jesus, the highest manifestation of the thought and mind of 
God. It finds in the Bible the richest religious experience of humanity, but it recognizes 
that that experience has been expressed in thought-forms which are essentially tem- 
porary, representative of the age in which the writens lived, and coloured with views of 
the universe which the present age has outgrown. The religious experience is of per- 
manent value, but the expression of it is, of necessity, archaic. The religious experience 
can only be made a living reality for the modern mind in proportion as the expres- 
sion of it is altered by replacing obsolete thought-forms by tthose in current 
use. To preserve the Biblical expression is often to sacrifice the reality of the 
religious experience, with consequences which are fatal to present-day reli- 
gion. " 
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There can be no doubt but that this is the correct attitude of 
the really zealous mind. Religion must agree with common sense 
(not necessarily with the common sense of the city magnate, or the 
materialistic professor, but with the common sense of the real sages 
of the race) ; it can never be true when it assumes a hostile attitude 
towards rationalism. When we look upon the Bible as a collection of 
the thoughts of the various prophets and seers according to their 
lights, and not as an infallible record of historical events or religious 
experience, we cannot go wrong. None of the Biblical prophets 
can be regarded as infallible, and the only useful purpose their 
writings serve for us lies in the fact that we are enabled to form 
an estimate of the degree of divine manifestation with their help, 
and also to check the conclusions we might ourselves draw from the 
facts within our knowledge. Man must take the religious records as 
he finds them, and should try to understand the truth for himself. 
He should be prepared to reject that which is not compatible with 
the facts of experience, or with good, sound common sense. It is only 
then that he will be able to understand religion. The doctrine of 
the vicarious atonement by ' the first and the only begotten Son of God,' 
if taken literally, comes to grief at the very commencement. There 
is and can be no such thing as a son begotten of God. Jehovah de- 
clares (Isaiah,, xliii. 11) : 

“ I, even I, atn the Lord ; and beside me there is no saviour, ” 

To the same effect is the following from Ecclesiastes (iv. 8) 

** There is one alone, and there is not a second ; yea, he hath neither child nor 
brother. " 

It will be pure waste of time to dwell any longer on the point ; 
suffice it to say that there is not a word of proof in favour of the 
orthodox theory either in the Bible or outside it. 

Now, if a real Son of God (in the sense in which orthodox 
Christianity uses that expression) had come down to the world to 
save mankind from sin, and to sacrifice his life so that humanity 
might be saved, he would have behaved in a manner quite different 
from that of Jesus. The very first point of difference lies in the 
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nethod of teaching. One can understand a man speaking in secret 
oarables and concealed metaphor. The reason is to be found in the 
)ld advice of sages, namely, that the lips of wisdom are sealed except 
;o the ear of understanding, especially ascribed to Hermes. 

This course was rendered necessary : 

(1) because the ultimate truth is so astounding and so utterly 
beyond the comprehension of the generality of mankind that it was 
:hought hardly worth one’s while to see that they too understood it ; 

(2) because the sneering attitude of ignorant unbelief has been 
known to injuriously affect the mind of many a less advanced 

eacher ; and 

(8) because the preacher was generally subjected to violence 
and lynch law, and, at times, paid the penalty with his life. 

Accordingly, it is but natural that the Bible should make Jesus 
say : — 

“ Give not that which is holy unto the dogs, neither cast ye your pearls before 
swine, lest they trample them under their feet, and turn again and rend you. 
vii. tf.) 

But it is obvious that none of the above reasons will hold good 
in the case of an Almighty God or in that of his Son, and one will, 
therefore, naturally expect a real Son of God to speak the highest 
truth, without fear or favour — a quality in which Jesus was certainly 
found wanting. 

Then, again, a real Son of God would not have been found 
making distinctions and differences as are only too obvious from such 
observations of Jesus as the following 

I am not sent but unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel." — {Maii. xv. 2i,) 

It is not meet to take the children's bread, and to cast it to dogs. (.afaf#. 

XV, 2t}.) 

In the eye of a god, surely, all his creatures are alike, so that 
the notion of the favoured nation cannot but be looked upon as a 
piece of savage self-conceit and barbarous self-glorification. If we, 
however, take into* account what Jesus said on another occasion, his 
position becomes clear. ‘‘ For the Son of Man has come to save that 
which was losf (Matt xviii. 11). gives us a clear insight into his 
attitude towards the rest of mankind. He knew that there were 
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many who were not lost, and for them he could not have come. 
The people from whom he had learnt his gospel were there, and he 
could not be presumed to be teaching his own teachers. Whatever 
view we may take of the historicity and teaching of Jesus, it is 
certain, beyond the possibility of doubt, that he was preaching no- 
thing new to the world, and, therefore, those who knew the truth 
had no necessity for his help, or guidance. His position as regards 
the woman of Canaan also becomes clear now, and, plainly put, 
amounts to this that his mission in life was to carry enlightenment 
to those who were in the dark, but out of them those who could be 
considered better ‘ soil ' were his first care, for there the seed would 
yield a thirty-, a sixty-, or even a hundred-fold harvest quickly, 
as, he thought, was the case with the Israelites. As a Jew, Jesus 
would naturally be led to believe that the doctrines of Moses and the 
commandments of Jehovah had, so to speak, prepared the ground 
in Israel for the reception of the seed of Truth, and for that reason 
he would be expected to apply himself to their uplifting. The task 
of preaching the philosophy of Life to those who were strangers 
to spiritual metaphysics would not appeal to his mind ; nor is it 
likely to appeal to the mind of any other person. We find this prin- 
ciple working even in our ordinary lives daily. If an ignorant, 
illiterate, rustic and an educated person were to apply for instruc- 
tion to some leading professor, say, in higher mathematics, it is 
obvious whom he would accept as his pupil. The former would be 
rejected not because the Professor cannot teach him, but because he 
must go elsewere to acquire a fair grounding in elementary mathe- 
matics, by way of a preparation for the higher course, while the 
latter, presenting in his previous education the goodness and fertility 
of the ' soil, ' would be readily instructed. Acting on this principle, 
Jesus refused to pay heed to the lamentations of the woman of 
Canaan, till her highly pertinent answer — ‘‘ Truth Lord : Yet the 
dogs eat of the crumbs which fall from their masters’ table 
( Matt. XV. 27) convinced him that she had a great capacity for 
faith in her heart. It requires but a comparison with the Saviour’s 
attitude to show us the absurdity of the modern religious missionary. 
The former professed to save the lost sheep only, but the latter, in 
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his blind zeal, presumes to teach even those who are more enlighten- 
ed than himself. What respect can he, then, hope to command from 
those who have a profound knowledge of matters with which he is. 
at best, most superficially and inadequately acquainted ? Even in the 
ranks of the Christian clergy themselves there are to be found men 
likeRevd. H. E. Sampson, the learned author of “ Progressive Christ- 
ianity, ” who have realized the weakness of the orthodox interpreta- 
tion of their creed, and have burnt midnight oil in a brave and manly 
endeavour to put it on a higher and rational basis. He has estab- 
lished the fact that re-incarnation is a fundamental part of the true 
doctrine of the church, and, although many errors have crept into 
the book for want of accurate knowledge of the divine philosophy, 
one cannot refuse to recognize the signal service he has rendered to 
Christendom at large. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Sampson does not bestow on the doc- 
trine of the ‘ fall ’ that consideration which its importance demands, and 
believes the origin of sin to lie in a violation of the law of segregation 
of species. We regret we are unable to agree with him also when 
he tries to interpret religious dogmas and mystic tales from the 
standpoint of a* historian. It is impossible to criticise his elaborate 
reasoning, at length, in the present work, but a few of the argu- 
ments against his theory may be briefly stated aj, follows : — 

(1) the fall of Adam, or the origin of sin, is a typical affair, not 
an historical event, in the physical world, and, therefore, cannot be 
explained on historical lines ; 

(2) if the fall were due to unlawful intercourse, whether 
sanctioned by any matrimonial tie or not, between the Sons of God and 
the daughters of men, the condition of humanity prior to the act of 
transgression ought not to have been a fallen one ; but the Bible itself 
leaves no room for doubt on this point ; 

(3) it is not easy to see the unlawful nature of intermarriage 
between the Sons of God and the daughters of men, in the historical 
sense ; 

(4) subsequent sexual promiscuity fails to explain the origin of 
the evil tendency in the Sons of God which prompted them to come 
In unto the daughters of men ; and 

28 
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(5) racial sin by intermarriage or fornication, leaves no room for 
individual salvation, and will make redemption itself dependent on 
the possibility of racial regeneration. 

It is not the prevention of intermarriage that will lead to the 
redemption of mankind, but celibacy. The particular passage in 
Genesis (vi. 1—6) on which Revd. Sampson has based his theory of 
sexual segregation, has nothing to do with the idea of Nirvana, or 
with that of the fall. If true, it merely shows how sexual lust per- 
verted the hearts of men at a certain period in the history of the 
world, and led to the shortening of the duration of life, from a 
thousand* years or so to ' an hundred and twenty.’ To this extent 
the passage in question may be said to be historical. The doctrine 
of the fall, as well as the ‘ first recorded ' sacrifices of Abel and Cain, 
however, are purely allegorical and have no historical basis. To read 
them historically, therefore, can only lead to confusion. 

The passage under consideration is, likewise, an allegory depicting 
the perversion in the natural functioning of the light divine of Reason, 
collectively, the Sons of God. The daughters of men are the tenden- 
cies and longings of the flesh which are the generatrixes of evil pas- 
sions. The great Jewish scholar Philo Judaeus, too, regards the narra- 
tive as a pure allegory. We are obliged to Drummond who has sum- 
med up Philo's views in this regard. Drummond's comment as to this 
may be given in his own words — 

“ The angels enter after the departure of the divine spirit ; for as long as pure 
rays of wistlom siiUitt in the soul, through which the wise man sees God and his powers, 
none of those who falsely act as angels enter the reason. But when the light of under- 
standing is overshadowed, ' the companions of darkness' ’ unite with the effeminate 
passions, which scripture ‘ has termed daughters of men.*''— {Drummond's Philo 
Judaeus t Vol. II, p. 240.) 


Sexual promiscuity, fornication, incest, over-indulgence, and all 
other abuses of the sex-function only go to ex cite and strengthen 

* It is interesting to compare this period of longevity with the long lives of men 
at the time (about 86,500 years ago) of Sri Nemi Nathji Bhagwan, the twenty-second 
Tirthankara of Jainism, who, according to the Jaina Puranas, resided at Dwarka 
with His cousins, Sri Krishna and Balram, and lived for a thousand years in this 
world. 
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evil passions and tendencies, and, thus, actually produce weakness 
of the will. Even the least objectionable sex-relation of husband and 
wife is an obstacle oh the path to Nirvana, since it diverts attention 
from the higher to the lower self. Therefore, so long as sexual 
passion is not brought completely under the control of will, it acts 
as an impediment to the realization of perfection and bliss, which 
are the, ideal in view. Eradication of the sex-passion rather than the 
segregation of species, then, is the means of developing the will. It 
is for this reason that ail rational religions enjoin sexual abstinence, 
in the end. All the great Teachers also practised absolute celibacy, 
and enjoined it on their followers. Of all the poisons in the 
universe,, /cama- exciting feminine beauty is the most fatal. Physical 
contact is not necessary for its action ; its mere sight, even thought, 
is sufficient to affect the mind. Photographs, paintings, and even 
verbal description of beauty have been known to excite the sexual 
passion. It is more lasting in its effect than the other known poisons, 
since they only affect the physical body which the soul leaves 
behind on death, while its evil influence becomes incorporated 
in the individual character, and persists through future incarnations. 

Moreover, since passion is the actual cause of mental impurity, 
and since redemption cannot be had so long as the mind is not purged 
of all impurities, no one who aspires to obtain moksha can afford to 
abandon himself to voluptuousness, or sexual love, in any form. Even 
thoughts of lust must be completely banished from the inner atmos- 
phere of the soul. Total abstinence and self-control are rigidly 
enjoined on all who aspire for liberation in the course of one earth-life. 
For the rest partial control is necessary, if they would avoid hell 
and ugly, tormenting scenes in the hereafter. Partial control consists 
in the proper selection of a bride, and in the observance of the nuptial 
vow. The marriage-bed must be maintained pure and inviolate. The 
idea of a bedmate other than the married spouse should never be 
allowed to sully the purity of the heart ; sexual fidelity should under 
no circumstances be jeopardized even in thought. 

The husband and wife should both have the same ideal of life 
in common ; they should share each other's beliefs ahd aspirations, 
EHversity of ideals is compatible with friction, not with co-operation, 
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and even when people try to ‘ pull on ’ together, in a highly commend- 
able spirit of toleration the differences of opinion are not reconciled 
thereby. Hence, active co-operation for the realization of each other's 
ideals is out of the question under the circumstances. It is thus clear 
that where the selection of the nuptial-partner is determined solely 
by physical charms, or some material advantage, e.g., money, mar- 
riage becomes alottery in which more ' blanks ’ arc drawn thdn* prizes.' 

It is now easy to interpret the Biblical teaching in respect of 
the types of eunuchs amongst men. There are eunuchs bom, eunuchs 
made of men, and eunuchs who have become so for the Kingdom of 
Heaven. The first class needs no comment ; in their case impotence 
is congenital. In the second group fall all those unfortunate captives 
of war, slaves and others, whose masters, or guardians, have them 
operated upon to deprive them of their manhood. But the third class 
consists of those pure and divine souls who have completely subdued 
their sexual passion to enter into Life Eternal. These alone are 
blessed ; for they have adopted the life of celibacy of their own free- 
will and choice, not by force of circumstances beyond their control, 
nor from worldly motives. Theirs is the purest motive, and, naturally, 
theirs, also, is the bliss of Nirvana. 

To digress still further, two elements are involved in the proper 
functioning of the marital relation, na’mely, physical necessity and the 
spiritual need. The former alone is recognized, and forms the basis 
of society in Europe and among non-Indian races, where marriage is 
treated as a civil contract more or less binding on the parties, according 
to the rules and requirements of the society to which they happen to 
belong. True marriage, however, means the union of souls for uplift- 
ing the conaition of the participants, for their mutual, spiritual advance- 
ment. There is no room for brute carnality here, and although it is 
not necessary to crush out, or subdue, the natural demands of human 
nature, the parties remain unmoved by the presence of each other, ex- 
cept with the common idea of co-operating with nature for the unfold- 
ment of the best within them. And, if the law be as Jesus defined it : 

“ Agmin I say unto you, that if two of you shall agree on earth as touching any- 
thing that they shall ask, it shall be done for them of my Father which is in heaven.’"' 
xviii. 10.) 
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who can doubt the efficacy of such a spiritual union of the participants, 
when all the most powerful psychic forces of both the husband and 
the wife are directed towards one common end, when they both work 
in one direction, witfi one mind, for the realization of their most 
closely connected and inseparably fused and united interests ? It 
is in respect of such marriages that one unhesitatingly thinks, ‘ mar- 
riages are made in heaven ; those whom God has joined let no man 
put asunder ' (Mark x. 9). 

To revert to the main subject, if the ‘ only begotten ' Son of God 
had come down from heaven, he would have declared at once what 
he meant by a ‘ rising from the dead,’ and not left the matter 
enshrouded in mystery for a single moment. Assuming, for the 
sake of argument, that Jesus was a historical figure and the Son of a 
god, we can easily imagine what would have been the most natural 
course of conduct for him. He had come down for at least three 
distinct purposes, namely, 

(1) to reveal the glory of the Father to mankind, 

(2) to redeem humanity from sin, and 

(3) to establish his claim to the Sonship of God by rising from 

the dead. 

His most obvious procedure would be to tell mankind his position 
in as plain a language as possible. If people failed to understand him, 
it was not their fault ; it was failure on the part of the ‘ Son of God ' 
to express himself. If the Son of a god fails to make people under- 
stand him, there is an end of the matter ; for there is a distinct con- 
fession of weakness, which is hardly in keeping with the notion of an 
all-knowing, all powerful god. The question is, why did Jesus use 
ambiguous, unintelligible language when referring to his resurrection 
from the dead ? Why did he not tell them plainly what he meant, 
instead of using language which, to say the least, was misleading ? 
Now that th% events are over, and we look into the sense of the 
various Messianic references to his death and resurrection, we may 
find them quite intelligible ; but that before the event no one— not 
even the chosen twelve -had the least idea on the subject is 
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absolutely certain from passages like the following, in the four 
gospels 

“ The people answered him, we have heard out of the law that Christ abideth for 
ever : how sayest thou, The Son of Man must be lifted up ? Who is this Son of Man ? 
—(Jofcn,xa84.) 

For he shall be deliverad unto the Gentiles, and shall be mocked, and spitefully 
entreated, and spitted on : 

** And they shall scourge him, and put him to death : and the third day he shall 
rise again. 

“ And they understood none of these things : and this saying was hid from them, 
neither knew they the things which were spoken. **~-{Luke, xviii. 32, 33 and 34.) 

“ And they kept the saying with themselves, questioning one with another what 
the rising from the dead should mean. ix. 10.) 

“ For he taught hisjdisciples, and said unto them. The Son of Man is delivered 
into the bands of men, and they shall kill him ; and after that he is killed, he shall 
rise the third day. 

“ But they understood not that saying, and were afraid to ask him.’'--(Jlfarfc, ix. 
31 and 32.) 

No need to multiply references ; it is not a case for interprets- 
tion, for we have here the actual testimony of the chosen disciples 
themselves that they did not understand what was meant by these 
sayings. Further, it is recorded in the gospels that Jesus not only 
evinced fear at the very last moment before his final preparation for 
glorification, but also actually prayed that the “ cup might pass from 
him ” (Matt. xxvi. 89). It is also written that before his arrest he 
often hid himself from fear, when he found that the intentions of the 
Jews were all but friendly towards him. 

* * Then from that day forth they took counsel together for to put him to death. 

** Jesus therefore walked no more openly among the Jews : but went thence to a 
country near the wilderness, into a city called Ephraim, and there continued with his 
disciples. (./ofcn, xi. 68 and 64.) 

Then took they up stones to cast at him : but Jesus hid himself, and went out 
of the temple, going through the midst of them and so passed, by.*' — {John, viii. 69.) 
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The display of such fear by the Son of God is most un-God-like, 
l^or do we imagine it becoming the dignity of such an Exalted Being 
to assure his disciples : 

“ My soul is exceeding sorrowful, even unto death. — {Matt. xxvi. 38.) 

It is considered a virtue amongst civilized races to display a 
manly spirit of resignation in the closing moments of life, and a 
manifestation of old-womanish horror of death is looked upon as a 
sign of pagan barbarism. Why, then, did Jesus forget himself so 
far ? 

In endeavouring to find a satisfactory explanation of these difficul- 
ties we must begin by frankly recognising the irrepressible fact that 
our ideas about the historicity and personality of Jesus are hopelessly 
wrong and the sole cause of our errors. There can be no such thing 
as a Son of God, to begin with* In order that there should be a son, 
there must be a wife first. But the God of Christianity cannot have 
a son, for he has no wife ! 

It is not even passible to regard Jesus as an historical figure, 
since we are not led to any really reliable or valuable results there- 
by. If we regard him as a man of no education, as some of his bio- 
graphers do, we shall have to content ourselves with finding such 
attributes in him as rustic simplicity, unsophisticated candour, 
and the like, instead of anything that may be termed divine. On 
the other hand, if we credit him with learning, on the authority of 
certain verses (John viii. 6 ; Luke iv. 16—20) that show that he 
once or twice wrote something on the ground, and read the book of 
Isaiah, there is nothing to show that he received an extensive edu- 
cation. though his teachings are full of beautiful gems of esoteric 
wisdom throughout. Whence could he acquire this wisdom, unless 
it be deemed to have been ' put into his mouth * by some one who was 
really learned and who understood things. But this only means that 
he himself is only an allegory,, pure and simple. 

Some writers have regarded him even as a revolutionary who 
wanted to bring about a social upheaval, and aimed at the levelling 
down of all distinctions and differences. But a supposition like that 
is not in harmony with such sayings as: “ Render to Csesar the 
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things that ar© Csssar's, and to God the things that are God’s ” (Mark, 
xii. 17). Nor will it explain the element or the attitude of mystery : 

“ 1 will open my mouth in parables ; I will utter thingrs which have been kept 
secret from the foundation of the world. xiii. 85.) 

Besides, the connection between social reform and the found- 
ing of a religion is not quite so clear as to justify the conclusion that 
that was the goal in view. No doubt to a certain extent social reform 
is covered by religious reform but the converse of this proposition is 
not true. Needless to add that the supposition will also fail to account 
for and explain a very large number of mystic sayings and esoteric 
truths of which the gospels are full. 

The same difficulty arises with regard to crucifixion. On the 
historical view the crucifixion could only be the termination of a 
simple, idyllic life the owner of which paid the penalty for his revo- 
lutionary views with his life on the cross. But this again gives us no 
help in understanding the Messianic teaching, and certainly leaves 
us no wiser after we have accorded our assent to it than before. 

We shall be coming nearer to nature and life if we regard 
Jesus as an advanced yogi who had determined upon a public 
demonstration of the power of yoga to triumph over death, in his 
own person (see Matt. xx. 18; Luke xiii. 32 and xxii. 22). This 
will enable us to sympathise with him in his mission of enlighten- 
ing the Jewish nation, who had grossly misdirected themselves as 
to the true interpretation of the scripture. We can now appreciate 
his bursts of rig iteous indignation against the traditions of men which 
had come to be substituted in place of the commandments of the Law. 
His discourses now no longer appear to be the ravings of a deluded 
rustic who saw the world through the prism of his simplicity. We can 
even share his joy when he is surrounded by eager listeners ; and his 
sorrow when these misunderstand his doctrine. 

We can also imagine him as engaged in devising out proper means 
for ensuring the success of his intended demonstration. He would 
naturally be anxious not to disclose the secret to any one, and 
with such men as Judas Iscariot amongst his followers extreme 
caution would naturally be the counsel of reason. For his 
‘death’ he would prefer the manner which would be the 
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most suited for the demonstration of his yoga powers ; and very 
naturally he would decide upon crucifixion, because of its offering the 
best facilities for the suspension of animation, and because of its 
approaching death the nearest in point of simulation. The great 
feast of the Passover, when Pilate’s presence at Jerusalem would 
prevent the Jews from taking the law into their hands, that is to 
say, from stoning him, would naturally strike him as the most 
suitable moment for the demonstration of the miraculous rising from 
the* dead.’ It would also be reasonable to expect that the most 
ignominious form of punishment, namely, crucifixion, which was 
chiefly reserved for slaves, would be selected for him by the Jews, 
who were likely to regard him as a low-born reviler of their Law^ : 
and the Romans would not be expected to show any tenderness for 
his person, if they were once led to regard him as a revolutionary 
and an enemy of the Caesar. Let us suppose these were the plans 
which Jesus had formed for the enlightenment of the Jews. Let us 
further suppose that they have been fully matured and the time 
has arrived when they are to be put into execution. Jesus enters 
Jerusalem, riding a donkey, with his followers shouting “blessed 
is the king of Israel that cometh in the name of the Lord “ (John, 
xii. 13). Surely, it all now looks like a revolt against the Caesar ! 

The days that follow are crowded wdth events. The enemies, 
too, are not idle. They sought to take him by craft, to put him to 
death. At last a traitor is found, and arrangements are made for the 
arrest of the master. The co-disciples are not aware of all this ; bul 
the master knows that it is the last day and an arrest may be expected 
to take place any moment now. In the strain and stress of such 
a day of strenuous work a moment’s leisure is now obtained for serious 
thought There is a moment’s hesitation : a strange thought lays 
hold of the yogi's mind : will the plans carry through successfully ? 
and without a hitch and mishap? It sends a thrill of horror into his 
whole frame. The daring aspirant may well seek solitude to look 
over the events of his career, as the teacher of the race. Let us 
follow the workings of his mind more closely. 

In the undisturbed solitude of the place of Gethsemane, he 
sought for the causation of the hapless drama of misery and woe, 
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and the shaping of destiny. His mind went back, through the vista of 
time, to the solitary couple of typical humanity, said to be responsible 
for the introduction of sin into, the world. With the mind’s eye 
he saw them walking in the company of ‘ Father, ’ and beheld 
their happiness unmarred by any of the trials and incidents common 
to the humanity in his own day. The vision of paradise lay 
stretched before him. The Garden of Eden rolled itself out before the 
seeFs eye, with the two human figures, standing in bold relief in the 
foreground, the one with a countenance radiating in manhood’s glory, 
like the noonday sun, and the other, in the fulness of womanhood’s 
charms surpassing the shining orb of the Queen of Night, at the 
zenith of her majestic grace. He looked at them with awe and ad- 
miration, and his delight knew no bounds when he beheld their radi- 
ant faces lit up with the beatific glory of at-one-ment with Life 
Divine which he had learnt to look upon as God. The scene held him 
spell-bound for a moment. Then his eye wandered over to the place 
where the Tree of Life stood in the midst of the garden, and he present- 
ly beheld the two human figures walking leisurely towards it, and saw 
them stretch out their hands and eat its golden fruit, which, even as it 
hung from the tree, seemed to be overflowing with the nectar of 
immortality. There was not a single withered leaf on that tree, nor 
anywhere else in its vicinity, while the heayenly fragrance of its blos- 
soms carried life and joy to all, as it was wafted on the breeze. 

Entranced and enraptured, he allowed his gaze to wander from 
it to a still more beautiful tree in the garden. 

“ With root above, branches below ; its leaves are hymns, virtue and vice, its 
flowers, and joy and grief its fruit. Downwards and upwards spread the branches 
of it, nourished by the qualities ; the objects of sense its buds ; and its roots grow 
downwards, the bonds of action in the world of men .’* — {Bhagavad OUa, Disc, xv.) 

Jesus was fascinated ; something within him seemed to point it 
out as the tree of knowledge of good and evil Suddenly he noticed 
a dark slimy object gliding up its trunk and throw its venom into it 
He instinctively shuddered at the sight, and allowed his gaze to wander 
away still further, when in a quiet retreat he beheld the first female 
form, radiant, sweet and fair, her beauteous countenance bathed in 
smiles of joy, her eyes sparkling with the light of innocency and love. 
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a perfect model of feminine grace and beauty, tripping gaily, and^ 
in the intense lightness of her heart and the conscious delight of 
freedom and power, hardly seeming to touch the ground which she 
trod. Presently he beheld the dark slimy creature coming up to her 
from behind, and noticed that her fair face showed signs of instinc- 
tive repulsion at its approach. Eagerly did he strain his nerves to 
catch their conversation, but in vain. He only beheld a shaking of 
the head on the part of the fair one, and a nodding, as if in emphasiz- 
ing a point, on that of the other; and then it seemed as if some under- 
standing had been arrived at between them, for he beheld them 
parting company with a nod of their heads. His gaze now followed 
the figure of the woman, who, passing through some beautiful walks 
and flowerbeds, rejoined her lord. There was some conversation 
between them which he could not overhear, but he saw signs of anger 
and incredulity succeed each other on the face of the man. Next he 
beheld them proceeding in the direction of the attractive but poison- 
ous tree, and it appeared to him that their talk had some reference 
to it, for the man shook his head vigorously when they reached it. 
At last the woman raised her beautiful, symmetrical hand to point 
out its beauty, whereupon her companion seemed to agree with her. 

Then all of a sudden the heart of Jesus sank within him. He 
saw the woman pluck the fruit of the tree. He made as if to rush 
forward to warn them that the tree was poisoned, but before he 
could realize what had happened, the woman had eaten a piece her- 
self and had given another to her lord and master, the man. Jesus 
did not Vant to look in that direction any more. He knew what the 
inevitable result of that fruit would be. 

Then he turned his gaze towards Jerusalem, and saw, as if by 
the power of clairvoyance, the chief priests and elders gathered 
together, planning and plotting his own destruction. He saw Judas 
Iscariot sitting in their midst with what looked like some pieces of 
silver before him, and heard the arrangement arrived at for his 
betrayal. But the scene did not affect him in the least ; he was 
only amazed (Mark, xiv. 33) at their shortsightedness. His mind 
had already been made up ; the temporary fit of weakness had passed. 
In the whole of the holy land of Palestine he was the one man who 
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knew the secret of sin. Should he allow the handful of purblind 
fools of the Scribes and Pharisees to stand between him and his duty 
to the whole race ? 

When at the end of his forty days' austerities in the forest he 
had not yielded to the voice of temptation, which had pointed out 
that all the pomp and power and greatness which man can possibly 
desire in this world would be his, if he would but use his powers for 
their acquisition, and had preferred to carry out his ministry, how could 
he now be swayed away from the course which he had chalked out 
for himself? That settled the point, once for all. Having arrived 
at this conclusion, he became once again the Master that he 
was. 

After the fit of momentary human weakness had passed away, 
Jesus applied himself to testing his powers. He exerted himself 
to such an extent in what seemed to his disciples the act of praying, 
but which, in reality, was the act of concentration and display of 
will power that his sweat was as it were great drops of blood falling 
down to the ground (Luke, xxii. 44). Three of his mo.st powerful 
disciples, namely, Peter, James and John, felt overpowered, and 
could not keep awake, and fancied that an angel from heaven had 
come to strengthen him. Thrice he told them to keep awake, and 
watch with him, but each time they fell asleep, and did not know 
what reply to give ''Mark, xiv. 40) when reprimanded by him. The 
test was entirely successful, for if three of his well-instructed and 
most advanced disciples, like Peter, James and John, could not resist 
the influence of, but yielded to, his subjective forces, and were 
dumbfounded in addition, he had nothing to fear at all at the hands 
of his persecutors. So he stepped out of his solitude, being, now, 
fully prepared for the corning ordeal. He no longer said ‘ the spirit 
indeed is willing but the flesh is weak ’ (Mark, xiv. 38). The weakness 
of the flesh was a momentary sensation, which the spirit had never 
succumbed to. There was no longer the fear of any mishap, or 
calamity ; he felt the power of the spirit welling up within him. The 
* man ’ in him was completely subdued ; and, rising like the divine 
Master that he had now become, he declared, “ Rise up, let us go'' 
(Mark, xiv. 42' to meet the assassin. 
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Soon the traitor arrives with the minions of the priests. The 
master is surrounded by the soldiery. Peter, not knowing the secrets 
of his master, seeks to resist the arrest, but is gently reprimanded. 
Thence the party proceeds to the Temple where the priests subject 
the Master to a heckling cross-examination. 

The next day he is placed on his trial before Pilate, who is an 
honest man. Here an unforeseen difficulty presents itself: should he 
speak out the truth and risk the failure of his plans, at the last 
moment, or deceive the judge, who is a pious man? Falsehood, how- 
ever, is out of the question before such a man! Pilate is accordingly 
told that the master’s teaching has no reference to worldly power ; 
the prisoner disclaims any worldly ambitions ! Pilate is impressed, 
and is on the point of ordering the release of the prisoner before him, 
when the Jews threaten him with enmity for Caesar Fearful of his 
own safety, the governor at last passes the sentence of death by 
crucifixion, on the prisoner, A procession is now formed, and the 
multitude follows the condemned man to the Place of Calvary, 
where the sentence is carried out. 

Only a few other incidents need mentioning to complete the 
scene at Calvary, The niost important point is that Jesus was cruci- 
fied at the sixth hour and ‘ expired ' at the ninth. This eve.n sur- 
prises Pilate (Mark, xv. 44' Before his ‘death’ the master was 
given some vinegar to deaden pain ; but he would not have it. Pain, 
and for a yogi ! Who ever heard of an adept stooping to drinking 
vinegar, to deaden physical pain ? There is the well-known case of 
the yogi at Lahore who suffered himself to be buried underground 
for full forty days (see The Law of the Psychic Phenomena, by 
T. J. Hudson, p. 312):— 

“ One of the most clearly attested instances of the kind alluded to is the 
experirrentof the fakir of Lahore, who, at the instance of Ranjit Singh, suffered 
himself to be buried alive in an air-tight vault for a period of six weeks. The case 
was thoroughly authentkated by Sir Claude Wade, the then British Resident at the 
Court of Ludhiana. The fakir's nostrils and ears were first filled with wax ; he was 
then placed in a linen bag, then deposited in a wooden box which was securely locked 
ard the box was deposited in a brick vault which w'as carefully plastered up with 
mortar and sealed with the Raja's seal. A guaid of British soldiers was then detailed 
to watch the vault day and night. At the crd of U e prescribed time the vault was 
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opened in the presence of Sir Claude and Ranjit Singh, and the fakir was restored to 
consciousness. ’ ’ 

We also learn from Dr. Drayton that Sir Monier Williams, at one 
time Professor of Sanskrit at Oxford, also testified to the accuracy 
of these details, and that Dr. McGregor, the then Resident Surgeon, 
also watched the case. “Every precaution was taken to prevent 
deception. “ (Human Magnetism, pages 59 and 60.) 

Sensations of pain are generally absent in a trance, and the 
immunity from them becomes more marked when a suggestion to 
that effect is given by a person himself before entering that state, 
or, afterwards, by another, as in hypnotism. Says Prof. James in 
his ‘ Principles of Psychology,' at page (>0() of the second volume : — 

“ Real sensations may be abolished as well as false ones suggested. Legs and 
breasts may be amputated, children born, teeth extracted, in fact, the most painful 
experiences undergone, with no other anaesthetic than the hypnotizer's assurance that 
no pain shall be felt." 

To conclude : Jevsus was removed from the cross and tenderly 
laid in the grave. When once there he came round. With his 
yoga-born powers of miraculous healing the healing of his own wounds 
required but a thought to be effected. His triumph was now com- 
plete. 

How and when he emerged from the grave is not known. 
It would seem that he did not see many of his own disciples, after his 
resurrection. Certainly, he did not appear unto the public or unto 
any of his enemies. According to the first evangel, some of the 
disciples whose number was now reduced to eleven, doubted the 
fact of resurrection, even after they had seen their resurrected 
Master! 'Matt, xxviii. 17.) 

Such would be the main theme of the suppositional story of a 
master yogU determined to demonstrate his powers in a public 
manner. But we must have reliable records on which it can be founded 
in the first instauce. Unfortunately the gospels from which it is 
to be compiled are not in the least reliable. They comprise much 
that is only too obviously the work of simple imagination. Such, for 
instance, is the story of the two malefactors who are said to have 
been crucified with Jesus. This would certainly seem to have been 
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invented, so that the event ‘ might come to pass ’ in fulfilment of the 
prophecy which said : ‘ and he was numbered with the transgressors ’ 
(Mark, xv. 28). Unfortunately for the fulfilment of this ancient say- 
ing, as an actual event, the facts point unmistakably in the opposite 
direction Luke is the most garrulous of all the gospel -writers on 
this point. He makes one of his malefactors revile Jesus, but lets 
the other chide him for his impiety, at which Jesus is pleased to such 
an extent that he promises the God-fearing evil-doer a lift to the 
paradise that very day (Luke, xxiii. 39—43). Matthew and Mark both 
unhesitatingly declare that the thieves, also, who were crucified with 
Jesus, reviled him, and naturally omit all further detail, since as they 
had both reviled him there was nothing to be said in the shape of a pro- 
mise from Jesus to any one of them ( Matthew, xxvii. 44 ; Mark, xv. 32). 
John, not knowing what to do with the mutually quarrelsome male- 
factors of Luke, thought it quite enough to bring them on to the scene. 
Under the circumstances it is not possible to assume a foundation of 
fact for the story, and the testimony of the gospel-writers is more 
than counterbalanced by a desire to bring about a fulfilment of as 
many of the prophetic utterances of the veteran Isaiah as they 
found it convenient to do. The circumstantial evidence is all 
against the story. Till the malefactors were actually crucified, no- 
body seemed to know anything about their very existence, so much 
so that one is tempted to imagine that these venerable gentlemen 
determined, of their own free will and accord, to join Jesus in death, 
so that Isaiah's word might not be broken ! Luke, indeed, does say 
that the malefactors were also led with him, but he is too loquacious 
on the point, and had best be left out of the witness-box. 

There is nothing in the language of Pilate to suggest that there 
were any other persons besides Barabbas and Jesus to be crucified. 
Matthew (xxvii. 17) gives us the exact words used by him (Pilate) 
on the occasion, and they were 

“ Whom will ye that I release unto you ? Barabbas, or Jesus which is called 
fihrist ? ” 

There is no reference to a third prisoner in this speech. Be- 
sides, it is highly incredible that persons whose only fault was that 
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they had been guilty of theft (Matthew, xxvii. 38 and 44 ; Mark, xv. 27) 
would be put to death, but Barabbas, who was a notable prisoner, 
as he had taken part in an insurrection against the established author* 
ity, and was also guilty of murder (Matthew, xxvii. 16)--a murderer 
and an insurgent < Mark, xv. a seditionist and murderer (Luke, 
xxiii. 19)“~and a robber (John xviii. 40), should be released ! 

As for the account of the resurrection, the same type of dis- 
crepancies are found to abound in the gospel with reference to this 
as to any other matter, but we shall let Dr. W. Wenzlic, M.D., 
state the case as to these in his own words {The Greatest Good of 
Mankind, pages 205, 2()G and 207) : 

An anprel descending: from heaven amid an earthquake to roll away the stone 
from the tomb of Christ, witnessed, accordingly to Matthew, by Mary Matydalene and 
the other Mary, is certainly .^omethinjy so remarkable that if it had occurred. Mark, 
Luke and Jolin would also have recorded the miracle as a prelude. 

Instead of merely omitting the testimony, these apostles, three of them, 
testify to the contrary ; L,uke, xxiv. 2, .says : * And they found the stone rolled away 
from the tomb and angel Du/.s/dr but one mo'/Zu'w thr tomb, and that 10, ./oanna, 
was with the two Mary.s.’ John, xx, however, says, Mary Magdalene aJofte went 
to the tomb. Mark, xvi. 4, mentions no angel from heaven, but ‘ They see that 
the stone is rolled away. ' 

Thus the four records contain four different accounts 

While the one young man angel of Luke was sitting on the right side, xvi. 5, 
two men in dazzling apparel stootl by them according to I.uke, xxiv. 4 ; but John 
says, XX. 12 , Magdalene hehoideth /mo angels in white owe at the head, &nd 

one at the po t, where the body of Jesus had lain. 

If tliese sciverul recorders were so particular in the number of angels and their 
postures, why do they contradict one another as to the number of witnesses that gave 
the testimony: Matthew saying that the two Marys went, Luke that ’oanna was 
alone, and John that Magdalene alone went to the tomb. 

“ Matthew says that the two Marias met Jesus on their way to the disciples and 
that he .spoke to them. On the ap{)ointed time Jesus met the eleven on the mountain 
and gave instructions. Nothing is mentioned of vanishing or rising up to heaven. 
His last words in this chapter are : ‘ 1 am with you always, even unto the end of the 

world.’ 

“ Mark records, xvi. 9, that Jesus when he was risen appeared first to Magda- 
lene, 12, then in another form unto two that had been with him, afterwards to the 
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eleven themselves. 19. After he had spoken unto them, he was recHved up into 
heaven and sat at the right hand of God. 

** Liike xxiv. 1 9 narrates that Jesus first appeared unto two that were journey- 
ing, but they knew him not until they had supper : 31. and then he vanished out of 
sight. 34. He appeared unto Simon. 3(). Then he stood in the midst of them. 39. 
It is I myself : handle me and see ; for sftirlf hath n<> flc^U and hones, as ye behold 
me having. 50. He led them out ; 51. While he blessed them, he parted from them, 
and was carried up into Jtcavf h. 

“John has Jesus appear to Magdalene in the tomb after she spoke to the angels, 
but she knew him not 17. When she knew him, Jesus said, '/'ouch me not ; for I am 
not f/et ascended unto the Father. 19. On the evening of the first day of the week 
he appeared to the disciples in a closed room. 26. After eight days he came again, 
the doors being shut. 27. Then saith he to Thoma.s, reach hither thy hand and put 
it into my side ] John xxi. 15 27. In xxi. 21, Jesus ‘manifested himself again to 
the disciples at the sea of Tiberias on the beach and filled the nets with fishes. He 
sayeth not how he vanished, and " we know that his witness is true.’ 

“ Jesus showed himself alive after his passion by many proofs, appearing unto 
the apostles by the space of forty days, says Paul in Acts I 3 —9. And when he had said 
these things, as they were lookingr, he was taken np ; and a cloud receivedihim out of 
their sight. And while they were looking steadfastly into heaven as he went, behold 
two men stood by them in white apparel, which also said, Ye men of Galilee, why 
stand ye looking into heaven? This Jo.sus. which was received up from you into 
heaven, shall come again in like manner as ye behold him going into heaven. 

“Paul says, that Jesus appeared to Cephas; then to the twelve : thf?n he appeared 
to above 500 brethren at once, of whom the greater part remain until now ; 7. then 
he appeored to James ; then to all the apo.stles, and, last of all, as to one born out of all 
time, he i^ppeared to me also ; / ('or. xv. 5 — 7. 

“The ascension as witnes.sed by the aiDostles is described in the Acts with all 
the accessories such a spectacular event would imply, whereas Mark and Luke only 
say that Jesua wras rece^ived in heaven ; Matthew, John, and F^aul, in Cor. I, say 
nothing about m great a miracle/’ 

“ Order of appearance. “ 

“ Jesus appeared in the following order : 

“To Mary and Magdalene, then to the 11 apostles, according to Matthew. 

“ To Magdalene, then to the two apostles, then to &ll —Mark, 

“ To the two apostles, then to Simon, then to all— /.w/cr. 

“ To Magdalene, then to the disciples, in 8 days again in Tiberias.— «/o An 
24 
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“ To the apostles in 40 day8.~^c^«. 

“ To CephaSi then to the 12 apostles, then to the above 500. —1 Cor. 

** To Paul, and James. 

** No two records agree as to the number of witnesses, nor as to the order of 
meeting Jesus. 

“Slight variations in the testimony of witnesses would strengthen evidence if 
they express merely the differences of personal impressions, but the essentials must 
agree. In the above the es.sentials not only disagree, but contradict one another. 
This holds good also with reference to what was spoken by Jesus and his disciples. If 
closely examined it will be found that the relevant as well as the irrelevant vary with 
each version. Exempli gratia ; Luke xxiv. 39, the evening of the first day, See my hands 
and feet, that it is myself ; handle me and see : for a spirit hath no flesh and bones, 
as ye behold me having. In John, xx. 17, Jesus says to Magdalene, Touch me not ; 
for I am not yet ascended unto the Father. Again, eight days later, verse 27, he 
asks Thomas to touch and examine him , . . We are left to draw our own conclusions. “ 

There are many more obvious traces of the exercise of ingenuity 
in the gospels, in this connection. Matthew makes the Pharisees 
obtain the permission of Pilate to make the sepulchre secure on the 
second day, fearing that the deceiver might rise up again (Matthew, 
xxvii. 62—66). This does not read well with what John says in the 
fourth gospel (chapter xii, verses 32, 33 and 34). It is hardly likely 
that Jesus would be so careless with his speech that what remained 
unintelligible to his friends and disciples would be plain to his enemies. 
Moreover, if the Jews had entertained any fears with regard to him, 
they would have shown more promptitude and earnestness while his 
body still lay on the cross, or, at the latest, that very night. No 
other gospel-writer corroborates Matthew on the point. The strong- 
est reason against the story about securing the sepulchre lies in the 
fact that the Jews had absolutely no knowledge of the resurrection 
of Jesus, or there would have been some signs of activity, or repent- 
ance, on their part. It is unlikely that such an event would have 
passed by without causing a tremendous stir, the absence of which 
the fable of a bribe is too feeble to explain. 

Matthew closes his gospel with some of the disciples still doubt- 
ing the resurrection of Jesus although they ‘saw and worshipped 
him’ (xxviii. 17). According to Luke, the resurrection and the 
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vanishing took place the same day. Certain women went and saw 
the empty grave, and when they had carried the news to the dis- 
ciples, Peter also ran to see what had happened, and was astonished 
to find the linen clothes lying in the grave, but not the body of Jesus. 
The same day Jesus met two of the disciples, talked to them, dined 
with them in the evening, met the remaining body of them about an 
hour later, and, finally, leading them out to Bethany, parted from 
them, and was carried up to heaven. 

According to John, both Peter and ‘the other disciple’ ran to 
see the sepulchre, and, although the ‘other disciple' outran Peter, 
the result was that they both found the grave empty, except that it 
contained linen clothes and a napkin. John’s anxiety to be believed 
practically makes it impossible for one to believe in his narration of 
the mysterious events which he records in connection with the resur- 
rection of his Master. 

Passing on to a consideration of the ascension, we notice that 
the evangelical accounts are again full of discrepancies and contradic- 
tions. Matthew and John, it will be seen, do not lend support to the 
ascension myth as given in the other two gospels ; and it is unlikely 
that they would have kept silence on such a glorious event, if it 
were an historical fact. This one circumstance alone is sufficient to 
show that the ‘ rising up to heaven ’ is a doctrinal allegory,'' rather 
than an actual event. The true import of the allegory will become 
clear when we come to deal with the Jaina view of moksha; here it 
suffices to point out that ascension only implies the attainment of 
the status of Godhood, i,e., Nirvana, or the rising up of the God-end 
of the see-saw of existence to the top. 

* That the doctrine of resurrection i.s not an original Christian tenet, is 
well-known to students of comparative theolc^y ; but those who are not familiar with 
the subject will find the following observations of Mr. Joseph McCabe full of interest 
(see The Bankruptcy of Religion^ p. 164) 

** The death and resurrection of Christ are probably to the average believer the 
central and unique truth of the Christian religion. Now, every well-informed theolo- 
gian known for ages tliat in the Roman world in which Christianity arose, the 
•wgiwfi eonunemoration of the death and resurrection of a god was the moat common 
rebgkiiia feature. The Egyptian cult of Osiris, the Babylonian cult of Tammu* ** (or 
Adonis), and the Phrygian cult of Attis had celebrated this annual solemnity fur un- 
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The narrative may now be deemed to be complete, and may 
even be taken to satisfy the historical instinct, if we do not pry too 
cloeely into the events constituting it, or look out for those items of 
conduct which should be present in the life of an adept in Yoga. 
We shall here mention a few of the incongruities which cannot 
be suppressed by any means. The very first question of importance 
is : What did Jesus eat, and what did he drink ? for fish, flesh ana 
fowl are forbidden to a yogi ; so is wine. But there can be no room 
for doubt, on a literal reading of the Bible, that Jesus indulged 
habitually in both meat and wine! Yet the gospels themselves formu- 
late the injunction for practising mercy in no unemphatic terms 

** But go ye and leam what that meaneth, 1 will have mercy, and not sacrifice. 

— (Mattix. 13.) 

This is emphasized again in a subsequent chapter of the first 

goapel 

** But if ye had known what this meaneth, I will have mercy, and not sacriiice, ye 
would not have condemned the guiltless. (Matt. xii. 7.> 

Now, it is absolutely certain that no one who regards the sacri- 
ficial shedding of blood as cruel can ever regard the wholesale 
slaughter of animals for his own food as anything else. As a matter 
of fact, no true yogi will ever think of accepting a pupil, unless he first 
give up flesh and wine ; and it is impossible that real yoga powers 
can be developed, except by the rigid observance of the vow of 
fiAimaS fnon-killing). Even early Christians were advised to practise 
abstention from animal flesh ; and the truly enlightened amongst 
them did consider it obligatory for men to refrain from animal foods. 
As Mr. Hatch points out isee The Influence of Greek Ideas and Usages 
tm ths Christian Churchy P- 165) 

** Tli®re are proofs of the existence in the very earliest Christian communities of 
thoae who endeavoured to live on a higher plane than their fellows Abstinence from 

known ages, and had, in the fusion of nations in the Roman Empire, spread it over 
the whole eeatem world. The Greeks adopted the festival centuries before Christ 
was bcrn ; the Persian cult of Mithra also adopted it. It is safe to say that there 
was not a oHy of that old world, before the time of Christ, which had not one or more 
tempiee, ol different religions, attracting full public attention to thea nnual celehratkxi 
<)f the death end remirrectkm of a god.'* 
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marmge aod from animal foods was arsed and iMraetked as 'eoanaab of parleetloii.* 
In ssiiie eommuiiities tbsrs was an attempt to make sneh eoanoals of porfsetloo 
obllsatofy/* 


In the Bible itself there are evident traces of a controveny 
having arisen at a very early date in the Christian church, which was 
referred to St. Paul. He refers to it again and again in his writings, 
and devotes a whole chapter comprising no less than 23 verses to the 
subject in the Epistle to the Romans. Why he devotes so much 
space to a simple question which should be capable of being answer- 
ed with a simple yes or no, will be clear to any one who has under- 
stood the nature of the difficulties under which the apostle laboured, 
which made it inexpedient that he should express himself openly 
before the average reader, who knew nothing about the allegorical 
signification of the Biblical teaching and who had accepted the new 
faith on no other than the literal import of the language of the script. 
Such a reader would be prone to smell heathenism in the cult, if 
told, all too suddenly, of the inner truth. Some of these new con- 
verts showed special enthusiasm in the cause of the exoteric god, as 
certain of the early fathers found out from bitter experience. They 
even prosecuted certain bishops and elders of the church that taught 
the secret doctrine somewhat openly. St. Paul knew their minds full 
well, and dared not condemn meat openly before such men. He was, 
therefore, forced to frame his answers in such a way that he should 
avoid giving cause for dissatisfaction and discontent to the unen- 
lightened brethren, without, at the same time, compromising the 
truth. We may point out in this connection that the reason why the 
evangelists are regarded as men of an inferior order of intelligence by the 
modern world. consists in nothing other than their inability to express 
themselves freely, in plain language, in the caution which they were 
under a compulsion to exercise in regard to the true doctrines of the 
faith and which made it necessary for them to use complex, puxzling 
and even misleading expression to communicate their thoughts. Their 
writings are full of indications that go to show that they were cer- 
tainly very much better acquainted with this subject than the critics 
of their words, who, because of their own intellectual shortcomings, 
see nothing but inferiority and lack of precision in their thought ! 
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To nvwt to the subject under consideration, it must be now 
dear that it is imposdble that Jesus could have ever indulged in 
meat and strong drink. On the contrary, it is clear that the terms 
meat and wine have an allegorical significance, meat implying, soul- 
nourishing vairsgya (renunciation) and wine, the joy of Self-contem- 
platkai. St. Paul refers expressly to spiritual meat and spiritual wine 
in 1 Cor. x. 3 and 4. In 1 Cor. iii. 2 it is said 

** And I, bretlirea, could not speak unto you as unto spiritual, but as unto camal„ 
oven as unto babes in Christ. 1 have fed you with milk, and not with meat : for 
hHberto ye were not able to bear it, neither yet are ye able.” 

Affain in Hebrews v. 12 -14 it is said : — 

** For when foor the time ye oug^ht to be teachers, ye have need that one teach you 
afmbi which be the first principles of the oracles of God ; and are become such as have 
neod of milk, and not of strong meat. For every one that useth milk is unskilful in 
the word of righteousness : for he is a babe. But strong meat bolongeth to them that 
are full of age, even those who by reason of use have their senses exercised to discern 
both good and evil.” 

As for the maat that is not symbolical, that is sufficiently con- 
demned when it is said : 

Farit is a good thing that the heart be filled with grace ; not with meats, 
which have not profited them that have been occupied therein.” — (Hebrews xiii. 9.) 

The next point is about the kind of observances Jesus practised 
as a yoffi or when ‘ the spirit ' drove him into the wilderness. But 
there is no mention of any of them anywhere in the Bible, except 
that he fasted for forty days and forty uiRhts at a stretch Surely, 
a single fast prolonged for forty days and forty nights will not suffice 
to turn a man into an adept ! We are also told nothing definite about 
‘ the spirit ' that is said to have driven Jesus into the wilderness. 

That a yogi could be seized by an evil spirit is possible ; but be 
cannot then he deemed to have successfully attained to adeptship. 
Besides, it certainly does not speak much for his knowledge if the 
evil one had need to show him all the empires of the world from the 
top of an ‘ exceedingly high ’ mountain ! Furthermore, only he who 
is not confident of his power and who is apprehensive of mishaps 
will use misleading speech or observe secrecy about his plans. No 
true yogi will certainly say of himself : 

** My soul is exceeding aorrowful, even unto deeth.”— (ftfett, xxvi 8S.) 
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Nor would he pray that ‘ the eap might be taken away * (Mark, 
xiv. 36), nor ever betray the angukh of his soul, even if he ecnild fee) 
it. as Jesus is said to have done, when he cried out twice : ** My 
(jJodt My (^, why hast thou thus forsaken me ’’(Matt, xxvii. 46). 
The position of an adept begging for extraneous aid would be as insipid 
as the one which would seek to credit the son of a god with a hide-and* 
seek game, like that which the gospels disclose, when read historic 
cally. For if there be a resurrection of the dead in the hereafter, 
men would have risen just the same whether a god sacrificed the 
life of his only begotten son or not. Why could not the Lord think 
of some other and a less tragic way to save, or inform, mankind ? 
Are not all things possible with him ? And after all the cere- 
mony comes to a childish farce when we remember that ab- 
solutely no sort of danger was incurred in the so-called sacrifice ; 
for it was certain that the divine victim was not really to die. At 
the very utmost this sacrifice of a god unto his own seif, when 
stripped of all its poetic sentimentality came only to the suspension 
of animation for the space of three days! Surely the humble fakir 
at the court of Lahore outdid this several times over when he re- 
mained buried in the vault underground for forty days, as already 
noted. 

Let us not linger over the details of an episode which not only 
does not hold together as a fact should do, but which is also flatly 
contradicted by the apostle Paul who, referring directly to Jesua. 
says : 

Who for the joy that was set before him endured the cron, deaptefaig the 
shame.*'— (Hebrew xii. 3.) 

This is certainly very much to the point as a basic principle ; 
for we now know that the doctrine of the cross is the doctrine of 
perfection, by the renunciation of desire, culminating in a world-flight 
that may even bring ridicule on the head of the saintly aspiTant, 
for his stripping himself of the very last veatige of clothea and 
worldly goods. The text : 

And he that takaCh not fait crooa, and foUowatfa after me, ia nat wort hy of 
me.**-(liatt x. 88.)- 
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8ttraly» could not, by any ccnceivEble stretch of imagination, be 
regarded aa aught but a doctrinal symbolism. For assuming that 
a crois had been provided for Jesus by the Jews, there is no one 
who may be interested in providing it for the followers of Jesus. 
Clement of Alexandria clearly understood the doctrine to be one of 
renunciation, and he is undoubtedly right when he says 

** And to beur the sign of the cross is to bear about death, by taking teeweD 
of all thkigB whilst still in the iResh alive. " — (Ant« JNic&ne Christian Library p voL icit 
F.464.) 

This is also the true sense of the text (Galatians vi. 14) 

** But God forbid that 1 should glory save in the cross of Lord Jesus Christ, 
by whom the world is crucified unto me, and 1 unto the world. 

The same signification is to be attributed to the text : 

Knowing this that our old man is crudfied with him, that the body of sin might 
be destroyed, that henceforth we should net serve sin/'— (Romans vi 6. ; 

The point will become quite clear from the following verses 

** For be that is dead is freed from sin. 

“ Now if we be dead with Christ, we believe that we shall also live with him.” — 
(Romans vi. 7-8.) 

Without a doubt it was the suffering of self-denial which the 
doctrine implied, for it was said : 

** Always bearing about in the body the dying of the Ix>rd Jesus, that the life also 
of Jesus might be made manifest in our body/'— (2 Cor. iv. 10.) 

•* For we which live are always delivered unto death for Jesus' sake, that the 
His alsoof Jesus might be mads manifest in our mortal fiesh. 

** So then death worketh in us, but life in you." - >2 Cor. iv. 11-12.) 

The subject again appears in the Epistle to Galatians (chap. ii. 
19-20) where it is said 

^ Fbr 1 through the law am dead to the law, that 1 might live unto God. 

I sm cnidflsd with Christ ...” 

And yet again in the same Epistle (chap. v. 24) it is urged : 

** And thsy itbst ars Christ's have cnidfisd the flesh with the affectkms and 
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The fact is that the symbol of the cross is a silent reminder 
that the body is to be treated as if it were a cross of wood on which 
the soul was nailed and from which it was to be separated by bidding 
farewell to the world and to the good things it contained ! The 
similarity between the body and the cross will become at once 
apparent if one stand upright, and stretch out the arms to the full 
on the sides. 

It must be abundantly clear now that the true signification of 
crucifixion can only be doctrinal, not historical. And what holds 
good of crucifixion must also apply, with equal force, to resurrection, 
because that is only the fulfilment of the law that he who shall 
lose his life shall find it. He, therefore, who makes himself dead 
to all things of the world, in other words who practises complete 
renunciation, rises above the condition and category of the ‘dead.’ 
In other words, resurrection was something which was to be obtained 
by merit and work. This is what gives meaning to the Pauline anxiety 
about his condition when he says : 

“If by any means I might attain unto the resurrection of the dead.'’— 
(Philippians iii. 11. ) 

And the same meaning is to be ascribed to the preacher when 
he says 

“Awake thou that sleepest and arise from the dead."— (Ephasians v. 14.) 

We have already seen (chapter vi. ante) that the great resurrec- 
tion text in Luke xx 35“36 bears no reference to a general rising 
of the dead at the end of the world process, but only signifies the 
attainment of Nirvana by the soul. It is thus clear that those who 
seek to read history into the gospel narratives wander away from 
the truth, misdirecting their attention from the proper course. 

It seems now futile to endeavour to show that ascension, too, is 
a matter of pure doctrine, like crucifixion and resurrection; and ob 
viously where the other two are rejected from historical investigation, 
there is nothing left on which it can be supported. The truth is 
that no part of an allegorical composition can be taken as intended in 
the historical sense ; and it is quite impossible to separate one part of 
a connected narrative and to label it ‘ fact,' while tabulating the rest 
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as Action. Of the allegorical interpretation, it may further be said 
that it is both edifying and constructive at the same time. It is true 
that we have been ruthlessly iconoclastic in ‘pulling down cherished 
idols from their high pedestals ; but it is not purely destructive work 
that has been done. For in the place of ill-conceived misplaced 
insignia of idolatry, error, and untruth we now have the real Divine 
Truth itself to guide and lead us to the coveted heights of victory, 
glory and joy, which, truth to speak, could not even be said to have 
been known to those who had set up the false idols. It will be 
observed that there is little, if any, value at all, in an historical read- 
ing of vhat is an esoteric truth ; on the contrary, generally the method 
is fraught with great harm, as falsehood always is for its votaries. 
For instance, the account of the doings of the family of Abraham 
amounts, when read as a bit of history, to but: little more than a piece 
of information which has no real cash value, as a guiding principle 
in any one’s life ; and it may actually mislead one by impressing the 
mind with wrong notions about God, devotion and sacrifice. But, 
read allegorically, it imparts a highly useful lesson in the shape of 
the advice to cast out “ the bond-woman and her son,” so that the 
son of the free-woman” may come into the inheritance that is his 
birth-right (Galatians iv. 30). The one version would leave the reader 
precisely where he was before, even if it does not stuff his mind with 
grotesque absurdities ; but the other, if carried out, would enable a puny 
mortal to turn himself into a perfect God ! 

Crucifixion, then, means the reversal of the temptation whereby 
sin is introduced, the forcing down of the man-end of the sea-saw, 
to raise the God -end to its proper position and place. Those who 
successfully accomplish the arduous task become entitled to be trans- 
lated to heaven, and rise up from the ‘ dead,' to enter nirvana, the 
happy land above the troublous sea of sammra. Their samara 
(the world, but, literally, the career of the soul as a transmigrating 
ego) has come to an end, and they shall no more experience a fall. 
Neither can they die anymore (Luke xx. 36) This is precisely the 
sense in which it was said by St. Paul 

** Now all these things happened unto them for ensamples : and they are written 
for our admooitioii, upon whom the ends of the toorld are come.'* — [I Cor. x. 11.) 
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Mythologrically, the allegory is now complete. Its chief features^ 
in their proper sequence, are 

(1) the Godhood of the jiva, i.e., soul ; 

(2) the temptation to eat of the forbidden fruit of the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil ; 

(3) the fall, whereby the God-element went down and the 
lower element became uppermost ; whereby also the Immortal became 
the mortal ; 

(4) redemption by the ‘ Key of Knowledge ' ; 

(5) crucifixion of the lower element ; 

(6) resurrection, or the regaining of the lost immortality : and 

(7) ascension, or the final triumph, i.e., the going up of the 
God-element to the top. 

The idea is so complete and full in all its details that it leaves 
no room for doubt as to its being the true essence of the Biblical 
religion. 

It is now possible to reconcile many of the old prophecies con- 
tained in the Old Testament in the light of our knowledge of mytho- 
logy. Even the idea of the virgin-birth of Christ becomes intelligible 
now. When Divine Wisdom quickens the germ of Godhood lying 
dormant within the soul, it is called the birth of man in spirit, not a 
re-entering into the mother’s womb a second time, as Nicodemus 
thought, but a birth of the saviour within each and every human 
being, as Jesus taught. Truly is the teaching of the Master : 

“ That which is born of the flesh is flesh, and that which is bom of the Spirit 
is spirit. Marvel not that I said unto thee ye must be born again. "—(John iii 6 
and 7.)— 

quite in accord with the utterance of the prophet ; 

‘‘ Behold a virgin [the soul substance) shall bring forth a child (wisdom) and hia 
name shall be Immanuel [Saviour]." 

Thus, the first birth of man is of flesh, in the manner of the 
flesh, but the second is that of Christ in him ; and since the birth 
of Christ is the result of the brooding of the Spirit over the Intellect, 

, having no manner of resemblance to the process of procreation, it 
is called the vii>rin-birth. 
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That the prophecy in Isaiah (vii. 14 and 15) does not refer to 
Jesus is clear from the contents of the chapter in which it occurs. 
Its opening lines are : 

“ Behold, a virgin shall conceive, and bear a son, and shall call his name Im- 
manuel. Butter and honey shall he eat. so that he may learn to refuse the evil/' 

So far as Jesus is concerned, the prophecy cannot be said to . 
have been fulfilled in him, for he ate not butter and honey, but 
fish and bread. As he himself puts it, the Son of Man “ came eating 
and drinking, and they say, Behold a man gluttonous, and a wine 
bibber, a friend of publicans and sinners (Matthew xi. 19). Besides, 
Jesus was never called Immanuel at any moment of his life ; and, 
lastly, there was wanting that setting to the fulfilment which had 
been prophesied by the ancient seer, and which is to be found record- 
ed in the subsequent verses of the very same chapter which contains 
the prophecy. 

What is not applicable to Jesus is, however, most appropriate to 
Christ which is always conceived of the Spirit, in an immaculate 
fashion. Butter (wisdom, i,e., that which is extracted from the milk 
of experience) and honey (ananda, i.e , bliss) shall he enjoy, when- 
ever and wherever he is born. The true significance of the Virgin 
birth, in plain terms, is the birth of the individual soul in dharma 
(right faith) ; and the conceptions of Krishna, Christos and Christ are 
intended to convey no more than the bare idea that toe acquisition of 
the right faith by the soul soon transforms it into a Messiah or Re- 
deemer, who is to attain to God hood on the crucifixion of the lower 
self. 

When we look out for the fulfilment of symbolical prophecies as 
facts of history, we must come to grief. We should always search 
for the hidden, that is, the true sense of a teaching, beginning always 
with an enquiry into the attitude of the prophet, or seer, from whom 
it emanates. In order to understand a man, it is necessary to enquire 
into the state of his belief first. Many of the passages touching the 
life of Jesus which have to be rejected from the point of view of the 
historian and the biographer, contain important lessons of high 
mystical value, when read in the true light of wisdom. In most 
cases, the true import of psychical powers and spiritual functions has 
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been cleverly concealed, under suggestive names, by the gospel 
writers. Such, for instance, is the story of the two thieves who are 
said to have been crucified with Jesus They apparently represent 
the two currents, Ida and Pingala, of the vital ‘ breath,' which passes 
through the two chains of the sympathetic ganglia, in which is pre- 
sented the residue of the bodily tendencies and the essence of the 
passions and emotions and thoughts of the individual. These are also 
the two angels, who, according to Al Koran, are deputed to take an 
account of a man’s behaviour, “ one sitting on the right hand, and 
the other on the left : he uttereth not a word, but there is with him 
a watcher, ready to note it” : Chapter L). These two currents of 
the vital force are called thieves, probably because, being forms of 
breath, they are constantly engaged in robbing us of our ‘ life-breaths/ 
which, according to the popular view in the East, are predetermined 
and numbered for each individual in advance. The> have to be 
subdued, that is to say, to be brought under the control of the 
will before God-consciousness can arise in the soul. In different 
language, they have to be crucified with the lower self in the place 
called Golgotha, literally, the human skull, i,e., the important ner- 
vous centra in the head which is the seat of personality. The 
friendly and pious thief of St. Luke is believed to be the current, 
which, in conjunction with the kundalini, the current of life passing 
through the i.e., the spinal canal, in the advanced stages of 

Yoga, leads to the rousing of the higher centres and, consequently, 
to the development of the spiritual powers of the soul. Hence, Jesus 
promises paradise to it along with himself. Even according to 
Muhammadans, ‘ the angel who notes down a man’s good aetions 
has the command over him who notes his evil actions ” {The Koraai by 
Sale, p. 384). Thus understood, these passages acquire great signifi- 
cance, but in the historical sense they only go to create confusion. 

We may profitably utilize the present opportunity to look into 
the nature of the discrepancies which have gathered round the per- 
sonality of John, the Baptist, whose figure is one of the most puzzl- 
ing in the whole Bible. The discrepancies which are found to exist 
in connection with him are so serious that it is impossible to look 
upon his doings as historical events. 
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He itt the cousin of the Messiah* tobegiawith, and jumps up 
with delight, while yet an unborn babe, on hearing the voice of his 
cousin’s mother, though shortly afterwards he forgets all about him 
and actually sends his disciples to find out if he be the one who was 
to come (Matt. xi. 3). This is all the more remarkable, in view of 
the fact that John was fully aware of the status and dignity of Jesus 
at the time when he was asked to baptize him. According to 
Matthew (iii. 14), he had refused to baptize Jesus at first, saying : 

“ I have need to be baptized of thee, and comest thou to me ? 

It was only when he was assured that it behoved Christ to be 
baptize^d of him,— 

Suffer it to be so now : for thus it becoraeth us to fulfil all righteousness.”— 
<Matt. iii. 15.) 

that he proceeded to baptize him. Upon this the heavens were 
opened, and the spirit of God alighted on Jesus in the form of a dove. 
John actually saw all this, and declared : 

“ And I saw, and bear record that this is the Son of God.”— (John i. 34.) 

The next day John pointed out Jesus to two of his disciples, 
saying : 

“ Behold the Lamb* of God.” —(John i. 36.) 

Thus, John knew the nature of the personality and mission of 
Jesus full well about the time [of his baptism. That he should have 
forgotten the evidence of his own senses in less than three years 

* There is nothing in the expression to reflect any special or unique distinction 
on the person of Jesus ; on the contrary, it is clearly one which has been borrowed 
from ‘ Pagan ' creeds. Christians, too, have been struck with the close reaemblanee 
between Biblical legends and ' Pl^!:an fables,’' and some have even aacribed the 
authorship of the latter to the Evil One, out of a spirit of rivalry to Christianity. 
As pointed out by Mr. Joseph McCabe (The Bmikrupicy of Religion, p. IS?) 

“ The resemblance to the Christian celebration— in the Mithraic temples it went 
so far that the resurrected god was hailed as ’ the Lamb of God that;taketh away 
the aina of the world ’—was so disturbing to Firmicus Matemus that he believed that 
the Devil had conveyed these legends to the Pagans in order to distract them from 
embracing the true (Christian) version of the death and reeurrectioa ! ” 
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of his witnessing these great things, and in spite of his own mmion, 
is certainly noteworthy under the circumstances. 

John's mission in life seems to be confined to straightening the 
path of the Lord by the baptism of water and the doctrine of repent- 
ance. He is also the witness to the coming Messiah, whose shoes 
he acknowledges himself to be unworthy to bear. Asked to explain 
the baptism of Jesus, he declared : — 

“ He that hath the bride is the bridegroom : but the friend of the bridegroom, 
which standeth and heareth him, rejoices greatly because of the bridegroom voice : 
this my joy is therefore fulfilled. He must increase, but I must decrease. He that 
cometh from above is above all : he that is of the earth is earUily, and speaketh of 
the earth : he that cometh from heaven is above all."— (John iii. 29—31.) 

The above description of John leaves no doubt as to his original. 
He stands for repentant intellect, just as the Messiah represents Life 
Triumphant. The one represents the lower ego, but the other the 
higher Self ; hence, is John the cousin of Jesus When the lower self 
is tired of the pursuit of worldly pleasure and has reached the end 
of its tether, it begins to reflect on its destiny, and realizes that 
neither friends, nor riches, nor position, nor physical prowess, nor 
anything else can come to its; rescue or relieve it of the impending 
gloom of death and extinction which stare it in the face. It then 
cries out in the anguish of its loneliness in the world, and, becoming 
disgusted with the pleasures and joys of the mortals, which had 
hitherto diverted its attention from its real nature, gradually learns 
that the source of all bliss, blessedness and immortality is none other 
than its own true Self. This is the stage which is likened to the 
voice of one crying in the wilderness, saying, ‘ Repent for the king- 
dom of heaven is at hand ' (Matt. iii. 2). Now, because the intellect is 
only concerned in imparting the right faith by removing (washing 
away) the impurities of wrong beliefs, and since it is the will that 
is the real cause of the destruction of the evil nature, the baptism 
of the intellect is necessarily that of water. A contrast is to 
be made between wisdom and vairagya, the former washing away 
the taint of impurities from the mind, and the latter burning up the 
accumulated deposits of sin and desire from the will, by the fire of 
tapas (asceticism). The intellectual self is of the earth, earthly ; but 
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the will is from heaven, heavenly. Hence, the intellect is made to 
say that it is unworthy to loosen the latchet of the shoes of the 
purified Will (Messiah). Again, because it is only through the in- 
tellect that one can become convi need of the existence of the 
higher Self, it is the solitary witness to the coming Messiah at whose 
birth it leaps with joy. But, in so far as wisdom is a necessary attri- 
bute of the Christos, he cannot do without the baptism of the in- 
tellect, in the first instance. Furthermore the intellect is not the 
enjoyerof bliss, hence, not the bridegroom, but it is natural for it to 
feel joy at the bridegroom’s voice, for he is to turn the wilderness 
into a veritable paradise. And, lastly, because the freedom of the 
soul means the attainment of omniscience which arises by the de- 
struction of the lower mental equipment intellect, memory, and the 
like — as will be explained in the following chapters, intellect is de- 
scribed assaying, ‘ he must increase, but / must decrease ’ (Matt. xi. 2-3). 
The sending of his disciples by John to ascertain whether Jesus 
(soul) is the Messiah, i.e., the Redeemer, in spite of the fact that he 
had exulted with delight at his mother’s voice, is in keeping with 
the nature of the intellect, which always doubts and hesitates, and is 
seldom satisfied with its own conclusions. It is thus clear that the 
personality of John, the Baptist, is typical of the intellectual side of 
the man who has become conscious of the fuller Life of the higher 
Self. 

Similarly, Barabbas stands for the bodily, or the lower 
self, whose passionate nature is the cause of ail sorts of evil deeds 
and crimes. The preference of the Jews for Barabbas is suggestive 
of the nature of humanity who prefer to love the body and to do 
away with Spirit, which in its individualized aspect is ‘ Jesus,’ the 
soul.* The passage in the Sura Baqr (A1 Koran) — 

When God said, O Jesus, verily I will cause thee to die, and 1 will take thee 
up unto m6, and I will deliver thee from the unbelievers." 
and the one in the Sura Nisa which reads-- 

“ Yet they slew him [Jesus] not, neither crucified him, but he was represented 
by one in his likeness." — 

* Cl “ Soul or spirit was used in several senses in Arabic, life (animal 
and plant), consciousness, revelation, the Arch- Angel, Jesus Christ ." — [Philonophg of 
Mam, p. 80.) 
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are capable of sound sense only if we read them in the light of the 
above observation. The Essence of Life, the Soul, is immortal and 
undying ; hence, it can neither be killed, nor crucified. It is only the 
body, the objectification of will, as Schopenhauer calls it, hence the 
likeness of the Essence, »» the Barabbas of the gospel-writers, that 
can be killed and crucified The likeness between Life, Spirit, or 
Will, and the body is also insisted upon in the first chapter of the 
book of Genesis, the 27th verse of which reads : 

“ God created man in his own image, in the image of Ood created he him." 

When people do not take the trouble to understand each other, 
they indulge in mutual recrimination, of which the following expres- 
sion of opinion of Dods, quoted in “Selections from the Koran" 
(page 132j, is a fair sample : ~ 

" His (Muhammad’s) knowledge of Christianity was so meagre and confused, 
that it is difficult to understand how even the most illiterate and mystified sectary 
fed on apocryphal gospels could have conveyed to him such notions of the gospel. 
Of the great and enlightening history of Israel as a history, he knows nothing, and 
has merely caught up some childish tales from the Talmud and some garbled 
legends of the Hebrew Patriarchs and great men." 

A writer who does not understand even the true sense of the 
word which became the name of the founder of his own creed must 
be excused if befalls into error The word Mesus ’ is derived from 
the root 'is' which, in Hebrew, becomes ‘yes,’ and means 'esse,' 
(‘to be ’), in different words, that which is, or Life, that is, Atman. 
“ The name of Jesus,” say the authors of ‘ The Perfect Way ‘ (p. Ill), 
“ at which every knee must bow, is the ancient and ever Divine 
name of all the Sons of God— lesous or Yesha, who shall save, and 
Issa the Illuminated, or Initiate of Isis. For this name Isis, originally 
Ish Ish, was Egyptian for Light-Light, that is, light doubled, and the 
known and the knowing made one, and reflecting each other. '' 

* Muslim philosophers have always insisted uix)n the physic.al body being in the 
likeness of the soul. The following from the ‘ Kimiya-i-Saadut,’ quoted in ‘The 
Philosophy of Islam,’ may by cited as relevant to the point under consideration :~ 

" Verily, the creation of spirits is by God. Their forms are like the forms of 
their bodies." 

26 
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The author of the “ Lost Langruage of Symbolism ” also 
observes 

The name Isis was understood by Plutarch as meaning knowledge. In Lapland 
the goddess corresponding to Isis was worshipped under the name Isa, and this word 
must be related to Isia, a Greek variant of Isis, signifying, according to Plato, ‘ Holy 
One/ * Intelligence,' and ' perception.’ The ambiguous Issi, Yessi, Isse, or Issa is related 
toEbae, the Latin verb ‘ to be, ’ and from esfte is derived the word Essence, a philoso- 
phic and poetic synonym for the soul or ‘ Light within. ’ It would thus appear prob- 
able that the Odyssey is to some extent an allegory of the Soul, and that Odysseus, 
the wanderer, is truly Noman, no historic personage, but like Cindrella, a personifi- 
cation of the soul, the spark, the ‘ God Within, ' or ' Dweller in the Innermost. ' The 
word-play upon Issi, the ‘ Light,' and Issi, ‘ himself, ' is comparable to Cindrella’s 
amazed awakening to the fact that the glory of her dazzling radiance is ‘herself. ' " 

is also the name of Iswara as well as of the individual soul, 
according to Hindu Scriptures. Mr Harold Bayley, the author of 
* The Lost Language of Symbolism,’ points out that the word ‘Isse ' 
or * Ishi ’ appears to have anciently meant Light in many directions. 
This radiating Light is the Light of Intelligence, which is the soul. 

It must be now obvious that the word Jesus simply means the 
soul, which is certainly incapable of being slain. Hence, the enig- 
matical statement of the Sura Nisa already quoted. 

For these and similar reasons, the release of Barabbas, the secur- 
ing of the sepulchre, and other such allegories, all tend to emphasize 
the fact that ignorant humanity care only for the body, and altoge- 
ther ignore the soul, -a point which is well brought out in the account 
of the initiation of Indra, the deva, and Virochana, the asura, in the 
Upanisads. 

Ordinary investigators fail to understand the merit of religion, 
because they try to study it on lines of historical research. But to 
interpret religious records in the light of history is to place the cart 
for the horse, oftener than not. The nature of the contradictions which 
exist in connection with the life of Jesus, when we try to study it 
from the standpoint of the historian, is so deliberate and determined, 
that no single fact can be seized as an actual event in the world of 
men. There is piling up of allegory upon allegory and metaphor upon 
metaphor, on the one hand, and a delightful determination to violate 
the order of events, invent personalities, defy facts, disregard chro- 
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nolojry, and in every possible way, to act as if history was 
only meant to be topsy-turvy, on the other. The inference 
is plain: the narrators were anxious to guard against being 
understood in an historical sense, and took every precaution 
to set it at nought. The gospels, thus, constitute the records 
of the spiritual progress of ‘Jesus,’ the soul, rather than so many 
editions of the ‘ Life and Teachings of Jesus, the Man,' written by 
so many writers.'' That there was a great yogi or mystic— possibly, 
too, he was known as Jesus— who preached the doctrine of the 
kingdom of heaven is not improbable, though he would seem to have 
been the ingenious author of, rather than the chief actor in, the 
immortal Drama of Life, which, in all probability, would never have 
seen the light of the day if it could have been foreseen with reference 

* the following from "‘Christianity and Mythology,” by the Hon'ble J. M. 
Robertson, M. P., page 276 

“If the foregoing pages in any degree effect their purpose, they have shown 
that a number of data in the Christian gospels, both miraculous and non-miraculous, 
held by Christians to be historical, or at least accretions round the life and doctrine of 
a remarkable religious teacher and creed- founder, are really mere adaptations from 
myths of much greater antiquity ; and that accordingly the alleged or inferred person- 
ality of the Founder is under suspicion of being as mythical as that of the demi-gods 
of elder lore. . . Broadly, the contention is that when every salient item in the legtoid 
of the Gospel Jesus turns out to be more or less clearly mythical, the matter of 
doctrine, equally so with the matter of action, there is simply nothing left which can 
entitle any one to a belief in any tangible personality behind the name. 

“ Such a view, as scholars are aware, is not new in the history of criticism, 
though the grounds for it maybe .so. In the second century, if not in the first, liu* 

‘ Docetoe ’ had come to conceive of the Founder as a kind of supernatural phantom, 
which only ‘ seemed ’ to suffer on the cross ; and many Gnostics had all along re- 
garded him as an abstraction. One or other view recurs in medieval heresy from 
time to time. A ‘ Docetic ’ view of Jesus was professed by the secret society of 
clerics and others which was broken up at Orleans about 1022 ; and in England, as 
elsewhere, in the sixteenth century, sectaries are found taking highly mystical views 
of the Founder's personality. In the eighteenth century, again, Voltaire tells of dis- 
ciples of Bolingbroke who on grounds of historical criticism denied the historicity of 
Jesus ; and in the period of the French Revolution we have not only the works of 
Volney and Dupuis, reducing the gospel biography to set of astronomical myths, 
but the anonymous German work mentioned by Strauss as reducing it to an ideal 
which had a prior existence in the Jewish mind, though admitting divergences.” 
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to it that it might pass current as a narrative of actual facts. It 
is to be noted that we are not dealing here with a case where an 
historical nucleus is needed to account for subsequent deification ; the 
documents before us are purely mythological in their nature and 
cannot be construed as history. The only real personage at the back 
of this huge tangle of mythical lore is the composer of the onginal 
work which seems to have furnished the source and substratum of 
the elaborate and mutually contradictory accounts of the gospels ; but 
unfortunately he has not deemed it fit to reveal himself to the world. 
That he was a man of considerable wisdom and enlightenment and 
familiar with some of the most abstruse doctrines of mysticism and 
yoga is evident from his work, though, for obvious reasons, we are 
precluded from regarding the gospel-narratives as his autobiogra- 
phy. Assuming, however, that he was the central figure whom 
the gospel- writers vied with each other in covering over with 
wreaths of beautiful allegory, the historical substratum of the 
facts of his life could not have been much different from what 
has been suggested in these pages, though it must be obvious to 
every thoughtful reader that even this reconstructed figure of the 
saviour yogi will not represent an individual but a type— a mystic 
adept trying to perfect himself and will be devoid of all pretensions 
to personal characteristics and traits. P^or throughout the work of 
reconstruction, the question with us has been, not whether any 
particular event was supported by reliable testimony, but whether 
or not it was of a type that is known to occur in nature, so that we 
have been ever eager to assume a basis of fact where the evidence 
was the most discrepant, and at times have gone far enough to admit 
even that which bordered on the impossible. Moreover, the patched 
up figure that we are thus able to reconstruct will be found to be 
composed of parts which are incongruous with one another, and 
which will not hold together, as a whole. For it is not the life pro- 
gramme of a yogi to go about ‘ ministering ’ and working wonders. The 
adept is also not at liberty to change water into wine for the use 
of others, and may not use fish and intoxicating beverages himself. 
As for the crucifixion, the yogi seeks to perfect himself by destroying 
his lustful animal nature, but he is not allowed to make a public 
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demonstration, mock or real, of the doctrines of faith and of the powers 
of the Soul. Even the notion of resurrection breaks down almast 
before it is brought within the pale of possibility, because Jesus 
did not appear before the public to convince them of the fact. The 
resurrection saviour, on the other hand, is a type, of which there 
are to be found many instances in different countries and Cults. 
Osiris, Tammuz and Mithra, amongst others, were all “ resurrection 
gods,’' that were worshipped by men long before the birth of Chris- 
tianity The argument from the indications of reality, in the shape 
of brothers and disciples, completely breaks down when we wish 
to ascertain further particulars of their lives and of the historical 
traces left by them. On the other hand, long and elaborate pedigrees* 
even count for nothing in allegorical documents, as must be evident 
to any thoughtful mind. 

Peter, indeed, might very well have been a representation of 
'faith ' which, in its inception, is subject to backsliding, especially in 
the moment of distress and strain, a fact that will seem to adequately 
explain Peter’s disowning his jnaster three times ‘ before the cock’s 
crowing, ’ that itself may not improbably signify the stage of 
vigilant asceticism. Peter was nicknamed Cephas, meaning a stone 
(John. i. 42j, and Jesus is recorded to have said to him : — 

“ I say also unto thee. That thou art Peter and ufwn this rock I will build my 
church ; and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it. 

“And I will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven : and whatsoever 
thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound in heaven ; and what.soevf‘r thou shalt loose 
on earth shall be loosed in heaven.” —(Matt. xvi. 18-19.) 

Surely, this is but the description of F'aith. which is like a 
rock, in supporting those that flock to it, and which loosens evil, 
and binds what is good, and which opens the gates of heaven to the 
true believers ! Thus, there is nothing surprising if the disciple turns 
out to be as mythical as the master himself. Lastly, the argument 
from the simple narrative of the suppositional “Q” is met by the 
counter-argument that it might be the simple framework provided 

^ Cf. “ Neither give heed to fables and endless genealogies which minister 
questions, rather than godly edifying which is in faith."— (1 Timothy, i. 4 .) 
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for the jTOspel writers as a common basis for their elaboration, so as 
to prevent them from differing in every particular from one^another. 
It is obvious that if the narratives had differed in respect of all items 
and particulars, there could never have been a creed, nor the 
question of a creed -founder. The case for the historical view, there- 
fore, completely breaks down ; and we are left with no alternative 
but to regard the whole thing as a huge allegory and not an actuality 
or fact. 

To sum up, the doctrine of resurrection has revealed to us 
some of the most important secrets of life. It has shown us that 
immortality, which every soul hankers after, can be attained by 
following the true teaching of religion. It has also shown us that 
true progress always depends on individual exertion, never on the 
favour of another. Nothing short of the sacrifice of the lower 
nature, the greedy, lustful, appropriating self, can ever be the 
means of entering into Life. Arrived at the status of manhood, 
the soul has the power to claim its divine heritage of immortality 
and bliss, and to become the God which it already is in potency. 
If this opportunity is not availed of, it again falls into the cycle 
of births and deaths, with varying intervals of life in heaven or 
hell, according to its deeds on earth. While it has life, it has the 
chance of turning back from the path of evil, to follow in the foot- 
steps of the Masters ; but once the vital spark departs from the frail, 
mortal frame of matter, the privilege attaching to the human birth 
is lost, and may not be had again for a long long time to come ! 
Neither friends, nor relations, nor teachers, nor possessions, nor, 
yet, name, fame, and the like, can be of any use to the soul in its 
post-mortem existence. How true are the words of the Prophet of 
Islam when he says 


“ Dread the day wherein one soul shall not make satisfaction for another soul ; 
neither shall any intercession be accepted from them, nor shall arty compensation be 
received, neither shall they be helped.— (iS^aro Bakr.) 


“ No soul shall acquire any merits or demerits but for itself : and no burdened 
soul Bhall bear the burden of another."’ — {Sura Awam.l 



CHAPTER IX 


THE HOLY TRINITY 

Tao must not be distributed. If it is, it will lose its unity. If it loses its unity, 
it will be uncertain ; and so cause mental disturbance, from which there is no escape.” 
— {Confucius.) 

A question which, strictly speaking, pertains to the last 
chapter, but which was not taken up there and has been left over 
is : what is the significance of the extraordinary phenomena—the 
darkening of the sun, the shaking of the rocks, the rending of the 
veil of the temple, and the opening out of the graves—which are 
said to have followed the crucifixion of Jesus ? That they do not 
have the literal significance is clear from the very description of 
them in the gospels. John's Gospel does not refer to them at all, 
and it is not at all likely that he would have omitted such glorious 
events from his record, if they had really taken place as visible 
occurrences in the world of men. Luke only mentions the darkening 
of the sun and the tearing of the veil. Mark ignores three of the 
miraculous happenings, and mentions the rending of the veil in twain 
from the top to the bottom. Matthew, too, does not mention the 
darkening of the sun, but gives the other three in the following 
words 

” And behold the veil of the temple was rent in twain from the top to the bottom ; 
and the earth did quake, and the rocks rent, 

” And the graves were opened ; and many bodies of the saints which slept 
arose, 

And came out of the graves after his resurrection, and went into the holy city, 
and appeared unto many. ” — (Matt, xxvii. 51~5S.) 

As to their historical sense, the intelligent reader might well 
ask, why no one out of the millions of the men and women who must 
have witnessed these miracles embraced Christianity ? On what 
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prop was the temple supported when its wall was rent from top 
to bottom ? Was it ever repaired, and by whom ? Why no one 
ever took the trouble of recording the name of the person who had 
it repaired, and the year in which the repairs were carried but ? 
What, again, happened to the risen dead who were given up by the 
graves ? Did any one interview them to unravel the mystery of 
death, if so with what result ? Did they finally go back to their re- 
spective homes, and live for the rest of their fresh term of life among 
men, like good citizens, or were they devoured back by their 
gaping graves, or re-buried in fresh ones, by their astonished breth- 
ren of the world ? If the reader will only insist on being satisfied 
on these and other similar points which will arise in this connection 
he will not be long in perceiving that these miraculous occurrences 
cannot be connected with the oh ter world ; but must refer to the 
wonderful psychological changes that precede the manifestation of 
the divine faculties and functions of the soul, before it can be deemed 
to become perfect like the Father in Heaven. As a matter of fact, 
they are only descriptive of some of the great internal changes which 
occur as the result of the culmination of yoga sarmdhi, the one- 
pointed concentration of the mind 

To appreciate the true merit of these allegorical conceptions, it 
is necessary to attain to a deeper insight into the constitution of the 
mind than has been attained hitherto. We shall accordingly first 
of all complete our study of the nature of the mind before entering 
upon an explanation of these quaint expressions of poetical genius. 

The subject pertains to what is known as psychology ; but, 
unfortunately, that department of knowledge is yet far from being 
a science, psychologists being still bent on constructing a science of 
the soul {psyche) without the soul itself. 

To any one who will take the trouble of looking into its nature 
it will be apparent that the mind comprises 

(1) consciousness, 

(2) ideas, and 

(3) the will or energy which operates on the ideas. 

Let us turn to dreams for a moment. The question is, how is a 
dream created ? Is it not the illumination of an idea, or of more 
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ideas comprised in one single psychosis or thought, just as the magic 
lantern display is an illumination of its slides ? In the magic 
lantern the apparatus comprises three parts, namely, (!) a lamp, or 
illuminator, (2) a certain number of slides, or films, and (3) the energy 
supplied by the operator who pushes the slides before the lamp. 
Similarly, the apparatus of the living bioscope of the mind consists 
of the identical three parts. Consciousness is the illuminator, living 
ideas, that is, memory, furnish the ‘films,' and will supplies the 
necessary energy. It is an apparatus perfect and complete in itself, 
and stands not in need of an outside operator. 

Such, briefly, is the mechanism of the apparatus of dreams, 
which may be said to consist of consciousness, memory and will. 
But as the psychologists and philosophers are not quite agreed as to 
the nature and functions of the several components of the mind, we 
shall endeavour to ascertain the truth for ourselves. 

To begin with, it is first of all necessary to understand the 
nature of will which is the subject of a keen controversy among 
different writers. According to some, that which really and truly 
exists is will, while according to others, will is but ‘a product of the 
original Essence in the third or fourth degree of its descent into 
matter.' Notably amongst the latter class of persons stands Viveka- 
nanda, who expresses himself thus : 

“ I will here remark that there is one difference between Schopenhauer and 
Vedanta Schopenhauer says the desire, or Will is the cause of everything. It is 
the will to exist that makes us manifest, but the Adwaitists deny this. They say it 
is the intelligence. There cannot be a single particle of Will which is not a reaction. 
So many things are beyond Will. It is only a manufactured something out of the 
ego, and the ego is the product of something still higher, the intelligence, and that 
is a modification of ‘ indLscrete ' Nature, or prakriti. *'—(Jii<inci V<Kja, vol. II. pp. 58 
and 54. ) 

But it seems to us that the whole confusion is due to an indis* 
criminate use of the word ‘ will ’ which haj^ more than one signifi- 
cancies. It would appear that the German philosopher mostly used 
this word in the sense of what has come to be known as the thing 
in itself in modern European philosophy, but not in the limited sense 
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of the human will.* However, the word itself indicates that will 
cannot be identical with what might be termed ‘ blind ‘ force, so 
that it will be a misuse of language to use it otherwise than with 
reference to an intelligent being, though the sort of will with which 
we are familiar, in our experience of mankind, is undoubtedly a 
product of spirit and matter. 

So far as the human will is concerned, it is clearly not a being 
or thing, <but a process -the act of self-assertion. It is a pure abstrac- 
tion which the word signifies when used as a noun, for in the sense 
of pleasure, determination or choice, it cannot but imply an attitude, 
condition or modification of the soul. But in this sense, cjearly, it 
can never be regarded as the thing in itself. 

Harald Hoffding well brings out the difference between the two 
aspects of the will (Outlines of Psychology, pp. 99-100) 

“ Activity is a fundamental property of conscious life, since always a force must 
be pre-supposed, which holds together the manifold elements of consciousness and 
unites them into the content of the one and the same consciousness. Independently 
of this, the most fundamental form of the will, the word will is used in two differen*" 
senses, a narrower and a wider. In the narrower sense, as the power of choosing 
between different possibilities, the* will is only the product of a mental development 
not an original factor. But if will is understood in the wider sense, as all activity 
determined by feeling and cognition, it may be said that the whole conscious life is 
gathered up in the will as its fullest expression. The development of the conscious 
individual proceeds from will (in the wider sense) to will in the narrower sense/' 

* A couple of extracts from ‘ The World as Will hnd Idea ' will make this per- 
fectly clear. It is said at page 142 of the Ist volume 

** Phenomenal existence is idea and nothing more. All idea, of whatever kind 
it may be, all objeet is phenomenal existence, but the will alone is a thing in itself^ 
As such, it is throughout not idea, but toto genere different from it ; it is that of 
which all idea, all object, is the phenomenal appearance, the visibility, the objecti- 
fication. It is the inmost nature, the kernel, of every particular thing, 
and also of the whole. It appears in every blind force of nature and also in the 
pre-considered action of man ; and the great difference between these two is merely 
in the degree of the manifestation, not in the nature of what manifests itself. ” 

Again, at page 146 

The will as a thing in itself is quite different from its phenomenal appear- 
ance, and entirely free from all the forms of the phenomenal into which it 
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That confusion of thought should result from the diversity of 
definition and sense is but natural ; but if we reflect on the point we 
shall not fail to observe that the confusion of thought, in this res- 
pect, is due mainly to the wrong definition of consciousness with which 
we have allowed our minds to be obsessed. As a matter of fact, all 
mental activity, whether it assume the form of feeling, willing, or 
thinking, is always associated with consciousness. In common par- 
lance, however, men generally ascribe consciousness to thinking 
alone, and so great is the force of habit that when we come across 
those manifestations of the mind which do not need the guidance of 
reason we promptly designate them unconscious. A close study of 
our mental operations, however, reveals the fact that each and every 
act of the will has always an idea for its motive, whether that idea 
be consciously present in the mind, or unconsciously lying at the bottom 
of some state of feeling. 

There is always the idea of the end to be achieved which pre- 
cedes the action of the will, so that wherever we encounter determina- 
tion or choice, we must expect to find intelligence behind it. When 
a bird builds its nest it proceeds to do so with a determination, not 
haphazard. The difference between the act of the bird in building 
its nest and that of a man in making his house is not in respect of 
will, for the determination to build is present in each instance, nor in 
respect of the end to be served by the act, since this also is present in 
both instances, —in the one felt as a kind of sensation of necessity 
and in the other perceived as an idea — but in respect of the power 
of deliberation observable in man and presumably absent or but 
dimly present in the bird. The knowledge of the bird, then, con- 
sists in the feeling of necessity, while that of man further includes 
the idea of the house into which that feeling is translated by his 
superior intellect. 

What is commonly understood by knowledge, however, does not 
include feelings and mental tendencies within its scope. We are 
accustomed to apply that word exclusively to ideas deliberately form* 
ed or to dry facts and formulas of logic and other sciences and arts ; 

first passes when it manifests itself, and which therefore only concern its objectivity* 
and are foreign to the will itself.*' 
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though, strictly speaking, knowledge is preserved in the modifica- 
tions of feelings and mental tendencies. Hence, we may say that 
knowledge exists in two different ways in the , soul, namely, in the 
shape of mental tendencies, or feelings, and as ideas. In the former 
case, it determines our instincts, that is, disposition, and in the latter 
leads us to conscious deliberation in thought. 

It will not be difficult to understand how knowledge can be 
preserved in the shape of tendencies and feelings if we study the 
effect of education on ourselves. A child is, by nature, of an explo- 
sive temperament, and devoid of scruples and consideration for 
others. But a grown-up man is generally a very different being, and 
has little of the savageness of the child about him The difference 
between these two states is undoubtedly due to the education receiv- 
ed by him as a member of the society. But the question is, what is 
that faculty, or organ, which is modified in consequence of education ? 

The materialist points to the brain as the repository of educa- 
tion ; but that cannot be. For the brain is essentially perishable, 
while the effects of education linger in the soul, even when the 
intellect has fallen into decay. In order to be of any service to the 
soul, education must first modify disposition ; for it is character and 
character alone which outlives the intellect. But disposition cannot 
be modified purely and simply by the dry formulas of knowledge ; it 
yields only to experience, since we adopt what is pleasing and avoid 
the unpleasant. We thus get the clue to the nature of the faculty in 
which the results of education are retained. It is that which feels. 
Now, feelings are quite independent of reason and spring from will, 
appearing as life in an organism. Schopenhauer recognized this 
when he said : - 

“ The complete difference between the mental and moral qualities displays itself 
lastly in the fact that the intellect suffers very important changes through time, 
while the will and character remain untouched by it. . . . The advance of age, which 
gradually consumes the intellectual powers, leaves the moral qualities untouched. 
The goodness of the heart still makes the old man honoured and loved when his 
head already shows the weaknesses which are the commencement of second childhood 
Gentleness, patience, honesty, veracity, disinterestedness, philanthropy, etc., remain 
through the whole life, and are not lost through the weaknesses of old age ; in every 
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clear moment of the worn-out old man they come forth undiminished, like the sun 
from the winter clouds. And, on the other hand, malice, spite, avarice, hard-bearted- 
ness, infidelity, egroism, and baseness of every kind also remain undiminished to 
our latest years. ..... The only alterations that take place in our inclinations are those 
which result directly from the decrease of our physical stren^h, and with it of our 
capacities for enjoyment. Thus voluptuousness will make way for intemperance, 
the love of splendour for avarice, and vanity for ambition ; just like the man who 
before he has a beard will wear a false one, and later, when his own beard has 
become grey, will dye it brown. Thus, while all orgranic forces, muscular power, 
the senses, the memory, wit, understanding, genius, wear themselves out, and in old 
age become dull, the will alone remains undecayed and unaltered : the strength and 
the tendency of willing remains the same. Indeed, in many points the will shows 
itself stOl more decided in age : thus, in the clinging to life, which, it is well-known, 
increases; also in the firmness and persistency with regard to what it has once 
embraced, in obstii^acy ; which is explicable from the fact that the susceptibility of 
the intellect for other impressions, and thereby the movement of the will by motives 

streaming in upon it has diminished Great age, illness, injury of the brain, 

madness, may deprive us of memory altogether, but the identity of the person is 
not thereby lost. It rests upon the identical will and the unalterable character of the 
person. It is it also which makes the expression of the glance unchangeable. In 
the heart is the man, not in the head. It is true that, in consequence of our relation 
to the external world, we are accustomed to reg^ard as our real self the subject of 
knowledge, the knowing I, which varies in the evening, vanishes in sleep, and in the 
morning shines brighter with renewed strength. This is, however, the mere 
function of the brain, and not our own self. Our true self, the kernel of our nature, 
is what is behind that, and really knows nothing but willing and not willing, being 
content and not content, with all the modifications of this, which are called feelings, 
emotions and passions. This is that which produces the other, does not sleep with 
it when it sleeps, and in the same way when it sinks in death remains uninjured. 
Everything, on the contrary, that belongs to knowledge is exposed to oblivion ; even 
actions of moral significance can sometimes, after years, be only imperfectly recalled, 
and we no longer know accurately and in detail how we acted on a critical occasion. 
But the character itself ^ to which the actions only testify, cannot be forgotten by 
us ; it is now still quite the same as then.*** 

Character, indeed, has little in common with the intellect, but 
depends on the will ; for the former is the faculty of judgment and 
the latter of action. It is in willing that character discloses its 
qualities, not in deliberation ; hence it is possible for a highly intellec- 
tual man to possess a bad heart, and for a man of excellent character 
to have a dull head. 

* The World as Will and Idea, vol. II, pp. 466, 457 and 460. 
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Character, then, is preserved in the will itself, and is the sum- 
total of all the different activities of life manifested in the form of 
feelings, emotions, passions and disposition ; it is the product of 
experience. We may thus say that desires are modified by experiences 
of pleasure and pain, and, in their turn, determine the future attitude 
and tendencies of the soul. But the will can be considered uncon- 
scious only when regarded as force, not when taken to be the reposi- 
tory of character, which is nothing other than the sum-total of all 
the different tendencies of the soul. For, a tendency is an inclina- 
tion towards an end, and points to a conscious or sub-conscious 
awareness of the object to be attained. Remove this end from the 
mental horizon, and you at once reduce will to pure energy, devoid 
of all those characteristics indicative of the presence of the mind 
which are the concomitants of desire Will stands for determina- 
tion in conscious life, and cannot be devoid of consciousness. 
Hence, unconscious will is a contradiction in terms. It is true that 
the ego does not proceed with the assistance of deliberation in the 
act of willing, but it is no less true that all acts of willing depend on 
‘character,’ which is the outcome of past experience. Where the 
course of conduct is already determined, the act of willing is sub- 
conscious, but where it is to be worked out according to circumstances, 
which may or may not present themselves as obstacles in the path, 
consciousness appears in the shape of intellect to guide the footsteps of 
the will. 

Besides, there can be no act of willing where there is no 
awareness of a desire of some sort or other, so that awareness is a 
condition precedent to willing. But awareness and consciousness are 
merely two different names for the same thing ; hence, every true 
act of willing is a conscious act. Further, if the will is * blind ’ in 
itself, how can it possibly be benefited by the ‘ lantern ’ (intellect) 
which it employs for the guidance of its steps ? Either, then, the 
will itself becomes the ‘ lantern, * or there is some one else behind it 
who rides on the will and carries the ‘ lantern ’ in his hand. But 
when we posit the will as the thing in itself, we deny existence to 
everything else ; hence, the will, on Schopenhauer’s own theory, 
must itself perform the function of lighting its own path. And 
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because the will can be educated, that is, controlled by knowledge, 
there must be a latent capacity for education in its own nature, since 
we cannot educate stones by packing them together in one case with 
works on knowledge, say, the Encyclopaedia Britannica. Hence, the 
will, when looked at as a thing in itself, can be nothing other than 
consciousness which alone can be the repository of knowledge. 
When looked at as force, it is the rhythm of life, in different words, 
the energy of function of consciousness. The truth is that Schopen- 
hauer allowed himself to be misled by his wrong nomenclature, and, 
in the confusion which resulted from it, forgot the sound conclu- 
sion which he had already arrived at. In his ‘ Essay on the Fourfold 
Root of Sufficient Reason ’ he had already held (p. 169j : — 

“ Now the identity of the willing with the knowing Subject, in virtue of which 
the word ‘ I ’ includes and designates both, is the nodus of the Universe, and there- 
fore is inexplicable. For we can only comprehend relations between Object.s ; but 
two Objects never can be one, excepting as parts of a whole. Here, where tlie 
Subject is in question, the rules by which we know Objects are no longer applicable, 
and actual identity of the knower with what is known as willing—that is, of Subject 
and Object-is immediately yiven. Now, whoever has clearly realised the utter im- 
possibility of explaining this identity, will surely concur with me in calling it the 
miracle, in the highest degree." 

Reflection shows that even feelings are not unconscious states 
of existence though they are invariably free from the companionship 
of the intellect, and at times also tend to make it cloudy. 

This will be evident on a little reflection. The question is ; what 
is a feeling* in itself ? Is it merely another name for pure activity or 
energy ? Surely not, for analysis reveals the fact that feelings differ 
-infer se as much as ideas, so that the emotion of hatred is radically 
different from that of love. And yet activity is common to both. If 
we were to express this idea in the form of a mathematical equation, 
we should have to say that the emotion of love^energy + the idea t of 
love, and the emotion of hatred = energy -f the idea of hatred. Feelings, 

*A feeling might be defined as that in our inward states which cannot by 
any possibility become an element of a percept or of an image,— 

t The word ‘ idea ’ is here used in its most comprehensive sense, and signifies 
what is known as instinctive consciousness as well a.s intellectual thought. 
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then, differ from one another not in respect of energy, but solely and 
simply in respect of the ideas which tinge our mental activity by 
saturating the mind with their essence Hence, an emotion is an idea 
converted into a feeling, just as action is an idea liquefied into a pro- 
cess and carried into effect by the ego. Emotions and feelings are 
thus sub conscious tendencies of life, not because consciousness is not 
present at the time, but because it is neutralized in consequence of 
the feeling whose presence leaves uo room for a conscious choice, or 
deliberation, so long as it remains in possession of the field. 

“ When w<? mechanically norform an habitual act." writes Bergson {Crenlive 
Evolufinn, pp 151 - 21 , ’when the somnambulist automatically acts his dream, un- 
consciousness may be absolute ; but this is merely due to the fact that the represen- 
tation t»f the act is held in check by tht‘ performance of the act itself which resembles 
the idea so com[)lelely, and fits it so exactly, that consciousness is unable to find room 
between them, ixvprcsoiiation is stopped bp action. The proof of this is, that if 
the accomplishment of the act is arrested or thwarted by an obstacle, consciousness 
may reappear. It was there, but neutralized by the action which fulfilled and 
thereby filled the representation. The obstacle creates nothing positive ; it simply 
makes a void, removes a stopper. The inadequacy of the act to representation is 
precisely what we here call consciousness. Where many equally possible actions are 
indicated without, there being any real action tasin a deliberation that has not come 
to an end), consciousness is inten.se. Where the action performed is the only action 
possible t as in activity of the somnambulistic or more generally of automatic kind), 
consciousne.ss is reduced to nothing. Representation and knowledge exist none the 
less in tlie case if we find a whole series of systematized movements the last of 
which is already prefigured in the first, and if, besides, consciousness can flash out of 
them at the shock of an obstacle." 

Confusion is apt to arise in the mind by the statement that know- 
ledge is necessarily included in the will as a thing in itself, inasmuch 
as the human mind insists on the question, whence came this know- 
ledge in the first instance ? Strictly speaking, the question itself is 
illogical, since the will as such is pure consciousness and eternal, so 
that the idea of a time limitation cannot affect it in the least. And, 
so far as awareness is concerned, consciousness cannot be said to 
have been devoid of it at any time. In other words we cannot 
conceive of a point of time when consciousness may be said to have 
dawned in its own mind for the first time, just as we cannot conceive 
heat as entering into fire at a given moment for the first time. As a 
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matter of fact, knowledge merely consists in the states of conscious- 
ness itself, and in respect to these every soul has an infinite 
capacity, as has been demonstrated in an earlier chapter. We 
shall see later on that this infinite capacity for knowledge is obstructed 
by our individual karmas, and becomes actual as soon as the soul frees 
itself from their evil influence. The consciousness of pure spirit, 
then, can only be pictured as full and perfect ; and, even if we think 
away the material universe, which we are capable of doing in 
thought, we must perforce accord the consciousness of his own 
states and being to an omniscient soul. The knowledge possessed by a 
Perfect Soul would, then, consist in the knowledge of all that its 
own nature is capable of revealing ; it would, to a very large extent, 
not be knowledge of things actually existing, but of the forms of 
all things as lying in the womb of possibility. In the knowledge 
which a pure spirit has of itself is included, therefore, the knowledge 
of all that is, or ever can be ; and if we remember the distinction 
between the necessary and contingent action, which Leibnitz clearly 
saw, it will be seen that even the freedom'' of the human will can 
present no possible objection to the perfection of the knowledge of 
a pure soul, that is, God. 

* The present opportunity may be availed of to look into the question of pre- 
determinism. We have seen that will is free by nature, and possesse.s the power 
of freeing itself from ita bondage. Hence, every bound .soul rnu.st become 
free if it exert itself for the destruction of its bonds. Here, at the very outset, is 
the destiny of the soul which by the force of its nature is predetermined for it. But 
this very freedom implies the power of electing for itself whether it will free itself 
from bondage, or continue in it. This amounts to saying that it is all a question of 
desire. When the soul is sdtiated with the fruits of sensual desires, its free nature 
leads it to self-knowledge, the knowledge of its natural freedom, which, dawning 
ufx>n it, enables it to destroy its fetters ; otherwise no one interferes with its choice. 
The knowledge of Self comes, we may say, by the force of destiny for .sensual pleasures 
do not make up for bliss ; and, as a person who is capable of or who know.s him.self 
to be capable of great deeds grumbles when thrown in unsuitable environ/nent, so does 
the naturally bli.ssful soul feel ill at ease even in the midst of worldly prosjierity and 
joy. The soul is like a man who enters his family in the guise of a menial, and, in 
consequence of the excitement caused by acting the part of a servant in his own house, 
identifies himself with his disguise and work, and forgets that he is the master. Now, 
it is evident that the termination of his servitude is a simple.* question of his choice ; 

?6 
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Such is the nature of will which has given rise to so much con- 
fusion of thought. The cause of error, as already pointed out, lies'in 

and that nobody can force him into it against his will. But whether he will ever 
recover the memory or knowledge of his true condition, depends on the nature of the 
forces which debar him from it. It is, however, to be inferred that, because the 
excitement of the new position is not bliss itself, his own inner nature will, sooner or 
later, make him dissatisfied with the monotony of servitude, rouse him to a sense of 
his destiny, and set him meditating on it. This is the commencement of yoga. Here 
is destiny, but a destiny which no one from outside imposes on him ; it is a part of 
himself. Those who range themselves in opposition to determinism foiget that unless 
the future be capable, at least to some extent, of being encompassed by our intellect 
and of being presented to us in terms which are not vague or indefinite, vain would 
be the inner craving of the soul for freedom, and equally vain the teaching of religion 
and the exact calculations of science. Even when an artist sets himself to work to 
paint a picture, he has an idea which he tries to produce on the canvas. He is free, no 
doubt, to alter this idea as much as he likes, but, in practice, he is controlled by his 
artistic instincts, and would not, though he could, allow the picture before him to differ 
from that in his mind. Further analysis reveals the fact that the artistic instinct itself 
is composed of the elements of past impressions, preserved in the mind as notions, be- 
liefs. tendencies and emotions. Will also, thus, harbours its enemy at home, i.e., has its 
limitations in its own nature. The true sense of freedom with reference to will, there- 
fore, is that it cannot be imposed upon against its own choice. 

In dealing with the question of freedom of the will, the thing which is generally 
ignored by philosophers is the element of desire which determines its sphere of activity 
and makes it exert itself. It is under the influence of this element that will becomes 
manageable by the intellect. Hence it becomes possible to calculate its operations 
even with mathematical precision, provided it be pos.sible to know all its circumstances 
and motives. But this is impossible for ordinary humanity, though easy for those in 
whom omniscience or the true kind of clairvoyance has dawned. 

We fear, we are differing from Bergson inlaying down the above views on the 
question of individual freedom. But Bergson’s fear of determinism, and his anxiety 
to keep the door closed against it, have carried him off his legs. He declines to define 
what his idea of freedom expresses, for the reason that that would ensure the victory 
of determinism against free will. The utmost that this acute thinker has committed 
himself to comes to no more than saying that * freedom is the relation of the concrete 
self to the act which it performs.’ But he is careful enough to add immediately that 
‘this relation is indefinable , just because we are free.’ Thus, in spite of his fine 
analyses of the ideas of duration, extensity, multiplicity, and the like, one is entitled 
to dismiss him from the mind, simply because he does not enable us to understand his 
notion of freedom. But taking the word in its ordinary significance, i.e., as implying 
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the wrong nomenclature, for it is not permissible to talk of will 
except with reference to a conscious being, so that its employment as a 

an absence of restraint or necessity, it is obvious that the notion of absolute freedom is 
a purely imaginary concept. Even the ‘ gods ' are not free from all kinds of necessity 
whatsoever. Fire must bum, water must flow, activity must ever remain opposed to 
inaction, and so forth. On Bergson's own showing, even pure duration itself is 
doomed to experience any particular sensation only once, in all its eternal enduring. 
But freedom means the power to do anything at will, and would be robbed of all its 
fascination Jand value if there remains a single must to bend the will, for such a must 
will be clearly a symbol of necessity pure and simple. What, then, is the meaning of 
freedom of the will ? 

If we analyse the idea of necessity which attaches itself to things, we observe it 
falling into two categories. First comes the class in which it is only functional, as in 
the above instances. But the second includes all those cases of necessity where it is 
not functional, but a something, a check or restraint, imposed by environment and 
circumstances, external to the organism, or nature. It is in the second class of 
necessity that the idea of restraint is located, for that which is functional can hardly 
be called a restraint. Hence, the ego, conceived as pure flux, duration^ must be 
regarded as free. Pure durntion is, however, determined by its very nature to 
oidure, which amounts to saying that it cannot refuse to do so. Here is the triumph 
of determinism again which Bergson justly dreads. 

The highe.st conception of 0-eedom is conceivable only in connection with an 
emancipated soul, i.e., God, and yet even He is predetermined to certain acts, c.f/., 
He must exist, because existence is His nature. Man can and may put an end to his 
life, but suicide does not appear to be a divine prerogative in any sense. But, since 
the performance of an act to which one is predetermined by nature is not the cause 
of pain, rather, on the contrary, is its free performance a source of ease and joy, we 
do not regard it as a restraint on freedom. Besides, volition always seeks pleasure 
as it.s motive, and the highest form of pleasure is compatible only witli the perform- 
ance of action which i.s most agreeable to one’s nature. Freedom, then, may he 
said to remain unaffected by the performance of action in agreement with one’s natun*. 
In so far, then, as the ego acts, it may be said to be free, for all activity is the mani- 
festation of will, and will is determined to activity by its very nature. 

Again, inasmuch as all acts a.^'e performed by will, we may go further and say 
that every act is a free act on the part of v/ill. We must, however, bear in mind the 
distinction between deliberation and acting. The resolve to act and the actual perform- 
ance of the act, howsoever strictly in accord with the resolve, are twu different 
things, since in the former freedom is more illusory than real. If one is free to 
resolve in any way, why deliberate at all ? Deliberation is mainly directt‘d towards 
individual advantage, and, of all the possible methods, suggested to the deliberative 
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term expressive of pure force cannot but lead to confusion, sooner or 
later. It is curious that so simple a truth should have escaped the 
notice of men like Schopenhauer, whose conception of will as the thing* 
in itself is formed regardless of the distinction between the conscious 
arid the unconscious, as is evident from the following from “The 
World as Will and Idea {voL /, pp. IUI-IU2) 

“Whoever has . . j^ained . , the knowledp^e that his will is the real inner nature 
of his phenomenal beinj^, which manifests itself to him as idea . . will find that of 
itself it affords him the Key to the Knowledp^e of the being- of the whole nature ; for 
he now transfers it to all those phenomena which are not given to him, like his own 
phenomenal existence, both in direct and indirect knowledge, but only in the latter, 
thus merely one-sidedly as idea alone. He will recognize this will of which we are speak- 
ing not only in those phenomenal existences which exactly resemble his own, in men 
and animals as their inmost nature, but the course of reflection will lead him to 
recognize the force which germinates and vegetates in the plant, and indeed the 
force through which the crystal is formed, that by which the magnet turns to the 
north pole, the force whose shock he experiences from the contact of two different 
kinds of metals, the force which appears in the elective affinities of matter as 
repulsion and attraction, decomposition and combination, and, lastly, even gravitation, 
which acts so powerfully throughout matter, draws the stone to the earth and the 
earth to the sun,- all these, I say, he will recogrpze as different only in their phenome- 
nal existence, but in their inner nature as identical, as that which is directly known 
to him so intimately and so much better than anything else, and which in its most 
distinct manifestation is called will.” 

consciousness, the one chosen is that which seems to-secure the utmost advantage, 
under given circumstances. Circumstances, then, determine the future activity of 
rational beings. But what can circumstances possibly mean unless ideas, desires, 
motives, interests and the like ? Compulsion, whether moral or physical, stops short 
here, for the very fact of deliberation is an indication that in a great majority of cases 
the will enjoys something more than what is termed Hobson's choice. Besides, when 
once the mind is made up and the resolution formed, action itself is performed by the 
ego of its own volition, however much it might have been predetermined to it by the 
previous mental determination. The act, or rather the impulse wffiich leads to 
activity, depends, for its inition, on the volition of the ego itself, and cannot possibly 
be started by any external force. The utmost that outside force can achieve is to 
lead the ego to deliberate over the advantage, or disadvantage, of the move which 
it is desired to make, and thus secure its assent, by argument, or some other intellec- 
tual method of persuasion ; but the performance of action depends exclusively on the 
volition of the ego itself. Thus, every act of the ego, as known to us in the process 
of willinfff is free. But since, at the [moment of vacillation, the choice of possible 
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But this surreptitious levelling of differences is possible 
only in the region of abstractism pure and simple ; so far as 
concrete nature is concerned, she does not lend herself to 
Schopenhauer’s scheme of reducing everything to one differ- 
enceless existence or force, the will-to-be, as he calls it. 
Whether it was the Kantian philosophy or the Upanisads which were 
responsible for his error, we do not know ; but it is clear that 
chemical affinity, gravitation and will are not quite the same thing. 
It may be urged that as substances exist by themselves and inde- 
pendently of any outside cause, they should be deemed to be existing 
by virtue of their own will, which, for that reason, must be termed 
the will-to-be ; but the argument completely breaks down in the 
case of the atoms of matter which cannot be supposed to be forming 
a mental resolve to continue to exist from moment to moment. In any 
other case also the supposition is not supported by valid argument. 

W’e must now turn to memory, or rather to perception, in the 
first instance, on which memory rests. 

Materialistic philosophers, ignorant of the nature of the soul, are 
apt to regard perception as a mirroring of the sensory stimulus in a 
central part of the brain or the nervous system. But this is too 

paths is determined by individual circumstances, and since action is merely a carrying 
out of the final resolve previously made, determinism may claim to have established 
the fact that only one path was possible for the ego, for it could not but be guided 
by its ruling passion and motive. The supporters of free will may, however, retort 
by saying that deliberation was the act of intellect, not of wdll. But even this does 
not advance their cause any further, inasmuch as will faithfully carries out the final 
resolutions of intellect, except in so far as they are modified by the intellect itself, at 
subsequent stages of activity. Moreover, intellect and will are merely two aspects of 
the same thing, being different functions of the soul. 

It follows tliat true freedom belongs to him alone who is not concerned in calculat- 
ing the advantages or disadvantages of his actions. Therefore, he alone can be free 
who cannot be affected by ‘circumstances in other words, freedom is the essential 
attribute, hence the nature, of him alone of all beings, who is self-sufficient. The 
Emancipated Soul alone is free in this sense, therefore. The unredeemed ego, when 
looked at as will, is subject to the dominion of his ideas and motives, that is, desires, 
and cannot be said to be free. We thus come back, in this round-about fashion, to 
the old Indian doctrine of bondage, which can be overthrown only by sacrificing 
desires, as the Scriptures teach. 
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fanciful to be true. There are several reasons that lead us to reject the 
brain hypothesis of consciousness. 

Firstly, the brain is a material, that is to say, an atomistic sub* 
stance, and it is impossible that an atomistic substance can be the seat 
of perception ; for it can never perceive the whole of an object by 
any possibility at a time. This is a matter of observation which can 
be verified at any moment in front of a mirror. For a mirror not 
being an unit, but an agglomeration of atoms or parts, different parts 
of its surface reflect different parts of the object, so that no one part 
of it is seized of the whole reflection at any time. Hence it is impos- 
sible for any part of the mirror, and, therefore, also for any other ato- 
mistic thing, to take cognizance of, in other words, to perceive, the 
whole of an object, at one and the same time. But perception means no- 
thing if not the seizing on the part of the mind of the whole and every 
part of an object at one and the same time. Therefore, it is clearly not 
a case of a pure mirroring of the stimulus in a composite substance, like 
a looking-glass. The perceiving substance will have to be a non-compo- 
site, that is to say, a simple thing, if perception is to be a reality of 
experience. Should we now seek to get over the difficulty by saying 
that conscious communications are despatched to the centralmost part 
from the surrounding portions of the area involved in the reflection 
of an object ? But who will be willing to undertake to account for 
the correct sorting, and re-adjustment of the infinity of messages that 
will be received by the central part in the operation ? Will not there 
be a great danger of miscarriage of at least some of the multitudinous 
criss-cross currents and communications that will be speeding, in hot 
haste, to take their proper places in the central part ? And what of 
the congestion, which is not unlikely to hold up the lines of communi- 
cation when it occurs ? Will it never occur ? and how will it be 
relieved if it does ? The image, too, which will be thus formed in the 
central part will have a double character ; one part of it will consist of 
perception proper of that much portion of the reflection which 
has actually fallen on its surface, and tlje rest of it, say, ninty-nine 
per cent of the percept, will be nothing but a bundle of messages 
from the surrounding parts- in other words, a strange amalgam of 
what is termed direct testimony and hearsay, in legal phraseolo^ I 
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Lastly, if the composition of the central part itself be conceived 
to be atomistic, it will give rise, over again, to the same difficulty, 
which the argument sought to avoid ; but if it be a simple unit, 
then it will be much better to hold at once that such a simple unit 
as is endowed with the power to preceive cannot be an atom of 
matter, but must be a unit of the spirit substance, i.e., the souL"^ 
It will be observed that nothing else but an atom is endowed with 
indivisibility, which is the mark of individuality, in the region of 
matter, so that if consciousness is not the property lof its atoms it 
cannot be fixed on to or made to reside in matter in any other way. 
The case with the perceptions of the senses other than sight is still 
more striking. For it is possible to think of a visual image as a 
composite thing ; but it is not possible to do so with reference to the 
other kinds of perceptions. Smell, for instance, is pleasant or un- 
pleasant, and is wholly incapable of being conceived in any sense as 
endowed with parts. Even in the case of visual images it is fallacious 
to think that perceptions have length and breadth and thickness like 
things in the world outside. The pages of this book have length and 
breadth, and the book itself has so many inches of thickness ; but 
the idea of it in the mind has neither length nor breadth nor thick- 
ness. For an idea is purely a state of consciousness, a kind of affection 
or awareness, not a material thing. The following from a materialistic 
thinker may be taken to be the death-knell of the brain hypothesis 
(Normal and Abnormal Psychology, by Boris Sidis, p. 24) 

“ A fallacy prevalent among the medical profession and now also among the 
populace is the placing of the psychic life in the brain. The neurologist, the pathologist 
ridicule the old Greek belief that the place of the mind is in the heart. Modern science 

* For if the atom be deemed to be only endowed with a primitive nnchus of pure 
tactile sensitivity, then it will be impossible for it to develop out vision, taste, smell, 
hearing, and the higher functions of the mind, since these are in no sense modifications 
of the sense of touch. But if it be regarded that all kinds of conscious functions lie 
dormant in the atomic constitution, and only need unfoldment on the removal of the 
causes of obstruction, then the atomic consciousness should be endowed with omni- 
science (see The Confluence of Opposites, Lecture III (A) ), which should be actually 
manifested whenever an atom of matter is isolated and separated off from all other 
atoms. But this is opposed to observed facts, for nobody has ever found the least 
reason t to associate full knowledge with an atom of matter. 
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has discovered that the heart is nothing but a hollow muscle, a blood pump at best, 
the place of mental processes is in the brain. This medical belief now circulating in the 
popular and semi-scientific literature of today differs but little from the ancient Greek 
belief, it is just as fallacious and superstitious. It is true that psychic life is a concomitant 
variable function of nervous processes and brain activity, but neurosis is not the cause 
of psychosis. The brain does not secrete thought as the liver secretes bile. The 
mind is not in the brain, nor in fact is the mind anywhere in the universe of space *, 
for psychosis is not at all a physical spatial process- As fallacious and superstitious 
is the recent tendency of medical investigation to localize psychic processes, to place 
different psychic processes in different seats or localities of the brain, thus implying 
that each psychic process respectively is placed inside some cerebral centre or nerve 
cells. Psychic life is no doubt the concomitant of nervous brain activity, and certain 
psychic processes may depend on definite local brain processes, but the (jiven psychic 
process is not situated in a definite brain centre, nor for that matter is it situated 
anywhere in space. ' ’ 

It is not possible to explain the conscious phenomena even on 
the basis of mechanical motion. A change of conscious states does 
not imply motion of parts or groups in the same sense as such motion 
will beartin the region of matter. Says Dr. Boris Sidis (Normal and 
Abnormal Psychology, p. 20) : - 

“ Change certainly is manifested in the mutations of states of consciousness, 
but this change is not the physical change of translocation. Change in the states of 
consciousness may, no doubt, be regarded as activity, and if it is, as energy, but 
this activity is not the energy of mechanics. Activity in mechanical or physical sciences 
means molar, molecular, or atomic movement of matter through space, while psychic 
activity is not a translation of matter through space, a thought is not a material mass 
having extension, weight and locomotion.’" 

We have seen that an idea has neither length, nor breadth nor 
thickness. But has it got parts ? Most certainly not ; it has no parts 
and can have none The idea of an assembly is not in itself an assem- 
blage of ideas of individuals, nor that of a book, a volume of loose men- 
tal sheets bound together to resemble a book. There is no book -bind- 
ing department in the mind where loose ideas could be glued or past- 
ed together to form a book ! It is possible to tear the book to pieces ; 
but it will be ludicrous to say that its idea in the mind is also capable 
of being torn and mutilated, page by page ! With what instrument 
will that be effected ? The mind has no hands with which to tear 
the pages of the mental book, to make it correspond (and that always 
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and without a mistake) to the tearing process in the external world. 
The book that is torn becomes so much rubbish ; but the idea of the 
torn book in the mind is not rubbish ; it is an idea, as perfect and 
complete as that of the book itself. Only it now represents a torn 
mutilated book instead of an undamaged one. A torn up idea will be 
an absurdity ; and mutilated knowledge, nonsense ! 

Again, the picture in the looking-glass is formed by the stimulus 
itself, the glass contributing nothing to its formation. It consists 
only in the reflection of the rays of light that emanate from the object 
in front of the reflecting surface. But mental pictures are not formed 
that way. An idea has no parts of which it may be deemed to be 
composed. The material mirror is ignorant of the reflection ; if it 
could feel its contact, it would merely be aware of a kind of 
sketch or plan as a sensation of touch ; but would know nothing else. It 
would have no knowledge in the qualitative sense ; it would not per- 
ceive colour, nor sensations like sweet and sour relish, pleasant or 
unpleasant smells, nor sounds ; and it would never know any such 
thing as the import of words, and judgment. 

The idea in the mind is not formed by the external stimulus, 
because the stimulus is only matter or motion in some form, 
not consciousness. It can give rise to a picture only in the mechani- 
cal way ; but such a picture will not be tantamount to perception, as 
we have just seen. If a feeling of awareness arises in the mind on the 
receipt of the excitation from the without, it is not due to the stimu- 
lus in reality. For being matter or motion in its nature it can only 
give rise to a material or mechanical phenomenon, heat, motion, etc., 
but not to a sense of awareness, which is possible only because the 
perceiving entity is itself an intelligent substance, and capable both 
of feeling its affections and of responding to external nature, with 
knowledge and innate thought. Take away consciousness from the per- 
ceiving mind, replace it with a piece of looking-glass and no power 
to evoke conscious manifestation will be left in the stiviulus. Even 
when the mind is engaged elsewhere, the senses are found to be irres- 
ponsive. The eye may even reflect the picture of a thing mechani- 
cally, but if the mind is not attentive to it, there will be no cognition 
of the object. 
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This is sufficient to show that cognitions are not constituted by the 
excitations whose function is thus reduced to a mere invoca- 
tion. They only call forth what is within ; they are incapable of 
creating or manufacturing knowledge, perception or ideas ilin any 
other sense. 

What is knowledge itself, then ? It is, certainly, not matter. It 
is something entirely different from matter. It has neither colour, 
nor taste, nor smell, nor touch, nor any other material quality. The 
perception of the material qualities and attributes does, no doubt, 
appertain to consciousness, but the perceptions themselves are devoid 
of them ; in other words, perceptions arise in a substance that is it- 
self devoid of the material nature, that is to say, of the sensible quali- 
ties of matter. If any one finds it difficult to perceive the force of 
this observation, let him try to find out what is the colour of the 
idea of a red object, and what that of a yellow one ; what is the smell 
of an idea like, and what is its taste ? In this way he will soon per- 
ceive that sensible qualities do not appertain to the subject of know- 
ledge, and the ideas are equally devoid of them. Hence knowledge 
is independent of matter, though material excitation is needed, in our 
case, to call it out of the recesses of the partless substance to which it 
pertains. 

If ideas were composed of parts they would be made of some 
sort of a material, which would be either conscious or unconscious. 
Uut in the former case its units would be in reality only so many 
souls, every one of which would have its own separate consciousness, 
which would mean the multiplication of a percept exactly as many 
times as the number of conscious units in consciousness. But this is 
absurd, for our consciousness does not endorse the supposition And 
in the latter case, unconscious matter will never be able to constitute 
a state of consciousness, as we have already seen. 

The illusion that seems to underlie the notion of an idea being 
composed of parts will be dispelled readily if we recall the image of 
a house that is being dismantled, which must have come within every 
one’s observation. We are liable to imagine that as the house is made 

of parts which may be pulled to pieces, brick by brick, so must its 

mental counterpart be composed of some sort of mental bricks. 
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to correspond so exactly to the progress of the work of demolition. 
The fallacy lies in the illusion of stability of the mental picture, 
which is treated like the object in the world. The truth is that 
the stimulus is changing every moment, and new ideas are 
being called forth by it. Even in the looking-glass the image is 
not stable. There is a continuous emanation of the stimulus from 
the object, so that the image in the glass itself is never the same 
for two successive moments. In the instance of the house that is 
being dismantled fresh stimulus is likewise being radiated from it in 
all directions continuously, and there is no wonder if a corresponding 
changing image is evoked every time by it in the perceiving con- 
sciousness. 

In the region of consciousness we have not only ideas that are 
partless, but a whole thought or psychosis, as it is termed, is also part- 
less. Two entirely separate ideas cannot coexist in the mind. The 
mere fact that they are present simultaneously in consciousness is 
sufficient to combine them into a unity. Difficult as this is to realize, it 
is nevertheless a fact that has not remained unnoticed by psychologists. 
Its explanation is to be found in what is termed mental synthesis. 
But we shall let Dr. Boris Sidis state the case for the mental synthesis 
in his own words (see Normal and Abnormal Psychology, pages 113— 
117 and 230 232) 

“ One of the fundamentals of psychology is mental synthesis. Objects that 
appear within the same consciou.sness are .synthetized in a unity, if they arc taken 
cognizance of. An object may be [)resented to consciousness, and another object 
may be similarly perceived. They remain two and separate as long as con.scious- 
ness does not take cognizance of their duality, of their being two objects, but as soon 
as the two appear in consciousness together and are perceived as two, they are by this 
very fact synthetized into unity. This i.s a point which may not p)ossibly be so clear, 
and is aLso hard to realize for those who have been used to work in concrete sciences. 
The reason is that the mind is accustomed to dwell on the object of thought, not on the 
function of thought itself, and is therefore used to take the object for the thought. 
The confusion betw'een the thought that posse.sses the thought and the object of thought 
is a fallacy that is as a rule committed by the intelligence trained to busy itself only 
with external objects. Our reader sees,»of course, through this fallacy, he knows that 
the thing of the idea and the idea of the thing are not identical. The paper on which 
I write is white and is five inches wide and eight inches long, but my idea of the paper 
is neither white nor has it so many inches in width and length. 
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The same fallacy, however, is not so very obvious when it appears under a 
somewhat different guise. The object of thought has parts, therefore it is concluded 
that the thought of the object must also be made up of corresponding parts. Because 
the chain in the external world is made up of so many links, it is concluded that the 
idea of the chain is made up of so many ideas of links, and that the total sum of the 
ideas of the links forms the idea of the chain. The idea of the chain, however, is not 
a mere juxtaposition of so many ideas of links. The ideas of the links would have 
remained in the juxtaposed disconnected condition, had they not been connected and 
synthetized in one new idea, the idea of the chain .... One realizes the impossibility 
and absurdity of subdividing an idea. We can have an idea of a third of a pound, but 
it is absurd to talk of a third of an idea of a pound. A third of a an idea is simply so 
much nonsense. But why is it absurd to subdivide an idea? Why is it nonsense to* 
speak of having a half, a third, a quarter or any fraction or part of an idea ? Evidently 
because an idea is essrfiiiaUff a synthesis, a unity, and has no parts . . . We can 
have an idea of half a book, but it is certainly absurd to have half an idea of a book. It 
means nothing at all ; the idea itself has not been formed, and as such, as an idea, it is 
totally absent. A separate synthesis in consciousness is requisite in order to have an 
aggregation, or association of ideas cognized as one. Ideas do not meet, associate and 
form a unity, mental synthesis is required. . . . Consciousness is not an association of 
independently existing ideas, images, feelings and sensations. Mental events must 
form a unity, a synthesis in the total psychic life of some psycho- biological organiza- 
tion. Disconnected words of a sentence thought by a series of thinkers do not give rise 
to that unified mental jirocess which goes to form the psychic experience of the mean- 
ing of the sentence. The words must be cognized by the consciousne.ss of one psycho- 
biological organism. Ideas, images, feelings, emotions, volitions do not meet on 
independent ground, associate, fuse and go to form a unity, a new idea or feeling. 
Experiences in different minds do not combine and associate to form a new .synthe- 
sis ... In order to get some form of cognizance or some form of experience of sensa- 
tions and ideas there must be some one organic consciousness that experiences or lives 
through the psychic events. Thoughts, feelings, ideas, images and sensations are 
occurrences in some on© p.sychic individuality, a psycho-biological or psycho-physiologi- 
cal organi.sm, an organism which possesses the living synthetic unity of consciousness. 
From a purely physiological standpoint we may term this living organic unity of con- 
sciousness a subject . . . This holds true of all psychic life, from the very lowest 

representative of mental life to the very highest, such as the self-consciousness of 
man, . . . The subject, or the unity of the psycho-physiological individuality cannot 
be represented by a series, whether temporal or spatial, as a series ceases to be unity 
or a synthesis. For a series of independent events remains a series, while the synthe- 
sis or unity of the series is a superadded event. A series of psychic events must 
exist in and for some ps^’chic unity jor individuality which stands for the organic 
unity of consciousness, or for the synthesis of con.sciousness, no matter what the 
type of consciousness is, low or high, animal or human . . . Psychic contents or 
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states of consciousness are always found in connection with some individuality .... 
The individuality may l>e of a high or of a very low type, it may be that of a man 
or it may be that of a fly, but it must be some owe conscious being that synthetizes 

the psychic state For if self-consciousness be reduced to a series, it may be 

pertinently asked with'Jolm Stuart Mill, ‘How can a series be aware >f itself as a 
series? ’ 

Thus, perception may be said to represent the element of mental 
reaction on the receipt of the afferent stimulus^ which but for the 
reaction, would only exhaust itself in the shape of movement. It 
might impart motion to the brain cells, but can never give rise to a 
knowledge of the object, that is, to a sense of awareness of its pre- 
sence. Suppress mental reaction, and you reduce consciousness 
to a photo of the object on the retina and the movements in the 
brain and nervous centres, with no one to perceive or to cognize ! 

Further, the act of perception takes place only in the mind, not 
by the mind going over ‘ bodily ^ to the spot where the particular 
object seen is actually lying ; for no one has yet seen the mind moving 
out of the body on such a cognitive quest. Besides, if this were the 
case, we should never see the whole of a big object at a time, 
as attention could then be directed only to a small portion of its 
surface, since it is distance alone which widens the field of vision. 
Moreover, distant objects would appear very different from what 
they do, if the faculty of perceiving actually went over to them. 
Illusion would also be impossible then ; for it arises in consequence of 
a misapprehension of the nature of the stimulus. Furthermore, 
things would not appear large or small, as the distance varied. 

When we look at the slides of the realistiscope, through that 
ingenious little instrument, we feel convinced that perception cannot 
take place on the object ; for if it did so take place, there ought to 
be no difference between the double picture in the instrument and 
the object cognized by the mind. Not only is this not the case, but, 
on the contrary, there is hardly any resemblance between them. 
There is a double picture in the instrument, but the mind sees only 
one object ; and, in place of the small plane surface which the picture 
presents to the naked eye. a life-sized, life-like object is seen by the 
mind. If perception took place on the object, it is difficult to conceive 
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how this deception could be caused. Illusion may be due to a hasty 
glance at an object ; but here the more intently one looks at the picture, 
the clearer becomes the deceptive image in the mind. Neither the 
glasses of the realistiscope, nor its pictures, are, at all, like the fused 
and magnified image which the mind actually preceives. Clearly, 
then, the act of perception does not take place on the pictures. 
Neither can it take .place on the glasses, because there is no image 
on them. Besides, if visual perception were to take place on them, 
they, at least, ought to be visible. 

The effect of the ingenious device employed in the realistiscope 
is to modify the light rays transmitted by the pictures, so as to 
make them resemble those which emanate from the original object. 
Hence, when the image from such modified rays is formed on the 
retina, the mind, guided by the resemblance between the realisti- 
scopic excitation and that from the normal object, operates upon it 
in its usual way, thus calling up the mental image of a life-sized 
object capable of being the original cause of the sensation actually 
felt. 

The fact that the illusion of the realistiscope continues, in spite 
of the awareness of its nature, proves that reason has nothing to do 
with the perceptive work of the mind, for otherwise the mentally 
* projected ' image ought to resemble the slides on disillusionment. 
It is thus clear that nothing but the quality of the external vibra- 
tions determines the nature of the mental image. 

When the sensory excitation reaches the percipient consciousness 
it encounters and challenges the will in the centres of perception. 
The shock, i.e., the sensation, caused by the disturbance, then rouses 
attention, which, summoning to its aid the ideas and concepts residing 
in the sub-conscious region of the will, proceeds to investigate the 
situation. Of the ideas which appear on the threshold of conscious- 
ness, those that have the same rhythm with those in the arrested 
sensation vibrate in sympathy with the external stimulm, as if 
welcoming their brethren from the outside, and thus give rise to 
perception. 

These ideas and concepts exist in the mind not separately, 
like photos in an album, but as a heterogeneous mass of seething 
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active potentialities, i,e., knowledge unmanifest. They are not 
separable from one another like things juxtaposed in space, but 
interpenetrating. Hence, when one of them is thrown into vibration, 
the rest become, as it were, suppressed. The result is that the 
vibrating idea stands out in the field of consciousness as an illuminated 
•object in an unilluminated field. Thus is formed the image which islper- 
•ceived. Hence, the statement that the mind itself assumes the form 
of the object which it cognizes. 

It will be seen that general, or detail-less, perception precedes 
the knowledge of particulars, for detailed cognition is an intellectual 
process and begins with the isolation of parts from the undivided 
unity of perception. With the aid of the innate forms of understand- 
ing, attention ‘ cuts up ’ the perceived mass into ‘ individuals,' and 
these into organs and parts. It then resolves them, in a similar 
manner, into the different elements of which they are composed, and 
thus learns their composition. 

When the rays from a section of the external world impinge on 
the eye, they originate certain movements in the nerves of the brain. 
These movements, or vibrations, together with the then prevailing 
feeling of the organism, constitute the sensation which the ego feels 
and becomes aware of. If this sensation is a commonplace one, and 
does not interest the ego sufficiently to engage its attention, the 
movements are allowed to discharge themselves into motor reactions 
with which they are associated, through habit ; otherwise the ego 
arrests them in the course of their progress and invites the intellect 
to determine their cause or causes. Attention* then comes into play, 

* Some psychologists see in attention the con8ciousne.ss of an attitude, rather 
than an attitude of consciousness, but they seem to lose sight of the important fact 
that both the body and the mind act and react on one another, so that it is possible 
to secure the attention of the ego, by throwing the body into some particular attitude, 
just as it is possible to make the body assume that very attitude by an act of volition. 
In the latter case, the visible attitude of the body is all that therd is to indicate the 
statejof the mind, and may give rise to' the inference that attention is always preceded 
by the bodily attitude. In reality, however, will itself is capable ‘of throwing the body 
into the attitude of attention. With Bergson, we may say that the elementary work of 
attention may be compared to that of a telegraph clerk who, on receipt of an important 
dispatch, sends it back word for word, in order to check its accuracy. The analytical 
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and lays itself bare to be operated upon by the object outside in the 
world. This results in the formation, in the already familiar way, of 
the mental image which is pushed into the lime-light, so to speak. 

Perceptions, then, are determined by the quality of the excita- 
tion, which varies with the circumstances. Consequently, the mind, at 
times, perceives big objects as small, and vice versa. It is, however, 
not thel object which becomes big or small, but only its mental coun- 
terpart, the nature of which is determined by that of the excitation, 
6.p., the moon we see is not the real moon at all, but its mental 
image formed by the mind. Since a small moon at a little distance 
would cause the same sensation as a bigger one at a proportionately 
greater distance, the perceiving faculty is satisfied the moment the 
coincidence between the inner vibrations and the external excitation 
is attained. Hence, the size and distance of the ‘ projected ’ mental 
image are determined by the nature of the excitation. This explains 
why little children imagine the moon to be near at hand, and babies in 
arms vainly try to seize it. 

We can perhaps now understand the nature of the unlimited 
perception an Emancipated Soul will enjoy in nirvana. Considering 
that the entire sensible world is presented to the senses and the mind, 
from moment to moment, in all the richness and brilliancy of colour, 

work of attention is only an endeavour to attain to a more perfect synthesis. It is im- 
possible to explain the whole range of the phenomena of attention on the materialistic 
hypothesis, or the effect-theory, as William James has termed it ; we can only satisfy 
our understanding by saying that the soul’s interest, in the movements going on around 
it, causes it to turn its mind and attend attentively to any particular object or detail. 
The power of the soul to countermand and override the inclination of attention, which 
has not received due consideration at the hands of materialistic psychologists, is, in no 
sense, capable of explanation on their hypothesis. If attention is the effect of, and 
called up, by the afferent stimulation, or of ideas connected therewith, how is its inhibi- 
tion by an act of willing, on the part of the ego, to be explained ? Prof. William 
James is hiinself inclined against the effect- theory, as he distinctly says, on p. 448 n. of 
the first volume of his ‘ Principles of Psychology. ’ In its nature, attention signifies 
the convergence of the inner forces of life to a point, constantly moving in the 
present and forming the medium of sensation and cognition between the individual 
organism and the outside world. It is the point of mental concentration, and implies 
an attitude of will when it may be said to be at tension. 
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only as an affection of the ego, and that this affection is not an 
affection of the entire ego, but of only an infinitesimally small portion 
of its substance, it is easy to realize the infinite nature of the full 
perception that will result if the entire mass of the intelligent sub- 
stance were set free to vibrate simultaneously and at once. The 
teaching of Religion that the soul is endowed with infinite percep- 
tion by nature is thus perfectly true. We shall have an opportunity 
of studying the nature of the causes that interfere with the function' 
ing of this faculty of infinite perception later on ; it will suffice here 
to point out that the union of spirit and matter is the cause of the 
limitation of perception and knowledge both, so that the Perfect Ones 
who are free from the crippling companionship of matter enjoy 
infinite perception and knowledge, because in the absence of a limit- 
ing cause the natural function of Spirit is indicated in Their case, in 
the fullest degree. 

Passing on to a consideration of memory, it will be seen that it 
differs from sense-perception only in so far that the stimulus which 
occasions it does not proceed from an object in the outside world, but 
arises within the mind itself. The self-same mental ‘ elements ' that 
vibrate in perception are also thrown into vibration in recollection, 
the imperfections of which are due to the very nature of the will 
itself. For, in the will impressions blend and interpenetrate to such 
an extent that often it is impossible to isolate and recall any particu- 
lar sensation whole and entire. Hence, the images which are con- 
structed with the aid of these recalled sensations are generally 
mutilated, wrongly grouped, and full of false detail. This should not 
happen if there were a place where memory-images were stored 
separately, as pictures in a gallery, or photos in an album. 

Besides, whenever there is inner excitation of the senses, as in 
intense concentration, mind forms and projects into the limelight of 
conscious thought such distinct and life-like images as deceive the 
individual. These are known as hallucination, although to the indivi- 
dual concerned they are quite real, the most striking cases being 
those in which the senses of sight and touch are excited at the 
same time. Whence could these hallucinatory images arise, unless 
they be the offspring of the mind itself ? It will be remembered 

27 
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that they are not composite, but partless states, and not separable 
from the mind, imagination or will in any sense. They must, there- 
fore, exist in the mind fully dressed, and only stand in need of 
the invocatory message to which they seem to be ever eager to 
respond. 

What, then, is memory ? Is it a store-house of facts and figures, 
as such, or a register or record of past experiences and events ? That 
the past is preserved in the mind, in some form, is beyond dispute, 
since glimpses of it are caught now and then even after a supposed 
obliteration. The wonderful memory of hypnotic subjects and men 
who have undergone the experience of drowning, suffices to prove 
the preservation of every event in the past. Now, memory means 
nothing if not the recollection of a past event, i.e», the recurrence, 
in consciousness, of an experience already undergone, or of a sensation 
already felt. Hence, the difference between perception and recollec- 
tion lies only in this that while the excitation which occasions the 
former comes from without, that which brings the latter originates 
within the mind itself. The sense of familiarity, which is associated 
with recognition and wanting in cognition, would appear to be the 
psychological effect of the fact that matters of detail furnished by 
the mind are verified by observation in the object, whence the feel- 
ing ‘ I knew it ! ’ 

But this is observed at its best only in the presence of the 
object itself. For recognition proper takes place only in the pre- 
sence of the object, when mental images hasten to overlie the sensa- 
tion that is actual. Hence when the object is only mentally recalled, 
the effort of recollection gives rise to images that, finding no sub- 
stantial sensation to slip into, remain evanescent and fleeting— the 
shadowy ghosts of events, rather than actualities of perception. 

Observation will show that memory consists in (a) a set or system 
of mechanisms or devices that are helpful in recalling mental states, 
that is to say, ideas, images, sensations and the like, which are too shy 
to show themselves unless called, and (6) in the subjective states them- 
selves. In addition to these the effect, hence the memory, of our 
experiences is preserved also in the shape of the modifications of 
character or disposition, as already noticed. 
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The system of mechanical devices, it will be seen, is necessary, 
because ideas do not put in an appearance without being called out, in 
the first instance, though they exist ready to rush out into the 
limelight at all times. As for the system of mnemonical mechanisms, 
two kinds of devices are comprised in it, namely, firstly, those that 
reproduce movements, bodily and vocal, and, secondly, those that call 
up images and other forms of subjective states. 

We shall first of all turn to the motor mechanisms that are ‘ set 
in motion as a whole by an initial impulse, in a close system of 
automatic movements which succeed each other in the same order, 
and, together, take the same length of time ' {Matter and Memory by 
H. Bergson). The learning of a lesson by heart is an instance of this 
kind. As Bergson observes, this memory is nothing but a set of 
intelligently constructed mechanisms which enable a living being 
to adapt itself or himself to a given situation M’n the present. It is 
very common among those lower forms of life which are solely guided 
by their instincts. Habit rather than memory, it acts our past, but 
does not call up its image. 

As for the preservation of the effect of experience, it is obvious 
that will is principally concerned where the past is preserved in the 
form of modification of disposition or character, for it is directly affect- 
ed by experience. And this will be found to hold good with respect 
to all kinds of mental impressions, in so far as such impressions 
imply experience and are a source of education to the will. For no 
mental impression is altogether devoid of effect, so that it is impos- 
sible for it not to affect or influence one's instincts or character in 
some way. This is sufficient to show that memory is intimately 
associated with the will. 

In the will also lies the initial difficulty which is experienced 
when we try to learn anything new; for it is not easy to make it 
respond to particular ideas or to force it into particular attitudes 
againsLits inclinations and temperament. Hence, so long as atten- 
tion is fixed elsewhere, no amount of repetition will make any lasting 
impression on the mind. 

The process of learning also throws considerable light on the 
nature of memory. When one hears a complex phrase in an unknown 
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foreign tongue one is not able to repeat it there and then; but its 
repetition becomes easy if it be broken up into the simpler sounds 
composing it. The reason why we can repeat a word or phrase when 
its composition is known and not otherwise, lies in the fact that the 
will is not able to set up similar vibrations in the glottis and other 
organs of speech, that are concerned in the reproduction of sounds. 
It is quite true that mental impressions corresponding to sounds and 
sense of words are present in the soul, like all other impressions, 
and cannot be conceived as coming into being by or through a process 
of evolution, or manufacturing in some other way ; but expressed 
sounds have to be reproduced by the organs of speech which need 
special nervous mechanisms to be set in motion in corresponding 
appropriate ways. In other words, the articulation of words is really 
the articulation of specific simple sounds - in quick succession. Hence 
the moment the practical knowledge of the composition of words is 
acquired, pronunciation of them becomes easy. The difference be- 
tween a new-born babe and an adult in regard to phonetic reproduc- 
tion then, lies not in respect of the capacities of the soul, but solely 
and simply in respect of education, that is to say, in respect of 
the knowledge of the analytical and synthetical processes which 
govern sound-production. In this sense, memory is the capacity 
of combining the simpler elements of sounds into complex forms, the 
frequency of repetition enabling the will to perform the operation 
with astonishing ease, almost without effort. 

When the sequence of the newly acquired process becomes 
firmly fixed in the mind it becomes automatic, and it is this automa- 
tism of habit which offers opposition to the admission of anything 
new. The case-loving nature of the will makes it averse to leave the 
beaten track and strike out into new paths. It loathes trouble of 
every kind, but delights in roaming over familiar ground. Hence, 
things with which it has not become sufficiently familiarized are 
liable to be forgotten. Knowledge acquired by pure cramming, 
therefore, is as good as the waste of valuable time. Hence, ideas 
which are associated with familiar ideas are more lasting than bits 
and fragments, or odds and ends, of knowledge forced on the 
will. 
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So far as the effect of education is concerned^ its preservation 
being associated with the will itself that is a phase or aspect of the 
immortal soul, it is obvious that it will survive death, and accom- 
pany the soul into its new surroundings, in the shape of a nucleus 
or seed of habits, tendencies, feelings, emotions and inclinations— in 
a word, as character. These inclinations, emotions, tendencies, habits 
of thought and other subjective aspects of the will also constitute 
the motives of individual activity, and control one’s movements. As 
Bergson has so well shown, the human body is a sensory-motor orga- 
nism ; by its activity it keeps the attention confined to the present, 
and thus inhibits reflection. But whenever action is undetermined, 
opportunity is afforded to the faculty of reflection of going over 
past experience in search of the principle of guidance in the present 
emergency. We then reflect, (re, back, and flexio, to bend, or turn), 
that is, we turn our will back on its own past experience, thus making 
it reveal its contents, till the required memory is secured. 

The past,’ then, is preserved* in the mind as tendencies and 
character. All knowledge is stored up that way. Bergson is right 

* Cf . ‘ ‘ Memory, as we have tried to prove, is not a faculty of putting away re- 
collections in a drawer, or of inscribing them in a register. There is no register, no 
drawer ; there is not even, properly speaking, a faculty, for a faculty works inter- 
mittently, when it will or when it can, whilst the piling up of the past upon the past, 
goes on without relaxation. In reality, the past is preserved by itself, automatically. 
In its entirety, probably, it follows us at every instant ; all that we have felt, thought 
or willed from our earliest infancy is there, leaning over the present which is about 
to join it, pressing against the portals of consciousness that would fain leave it outside. 
The cei*ebral mechanism is arranged just so as to drive back into the unconscious almost 
the whole of this past, and to admit beyond the threshold only that which can cast 
light on the present situation or further the action now being prepared —in short, only 
that which can give useful work. At the most, a few superfluous recollections may 
succeed in smuggling themselves through the half-open door. These memories, 
messengers from the uncoascious, remind us of what we are dragging behind us 
unawa'^es. But, even though we may have no distinct idea of it, we feel vaguely 
that our past remains present to us. What are we, in fact, W'hat is our character^ 
if not the condensation of the history that we have lived from our birth - 
nay, even before our birth since we bring with us prenatal dispositions? Doubt- 
less, we think with only a small part of our past, but it is with our entire past, 
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in holding that we act with our entire past, for knowledge implies 
the training of the will by altering and modifying its impulses, which 
determine the automatic activity of the soul. 

To turn now to the formation of memory mechanisms, the first 
thing to note is that they must be material in nature ; for otherwise 
they too will enjoy consciousness, which cannot be allowed, without 
introducing a great deal of confusion in the mind. The fact that in 
certain diseases and also in old age memory is impaired, goes to show 
its dependence on the physical organism, though it does not necessarily 
lead us to the conclusion which materialistic writers generally like to 
draw from it, namely, that there is no possibility of the survival of 
memory after injury to the brairv or the occurrence of death. For the 
brain is not the organ of preservation, but only of manifestation, for 
which reason its injury or destruction can affect manifestation, but 
not preservation, the final form of preservation being in the shape of 
tendencies, inclinations, passions, emotions, likes, dislikes and feelings. 
The bundle of these mental tendencies and the like is not wiped out 
with death, but constitutes the lindens which passes from life to life, 
as will be shown more fully later on. 

To understand the nature of memory mechanisms we must turn 
to perception once more. We have said that perception is the 
reaction of the mind on the incoming stimulus, and but for it it will be 
reduced to pui-e mechanical movements set up in the matter of the 
brain or the nervous centres or system. The stimuli that impinge on 
the eye, to confine ourselves to visual perception for the present, 
consist of a myriad currents of vibrations that pass through the retinae 
and are taken up by the sensory nerves which are attuned to specific 
sensory stimulation. These are set vibrating probably in the same 
way as a violin string is set in sympathetic resonance when its note 
is struck in its vicinity. The movement then travels towards the 

including tthe original bent of our soul, that we desire, will and act. Our past, 
then, aa a whole, is made manifest to us in its impulse ; it is felt in the form of ten- 
dency, although a small part of it only i.s known in the form of idea . . . We could not 
live over again a single moment, for we should have to begin by effacing the memory 
of all that had followed. Even could we erase this memory from our intellect, we 
could not Iron} our will.’* — {Creative Evolution^ pp. 5 and 6.) 
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central place, or the headquarters of the ego, where all kinds of 
stimuli are received and synthetized, and where, therefore, the greatest 
sensitivity must prevail. Now comes the mental reaction, without 
which there can be no perception of anything, as we have already 
seen. But the perceptions being simple, that is to say, partless and 
non-composite in their constitution, are not composed by the stimulus, 
in the sense in which clay things are said to be composed of clay, or 
in any other sense, except that they correspond to the incoming 
stimuli. On the mass of the stimuli that come from the * without ' the 
ego reacts with its own innate impressions or forms, to ascertain 
their quality and nature. What interests the ego most is naturally 
the subject of experiment in the first instance ; hence objects are 
isolated and singled out from the mass of sensory excitation with the 
aid of the innate mental forms of the understanding, though the 
whole of the external picture is ‘ reflected ' in a general way in its 
warp and woof, so to speak This accounts for the perception of indivi- 
duals, as distinguished from the general sense of awareness of things 
en masse. Now memory mechanisms are formed by the combination, 
at the inner terminals, of the nervous ‘ threads ' which correspond to 
and fit into the mental form that is brought out in the limelight from 
the depths of the mind. These seem to adhere together to constitute 
contrivances which have the power to invite again, that is to say, to 
reinvoke, the original idea which is responsible for their existence as 
mechanisms. 

The sensory system in the organism is not like a single chord, 
but a board, in which the external ends are well designed to catch 
up the vibrations of different qualities, intensities and pitch, that 
come fmm the objects outside. At the other end are formed groups 
or clusters of nerve-terminals, as stated. Perception is accomplished 
because the mind produces from its own depths ideas and impressions 
that are pre-existing and that resemble the external excitation in 
every way, and fit it completely. 

Observation shows that the sensory system is attuned to respond 
to a limited range of excitations from the without, those of a 
higher or lower intensity remaining unperceived. Thus, only a 
limited range of ideas can be evoked in the mind through sense* 
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perception, though we know that treasures of knowledge reside in the 
regions of the subconscious, glimpses of which are to be caught through 
clairvoyance and other higher forms of mental functioning. 

To come now to the process of recollection : the sensory system 
is fivefold in nature, and consists in the sensitivities of the five 
senses. But the senses, though different and diverse outwardly, are 
in reality rooted in the individual will, which responds to them all. 
Hence, we have diversity outside— the diversity of objects and things 
in the world, and of nerve currents in the sensory system— but unity 
within— the unity of the perceiving consciousness or wilL The sen- 
sory system is to be divided, for the foregoing reason, into five 
sections, corresponding to the specific* sensations of the five senses. 
Their functioning is performed much in the same way as of the sense 
of vision, and similar clusters of nerve terminals are set up in conse- 
quence of the reaction of the perceiving mind on the incoming stimulus. 

Each of these five sensory sections consists in, and is therefore to 
be subdivided into a number of chords which can reproduce the exact 
quality of vibrations as come from without. Now, suppose the eye 
falls on a group of men. The currents passing through the retinae 
would set a certain number of mental chords which are attuned to 
their pitch, in vibration. Suppose these chords happen to be Ai, A.,, 
A3, A, * A , . . to A„ of the visual section A. Obviously, the next 

time that the eye falls on any of the members of the group, it will 
set some of these very chords in vibration, and these, in their turn, 
will tend to evoke resonance from the rest which had vibrated with 
them, as a whole, at the time of the perception of the group of which 
the man subsequently seen was a member Hence we may lay down 

* Modern ps,ycholo]^y, too, has demonstrated the fact that the same stimulus 
when applied to different sensory nerves produces specific sensations peculiar to them, 
e.g., when an electric current is applied to the auditory nerve, sound is heard, when 
applied to the gustatory nerve, a sensation of taste is felt, and so on. It has also been 
demonstrated that the application of different stimuli to the same nerve, invokes 
normally only sensations peculiar to that nerve, as for instance, the eye will only 
perceive light and colour, whatever be the nature of the stimulus that is employed. 
It is, therefore, safe to say that the sensory system represents a set of nerves that 
are qualified to take up and transmit specific movements or excitations to the mind. 
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that the memory, hence the association, of similarity arises from the 
sameness or similarity of the response, while that of contiguity 
depends on the connection which springs up from hashing vibrated 
together. As Bergson says, association is not the primary fact ; 
dissociation is what we begin with, and the tendency of every memo- 
ry to gather to itself others must be explained by the natural return 
of the mind to the undivided unity of perception [Matter and Memory), 
Each time that one opens one’s eyes,, they take in the whole of the visible 
panorama before them at a glance, mechanically ; and it is reserved 
for attention to carve out individuals from this heterogeneous mass, 
simultaneously perceived as a whole, that is to say, from the unity of 
perception. Hence, contiguity is given already at the very outset ; 
it is obscured by the attentive dissociation of an ‘ individual ’ from 
other contiguous individuals, so that one has only to relax the tension 
of attention to develop the entire picture. 

The following diagram, taken from Bergson’s Matter and Memo- 
ry and modified to suit our requirements, may be studied with advant - 
age to understand the mechanism of association by contiguity. 



S is the point of sensory-motor activity, which travels unceas- 
ingly from P to F, f.c., from the past to the futiM®^ in the universe, 
represented by the plane U in the diagram. The cone ASB repre- 
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sents the entire capacity of memory which fills up its ‘ records ' at 
S, the point of sensory-motor activity, hence, of attention. Between 
the summit S and the base AB of the cone, then, there is room for 
all the modifications which the faculty of recollection receives un- 
ceasingly from the outer world. In this space may be ranged, layer 
upon layer, all the impressions which the soul has brought over with 
itself from the past, each layer or record consisting of all whole 
impressions formed at one time. A B and A ' B " are two such 
records. Now, suppose that the activity at S is inhibited on the 
plane U, and attention, withdrawing itself from the field of action, 
travels inward, in the region of memory, in search of a past expe- 
rience. It will then have to travel backwards and forwards among 
these layers, of past impressions, till it recover the memory it is 
searching for. If, however, there were nothing to guide it in its pursuit 
of the phantoms of the past, its labour would be enormous, and oftener 
than otherwise in vain ; but, fortunately, the principle of similarity at 
once comes to its rescue, and, in the manner already pointed out, en- 
ables it speedily to get hold of a similar impression in one of the in- 
numerable records, in the region of memory. Similarity having fixed 
the layer, attention no longer travels up and down between the summit 
and the base of the ‘ conical tower * of memory, but busies itself in 
exploring the storey which has been reached through similarity. 
Now, because all the impressions which had presented themselves 
together, in a single act of perception, are stored up in this particular 
storey, on account of contiguity in space, they all pass under the 
search-light of attention, yielding the required ‘ image.’ In this man- 
ner is the process of recollection carried on, consciously, or uncon- 
sciously, in the mind. The recovered impression is an affection of the 
ego, like perception, and is termed a recollection for that reason. So 
far as the functioning of the faculty of recollection is concerned, 
the rule is that it is obstructed by action, inasmuch as activity is 
only memory lived out, and you can either live out your memory 
or have it before you in the form of images, not both. But 
whenever the mind vacillates between two or more alterna- 
tives, the knowledge which would have been acted out, be- 
comes solidified into representations, there and then, by the mere 
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circumstance of reflection. Memory thus is set free to display its 
richness by the relaxation of the tension of activity, and arises by the 
turning of the current on itself, whereby the reflected part becomes 
illuminated, and stands out, as it were, against a background of the 
unilluminated portion of the current of life, that is to say, individual 
consciousness. Thus the more the attention is disengaged from action, 
the greater will be the reflection, and richer the memory Hence 
thinking and acting lie in opposite d irections, and inhibit each other. 
In other words, relaxation of tension spreads out the contents of the 
current of activity into memories, and the performance of action 
liquefies recollections into actuating tendencies. The exigencies of 
the physical life, however, seldom aFow man to disengage his atten- 
tion so completely from the present as to enable him to spread out 
his whole past before him ; hence it is almost impossible for him who 
is deeply engrossed in the world, to attain to that degree of relaxa- 
tion which will bring him perfect knowledge. But, whenever and 
wherever a Master has turned his back completely on the world and 
become merged in the contemplation of the self, memory has never 
been known to withhold any secrets from him. The statement in the 
Scriptures that the knowledge of the past lives is stored up in the 
soul is thus literally true. Ordinary man is ignorant of the vast store 
of knowledge entombed in his memory, because of the sensual tenden- 
cies of his soul, summed up in the lower mind, which, thinned and 
sharpened like the point of a pencil, leads him by the nose in the 
pursuit of worldly lusts. But the risis turned their backs resolutely 
on the world, and acquired the memory of their past incarnations. 

The difference between the capacious memory of an illumined 
saint and our faulty faculty of that name lies in the fact that in us 
it remains in a sub-conscious state, owing to our inability to set the 
attention free from slavery to the senses. Experimental hypnotism 
has, however, revealed the fact that even our stumbling memory is 
capable of performing wonderful feats, whenever attention is disen- 
gaged from one's worldly concerns and made to dive into the depths 
of the sub-conscious. 

Even knowledge of the future is possible to the being who with- 
draws his attention from the body. It is known that advanced 
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saints not only perceived the past lives of men, but their future in- 
carnations as well. The knowledge may even be acquired by a house- 
holder under exceptional circumstances. 

The difficulties which seem to surround this kind of knowledge 
vanish the moment we recognize the fact that all changes of dispo- 
sition or character, which is the sole cause of future births, are 
stored up in the form of modifications of the will, so that if one's 
vision were keen enough to penetrate through the veils of matter 
and perceive these changes, one could without difficulty discover 
the nature of the seeds of rebirth. Further, since Nirvana is only 
the establishing of the soul in its own nature, that is, in the purity of 
the Essence of Life, and since every action which modifies character, 
the seed of rebirth, leaves its characteristic mark behind, the whole 
range of future rebirths must be readable in the karmic ledger of the 
soul. Hence, he who is able to reach and to set into motion the 
currents of forces which connect him with his past and future can 
easily point out the previous and the future incarnations of his soul. 

We have said that the current of the tendencies of life is, owing 
to the necessities of the physical environment and the ego’s action there- 
in, thinned and sharpened to a point which is constantly pressing against 
the future, and from which radiate motor impulses in all directions 
in the body, enabling it to act on the surrounding bodies in the world. 
But suppose this radiation is inhibited. The result of the inhibition 
will be the stoppage of the outgoing energy and the consequent 
expansion of the point. If the process were to stop short here, only 
a feeling of fulness and expansion would be experienced by the soul ; 
neither action nor reflection would ensue. But if the pent-up force 
is allowed to escape outwards, bodily action will inevitably follow its 
discharge ; and if reflected back on itself, attention will travel away 
further inwards and will be scattered over the triangle formed by 
the very act of reflection. This triangle whose apex is the sensory- 
motor point and whose base an imaginary line drawn across the cur- 
rent to mark the extent of reflection, is the form of thought. 
Through it is precipitated, in the form of memory and recollection, 
the experience of the past which was gathered up in the liquid 
dynamic stream. The process is like that of the breaking up of a ray 
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of light into the colours of the spectrum, but it is not automatic. It 
depends on the will, for when two or more directions are open to the 
activity of the ego, and it selects one of them, the element of choice 
is there to contradict the hypothesis of automatism and chance. In- 
tellect, the faculty of reflection and analysis, thus arises simultaneous- 
ly with the creation of ‘ differences.’ But it is a genesis, or creation, 
only if we start from the point of view of action. The triangle, the 
differences, and also the perceiver thereof were all there already in 
the current, only in a latent, that is, unmanifested state ; they only 
needed the turning away of attention from immediate action to come 
into the field of consciousness: 

We must dwell a bit longer on the nature of the current of life’s 
tendencies to be able to understand the psychology of what is called 
the lower mind. Obviously, these tendencies, being different in 
different individuals, cannot all be regarded as natural to the soul 
This means that they are modifications of the natural impetus, im- 
pulse or feeling of pure spirit. But, since impulses cannot be modi- 
fied by aught except force, and since force is inconceivable apart from 
some kind of matter, the tendencies of life must be the effect of the 
fusion of Spirit and matter, for there is no other substance to com- 
bine with souls. This amounts to saying that desire, memory and 
reflection, the three most important characteristics of the finite mind, 
are the product of the union of spirit and matter. 

So far as the faculty of reflection is concerned, it is only 
possible where the outgoing current is susceptible of being thrown 
back on itself ; hence, where uncontrolled passions or sensualism are 
the dominating trait of existence, reason, the faculty of reflection, 
must be conspicuous by its absence. Accordingly, all lower forms of 
life, which are constantly engrossed in action and sensation in their 
wakeful moments, are unreasoning beings, though their souls are in no 
way inferior to the most perfect form of pure Spirit in respect of its 
natural qualities. The current of tendencies in their case is so much 
loaded with material impurities that it cannot be reflected back on 
itself. As we rise higher in the scale of being some sort of crude and 
imperfect power of reflection becomes apparent in some of the five- 
sensedlanimals— monkeys, horses, elephants, and the like —indicating 
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that the load of impurities carried by their souls is considerably 
lessened, though not sufficiently so to enable reason to have full play. 
These are the tw9 main types of life in the animal kingdom. Apart 
from them, there is a third type, the lowest — metals, plants, and the 
like, which are characterised by the purely vegetative function of 
life. They have only the sense of touch, and spend their whole life 
in a mechanical way, as if heavily drugged. They have neither 
memory nor reflection, nor much of instinctive consciousness. 

According to Jainism, living beings are either sangi (having a 
mind, i.e , the organ of reflection or thought) or asangi {a = 
not sangi t hence the mindless). The sangi enjoy the power of 
deliberation, and are able to learn if taught; they respond when they 
are called, and can also be trained. 

The organ of the mind (dravya mana) is a body of fine matter 
which is the instrument of reflection or thought. As already stated, 
every living organism is not endowed with it, the asangi having 
neither true volition nor judgment, but only the power of sensation 
and of responding to the external stimulus in an instinctive 
mechanical way. 

All living matter, it will be seen, is irritable and contractile, and 
capable of responding to the external excitation in a mechanical, 
instinctive way. The simplest organisms are of this description; as 
we rise higher in organic life, a division of labour is found to exist ; 
nerve cells appear diversified and grouped together in a systematic 
way. Bergson observes : — 

When a foreign body, touches one of the prolongations of the amoeba, that pro- 
longation is retracted ; every part of the protoplasmic mass is equally able to receive 
a stimulation and to react against it ; perception and movement being here blended 
in a single property, contractility. But, as the organism grows more complex, there 
is a division of labour ; functions become differentiated, and the anatomical elements 
thus determined forego their independence. In such an organism as our own, the 
nerve fibres, termed sensory, are exclusively empowered to transmit stimulation to 
a central region whence the vibration will be passed on to motor elements. It would 
seem then that they have abandoned individual action to take their share, as outposts, 
in the manoeuvres of the whole body. But none the less they remain exposed, singly, 
to the same causes of destruction which threaten the organism as a whole ; and while 
this organism is able to move, and thereby to escape a danger or to repair a loss, the 
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sensitive element retains the relative immobility to which the division of labour 
condemns it —{Matter and Memory) 

The dravya mana is composed of very fine material, and marks 
the limit of the specialization of the function of nervous matter and 
nerve cells. It is not conscious in its own right, since consciousness 
belongs not to matter of which it is composed. As a matter of fact, 
this mind is, in a way, the instrument of limitation of knowledge, 
because it narrows down the field of consciousness to what is actually 
the subject of attention at any particular moment of time. 

To elucidate the point, full and unqualified omniscience is the 
nature of each and every soul : but this is so only potentially in the 
case of those that are still involved in transmigration; for in their 
case the purity of Spirit is vitiated, more or less, by the contact of 
matter, there being no transmigrating soul which may be said to be 
altogether free from the pollution. .Just as the intimate union of 
hydrogen and oxygen deprives those gases of their aerial freedom, 
so to speak, reducing it to bare fluidity of liquids, in the same way 
is the fusion of spirit and matter responsible for the loss and limita- 
tion of the all-knowing faculty of the soul. Where the association 
with matter is of the worst type, as in the case of the lowest forms 
of life—metals and plants —knowledge is reduced to bare sensations of 
touch and a mechanical response to the external stimulus. In less 
unfortunate cases other sense organs also appear, but deliberation, 
fe., reflection and memory (except what is known as habit memory), 
do not appear, unless the soul acquires the central organ of reflection 
and the power to check the headlong rush of the torrential current 
of animal passions and desires. The organ of reflection is the central 
telephone exchange of the nervous system where ail the nerves— sen- 
sory and motor— have their terminal endings. The clerk in charge of 
the office is the soul, the self-conscious force, whose self-consciousness 
directly depends on and is affected by the nature of his tendencies, 
desires and passions. These desires and tendencies are all of them 
powerful forces originating in the constitution of the soul by virtue 
of its union with matter. They clog the mental stream with rubbish, 
and prevent reflection. The point of this current of tendencies, the 
head of the serpent mmas, is attention, which tests the quality of 
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the incoming sensory Btimulus by laying itself open to its vibratory 
impulse and which may set a motor nerve in motion by the augmen- 
tation of energy at its inner terminal. It is the application of atten- 
tion, the connecting of the object without with the point of the mental 
stream, which is the twofold cause of the detailed knowledge of a 
thing as well as of the closing of the door against all other senses than 
the one which may be actually functioning. 

The amount of consciousness which watches over the actions of 
life where the intellect is not shedding its illuminative lustre, consists 
in the sparks given out, from time to time, at the sensory-motor 
point, in consequence of friction with the incoming stimulus, or of 
resistance to action. But the glow produced by reflection is the 
intellectual gleam with which reason carries on the adjustment of 
the soul’s inner relations with the outer. 

The control of the mind -is exercised through the brain and the 
nervous system which are interposed between it and the body. The 
centripetal impulses coming from the periphery pass through the 
brain, just as the motor impulses originating with the will find their 
way to the desired channel of activity through it. This is because 
the brain is superimposed, as a loop, over both the sensory and 
motor systems, through which the ego comes into touch with the 
physical world. Bergson thus describes -he function of the brain : — 

“ In our opinion the brain is no more than a kind of central telephonic exchange ; 
its office is to allow communication, or to delay it. It adds nothing to what it re- 
ceives ; but, as all the organs of preception send to it their ultimate prolongations, and 
as all the motor mechanisms of the spinal cord and of the medulla oblongata have in 
it their accredited representatives, it really constitutes a centre, where the peripheral 
excitation gets into relation with this or that motor mechanism, chosen and no longer 
prescribed .^'— and Memory, pp. 19-20. ) 

Nevertheless the brain is not the chooser, since choice belongs 
to the ego, and also since the brain is composed of matter which is 
unconscious by nature. What connects the ego with the brain is the 
central organ of mind, which is composed of too fine a material to be 
visible except to clairvoyant vision. The nature 'of the matter 
of which this central organ (the dravya mana) is composed, is evident 
from the fact that it is in touch at one end with the finest nervous 
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fibres of the brain, and, at the other, with the subtile and superfine 
substance of the soul which is absolutely beyond the reach of sense- 
perception, The dravya mana is distinguishable from the manas of 
the non-Jaina systems, which is but another name for the individual 
will as appearing in the form of desire. As already stated, the 
material mind is only an instrument in the hands of the ego for 
deliberation, training, voluntary motion and intelligent speech, but 
the desiring manas represents the dynamic energy of the ego itself 
inclined in a particular way or ways. In different language, the manas 
consists in the energy of life bent on seeking gratification in respect 
of the four principal instincts, or generic forms of desire, namely. 
ah&ra (food), hkaya (fear), maithuna (sexual indulgence) and pari- 
graha (attachment to worldly goods), and is laden with the impurities 
deposited by the four kinds of passions— anger, pride, deceit and 
greed— which arise from and are rooted in desire. The dravya mana, 
on the other hand, is intended, like a system of switches, to regulate 
the traffic between the ego and the outside world, and discharges its 
function by offering a choice of paths for the different kinds of move- 
ments. But it does not originate motion, for that is the function of 
the will. And the work of the will in producing motion is of the simplest 
description : it has merely to dwell upon an idea to produce motion 
in any desired manner. As William James* points out, every idea 
tends ultimately either to produce a movement or to check one which 
otherwise would be produced. Het tells us 

“ The lower centres act from present sensations alone ; the hemispheres act from 
perceptions and considerations, the sensations which they may receive serving only 
as suggesters, of these. But what are perceptions but sensations grouped together ? 
and what are considerations but expectations, in the fancy, of sensations which will 

be tfelt one way or another according as action takes this course or that.? If I step 
aside on seeing a rattle snake, from considering how dangerous an animal he is, the men- 
tal materials which constitute my prudential reflection are images more or less vivid 
of the movement of his head, of a sudden .pain in my leg, of a state of terror, a swelling 
of the limb, a chill, delirium, unconsciousness, etc., etc., and the ruin of my hopes. 
But all these images are constructed out of my past experiences. They are reproduc- 
tions of what I have felt or witnessed. They are, in short, remote sensations, and the 

* The Principles of* Psychology, vol. I. p. 24. 

tlbid. p. 20. 
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difference hetiocen the hemiaphereleee animal and the whole one may be concisely 
expressed by saying that the one oheyn ahaentf the other only present^ objects.** 

Such is the process of deliberation : the reminiscences of the 
past are awakened and re-grouped in different ways, and these re- 
groupings constitute what is known as a train of thought. Thus is 
the function of the central organ of the mind discharged by means 
of simple ‘ideas/ The dravya mana is a kind of an operating board 
which is connected at one end with the brain, by means of levers 
and bars of nerves. Its operator, too, is connected with it at the 
other end, and cannot break away from it during life. It is because 
of this inseparable association between the levers of movement and 
the ego that every immediate act of the will is also an immediate act 
of the body, except when the motion is allowed to be dissipated by 
the brain. In the latter class of cases the motion is communicated 
to certain parts of the brain where it evokes only nascent or potential 
movements, and is probably ultimately absorbed by the serous fluid 
surrounding that organ. This is why deliberations produce no bodily 
movement, though every true act of the will is also an immediate 
act of the body, as already stated. 

As to the origin of motion, reflection reveals it to be the result 
of a purely mechanical process on the part of the will. The ego is 
affected by its sensations, perceptions and considerations and thrown 
into a state of agitation in consequence. These affections or agita- 
tions of the will are communicated to the nerve terminals embedded 
in the dravya mana, producing characteristic movements of the 
body or brain cells. Where the element of selection comes in is in 
the choice which opens one track rather than another to the motor 
impulse. But this is the work of the ego, and cannot be performed 
by matter which is not endowed with judgment. Deliberation, 
similarly, cannot be a function of the brain, though it bears the full 
weight of the ego’s activity when engaged in thinking ; for no 
amount of the motion of that which is devoid of consciousness can 
ever become thought by any conceivable chemical or mechanical 
process. The train of thought is really a series of affections, that is 
to say, states of consciousness of the ego, which arise from reflection 
and are felt by the soul. It is true that a sensation of dulness is 
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experienced in the brain after hard mental work, but the brain is by 
no means the thinker. As a matter of fact, apart from the motion 
of certain of its cells, the brain is not concerned in deliberation and 
is not even the seat of the central organ of reflection, or of the ego, 
whose headquarters are undoubtedly located in the heart. This is 
evident from the fact that the heart and not the head is directly 
affected by one’s passions and emotions, which remain quite unaffect- 
ed by the degeneration and decay of the brain in old age. Moreover, 
since passions and emotions also interfere with the proper exercise 
of the function of deliberation, they must be connected with the 
dravya mana itself, which, for this very reason, must be located in the 
same place with will, that is, in the region of the heart. As Scho- 
penhauer says, in the heart is the man, not in the head. The ex- 
planation of the feeling of dulness or heaviness experienced in the 
brain after hard. mental work probably lies in the fact that the parts 
of the brain concerned in the process become heated and overworked 
after a time. Just as a feeling of fatigue arises in the fingers in 
consequence of excessive work, though the ego’s headquarters are 
not located in the hands, in the same way certain portions of the 
brain show signs of fatigue when put to excessive strain. 

Furthermore, the dravya mana is necessary as a central organ 
for the work of mental synthesis ; for the senses are located separate- 
ly outwardly ; and their functions would be independent, unless 
they are brought in touch with a unitary consciousness in a central 
part. The perceptive centres in the brain would also be as valueless 
as the senses for the same reason, namely, their separate location. 
If the unity of conscious life is dissipated in the form of the diversity 
of independent sensation centres, it will be impossible for the ear 
to ‘ learn ’ what the eye sees, and for the taste to be brought in 
relation to touch and smell. All conscious functions have to be re- 
cognized as ultimately pertaining to a unitary consciousness, the living 
and active will. 

Though not the thinker itself, the dravya mana is indispensable 
for deliberation, because thinking consists in a series of nascent move- 
ments, or ‘ sensations,' which are not possible in the absence of the 
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brain and the central nervous organ interposed between it and the will 
it is that all the lower forms of life which are not endowed 
with the brain and the central organ of choice and control, are also 
devoid of reflection. Incapable of controlling their activity, they are 
also incapable of deliberation. Theif actions are all determined by 
thcht instincts; they live in the present and are incapable of judg- 
ment and choice, The advantages of deliberation are obvious, and 
are clearly brought out by William James in the following passage 
which occurs on pp 21 and 22 of the 1st volume of his Principles o/* 
I Psychology - 

“ Take the prehension of food as an example, and suppose it to be a reflex per- 
formance of the lower centres. The animal will be condemned fatally and irresistibly 
to ifnap at it whenever presented, no matter what the circumstances may be ; he can no 
mare disobey this prompting than water can refuse to boil when a fire is kindled under 
tne pot. His life will again and again pay the forfeit of its gluttony. Exposure to 
retaliation, to other enemies, to traps, to poisons, to the dangers of- repletion, must be 
regular parts of his existence. His lack of all thought by which to weigh the danger 
against the attractiveness of the bait, and of all volition to remain hungry a little while 
longer, is the direct measure of his lowness in the mental scale. And those fishes 
which, like our cunners and sculpins, are no sooner thrown back from the hook into 
the water, than they automatically seize the hook again, would soon expiate the 
<legradation of their intelligence by the extinction of their type, did not their exagge- 
rated fecundity atone for their imprudence. Appetite and the acts it prompts have 
consequently become in all higher vertebrates functions of the cerebrum." 

What is true of the advantage in respect of food, holds good 
with regard to all other functions in the exercise of which prudence 
is a virtue. The animal devoid of the brain and the dravya rmna 
cannot pause, postpone, deliberate, compare or nicely balance one 
motive against another. But it is not the absence of these necessary 
organs that debars him from these advantages ; on the contrary, their 
absence itself is to be laid at his door. For, whatever the mo(ferns 
may say to the contrary, it is not the brain which manufactures the 
ego, but the ego who organizes the brain, so that the absence of the 
brain itself is to be accounted for by the grossness and lowness of the 
tendencies of the organizing will itself. It is not the brain or the 
central ma no which makes us pause and deliberate, but the force of 
the purer instincts of life which were developed, undoubtedly, in some 
pre-natal state or states. When the body came to be organized in 
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consequence of the presence of those instincts the brain and the central 
organ were evolved out in due course of things. The physical brain 
is, no doubt, a necessary part of the machinery of rational life, and 
injury to its substance is invariably accompanied by a corresponding 
impairment or loss of the functions of the mind, but it is not char- 
acterized by individuality which is the most indispensable trait of our 
psychic being, and cannot, for that reason, be regarded as the seat of 
consciousness or soul. It is like a shunting yard at a railway junction, 
and altogether incapable of regulating the movements of the mental 
rolling-stock The same observations apply to the dravya mana which 
stands to the brain in the same relation as a signal-box does to the rail- 
way lines in the shunting yard. It, too, is unconscious, and, therefore, 
incapable of regulating the mental impulses originating in the will. 

The mana, chitta, buddhi 2Lnd ahamkara of the Indian philosophy, 
for which it is not always easy to find suitable equivalents in different 
tongues, are the four different aspects of the mental ‘outfit,* mana 
(the same as manas) being the point of the^current of life's tendencies, 
i.e., attention, chitta the bed of the mental stream, so to speak. 
buddhi, the faculty of reflection, the same as is termed intellect, and 
ahamkara, the sense of “I-ness,** that is to say, the ‘clerk in charge 
of the central exchange ’ The whole of this current is full of memory 
records preserved in the form of living, that is, active tendencies, 
called samskaraa (impressions) in Sanskrit. 

In mindless beings whose consciousness is too much vitiated by 
the influence of matter, conscious function never rises to the dig- 
nity of perception proper, and is confined to a feeling of sensations 
to which response is made in an automatic way. But the case 
with those who are endowed with a central mental equipment is 
very different. In their case we have first of all a vague detail- 
less sense of awareness- This is called dariana* (pure excitation 

* The distinction between a percept and a bare sensation has been recognized by 
modem psychologists. Says Arthur I. Gates in his ** Elementary Psychology (p. 373) : 

The percept is the awareness of an object, condition or complex event whereas the 
sensation is the awareness of a quality, such as red, sweet or pain. In the chain of 
conscious reactions, the sensation precedes the percept, and is dependent on different 
central neurones, although the neurones of the two are intimately connected and the 
time interval between sensation and perception consciously imperceptible.” 
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or sensing) and is followed, if the soul so wishes, by avagraha^ 
which means the singling out of an object with reference to its 
class, that is to say, the knowledge or awareness of its general 
properties, e.g., to know an object as a man. Then comes ihM, which 
signifies an attitude of enquiry. The soul now exerts itself to acquire 
detailed information concerning the object of perception, brings its 
memory to bear upon the stimulus, the nature and composition of 
which it proceeds to ascertain with the aid of its mental ‘reagents.' 
This process, which is dependent on the soul’s interest in any given 
object, may be prolonged as long as it is desirable to continue the 
investigation. The important thing to know about this state (iha) is 
that perception here ceases to be mechanical and becomes volitional 
with the soul. The formation of the percept, consisting in the appear- 
ance of the correctly determined idea in the lime-light, is the result 
of ika. This is known as avaya, which is tantamount to the filling 
in of the detail in the general presentation or outline of an object in 
consciousness. The material basis here also is the mental stream, 
consisting of all kinds of ‘reagents,' which enable the intellect to test 
the properties of a sensation. 

The last stage is dharna (literally, grasping), which means 
retaining or constructing. By the process of isolation of indivi- 
duals in the presentations are set up memory mechanisms in 
nervous fibres, as described before, and these tend to hold together 
more and more firmly with repetition. In other words, by dwell- 
ing upon a presentation or sensation repeatedly is set up a 
special grouping— a sort of button or key —of nerve-terminals in 
the region of the dravya mana, which, when pressed, will yield, that 
is to say, call up again, the appropriate corresponding impression. 
This is dhSLran^, 

Some people think that recollections share the nature of 
mental concepts which, they maintain, exist in the brain What is 
precisely meant by this statement is not easy to comprehend, unless 
it be that concepts and ideas exist somewhere in the matter of the 
brain, with their definite outlines and ‘individualities,' in other 
words, as ready-made images. It thus becomes necessary to see what 
a concept can possibly mean. 
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Proceeding from the material object perceived in the physical 
world, we get first of all the object itself whose representation in the 
mind is called percept. In the absence of the object, its recollection 
is a memory image which lacks the concreteness of the percept. This 
memory image is, however, not to be confounded with the concept* 
for it has, as an image, its clear-cut outline and contour, as they 
were seen in the original object at some particular moment of time. A 
concept, on the contrary, is what the understanding conceives from 
what it has perceived. It is an idea robbed of all else but that 
which appertains to its kind, so that it would hold true of the 
whole class, but not represent any individual in it, except in so far as 
it shares, with the other members of its fraternity, the features 
distinctive of the class itself. As a'modern psychologist says, in a 
concept the identity is removed from its concrete setting and ' viewed 
by itself. For instance, the concept ‘ man ’ would be true of every 
man, whether tall or short, fat or lean, young or old, whether exist- 
ing now, or having existed in the past, or yet to be born. In other 
words, a concept is the symbol of thought, defining an object by 
pointing out those features of it which are common to all the mem- 
bers of its species or class, but omitting those in respect of which it 
differs from others. It is clearly impossible for it to be an image of 
each and every individual, though they may all be said to exist in it 
rolled up in some way ; for ah image is nothing if not the likeness 
of a particular object as it appeared to us on some particular occa- 
sion. 

Many of the concepts must, obviously, be without form, e g,, 
time, for we can mentally endoV with forms only such objects as 
have been preceived by us, but never those which are beyond percep- 
tion itself. The only form, then, in which they can exist in conscious- 
ness is the one in which all other ideas exist, namely, as indivisible 
mental states. We have seen that the subjective state known as 
perception is always only a single state ; but the same holds true of 
imagination ‘'The object of perception or imagination,'' says 
W. McDougal {Physiological Psychology, p. 102), “ at any moment is a 
single object only in the psychological sense It is true that several 
objects in the ordinary sense of the word, e g., the five fingers of 
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my hand, may be contained in a single percept or idea, but only by 
being thus combined as parts of one object. Therefore of all the many 
physical things simultaneously affecting my senses, one only, or one 
complex of things is the object of attention, and as one thing becomes 
the object of attention the thing perceived in the previous moment 
ceases to be the object of attention/* This is sufficient to show that 
neither memories nor concepts are preserved in the matter of the 
brain in the form of photos or images. It is true that by dwelling upon 
a presentation or sensation, repeatedly, a kind of mechanism is set up in 
the nervous matter wherewith the original impression may be recall- 
ed ; but that does not mean that recollection consists purely and 
simply in the movements or agitation of nervous matter, without the 
interposition of the soul. On the other hand, we cannot hold memory 
to be a purely spiritual function, because of its dependence on the 
nervous mechanisms that are needed to recall a past experience. For 
us memory is a faculty, which pertains neither to pure Spirit 
nor to pure matter, but to a soul vitiated by the absorption of matter. 
For pure Spirit is endowed with omniscience, which is inconsistent 
with limited knowledge like recollection ; and matter is unconscious, 
hence devoid of memory. 

It is necessary to emphasize the distinction between omniscience 
and the productions of the lower mind to which memory appertains, 
especially as it has been utilized by the ancients in the building up 
of their mythological Pantheons. The knowing faculty in both cases, 
it will be seen, is the same, whether it know things directly or 
through the medium or instrumentality of the material mind ; for 
knowledge is the very nature of the soul,'' and consists in the feeling 
of its own states, that is, the states of its own consciousness. These 
states of con sc kusness are also in their nature nothing but aspects 
or modifications of the soul-substance, since spirit is pure conscious- 
ness in essence. Thus, the being who knows is one and the same ; 
in the one case, that is, when free from the defilement of matter, 
he knows directly all that his own states have to reveal, which is 
infinite and all-embracing knowledge, and in the other, he is aware 
of as much as his drugged and stupefied will is capable of evoking 

* See ‘ The Science of Thought ' by the present writer. 
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from him ; for every impression through the mind must pro- 
duce an affection of the soul, in other words, must excite a 
state of consciousness, before knowledge can be said to have 
dawned. 

As regards the nature and form of omniscience, the soul being an 
individual, le., an indivisible unit of consciousness, the idea of know- 
ledge with reference to it is that of a state of consciousness which is 
neither the whole, nor a separated part of the substance of its being, 
but of an infinity of interpenetrating and inseparable phases or as- 
pects, each of which is pervaded by the all-pervading consciousness 
of the self In different words, every soul is, by nature, an individual 
Idea which is itself the summation of an infinity of different, but 
inseparable and interpenetrating ideas, or states of consciousness. 
But, since all these ideas or states are not simultaneously 
present in the consciousness of each and every soul, some oJ' 
them must necessarily exist in a sub-conscious or dormant con- 
dition, whence they emerge above the level whenever conditions 
are favourable for their manifestation. Thus, knowledge is never 
acquired from without, but only actualized from within. This is so 
even when we perceive a new object or are impressed with a T^ew 
idea for the first time ; for the soul can never know anything except 
through the states of its own consciousness. Hence, unless the soul 
be endowed with the capacity to assume a state corresponding to 
the stimulus from without, it will never have the consciousness of 
the outside object It will be now evident that an impression in or 
on consciousness differs from a statue in marble, in so far as it (i4>es 
not signify the chiselling off or removal of any part of its 
but resembles it, inasmuch as it is brought into manifestation 
from within the souTs being itself. Thus, while all impressions 
may be said to lie dormant in the soul, in the same manner as 
all kinds of statues remain unmanifested in a slab of stone, they 
cannot be described as being created in the same way. There is rio 
question of carving out anything in the case of an impressivi' 
the soul-substance, but only of a ‘waking up’ of a dormani 
state, or a setting free of that which was previously held in 
bonds. 
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Hence, all kinds of impressions, or states of consciousness lie 
latent in the soul, and only need the removal of the causes which 
prevent their coming into manifestation to emerge from the sub- 
conscious state. 

For the foregoing reasons, sense-perception implies no more 
than the uncovering of a pre-existing state or thought, the resonance 
of an already existing impress, or idea-rhythm, set free to vibrate 
in response to the incoming stimulus. It is this responsive resonance 
of its own rhythm, hence, a state of its own consciousness, which 
is felt by the soul at the moment of cognition. It should be stated 
that the soul has no other means of knowing its own states than 
feeling them ; though the word feeling is here used in its widest 
sense, and includes sensations of touch, taste, smell, sight and 
hearing. 

The differences of knowledge among beings of different classes 
and kinds, as well as among individuals belonging to the same class, 
are due to the operation of the Law of Karma, for the potentiality 
for infinite knowledge, that is omniscience, being the very nature of 
the soul, some outside influence is needed to prevent its becoming an 
actuality of experience. The nature of this external influence, that 
is, of the force of harmas, is fully explained in such works as the 
Gommatasara.f 

It follows from this that knowledge really arises from within, 
and education is merely a drawing forth (from e, out, and duco, to 
lead) from the depths of consciousness. As the bondage of karma is 
loosened, new impressions are set free to manifest themselves, widen- 
ing the field of perception and knowledge, by bringing the soul into 
touch with something to which it had remained irresponsive hitherto ; 
and, finally, when all the perception- and knowledge-obstructing 

* It . will be seen that impressions arise not only from perception, but also 
from the activity of thought ; since, whenever a new idea is formed as the result of 
perception or inference, a new impression is discovered to enrich the stock of 
one’s knowledge. 

t The Gommatasara is a Jaina work of great authority on the doctrine of karma. 
The subject has also been dealt with by the present writer in his Praciiral Path at 
some length. 
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bonds of karma are destroyed, omniscience is attained by the potential 
becoming the actual.^ 


* There can be no getting away from the fact that the soul can never know 
anything unless it be endowed with the knowing faculty. The senses only g^ve ua 
impressions, photos or images of objects, but not the knower, to cognize them ; and 
it would be a miracle if they could create the knower, for they are unconscious them- 
selves. There can be equally clearly no doubt but that the soul primarily only per- 
ceives its own conditions or states of consciousness in knowing anything else, for very 
often that which it knows is very different from what is actually perceived, and in 
many cases what is known is never really perceived with the senses, ether,, 
which is invisible to the eye. The existence of a capacity to know, then, is a condi- 
tion precedent to the consciousness of the soul ; and it is evident that this capacity of 
knowing is not anything foreign to it, or to be acquired from without, but its very 
nature, for, as we shall see later, the separation of jnana (consciousness) from the 
jwowi (knower) is fatal to both. It is also evident that there can be no limit to the 
knowing capacity of the soul, for neither reason nor imagination is liable to be 
limited by aught but the impossible ; and though the senses of each and every living 
being do not embrace the whole range of phenomena, still there can be no doubt but 
that different beings take cognizance of different things, so that what is invisible 
to one soul does not necessarily remain unperceived by all. Owls, for instance, per- 
ceive objects in the dark ; and it is obvious that the minute little insects which are 
quite invisible to us must be known at least to the members of their owm fraternity, 
for they breed and multiply. The inference is that, while the soul is the knower in 
its own right, its knowing capacity is obstructed, more or le.ss, in the case of different 
beings, though consciousness with its special properties- individuality and know- 
ledge-being common to all, there can be no differences of quality or quantity in 
respect of the potentiality of knowledge among them. This conclusion is fully support- 
ed by the facts or phenomena of clairvoyance and telepathy, of the very existence of 
which men are almost wholly ignorant in this age, but which have been proved to be 
the natural functions of the soul. 

The nature of the soul being pure intelligence, thought (knowledge) or con- 
sciousness, the differences in the degree of its manifestation among the different 
kinds of beings, as well as among members of the same species, must be due to the 
influence of some outside force, or agent, whose association or union with the con- 
scious substance (soul) has the effect of depriving it of its pure clarity of knowledge. 
Unconscious matter is just such an agent, which, as described in ‘The Practical 
Path,^ enters into union with the soul-substance and thereby cripples its knowing 
powers, more or less, according to the type of the bondage (the state of fusion of 
matter and soul). Thus, the differing types of consciousness depend on the operation 
of the knowledge-obstructing energies of karma ^ so that, where they are actually in 
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The rhythm, that is to say, the energy of functioning, of the 
soul, is of a very complex type, for it knows itself in addition to the 


full play, the manifestation of the knowing faculty of the soul may be reduced to the 
^nse of touch, as in the case of one-senaed beings (metals and the like), while in the 
converse case, that is, where they are totally eliminated, the full blaze of omniscience 
must be the reward of the conquering jiva (ego). All the intermediate degpi^es of 
manifestation of consciousness between these two extremes, it can be seen in a general 
way, also owe their existence to the destruction or quiescence, or partial destruction 
And partial quiescence, of these energies of knowledge-obstructing karmas; for 
knowledge being the very nature of the soul may be covered over by the veil of 
ignorance and ‘ uncovered ’ as often as it may, but it cannot be acquired or developed 
anew, or engrafted on an originally unconscious stem. If we ponder over this state- 
ment, we shall not be long in realizing that no originally unconscious substance can, by 
A process of centralization, that is, mirroring of the incoming stimulus in a central 
part, convert it into a sensation and itself into a knowing being. The gulf between 
the conscious and the unconscious is too wide to be bridged over in this manner, and 
no intellectual jump or acrobatic feat of imagination can even faintly suggest the 
method by which or the manner in which such a miracle might be effected. 

The soul, then, is the knower in consequence of its nature, the purity of which 
is defiled by the absorption of the unconscious substance— matter. It follows from 
this that the tearing asunder of the veil of matter, by destroying or checking the 
energy of karmas, which interfere with the knowing capacity of the soul is the real 
means of increase of knowledge. As for the nature of the knowledge-obstructing 
forces of karmuj observation shows that passions and emotions considerably interfere 
with one 's knowing capacity and clarity of the intellect ; and the effect of bias and 
prejudice on the faculty of judgment is too well-known to need comment. Thus our 
personal likes and dislikes, as well as wrong beliefs and passions and emotions are the 
causes which interfere with the dawn of jnana. They make the intellect cloudy, 
producing the mental fog that is highly inimical to the clarity of conscious thought. 
They are also the causes of the fusion of spirit and matter referred to above, as will be 
demonstrated in another place later on. Another cause of obstruction is the interest 
in the physical concerns of life which narrows down the zone of knowledge to what is 
regarded as the immediately useful for the requirements of the physical body. Atten- 
tion here acts as a porter at the gate, and admits only the desirable, thus, shutting the 
door against all ideas other than those presenting themselves in response to the in- 
vitation of the desiring manaa (lower mind, the seat of desires). We, therefore, con- 
clude that the functioning of consciousness is obstructed by certain kinds of 
energies, springing into being from personal likes, dislikes, interests, passions, 
emotions and desires. These energies have been classified under four different heads 
by the Jaina acharyaa, and constitute what are known as ghatiya karmaa (see 
<d)apter xiii post). 
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object of knowledge at one and the same time, and also because its 
capacity to know things embraces the whole range of possibility, 
that which it can never know having no manner of claim to existence. 
It follows from this that the natural energy of the soul, as pure 
spirit— a condition in which no interests or motives or other forms 
and causes of obstruction or limitation remain to shorten the range of 
consciousness— is of the most complex type in which the rhythm of 
self-awareness holds together, in an interpenetrating manner, all other 
possible rhythms of knowledge, none of which is denied freedom of 
functioning and operation. As such, the soul resembles agreat melody 
in which the rhythm of the tune hovers over the rhythms of the notes 
that enter into its composition, and in which each of the notes, 
though a separate entity in itself, is nevertheless only an indivisible 
and inseparable part of the whole. 

Now, since rhythm is but another word for an idea in connec* 
tion with the soul, because knowledge consists in the states of one's 
own consciousness, by putting the above in the simple language of 
philosophy, we may say that each perfect, or fully-evolved Soul, 
being pure consciousness freed from the blinding influence of matter, 
is actually an all-comprehensive Idea which sums up, as it were, and 
includes all other possible ideas without a single exception. Hence, 
the fullest possible knowledge, unlimited by Time and Space, is 
always the state of consciousness of a deified Soul. In other words, 
the emancipated Soul is simply jnanamayee (embodiment of 
knowledge), being pure consciousness in essence. 

We must now attend to the part played by memory in our 
dreams. Analysis shows that a dream differs from waking percep- 
tion mainly in so far as it is not accompanied by full consciousness,, 
that is to say, the will is more or less reluctant to rouse the intellect 
at the time, and is easily satisfied with the presentations which 
memory puts up before it. 

As Bergson says 

“ When we are sleeping naturally, it is not necessary to believe, as has often 
been supposed, that our are closed to external sensations. Our senses con- 

tinue to be »ctiver TJ^ act, It is true, with less precision, but in compensation 
they Mat of ‘.subjective’ impressions which pass unperceived when 
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we are awake — for then we live in a world of perceptions common to all men — 
and which reappear in sleep, when we live only for ourselves. Thus our faculty of 
sense-perception, far from being narrowed during sleep at all points, is on the con- 
trary extended, at least in certain directions, in its field of operations. . . .To sleep 
is to become disinterested. A mother who sleeps by the side of her child will 
not stir at the sound of thunder, but the sigh of the child will wake her. Does she 
really sleep in regard to the child ? We do not sleep in regard to what continues to 
interest us. . . The formative power of the materials furnished to the dream by the 
different senses, the power which converts into precise, determined objects the vague 
and indistinct sensations that the dreamer receives from his eyes, his ears, and the 
whole surface of the interior of his body, is the memory. . . These impressions are the 
materials of our dreams, but they are only the materials, they do not suffice to produce 
them. . . because they are vague and indeterminate. . . The birth of a dream is . . . no 
mystery. It resembles the birth of all our perceptions. The mechanism of the dream is 
the same, in general, as that of normal perception. When we perceive a real object, what 
we actually see—the sensible matter of perception— is very little in comparison with 
what our memory adds to it. When you read a book, when you look through your news- 
paper, do you suppose that all the printed letters really come into your consciousness ? In 
that case, the whole day would hardly be long enough for you to read a paper. The truth 
is that you see in each word and even in each member of a phrase only some letters or 
even some characteristic marks, just enough to permit you to divine the rest. . . Thus 
in the waking state and in the knowledge that we get of the real objects which 
surround us, an operation is continually going on which is of quite the same nature as 
that of the dream. We perceive merely a sketch of the whole object. This sketch 
appeals to the complete memory, and this complete memory, which by itself was 
either unconscious or simply in the thought state, profits by the occasion to come 
out. It is this kind of hallucination, inserted and fitted into a real frame, that we 
perceive. It is a shorter process : it is very much quicker done than to see the thing 
itself. Besides, there are many interesting observations to be made upon the conduct 
and attitude of the memory images during this operation. It is not necessary to 
suppose that they are in our memory in a state of inert impressions. They are like 
the steam in a boiler, under more or less tension. . . I believe indeed that all our past 
life is there, preserved even to the infinitesimal details, and that we forget nothing, 
and that all that we have felt, perceived, thought, willed, from the first awakening 
of our consciousness, survives indestructibly. But the memories which are preserv- 
ed in these obscure depths are there in the state of invisible phantoms. They 
aspire, perhaps, to the light, but they do not even try to rise to it ; they know that it 
is impossible, and that I, as a living and active being, have something else to do than 
to occupy myself with them. But suppose that at a given moment, I become dis- 
interested. ... in other words, that I am asleep. Then these memories perceiving 
that I have taken away the obstacle, have raised the trap-door which has kept them 
beneath the floor of consciousness, arise from the depth.” 
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It should be noted that the psychic force, the will, is not in an 
active state during sleep, and that the consciousness of the sleeper 
is then rid of the mental tumult arising from the din and bustle as 
well as the worries and anxieties which absorb attention during 
the waking hours of life, so that many of the movements which 
pass unnoticed during the day impinge on his mind with great 
force. Similarly, sensations originating in parts and changes 
of the body of which one is unconscious during the waking 
state, burst on the drowsy consciousness with great force. It is 
for this reason that a slight sensation of heat is felt as walking 
on fire, and so forth. If the stimulus continue, attention is finally 
roused from the lethargy of somnolence into activity to remove the 
cause or causes of irritation ; otherwise the dream comes to an end, 
and the sleeper lapses once more into the deep-sleep state without 
actually waking up. 

As regards the contents of dreams, the stimulus which sets the 
dream-machinery in motion either comes from (1) the outside world, 
or (2/ consists of bodily sensations, i.e., of excitations originating in 
some bodily organ. It is then blended together with the prevailing, 
subjective states, which mean such of the thoughts as, centred 
round paramount wishes, have strongly agitated the individual and 
lent their colouring to the aggregate of feelings in the will. During 
sleep these psychic states consist in potential, that is to say, nascent 
movements, and only need suitable impulsion to be developed into 
perceptions. The arrival of the stimulus just furnishes the impulsion 
that was needed, and the sensation is woven into the framework of 
consciousness, just as an ordinary excitation in the waking hours. 
This results in dream-perception with which we are all familiar. 

So far as the type of a dream is concerned, it would appear to 
be determined by the nature of the prevailing feeling at the moment 
of dreaming ; for instance, if we remove a corner of the sheet covering 
him and allow cool air to play on a part of his body, the sleeper, if he 
does dream at all, would dream of scenes in the Alps, with falling 
snow, intense cold, and the like— all details tending to emphasize the 
fact that a feeling of cold is present in consciousness. Similarly, if 
the heart happens to be weighted down by the hand, the sensation 
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excited by pressure gives rise to a feeling of fear, and leads the 
creative imagination to picture scenes in which accent is laid on that 
feeling. Thus, it is the feeling which determines the type of our 
dreams, and the differences of scenery in dreams of the same type 
are probably due to the differences in the quality, or intensity, of the 
feeling itself, e.g., when the pressure on the heart is slight, there 
will be but slight fear, and the resulting dream will also be only 
slightly frightful in its aspect. 

Dreaming, it will be observed, takes place at a time which is 
marked by the withdrawal of attention from the physical world. In 
deep sleep, the ego withdraws itself away from the plane of action 
and sensation, although it still remains within call. Hence, when an 
antagonistic sensation opposes the state of tranquillity and repose, the 
will reacts on it and rouses the dormant consciousness into activity. 
This it accomplishes by forcing the excitation down on to the plane of 
understanding, which gathers it up in the moulds of its thought- 
forms, thus enabling the soul to perceive its feelings in a pictorial way. 

Now, the function of intelligence in the body is to preside over 
its actions so as to preserve it from harm ; but, generally, experience 
renders its vigilance unnecessary whenever and wherever the surround- 
ings are familiar. When its vigilance is not needed for adjusting 
the relations of the body with other bodies in the universe, it turns 
away its attention from the outside world, and like the captain of a 
ship leaves the bridge when the danger is over. This happens more 
completely in deep-sleep when the management of affairs is left in the 
hands of the involuntary system, with the will watching over, 
noddingly. The mechanism of life is sufficient under such circum- 
stances to carry on the routine work of the organism. The automatism 
of the will itself then acts as a sentinel and mounts guard over the 
system, so that when any discordant element tries to penetrate into 
the organism, or when danger appears to be imminent, it offers resist- 
ance, and thereby creates sufficient disturbance to attract the attention 
of intelligence, which.again mounts the bridge to take the direction 
of events into its own hands. 

The above is: a somewhat metaphorical description of what 
actually takes place at the time. In reality, the will itself becomes 
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transformed into reason on being disturbed, like a person roused into 
activity from the torpor of sleep. There is no question even of the 
withdrawing of attention from the outside world on the part of the 
ego in dreaming, for dreams occur when the torpor of deep- sleep, 
caused by the benumbing influence of matter on the soul, is somewhat 
lessened. Deprived of its natural ‘vigour,' the ego is also then de- 
prived of deliberate choice and voluntary action. 

So far as the blending of the inner psychic states with the physi- 
cal stimulus is concerned, Freud points out that — 

“ the dream activity is under a compulsion to elaborate all the dream stimuli 
which are simultaneously present into a unified whole .... When two or more ex- 
periences capable of making an impression have been left over from the previous day, 
the wishes which result from them are united into one dream ; similarly, an impres- 
sion possessing psychic value and the indifferent experiences of the previous day are 
united in the dream material, provided there are available connecting ideas between 
the two. Thus the dream appears to be a reaction to everything which is simul- 

taneou.^ly present as actual in the sleeping mind The stimuli which appear 

during sleep are worked over into the fulfilment of a wish, the other component parts 
of which are the remnants of daily experience with which we are familiar.'’ 

As regards the distortion in dreams of the idea associated with 
a wish, the explanation given is 

“ Wherever a wish fufihnent is unrecognisable and concealed, there must be pre- 
sent a feeling of repulsion towards this wish, and in consequence of this repulsion the 
wish is unable to gain expression except in a disguised state .... We should then 
assume in each human being, as the primary cause of dream formation, two psychic 
forces (streams, systems), of which one constitutes the wish expressed by the dream, 
while the other acts as a censor upon this dream wish, and by means of censoring 
forces a distortion of its expression,” 

These distorted wishes linger in the deeper strata of the mind, 
called the sub-conscious, and, in combination with some sensation 
which is too strong to be ignored, rush up in time to occupy the central 
position in the scene whose type is determined by the incoming 
stimulus. As Mr. Maurice Nicoll of Dr. Jung’s school of thought, 
which does not accept the Freudian hypothesis in its entirety, observes 
in his ‘ Dream Psychology ' (p. 176), the more this repressed material 
is charged with emotion, the more will it seek expression. 

29 
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The drowsy, somnolent will which is really the author of 
these repressed wishes is neither able to hold them down, nor 
quite unwilling that they should have their way once in this quiet 
manner. Intellect, no doubt, objects to their appearance, but then 
the intellect is still unawakened, and the will, on whose effort 
its waking up depends, is both passive and by no means anxious to 
rouse it into activity. Intellect is fully aroused only when the 
will IS unable to meet the situation, and turns on itself in its 
difficulty. It is in this sense that we like to understand Freud 
when he says : — 

“ 'Fhc dr(>n)ti is the (juardian of sleep, not the disturber of it . . . Either the mind 
does not concerii itself at all with the causes of sensations, if it is able to do this in 
spite of their intensity cr their significance, which is well understood by it ; or it 
employs the dream to deny these stimuli, or, thirdly, if it is forced to recognise the 
stimulus, it seeks to find tiiat interpretation of tlie stimulus which shall represent 
the actual sensation as a component part of a situation which is desired and which 
is compatible with sleep. The actual sensation is woven into the dream in order 
to deprive if of its realiip . . . The correct interpretation, of which the sleeping mind 
is quite capable, would implj^ an active interest and would require that sleep be 
terminated; hence, of those interpretations which are possible at all, only those are 

admitted which are agreeable to the absolute censorship of the somatic wish It 

is, as it were, confronted by the task of seeking what wi.sh may be represented and 
fulfilled by means of the situation which is now actual.” 

The two chief characteristics of dreams, namely (1) incoherence 
and (2) the abolition of the sense of duration, arise primarily from the 
same cause, the loss of interest in the world of action. They signify 
the mastery of time and space which cannot be conquered so long 
as the physical body is interposed between them and the mind to 
make it impossible for fancy to jump over the contiguous in duration 
and distance. Where attention is not linked to action that is actual, 
there the mind is left free to plunge into the past or even to make 
an excursion into the future, regardless of the presence of the conti- 
guous. When this happens the form and flow of ideas are deter- 
mined by the similar, except where the very exigencies of thought 
determine otherwise. 

These are the laws of reverie: in dreaming, too, disinterestedness 
is almost complete, and the will is loth so to speak, to exert itself 
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in any way* Hence, an idea has only to rise above the threshold of 
consciousness to be woven into a dream-content. 

As Bergson says, in perception we choose, with extreme pre- 
cision and delicacy, among our memories, rejecting all that do not 
suit the present state. But in dreaming the selection of memories 
is made without any real interest, or, to be more precise, is left to 
be made, to a great extent, to the mechanism of memory itself, the 
interests of the ego disposed to sleep being opposed to fine work of 
precision and judgment. 

Bergson further tells us 

■ The incoherence of the dream seems to me easy enough to explain. As it is 
■eharacteristtc of the dream not to demand a complete adjustment between the memory 
image and sensation, but, on the contrary, to allow some play between them, very 
dilTerent memories can suit the same sensation. For example, there may be in the held 
of vision a green spot with white points. This might be a lawn spangled with white 
flowers, it might be a billiard-table with its balls. It might be a host of other things 
besides. These different memory images, all capable of utilising the same sensa- 
tion, chase after it. Sometimes they attain it, one after the other. And so the lawn 
becomes a billiard-table, and we v/atch these extraordirary transformations. Often 
it is at the same time, and altogether that these memory images join the sensation, 
and then the lawn will be a billiard-table. From this come those absurd dreams 
where an object remains a.s it is and at the same time becomes something else. As 
I have just said, the mind, confronted by these absurd visions, seeks an explanation 
and often thereby aggp^avates the incoherence.*’ 

As regards the abolition of the sense of time, Prof. Bergson 
points out : — 

“When we are awake we live a life in common with our fellows. Our attention 
to this external and social life is the great regulator of the succession of our internal 
states. It is like the balance wheel of a watch, which moderates and cuts into 
regular section.s the undivided, almost instantaneous tension of the spring. It is this 
balance wheel which is lacking in the dream.” 

To sum up the conclusions concerning the psychic apparatus of 
dreams, we may say that the same mental faculties are concerned 
in dreaming as in perception, provided we do not forget that of the 
three constituents of the mind, the intellect is drowsy and fatigued, 
the will is like the child that fain would play but is afraid to disturb 
the sleepers in its vicinity, and attention assumes the form of a night 
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light, burning low and dim and casting mysterious shadows all 
round. We should not further forget that this threefold division 
is not intended to represent three separate and independent entities 
or functions ; the thing working throughout the mental operations is 
only one— the force or faculty of intelligence though it is known 
by different names in different conditions and aspects. Whenever, 
therefore, we find ourselves in difficulties over the delimitation of 
knindaries between the different aspects of the mind, it will be worth 
while to enquire whether we are not actually endeavouring to effect, 
in thought, a partition, by metes and bounds, between things which 
are not intended by nature to be so divided off from one another. 

We may now turn to the elucidation of the great miracles that 
are said to have occurred at the time of the crucifixion of Jesus accord- 
ing to the gospels. Their explanation consists in the changes that 
occur internally, in the constitution of the aspirant after immortality 
and perfection under the stress of arduous effort, to rid himself 
of the crippling companionship of matter. For the physical body is 
"he prison in which the soul is confined : and it has got to break away 
from it to come into its birth-right. As Origeri points out, ‘‘the 
c’iental acumen of those who are in the body seems to be blunted by 
•Jie nature of the corporeal matter” ?Ante Nicene Christian Library, 

• )rigen's Writings, vol. L 82), St. Paul., too, shows how there is 
intagonism between spirit and flesh, and how the latter interferes 
vhh the freedom of the former 'Galatians v. 1.7) The soul, it will 
SiC seen, is not held a captive in the body by means of metallic 
Jars and bolts, but by the forces of cohesion af.d adhesive- 

rsess and other forms of material magneti-m. Co account of its 
.captivity it is unable to exercise its natural perfectu-ris, and in the 
vast majority of cases is even ignorant of its divine naiure. The 
cross is the symbol, in Christian thought, of the process which en- 
ibies it to separate itself from its fleshly prison, the body. The 
changes that occur in the constitution of the soul in the coarse of 
the process of crucifixion are, as already stated, those that have 
been described allegorically as great miracles- the darkening of the 
sun. the rending of the veil of the temple, the shaking of the rocks 
and the opening out of the graves. Of these the darkening of the 
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sun stands for the disruption of the equipment of the lower mind, the 
seat of perception, recollection, imafination, will, etc. Omniscience 
having: dawned in the soul, as the result of the crucifixion of the lower 
self, the ‘ little gleam ' of inner light, which is so much prized by the 
finite man, is not needed any longer and is extinguished. This is the 
darkening of the sun ! The rocks that are shaken stand for the shocks 
that will be occasioned in the course of the process of the destruction 
of karmic knots that is described in the following significant words 

“ Every valley shall be filled, and every mountain and hill shall be brought low ; 
and the rrooked shall he made atraight, and the rough ways shall be made smooth ” 
-i Luke iii. 5.) 

The veil of the temple that is rent is not the wall of a temple of 
brick or mortar but of the temple of Divinity. It is the veil that lies 
over the face of the soul and is responsible for the obstructing 
of the super- clairvoyant, that is to say, all-embracing vision. The 
obtainment of the super sensuous vision is what is implied in the 
metaphor. 

The opening out of the graves, similarly, symbolises the recovery 
of the memory of the past lives ; for memory is like a cemetery in 
the mind wherein lie buried impressions and recollections of the past, 
as the dead lie buried in a graveyard. What is meant by means of 
these ingenious metaphors is only this that as a result of the process 
of crucifying the individual desires and appetites and cravings, the 
soul gets rid of the causes of obstruction to its real nature, and 
to the light inaccessible of infinite knowledge and perception. 
The inienectual mind is then not needed any longer, and is darkened 
for ev 

may now apply ourselves to the elucidation of the myth 
which has furnished us the title of our present chapter. 

Thai the Biblical Trinity does not represent actual beings, 
but is a secret doctrine imparted in concealed metaphor, like the 
legend of the ‘ fall,’ is clear from the very constitution of the Trini- 
tarian Board, which comprises (1) a father, (2) a son, and (3) a ghost ; 
for there can be no partnership between living beings and a phantom, 
even though it be a holy one. But this is not the only objection to 
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the acceptance of the idea in the literal sense ; for each member of this 
puzzling body is further supposed to be diffused in the other two, and 
all the three are deemed to be compressed, or compressible, into one. 
But no amount of eloquence or ingenuity can ever hope to succeed 
in making the rational intellect grasp the manner in which, or the 
method by which, three individualities may exist separate and distinct 
and yet be reducible to one. Nor are we able to picture to ourselves 
the kind of relationship which is implied by the terms father and 
son when both are posited as co eval in point of time. The more 
one reflects on these elements of confusion, the more does one become 
eonvinced of the fact that the description is not intended, and could 
never be intended, to convey to the human mind the knowledge of a 
family of gods or men, who outrival all the oddities of prolific nature 
and of the equally prolific imagination of man. On the contrary, the 
terms employed to define and the attributes enumerated distinctly 
point to a mental conception of a single faculty or thing which 
is capable of being looked at from three different standpoints, 
though not of being partitioned off into as many separate com* 
partments. 

There can be no doubt but that the primary conception of the 
Holy Trinity is that of three different aspects of Life, which is by 
nature endowed with potential Divinity. This potential Divinity 
being the ideal as well as the source, or substantive cause, of the 
subsequent actual Qodhood of the soul is the first member— the 
Father— of the Holy Trinity. The Son naturally represents the 
Soul that has ennquared Death and obtained ' that world and the 
resurrection from the dead ’ (Luke xx. 35 ; Romans viii. 14); for he 
then becomes an ‘ heir of God,’ to use the significant language of 
St. Paul (Romans viii. 17). Now because the potential Divinity of 
the Soul is only realised by those who attain nirvana, in other words, 
since Qodhood is brought into manifestation only by the Soul who 
becomes an ‘ heir of God,’ the Son alone is the revealer of the 
Father (Matt. xL. 27). Accordingly, the Bible tells us 

“ No man hath seen God at any time ; the only begotten Son, which is in the 
bosom of the Father, he hath declared (John 1. 18. > 
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Now, because the actual is the successor to the potential in 
point of time. Divinity in manifestation stands to the Divine in 
potency in the relation of a successor or son, whence the Pauline 
metaphor—an heir of God. Yet, in so far as the manifested and the 
unmanifest represent merely the two different phases of what, in 
reality, is the same thing, that is to say, since the Son only comes 
out of the ‘ bosom * of the Father, like a statue from out of rough 
stone, the Son cannot be said to have been non-existent at any 
moment in the life of the Father. Hence is the son a full contem- 
porary of the Father. 

The third member of the Holy Trinity is the spirit that makes 
us holy. As already seen in an earlier chapter, rigid self-cohtrol 
and self-denial are necessary to make us wJiole in which consist our 
salvation and holiness. When the individual will is developed to 
perfection in renunciation and self-denial, then is the final emancipa- 
tion obtained, enabling the Soul to enter nirvana as pure radiant 
Effulgence, perfect and whole and unencumbered with any kind of 
material bodies. This perfect, bodiless soul is also itself the Holy 
Ghost. ♦ Being whole and perfect in renunciation It is holy and as 
a pure bodiless Spirit It is a ghost, whence the term — the Holy Ghost. 

Such is the primary conception of the Biblical Trinity, which is 
not only beautiful as an ingenious mythological metaphor, but is also 
strictly in accordance with the truth. The reason why the real 
import of the doctrine has been lost sight of by men is to be found 
in the difficulties involved in the interpretation of such subtle concep- 
tions as the Son and the Word. 

The idea of the Word is really only that of Knowledge in a collec- 
tive sense. Life and Knowledge are the two aspects of the sou! 
which, when conceived separately, give us the ‘ Father ’ and the ‘Son.’ 
The idea of the ‘ Father,' thus extricated, must be distinguished 
from the ‘ Heavenly Father ’ who stands for the Perfected Soul 
residing in nirvana, termed the Most High. For the ‘ Father ’ as the 
source of the ‘ Son ’ only stands for the potential Divinity of the 

* This is the view from the subjective point of view ; from the objective point 
of view the Holy Ghost signifies the spirit of (renunciation) which makes 

men ivhole and holy. 
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Spirit substance to be manifested in the * Son/ who Himself becomes 
the ' Heavenly Father/ as the Teacher of the Science of Life, and 
ultimately ‘ ascends to Heaven/ to neaide there among Those who are 
termed the Most High, or, more simply, Gods. This is the reason why 
St. John says in the fourth gospel: — 

No man hath seen god at any time ; the only begotten son, which is in the 
bosom of the Father, he hath declared him.'*— (Chap. i. 18.) 

The idea of the * Word ’ as the creator is merely that of Brahma, 
who stands for the creative Thought. For it is the Creative Thought 
which removes the confusion and chaos of ignorance and fills the mind 
with orderly spiritual thought, in other words, which peoples the 
mind with spiritual conceptions and thoughts. The ‘ Word ’ is also 
the Knowledge Divine promulgated by an Omniscient Teacher, as in 
the text : — 

“ If he called them gods, unto whom the word of God came, and the scripture 
cannot be broken. . . "(John x. 36.) 

or in the statement:— 

"... by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God doth man live.'* 
(Deuteronomy viii. 8 ; Luke iv. 4.) 

In John, V. 24, also there is the reference to the ‘ Word ' in the 
following context :— 

". . , He that heareth my word and believeth on Him that sent me hath everlast- 
ing life, and shall not come into condemnation ; but is passed from death into 
life." 

The power of faith it is that is referred to here, in these passages. 
The creative thought is endowed with the power to call up its con- 
geners, and displaces those that are opposed to it and their satellites. 
And because thp-. creation of the ‘ Word ’ (of Truth) is eternal, there- 
fore it is descrioed as ‘ good ' in the allegorical narration thereof, in 
the opening chapter of the book of Genesis. As Origen explains 
(Writings of Origen, it 218), “ God never made anything mortal'' 

The Word when accepted entitles one to be termed a God ; for 
the fact of acceptance is the starting point of the unfolding process 
which is to transform the potentially divine into an actual God. The 
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Word also stands for the fulness of Knowledge, that is. Omniscience, 
as a subjective state, in which case it exists potentially in Life (poeti- 
cally, in the bosom of the Father), and actually in the being of a 
Perfect Soul. 

As the term ‘ son ' was directly applied to the ‘ Word,' it also 
came to be recognized as a member of the Holy Trinity. We have it 
from Max Muller 

“ There is, according to the Alexandrian philosopher, the Divine Essence which 
is revealed by the Word, and the Word whieh alone reveals it. In its unrevealed 
state it is unknown and was by some Christian philosophers called the Father ; in its 
revealed state it was the Divine Lpgosor theSon.'^—iTAe Vedanta Philosophy, p. 154.) 

The uttered word of Instruction is Speech, which, in its wisdom 
aspect, is referred to in the eighth chapter of the book of Proverbs in 
the Old Testament (Verses 22 -30). 

The Platonic philosophers were also familiar with the conception 
and termed it Logos [The Vedanta Philosophy by Max Midler, p. 141; 
Ihe idea probably had its origin in Indian allegory In the Maitra 
yana Upanisad (vi. 22). quoted in the Vedanta Philosophy, two Brah- 
mans are pointed out as the object of meditation, one of whom is 
called the ‘ Word ^ and the other, the ‘ Non-Word. ’ The Upanisiid 
further lays down that the ‘ Word ' alone can reveal the Non-Word 
Speech ilaoh), too, was recognized in India as the divine manifestation 
of the Creator, long before the conception of the Word by St. John 

As regards the co-existence of Brahman and Vach the Hindu 
scriptures teach the same thing as is expressed in the book of 
I roverbs (see Chap. viii. 22—30), from which only the following need be 
quoted ; - 

“ When he prepared the heavens, 1 was there ; when he set a compass upon the 
face of the depth ; 

Then I was by him, as one brought up with him, and 1 was his daily delight, 
rejoicing always before him/' 

The Hindu scriptures teach 

Prajspati, the creator, was all this. He had speech (F5c/i) as 
his second, or, in the language of the Bible, as one brought up with 
him/* - {The Vedanta Philosophy^ p. 1^7). 
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We must now turn to the primary Hindu Trimurti of Brahma^ 
Visou and Mahe^a or ^iva, to understand the true idea of creation in 
Hinduism. According to the Hindu ideas, Brahma, the first 
member of this divine triad, is the creator, Visou, the preserver, and 
^iva, the destroyer of the world. But Mr. K. N. Iyer, a Hindu 
graduate-pandit, has taken pains to explain the true significations of the 
trimurti (trinity) in the esoteric sense. In his ‘ PermanenMIistory of 
Bharatvarsha, ’ a work of paramount importance on the eliSBfiation of 
Hindu mythology, he explains Brahma as the totality of buddki or the 
determination to involve. 

“ As all the religious advancement has to start with this turn of mind, it is 
described as BrahmS's creation. The work of maintaining and developing this buddhi 
points to Vi^nu and preservation ; Rudra as destroyer has two functions here. He 
has to destroy the worldly desires of man before Brahm5 could create the buddhi 
which turns back to the Brahman. He has also to destroy the good effects of Brahm&’s 
and Visnu’s workings before final emancipation could be secured. Thus the three 
gods here specified are not virtually distinct and separate, and they cannot possibly 
continue to exist as such. ’ * 

In summing up his conclusions on the nature of the Tri-Murti, 
Mr. K. Narayana Iyer points out (‘ The Permanent History of Bharata- 
varsha,* vol. I. p. 395) 

In the conceptions of Brahma, Vi^nu and Hiva, the following important points, 
have therefore to be ever kept before our view to avoid doubt- and confusion : 

(1) The region of the Triad is the sphere of Satwic Mays, and not of Avidya, 
which is exactly the jurisdiction of thp modem interpreters. 

“(2) The very nature of the functions of the Triad is involutionary. The 
creation of Brahma or evolutiim virtually means the destruction of all the worldly 
desires and the consequent rising of a devotional tendency in man. 

Vifnu preserves and develops the buddhi created by Brahma and does 
not preserve any other absurd Hips. 

‘M41 Biva is primarily the cause of Bramha's creation, by his destroying the 
worldly desires, and, lastly, he is the cause of final liberation by annihilating the good 
effe^ of religious devotion and practice. 

**1,6) Brahma, Vi^au and ^iva, as explained above, exhaust the religious 
requirements for the final emancipation of man."' 
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It would thus appear that right discernment, dharma* (religious 
observance), and renunciation (vaii^gya) are the three primary con- 
ceptions on which the Pauranic Triad is founded, and that the 
idea of the creation of the world has nothing, in common with 
that of the creation of Brahma. According to the 6atapatha-Brahmana 
(i. 6. 3/38) :~ 

After Prajapati had created the living beings, his joints were relaxed. Now 
Prajapati, doubtless, is the year, and his joints are the two junctions of day and 
night, the full moon and the begfinning of seasons. 

“ He was unable to rise with his relaxed joints ; and the gods healed him by 
means of. . . ^avis-olferings. ... He who, knowing this, enters upon the fast at the 
very time (of full moon), heals Prajapati’s joints at the proper time, and Prajapati 
favours him.*’ 

The year is thus explained in another passage in the work 
quoted : — 

“But the year, doubtless, means all ; hence the gods thereby appropriated all 
that belonged to the Asuras, they deprived their enemies, the Asm as, of all 
— (Satapatha~Br. i. 7. 2/4 ; Sacred Books of the East xii. 198/199.) 

The year, then, is a process, the process of healing the relaxed 
joints of the inner Prajapati, ie., Dharmic Thought, whereby the 
Asuras (fiends) are deprived of their principality and power. This 
unmistakably^ points to Right Conduct which is destructive of the 
forces of karma, and the liberator of the soul. The conception of a 
creator in Hinduism can only be a further coarsening of the unauthorized 
vulgar view of their mythology ; for we still have the Bhagavadgita 
teaching 

^ ii 

* Of these three, right discernment leads to the observance of dharma, resulting 
in the accrual of virtue and consequently also of prosperity to the soul ; but absolute 
renunciation, culminating in the ce^ssation of vice as well as virtue, is the cause of 
moksha. Hence is Hiva the general destroyer. 
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This means that God is neither the creator of the world, nor an 
actor, nor the bestower of the fruit of action ; all this is caused by 
the nature of things. He punishes or rewards no one for his good or 
bad deeds The truth is enshrouded in ignorance, and therefore are 
men misled. One should improve oneself by one's own effort ; no one 
should regard his soul as evil, for the soul is ics own friend and foe ! 

It is interesting to note in this connection that the main- 
tainers of the Egyptian Philosophy also held that “the Supreme 
Being, the infinitely perfect and happy, was not the creator of 
the world, nor the alone independent being “ (The Mmterie% of 
Freemasonry by John Fellows, p. 271). The Biblical account of crea- 
tion, as given in the book of Genesis, too, was not intended to 
be taken literally, but, like other Biblical narratives, was only to 
be taken in a secret sense. With regard to its true esoteric significance 
Moses Maimonides, a learned Jewish thinker of the twelfth century, 
who relies upon earlier explanations, says 

“ The restoration of the kingdom of Israel, its stability and permanence, is des- 
cribed as a creation of heaven and earth/’ — {The Quide to the Perplexed, p. 207. ) 

Israel is itself a symbol of the soul, so that the account of 
creation is really a secret teaching about the process of^ the restora- 
tion of, divinity to the individual soul. It is a creation, or rather 
re-creation, or reviving of the divine attributes of the ego that are 
now functionless and unmanifest Hence it is a creation of immortal 
things. We can now easily understand why Origen (Writings of 
Origen, vol, II, 218) says ^ 

” God never made any thing mortal.” 

All this is certainly relevant to the subject-matter of Religion 
and fully in harmony with what is said in the ‘ Minhat Kenaot ’ 
(see Jewish Encyclopaedia, vol. 1, 153) : — 

” From creation to revelation all is parable.” 

The early fathers of the Christian church, too, rejected the 
literal senseofthe narrative— Origen (TFritini^s, vol. II, 218 ; FhUocalia, 
16, 61 and 225), Clement (Writings, vol. II, 239, 339 and 476) and 
Hippolytus (vol. I. 399)— holding it to be a secret doctrine which was 
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not to be disclosed to the profane The details of the process of 
creation or rather re-creation and renovation acquire fresh interest 
in the light of the above remarks, and we shall pause here to look 
into them somewhat closely. 

Starting from the condition of false belief and mental confusion 
in which the soul is involved prior to the dawn of Right Discrimina- 
tion, we are told that the earth was without form and void, and 
darkness was upon the face of the deep. This is literally true of 
every soul that is involved in ignorance and falsehood; it is devoid 
(void) of goodness and without form (that is definite ideas), hence 
involved in confusion of thought. In this state the pall of .ignorance 
(darknessMies thick on the face of the waters of the deep (mind). 
Then there is the change towards faith, the turning towards Light 
and Life. Hence, we are told; the Spirit of God, that is, the Light 
Divine internal, moved on the face of waters ! The result is the 
birth of the Light of Discrimination, that distinguishes between 
right and wrong beliefs. Night (ignorance) and day (inner illumina- 
tion) thus come to be established in the new world for the first time. 

On the next stage there is the appearance of a firmament in the 
midst of the waters to divide the waters from the waters. This 
is the Dharmic Understanding which fixes up definite landmarks in 
the midst of chaotic thought, seeking to approach the purity of Spiri- 
tual nature (heaven). 

The next item is the gathering together of the waters under 
the heaven, when dry land appears and brings forth grass and herb 
and the fruit tree. The dry land is the terra firma of Right Faith, 
and its produce (the herb, grass and the fruit tree) such adorable 
properties as humility, curative virtue, fulfilment or culmination of 
pious resolutions. 

The fourth stage is characterijed by the specification of lights. 
The two greater ones would seem to refer to the faculty of full 
knowledge to rule the day (the state of spiritual purity) and the 
human intellect to rule the (state of the) night (of the soul). The stars 
are the different kinds of intuitions, or intuitive knowledge (clair- 
voyance and the like), or the numerous sciences and arts that are 
helpful to an unemancipated soul. According to another method of 
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interpretation, the sun, moon and stars are technical names for 
certain nerve currents, Ida, Pingala, etc. (The Permanent History of 
Bharatvarsha, vol. I, 286)* which are developed by inner contemplation. 

The next two stages are characterized by the creation of different 
kinds of living beings, including man. The animals are the different 
tendencies of the soul, good and evil (vide “The Letter of Aristeas’’). 
This very interpretation, it may be mentioned, is the foundation of 
the distinction between the clean and the unclean animals concerning 
which Tertullian wrote : — 

‘ ‘ The literal prohibitions about the clean and unclean kinds of foods would be 
cjuite contemptible.” — (Farrar's History of Interpretation, 178.) 

This view was fujly current amongst the leaders of Esoteric 
thought in the early Christian church (Ante Nicene Christian Library, 
vol. IX, 72 — 74 ; Origen’s Philocalia, 131; Clement’s Writings, 
vol. II, 251-252 and 488). St. Barnabas also advocated this interpreta- 
tion (Farrar's History of Interpretation, 169 and The Epistle of 
Barnabas, 18-20). Amongst the Jewish authors who held this view 
may be mentioned Aristobulus whom Barnabas follows (Farrar’s 
History of Interpretation, 169). 

The righteous rational soul is man, who is made in the image 
of God; for God’s form is only that of Perfect Man. He (man) is 
made male and female, which terms are explained by Moses 
Maimonides to mean form (male) and substance (female), in the 
Guide to the Perplexed (see page 207). Man is thus made in the 
image of God, both in substance and in form ! 

The work of creation is now finished ; man himself has now got 
to subdue the earth (spirit substance) and bring it under subjection 

“ Be fruitful and multiply, and replenish the earth, and subdue it : and have 
dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over every living 
thing that moveth upon the earth.” - (Genesis i. 28.) 

The sixth day therefore sees the termination of the work ; and 
the seventh is the Sabbath (attainment to Godhood) for rest and peace 1 

We shall now revert to the Hindu Trinity to study the character 
of its third member a little more closely than we have done thus far. 

* The quotation will be given in a footnote in Chapter XI. 
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^iva is the third member of this Trinity, and is represented 
as a i/oflri with matted hair, and with serpents entwined round his 
person. He takes swallow-wort and other intoxicating and poisonous 
things, and wears a garland of skulls. His consort is Parvati, the 
daughter of Himalayas, who also assumes various other forms, such 
as Durga, Kali, and the like. His most popular name is Bholansth ; 
he is easily pleased, and grants boons to his worshippers readily, and. 
at times, even foolishly. 

Now, ^^iva represents will inclined and dedicated to Vairagya 
(renunciation), which, as such, is free from formal sophistry. On 
account of his freedom from worldly wisdom, he is called the Simple- 
minded— the Un-worldly, or Unsophisticated- and because he knows 
no trickery, he is the Bhola (innocent, guileless) Nath (Lord). 

The intoxication of Siva is due to Self-realization which is the 
emotion of pure Self-feeling. It is this emotion of Self-feeling that 
constitutes the mystic^s joy, which no wine can produce, and for 
which those who have experienced it renounce the world and become 
Self-centred. This comes only from Self contemplation, i.e,, the 
saniadhi of Yoga, in which Will, finding itself free from the thraldom 
of desire, feels its own inherent Joy. We feel truly free in this state 
of extreme Self-centredness in the course of whose attainment the 
energy of life, which was being dissipated all round, is wound up, as 
it were, into an indivisible impulse of feeling. The ancients described 
this elevated state of feeling by the mystic symbolism of a rod, with a 
knob at its top, and a serpent entwined round it, the knob representing 
the point into which the Self has withdrawn itself, the rod standing 
for discipline, and the serpent for the force of the all-con- 

quering energy of Life, which now lies coiled up and functionless be- 
hind powerful muscular contractions in the spine. Somewhat similar is 
the sign of the caduceus of Mercury which contains a lot of hidden 
significance. Its figure represents the human trunk and the nervous 
centres, seven in number, the book which is sealed with seven 
seals, and written inside and at the back. The two interlacing ser- 
pents represent the Ida and the Pingata riadis (nerves), and the 


* Revelations v. 1. 
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central tube is the symbol of the Susumm (the hollow canal in the 
spinal column). The triangle formed at the lower end is the nervous 
plexus #uZad/iara, while the knob, or the head, at the top, is the 
Sahasr^ra, the plexus of the brain. The mulMh^ra is the abode of 
the spiritual energy known Kiindaliyi (literally, the serpent power), 
which is roused into activity in the course of advancement on the 
path of Yoga. , The plexus muladhara is also the seat of three 
spiritual currents, collectively called Tribeni, that is, the confluence 
of the three streams, the Ganges Jda, whose colour is that of the 
sunh the Jumna (Pfngaia, which is of the colour of the moon), and 
the Saraswati (Spirituality, which becomes visible only in the heaven, 
i.e., the plexus of the heart). Now, in order that the individual 
should derive any real benefit from the confluence of these potent 
forces, they must touch his whole being from the mulMihara to the 
plexus in the head ; but in order to do so, the Spiritual current must 
pass upwards through the hollow tube of the Susumna, energizing 
all the nervous plexi on the way, thus enlivening him from within. 
When the current reaches the brain, the individual becomes perfect 
like Siva. Man can achieve this much coveted consummation by men- 
tally bathing at this internal confluence daily, if possible constantly. 
The supposed Tribeni at Allahabad, in the United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh, is an ingenious symbolism for this confluence of the 
three spiritual currents, though its esoteric import being unknown 
to the generality of men, it is now resorted to by all classes of Hindus 
as a place of pilgrimage.^ 

The garland of skulls worn by Hiva is intended to suggest the 
destructive element in pure Self-contemplation, since all kinds of good 
and evil tendencies have to be destroyed for spiritual emancipation. 
It is worthy of note that vi»'tue is as much a cause of bondage as vice, 
though the fruit of the former is pleasant and that of the latter bitter, 
and, at times, very painful. 


^ For the secret import of the names of the other sacred places of the Hindus 
and for a proper appreciation of Hindu Myihologv in general the reader is referred 
to the comprehensive work, ' 'I'he Permanent History of Bharatvarshaf by K. 
Narayana Iyer, B.A 
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The constant consort of the god is Parvati, who is the daughter 
of Himalayas. But it would be foolish to take the Himalayas as 
a mountain ; the goddess represents that much-desired state of the soul 
which arises from steady, immutable dhyana (concentration of mind). 

According to the Permanent History of Bharatvarsha, Parvati 
stands for buddhi (intellect) which, in association with Siva, who 
represents vairdgya, probably only means joyous intelligence. 

We may now explain the mythological significance of Sarasvati, 
the goddess of Wisdom. She is noted for her love of music and 
carries a vind (a kind of banjo) in her hand. Her word is inviolable ; 
she rides on a harma (swan), and is the daughter of God. These are 
her chief characteristics. It would seem that the primary conception 
is that of Jina-hdniy the voice of God, from Jina, the Conqueror of 
savisara, hence, God, and bdtil voice. As such, she represents revela- 
tion, for which reason her word is absolutely inviolable. She is the 
daughter of God, because she directly springs frorn a Tirtharnkara 
(God). The kamaa on which she rides is a symbol for breath, because 
ham and sa ikani'^-aa.-hamaa) are the sounds actually heard in deep 
inhalation and exhalation, respectively. 

The Hindu conception of Sara^v’^ati is that of ultimate 
knowledge. In a passage in the Sarasvatirahasyopanisad, quoted by 
Mr. K. Narayana lyer,"^ she is thus invoked 

“May the goddess Sarasvati whose form is the very essence of Vecianta, protect 
me,. She is the iSakli j r:.. energy I of Brahman that is dealt wiih in the Vecia.s and 
Vedangas as the only one. She directs the three Lokas internally ■ by her invoiu- 
tionary work. She is the guiding principle in Rudra, Adilya, etc.. a?,d ”he is enjoyed 
by those who turn their eyeainward.s in their involutiunary firocf'ss of work. vShe i'.s 
the expanding knowledge divided into eiglit parts. She* is Nirvikaipa and the lorrn 
of Brahman, meditating on whom Yogis deliver tnernselves from l>ortdage. May the 
pure and white Sarasvati residing in the face of Bramha take rest in my heart.” 


“The goddess Sarasvati,” adds Mr. K, Narayana Iyer, “ is here 
described as the ultimate knowledge and form of Braiiman and parti- 
cularly explained as enjoyed by those who turn their eyes inwards 
back to the Brahman.” 

* The Permanent History of Btiaratvarsha, vol. I. Ip. 416, 

80 
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Sarasvati must, however, be distinguished from GanejSa, who 
is also the God of Wisdom He is a child, and has the trunk of an 
elephant with only one tusk, in place of the natural head of which 
he was deprived soon after his birth. His mount is a rat, and he 
eats sweets. The youngest of gods, he nevertheless insists on being 
the first to be invited, and gets angry and causes a lot of mischief if 
neglected, at the commencement of an undertaking In regard to 
his bodily build he is ill-knit and awkward as if disjointed. 

In interpreting this personification, we mast begin with the 
mount— the rat— which is noted for the excellent use it makes 
of its teeth. Now, the only mental faculty which can be represented 
by an animal notorious all over the world for its cutting propensities 
is analysis, which enables us to ascertain the composition of things. 
The awkward, ill-knit body of Ganes^a with an elephant's trunk, on 
the other hand, is suggestive of synthesis, which being more useful 
than analysis, has precedence over it. Hence, the rat is described 
as the mount of the god. 

The solitary tusk has reference to the true monistic view that 
the real God for every individual is only one, namely, his own Soul, to 
associate another with whom is the deadliest of sins. Obviously, 
two tusks would have been compatible with dualism"* alone. Gane^a 
is represented as a child, because the soul that has been wandering 
in transmigration throughout the past infinity of time acquires 
Wisdom Divine only when it is about to enter nirvana. He eats 
sweets, because ananda (happiness) is the fruit of Wisdom. His 
insistence on being invited before other gods, and the trouble arising 
from his being neglected, only go to emphasize the nature of Wisdom. 

The reason why the Messiah is described as the son of a carpen- 
ter in the Bible is also to be found in allegorical thought. For the 
carpenter is a good symbol for Wisdom, inasmuch as his work con- 
sists only in cutting up (analysis) and piecing together (synthesis). 

These instances, in qur opinion, suffice to prove that the nature 
of the divinities constituting the different pantheons is very different 
from what it ia generally taken to be. The key that unlocks the 

* The idea is traceable in the impersonation of Odin of the Teutonic mythology, 
iv^ho sacrificed one ctf his eyes ' so that he might be dowered with greater wisdom/ 
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door leading to the adytum is that of KNOWLEDGE DIVINE as is 
fully evident from the unravelment of the personifications actually 
accomplished thus far. The same line of investigation, if pursued, 
will, it is believed, reveal the secrets of most other myths and my- 
thologries ; for they would all seem to be centred round the attributes, 
properties and nature of the soul. Every country in the past, it would 
seem, vied with every other country in regard to the composition of 
myths and legends, and composed the most fascinating and at the same 
time deceptive allegories and tales. All sorts of devices were employed 
to give expression to human thought bent on disguisingits real purport 
under poetic masks. The Indians would seem to have been the 
pioneers in the field, and the large number of the Hindu gods testifies 
to the mania for poetic personification which characterized the Hindu 
mind in the past. Unfortunately its followers have ceased to take 
interest in the truths embodied in their mythology, and what was 
intended only for imparting the highest knowledge is now looked upon, 
by one section of the Hindu community, on account of their excessive 
conceit, as a collection of silly, childish tales, and is regarded by 
another engrossed in deep ignorance as the sole object of religious 
worship. If the truth is to be told, it was never intended that any 
worship beyond meditation on the different aspects of Life, which 
manifests itself in all the 330,000,000 forms spoken of in the Puranas 
was to be performed. The Vedas could not very well teach “That 
thou art,'’ and yet enjoin the worship of mythological deities at the 
same time. It is the meditation on the nature of Life which is 
worship in the true sense of the word ; begging for favours from 
another can never be the means of salvation. Far from thinning the 
delusion, begging only goes to deepen it. The same is the case with 
all other rituals and ceremonies, whether they be performed for the 
special benefit of the sopls of the departed, or for those of the living. 
They all tend to give prominence to the lower personality, and 
prevent us from grasping the sense of the mahdvdkyas (great sayings, 
or truisms), such as “ I am Brahman.” 

So far as the forms of these spiritual conceptions, Brahma and 
others, are concerned, they have been conceived with the greatest 
precision in the different mythologies ; but as they personify powers 
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and faculties of an exceedingly complex nature, it is not always easy 
to comprehend them fully. These mythological deities, however, are 
not to be confounded with actual beings, Indras, demons, and the 
like, who are living beings like ourseleves. There is absolutely no 
reason why the bhuta, the preta, the goblin, the elf and the like, 
should not exist at all. They have been seen by men in all countries 
and in all times. They are not disembodied spirits, but possess 
bodies made of the same material as ourselves, although of a finer 
quality. The remark made by us in connection with the worship of 
Brahma and other mythological gods, applies with even greater force 
to demonology and the worship of angels and ghosts and the powers 
of darkness generally : it only goes to strengthen delusion. On this 
point we need only give the emphatic declaration of Vedanta, in the 
language of S. Abhedananda, who says {Spirit uajism and Vedanta, 
p. 17) 


“No amount of good thoughts and good deeds can produce as their effect that 
which is beyond thought and mind, and consequently beyond the reach of their efforts, 
because divine realization is not within the realm of psychic phenomena, nor can it be 
reached by mind, intellect or sense powers. And the path which leads the individual 
soul to the realization of the Absolute is neither through religious works, nor through 
the belief in departed spirits, nor by the worship of the spirits of the ancestors, but 
through self-knowledge and the knowledge of the relation which the individual soul 
bears to the Universal Spirit. That part is called in Vedanta ‘Devayana,' the 
divine path, or the path which leads to divinity. The travellers on this path are 
those who are the most sincere and earnest seekers after the Absolute, who 
do not care for phenomena, whether physical or psychic, whose souls soar high 
above the clouds of desires that cover the light of the spiritual sun in the ordinary 
mortals; but whose highest aim, loftiest aspiration, and deepest longing of the 
soul are to realize that unchangeable Truth which is beyond mind, beyond intellect, 
which the Father in}heavens of the spiritualists cannot reach. “ 

We shall now cohelade this chapter ; but, before inviting the 
reader to accompany us to the next one, wherein we give the views 
of what, to our thinking, is the only true philosophy of religion, it 
will not be quite amiss to cast a cursory glance at the result of our 
enquiry thus far. We have seen how the natural but mostly 
fear-smothered cravings of every soul is to attain to that degree of 
happiness which knows nothing of imperfection or desire; afad we 
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have also seen how that state of happiness is not only possible to be"" 
attained, but also not far to seek. Step by step, have we been led 
to consider two of the most important religions in the world, that is, 
Christianity and Vedanta, and by the comparative study of their doc- 
trines have been enabled to draw certain highly important conclusions 
as to the nature of the samsara and the God which we have aspired 
to become. But we have not yet found a true definition of God or 
nirvana, or even of the nature and causes of the soul’s bondage, 
anywhere in either of the two creeds we have so thoroughly examined, 
not destructively, but constructively. Vedanta even considers it beneath 
its dignity to give a thought to the individual, and ascribes its very 
idea to illusion, pure and simple, while Christianity is altogether 
silent on the point. It is true that there is a close resemblance 
between the scenes in dreams and the waking world but simply 
because of this resemblance philosophy cannot jump to the conclusion 
that the universe must actually be the dream of a super-human 
dreamer. There is a very important difference between the dream 
and the world of our waking consciousness, and it lies in the fact 
that, while the dreamer whose subconscious mental activity is the 
cause of the dream was at one time a conscious being in the world of 
men, prior to his lapsing into the state of dreaming, and would 
wake up again’into that world of waking consciousness, the dreamer 
of the universe has not been shown to be a being who was ever awake, 
or who would ever wake up from his eternal, beginningless and ap- 
parently unending sleep. The difference is not one of mere words, 
but of vital import to the soul which aspires to become “ That.*' Are 
we drifting towards the state which Lord Byron describes as a 
“ Strange state of being I (for 'tis still to be) 

Senseless to feel, and with seal'd Eyes to see."—? 

The “ Perchance to dream ! ** of Hamlet is a silent commentary 
on the summum bonum, if dreaming be the be-all and end-all of reli- 
gion. To be a dreamer—an eternal, never-waking dreamer— is more 
than any one cares to become. Have we, then, misunderstood Vedan- 
ta ? Perhaps we have. But we have endeavoured to follow and work 
out its conclusions from its own point of view as far as it was possible 
to do so. The idea of Brahman as the Enjoyer of Bliss is magnihcent, 
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bat there also remafnsthe ofi^her aspect, namely, that of a dreamer,, 
to be considered, so that the query — ‘ who am I ? '—of the soul can 
hardly be said to find an answer in the sublime formula, ‘ That thou 
art,' since it also wants to know, ‘ What is the “ That," the Enjoyer, 
or Dreamer, or both ?' This last idea, i.c., the rolling of the Enjoyer 
and the Dreamer into one, is the most unsatisfactory of all, since no 
one can combine two incompatibilities in himself at one and the same 
time. 

Christianity, when we turn to seek an answer from it, faresleven 
worse, since it has nothing of its own, and itself stands in need of 
a foreign light to be deciphered into intelligible thought. 

The diverse metaphysical theories also that have been examined 
by us thus far are found inadequate to explain the nature of the 
world process and incapable of leading to the realization of the aim 
in view— Happiness. 

Mythology and mysticism might, no doubt, possess the truth but 
it seems safer to keep them at a respectable distance than to run 
the risk of being lost in their labyrinthine mazes. 

We thus see that it is only an inkling of the truth that we have 
been able to get thus far, and that if we wish to satisfy our under- 
standing on all those important problems which constitute true jnana 
— and jnana is the pre-requisite of moksha—we must turn to some 
other source able to satisfy the enquiring soul. 

The foregoing treatment of the subject in hand and the explana- 
tion of the various mythological doctrines of different religions, from 
the standpoint of philosophy and metaphysics, have, it is to be hoped, 
prepared the ground for the reception of the doctrines of Truth which 
will be dealt with in the next and the succeeding chapters. 



CHAPTER X 


THE SlDDHANTA* 

A number of blind persons, once upon a time, went out to ‘ see * an elephant 
which had come to their village. They were all taken to it, and allowed to touch it 
with their hands, one touching its trunk, another its ear, a third its leg, and so forth- 
After the departure of the animal, they all began to talk of their knowledgeconceming 
its form. Each described it according to his own personal observation ; but it was 
soon found that their descriptionB did not tally. Upon this, a quarrel arose as to who 
was the truthful witness among them, and from words they speedily came to blows- 
At this juncture, there appeared on the scene a man who was not blind like thenfi, and 
who had actually seen an elephant ; and he was with great difficulty able to reconcile 
them by explaining to them that what each one of them had felt with his hand 
was not the whole animal, but only a part of its body. — TAo parable of the Hindmen 
find the elephant. 

Moral Men of this world are like the hlindmen of the parable ; they insist 
on theh^ partial knowledge being aoeepted for the whole truth/ 

The causes of misunderstanding in religion can be classified 
under two distinct heads^ naitieiy, those which arise from partiid 
knowledge, which men try to pass off for exact truth, and those 
that are due to a failure t# understand the teaching embodied in 
myths and legends. Of these the latter is the most fruitful source 
of trouble. 

It is not to be supposed that mythology is a science to be 
encouraged. Its value is apparent from the fact that during the 
last two thousand years, at least, it has only led to wrangling, disputes 
and bloodshed among men, and has created greater differences 
among them than all other things put together. This is quite a natural 
result of the spirit of mysticism which mythology directly fosters, 
since it gives rise to ignorance^ which never fails to give birth to the 
unholy twins, bigotry and fanaticism. 

* Established Truth, the last word, or final conclusion. 
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Stories and myths, no doubt, arc very fascinating, and do not 
entail much hard mental work, but we ought not to underrate the 
difficulties which they create for men No one will seriously deny 
that they throw a veil of obscurity over the ideal, which it is the 
aim of philosophy to set free from the nebulosity of indistinct, chaotic 
thought, and of religion to bring into realization. Clear thought, 
not mythology, is needed for salvation. 

Some people imagine that real charm lies in the mystic unintelli- 
gibility of thought. But they cannot be said to have any idea of the 
practical value of religion. How can that which is not understood 
by any one be a means of liberation by any possibility? Suppose a 
scientific work contained formulas which were beyond the compre- 
hension of men, could anyone urge their unintelligibility as an 
argument in favour of its merit ? It is no answer to say that those 
formulas would disclose important secrets of nature when understood, 
since cash-value depends on practical good, not on theoretical specula- 
tion as to the charm of unintelligibility. Would a pauper who claimed 
credit on the ground that he owned and possessed untold wealth, 
but was only ignorant of its whereabouts, derive any benefit from 
his millions ? The same is the case with mythology, which, as stated 
above, has given rise to the worst forms of ill-feeling amongst men. 

As regards the first kind of the causes of misunderstanding, it 
is sufficient to point out that none of the religions that we have ex 
amined hitherto is characterised by perfection. Vedanta, for instance, 
leaves us with Brahman and Maya, and gives little or no help in 
constructing a world of matter and force with their aid. Of Time, 
Space and Causality it has no explanation to offer. Nor are we given 
an insight into the mechanism of Maya, which is supposed to be 
responsible for the world-process in some mysterious way. 

The final causes of the world must, then, be sought for and 
described in terms which make further thought possible. The theory 
that the universe is a bundle of names and forms is very useful in 
so far as it goes, and we hope we have accorded it the fullest latitude 
which it is entitled to ; but the problem of the nature of the material 
and the operative cause or causes, which stamp on it the variety of 
names and forms, still remains to be solved. 
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Bearing in mind the fact that the world-process is eternal, and 
that concrete things must have some sort of material basis for their 
being, we may lay down that the existing material of the universe 
consists of two different kinds of substances, the living, Le., self- 
conscious, and the jara, that is, unconscious, or Jiva and Ajiva, as 
they are called in the philosophy of Jainism. 

We must also make due allowance for their interplay. This 
necessitates a common ground for action, as well as the determination 
of the accompanying causes which bring about and render that inter* 
play possible. We thus get Space, Time, che continuous ether, i.e., 
the medium of motion, and another kind of ether as the medium of 
rest. Of these, Time is the principle of continuity and is recognized 
as a separate substance in the Jaina philosophy. 

The medium of motion and that of rest are called Dharrna and 
Adharma respectively ; and matter is known as Pudgala. These 
are all the substances necessary for the worla-process which may be 
enumerated in the following tabulated form : 

SUBSTANCE 


I 

Jiva 


A jiva 


i I I I I 

Space Time Dharma Adharma Matter {Pudgala) 

Jainism posits these six substances as eternal,* and claims 
that no world-process is possible without them. Even when por- 
tions of the universe are destroyed, these realities do not disappear 

* It is impossible to accept the theologian's dictum that ever3rMiing that exists 
must have a maker, so that nothing can be self-subsisting. For if that were so, that 
maker would himself stand in need of a maker of his being, and that one, of still 
another, and so forth. But this is too absurd to be acceptable to theology itself, 
according to which there is a self-subsisting maker who is the author of everything 
el^. Here also theology has. no leg to stand upon, for if it is possible for one 
being or thing to be self-subsisting and eternal, it is also possible for more things 
and beings to be uncreate. Hence, the real issue again is what is more rational, 
whether the notion that a god made dhe substances of nature, or whether they 
are self-subsisting and eternal ? And: as to this the answer can be only one, namely, 
that which has been given in these pages. 
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or become merged in one another ; for there can be no such thing 
as an absolute pralaya. Even Vivekananda maintains (Jndna Yoga^ 
Part 11. p. 26) 

** I should rather follow the .... opinion that this quieting down is not simultane- 
ous over the whole universe, but that in different parts different things are going on.'* 

It is not to be supposed that the word ‘ substance ’ used in refer- 
ence to the six realities of Jainism, means only physical substances, 
such as stones. Matter is naturally included in these six realities, but 
the remaining five are very different in their nature and bear na 
resemblance to it. The best way to understand their nature is to 
consider them as different kinds of forces, since they all perform cer- 
tain functions. 

These six realities are thus defined in the Uttaradhyayana Sutra 
{Sacred Books of the East^ vol. XLV, pp. 153-4) 

“ Dharma, Adharma, speoe, time, matter, and souls are the six of sub- 
stances ; they make up this wmrld. Dharma, Adharma, and space are each one sub- 
stance only ; but time, matter and souls are an infinite number of substances. The 
characteristic of Dharma is motion, that of Adharma immobility, and that of space, 
which contains all other substances, is to make room for everything. The characteristic 
of time is duration, that of soul, the realisation of knowledge, faith, happiness, and 
misery. The characteristic of matter is sound, darkness, lustre, light, shade, sunshine, 
colour, taste, smell and touch. Substance is the substrata of qualities ; the qualities 
are inherent in one substance ; but the characteristic of developments is that they inhere 
in either {viz,, substances or qualities). The characteristic of development is single- 
ness, separateness, number, foma, conjunction and disjunction.” 

It will be interesting at this stage to compare the six substances 
of the Jaina Siddhanta with the nine realities of the Vaise^ikas. As. 
pointed out on p. 55 ante, these nine realities comprise 

(i) the ultimate units of odour 

(ii) do. do. of flavour 

(iii) do. do. of luminosity 

(iv) do. do. of temperature 

(v) ^ha^a, t.e., a kind of ether 

(vi) kUa 

(vii) dik 

(viii) manas and 

fix) souls 
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These are the nine realities in the system of Kanada : but only 
a glance is needed to show that the enumeration is purely arbitrary 
and devoid of scientific or philosophical merit. The first four classes, the 
ultimate units of odour, flavour, luminosity and temperature, do not 
represent four different things or substances, but only the four common 
attributes of one and the same substance, namely, matter. For there 
is no warrant for holding that temperature can be altogether eliminated 
from flavour, flavour from odour, odour from colour and so forth. 
The fact is that matter is endowed with the properties of touch, taste, 
smell and colour, though of the five senses, each responds to only 
one of these properties. For instance, we cannot perceive colour with 
the nose, odour with the eye and so on. It is true that water is not 
perceived with the nose, fire with the nose and tongue, or air with 
the nose, tongue and eye ; but it is also true that earth is known by 
all the senses excepting the ear, water by three (touch, taste and 
sight), fire by two (sight and temperature , and air by one (tempera- 
ture) alone. We cannot, therefore, hold that earth is only endowed 
with odour, water with flavour, fire with colour, and air with tempera- 
ture. Modern science has fully demonstrated the transmutability of 
elements, but no laboratory experiments a(fe required to show that 
solid matter {e g., wood) is convertible into fire, or that water is but 
another form of vapour, a kind of gaseous matter. The so-called ele- 
ments are the different forms of the one and the same substance, 
matter, called pudgala in the Jaina Siddhmta, because of the liability 
of its particles to become fused (from galana^ to melt) among them- 
selves as well as with souls. Owing to such fusion, different combina- 
tions arise in which certain qualities predominate, while certain others 
are more or less suppressed. 

It is thus evident that the Vaise^ikas have no true conception 
of matter, which they unwarrantably split up under four different 
heads, as noted. 

The Vai^e^ika conception of ether as the source of sound is also 
unscientific, inasmuch as sound arises from the agitation of material 
bodies as may be fully demonstrated by experiment. Any element- 
ary work on physics will furnish conclusive proof of this statement. 
Even apart from scientific experiments, the phenomenon of echo- 
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suffices to demolish all such theories ; for an echo arises from the 
reflection of a sound-wave when its path is obstructed by some material 
body ; but ether cannot be obstructed by matter, being a finer and 
subtler element than matter. 

The argument that because atoms of matter can be conceived 
as absolutely silent therefore sound must be the property of Ether, 
is unscientific, since Ether can also be conceived that way, and since 
no argument which ignores matters of observation and daily experience 
can be regarded as good. The fact is that having laid down four ulti- 
mate elements to correspond to four of the five senses, Kanada found 
his imagination exercised to find a correspondence for the sense of 
hearing, and, in his perplexity, immediately hit upon Ether as the 
source of sound. 

The Vaisesikas have no idea of Ether as a medium of motion 
without which things cannot move about in space ; but their fifth 
category is a fanciful stuff conceived to be essential as the source of 
sound, as already noticed, and as an element necessary to impart 
magnitude to the ultimate units of matter or atoms. Their conceptions 
of Time and Space are also involved and unintelligible. 

They regard time as only the principle of change, which, as such, 
cannot be held to be a reality or substance ; and space is said to be 
the “ Reality, Power or Force, holding things in their relative positions 
even while they are being driven on {,The Hindu Realism, p. 29). 
We shall have more to say about the nature of Time and Space later 
on ; meanwhile it is clear that no true element of reality or ultimate 
substance is to be found in the description given. 

The eighth reality of the system of Kanada is manas, the cause 
of succession in sensation and thought. It is, however, acknowledged 
by learned Hindus themselves that it is not a reality by itself but 
only a material organ, the instrument of experience ( Hindu Realism, 
p. 93). Its classification under a separate head, as a reality, is illogical, 
under the circumstances. 

All this suffices to show that the Vais^e^ika system is neither 
scientific nor logical in its analysis. 

We may now turn to the school of the Sankhyan metaphysics, 
which posits only two permanent realities, the purusa and prakrti 
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and which accounts for the world- process by alternate enfolding and 
unfolding of attributes and functions. 

The insufficiency of the Sankhyan thought has been commented 
upon by more writers than one, and even Hindu commentators have 
not always been able to suppress their sense of disappointment, or 
to withhold blame. The following free comment from a friendly 
Hindu source on the doctrines of the six worldfamous schools of 
Hindu metaphysics, including Kapila’s, may be read with interest in 
this connection : — 

“ He [Vijnana Bhikshu, a commentator on Sankhya] was fully aware of the 
fact that none of the six Dar^anas, for example, was, as we have hinted 
more than once, a complete .system, of philosophy in the Western sense, but 
merely a catechism explaining, and giving a reasoned account of some of the 
truths revealed in the Vedas and Upanisads, to a particular class of students, 
confining the scope of its enquiry within the province of creation, without attempting 
to solve to them the transcendental riddles of the Universe, which, in their particular 
stage of mental and spiritual development, it would have been impossible for them 
to grasp.” — The Sacred Books of the Hindus, vol. IX. Preface, p. xii. 

The excuse found by Mr. Nandlal Sinha for the shortcomings of 
the founders of the six dan^anas, including the Sankhya, in the 
passage cited, is rather lame and inadmissible, especially in the 
absence of anything showing perfection of knowledge in the authors 
concerned ; but as it will be conducive to a better understanding 
of the causes of its failure to pursue the line of thought on which 
the doctrine under consideration is founded, we must endeavour to 
catch its author’s mind actually at work in devising his system. 

It will be seen that Kapila is not a believer in miracles, and 
does not recognize a creator who might create the world by a word 
of command. He discards monism for this reason. His system is 
a kind of dualism, consisting of a spectacle and its spectator, an 
unconscious show perceived by a conscious being or beings. To the 
spectacle belongs all that is changing, variable and shifting,— all 
that evolves and all that ‘involves.’ To the spectator is to be attributed 
nothing that is shifting and moving. He is a witness, and only a 
witness, though liable to be overpowered by ignorance. Even the 
intellect which disappears in deep-sleep cannot be said to appertain ta 
the spectator for this reason. 
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Startinj^ from this duality of the seer and the seen, Kapila 
conceives the world to be characterised by an alternation of manifesta- 
tion and non-manifestation or dissolution, on the analogy of the 
alternation of waking and sleeping consciousness. 

In the condition of dissolution the spectacle is reduced to a balanced 
state of the three attributes, sattva^ rajas and tamas (see p. 15 ants). 
Then there sets in a counter movement ; with tbe disturbance of the 
equilibrium, the process of manifestation begins, resulting in successive 
transformations of the evolvent, i.e., prakfti (the balanced condition of 
the attributes), which accounts for the evolution of the spectacle as 
well as for the organs of sensation. But the most important part of 
this scheme of evolution, as it might be called, is the order of unfold- 
ment of the iattims (essentials or elements) which constitute the bul- 
wark of the Sankhyan philosophy, and which may be arranged in the 
following way in a tabulated form : — 


Puruifa » 1 ) 

r " 

Unmanifest, i.e., 
the state of 
equilibrium (2) 


Prakrii 


Manifest 

1 

Mahat 63) 

I 

Ahamk^ra (4) 


Modifieo by sattva Mocfified by tamas 

1 

I 

5 senses f 5 kinds of motor 

(6—10) 1 - manas (5) < functions 

J I (11—15) 

f' ■ “ r 1 } 'I 

Sound (16) Touch (17) Form (18) Flavour (19) Smell (20) 

II II II II II 

Ether (21) Air (22) Fire (23) Water (24) Earth (26). 

It is thi^ order which is also interesting for us, since it proves 
that the system is based on nothing more solid or reliable than 
a series of imagined analogies between a somewhat distorted idea 
of the manner in which concrete nature bursts on an awakening 
consciousness and the world -process. 

In a general way it will be seen that the following transformations 
occur before a sleeping consciousness may be said to have perception 
of the world on waking up : 
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(1) the manifestation of the intellect : 

(2) the dawning of the notion of indiv iduality, the idea of “ I, ” 

in the intellect ; 

(3) the awakening of the faculties and functions of the ego, that 

is, of the manas and the organs of action and sensation ; 

(4) the stiriralation of the senses, t.e , sensation, and 

^5) the formation of the percept, i.e , the perception of the world 
If the reader will bear in mind the notion entertained by certain 
Hindu Idealists that the sensible world is only held in the mind of 
its percipient and has no existence apart from it, he will have no 
difficulty in comprehending the position of Kapila, whose doctrine we 
shall now compare, side by side, with the manner in which an awaken- 
ing consciousness becomes cognizant of the world of phenomena. 


Human consciousness. 

( 1 ) Alternation of waking and sleep- 

ing. 

1 2) In deep-sleep the ego is not 
destroyed, but the spectacle is not per- 
ceived. 

(3) In awakening the intellect is 
roused first of all. 

(4) From intellect arises the thought 

.of ** 1 i.e., ahamkara ^egoity or indivi- 

duality). 

(6) From egoity flow the functions 
of certain organs or constituents of indivi- 
duality, attention {manas)^ the senses and 
motor faculties. 

(6) The “ I being awakened sen- 
sations, which signify affections of the 
ego, are perceived. 

l7j The data of sensations are then 
projected and constitute the perceptible 
world. 


The world-process. 

(1) Alternation of creation and 
destruction. 

(2) In world-destruction (pralaya) 
the perceivei ipuruf^a) is not destroyed 
but nature is not perceived. 

(3^ In the world-process, mahat 
(Intellect) is produced first. 

(4) Mahot is then transformed into 
ahamkltn (the ‘ author ’ of aham or 
! “ I-ness 

(6) From ahnmkyira the manaSf the 
five senses, and the fivefold functions of 

! the five organs of action, the hands, feet, 
i and the like, are fermed. 

I (6) The ahamkara is transformed 
I into(l) smell, (2) flavour. (3) form, (4) touch, 
j and (5) sound, /.r., the five kinds of sensa- 
tions. 

(7) The data of sensations, i.e., the 
subtle elements itanmatra^) of smell 
and the like, are transformed into the fiv 
gross elements, ether, air, fire, water an( 
earth, of which the perceptible, that is tc 
». th<» nh«*nnmeTi<»l world is comrio«ed. 
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No need to go into further details ; the whole doctrine is based 
on certain crude notions about what takes place in the mind when 
consciousness awakens from sleep. It is certain that Kapila’s in- 
spiration consisted solely and simply in an imaginary analogy which 
besought to establish between nature and the human consciousness, 
and which he simply assumed to avoid further trouble. Kapila's 
system, however, marks an advance on the rigid Idealism of Advait- 
ism, which denies reality to all except consciousness. Kapila in 
effect agrees with Advaitism as to the unreality of the objects of 
the senses, holding that their existence consists in their being 
perceived, that is, in the states of the perceiving mind ; but he 
maintains that the changes of states themselves require the presence 
of an independent cause which must be co-existent with consciousness. 
To this cause, conceived as the source or substratum of change, is 
transferred all that is changing in consciousness. Having found a 
basis for the states of individual consciousness, Kapila devoted 
himself to develop perception in it, which he finally achieved by 
transforming the data of sensations into sensible qualities of which 
objects are composed. It will be now evident that Kapila knows 
nothing of an outside world, apart from the projections of his 
own mind, t.e., the transformations of his sensations ; for the sensa- 
tions— flavour and the like— are described as transformations of 
the ahamkara, and conceived to consist of subtle elements which 
are transformed into the grosser material of concrete things* Unfor- 
tunately for this line of thought, it never seems to have occurred 
to Kapila that a sensation does not originate entirely in the mind 
and that it consists in the prevailing psychic state plus the ‘ effect ’ 
produced by the excitation from without. If he had noticed this 
important feature of a sensation, he would not have described the 
gross elements, fire, water and the like, as transformations of the 
subtle ianmJitrns of sensations in a hurry. 

The correspondence between particular sensations and gross ele- 
ments is equally irrational. It is said : 

** The tanmatra of sound, possessing the attribute of sound, is produced from 
ahamkara; then from the of sound, accompanied by ahamkara, is 

produced the tanmatra of touch possessing the attributes of Sound and Touch. 
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In a similar manner, the other tan-matr'di are produced, in the order of their mention 
by the addition of one more attribute at each successive stage. (Preface to vol. IX 
of the Sacred Books of the Hindus ^ p. viii.) 

That being so, sound is the first and smell the last evolute among 
the sensations. But this is not borne out by observation which shows 
that ‘sound’ is not enjoyed by all living beings in the animal kingdom. 
If sound were a necessary ingredient in the composition of the remain- 
ing sensations, then those animals which are not endowed with the 
sense of hearing should be devoid of the senses altogether ; but this 
is not the case. . The same is the case with the mind, the central 
organ of action and sensation ; for it is not possessed by all living 
beings, being absent in all cases of life below the five-sensed or- 
ganisms and in some cases even among them. It is needless to 
criticise the Sankhyan view any further ; for, as its very inception 
shows, it is a substitution of surmise and speculation for science and 
scientific thought. 

According to certain Hindu metaphysicians. Brahman’s awareness 
of itself is the cause of the world-process. To understand the exact 
significance of the idea underlying this statement, we must take im- 
agination separately from the ideas. As such, it is conceived as pure 
consciousness, aware of itself. Hence, assuming a starting point for 
the world- process. Brahman has to be pictured in the beginning as a 
being aware of his existence, or as thinking or saying ‘ I am ’ to him- 
self. This impression, or thought, implies at once the ideas of unity 
and being (existence), and, by the force of deduction, which is inse- 
parable from the understanding, further involves the denial of not-one, 
that is, ‘ manyness, ’ as opposed to unity, and of not-being (non-exist- 
ence) as opposed to being (existence). Thus, the sense of ’lam’ is 
* I am one, not many, ’ and ' I am not non-existent.’ But in this 
ideation of I-am-ness is involved the whole mischief ; for no sooner 
does the idea come than the understanding becomes conscious of the 
many non-existent, and thus the multifarious not-Self is conceived 
in its womb, as an idea, or illusion, albeit only to be contradicted. The 
thought now becomes ‘ I am, not this,’ which is equivalent to the Sans- 
krit * dham etat na ' (I this not). The * this ’ of ‘ I this not ’ refers to 
the totality of the illusory existences, that is, the entire universe of 
illusion. 

81 
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A succession of alternate quiescence and activity is naturally to 
be ascribed to consciousness, that is to say, to conscious ideation 
Hence when Consciousness awoke from the sleep of quiescence and 
the thought of being arose in it, the balanced state of rhythm into 
which energy had subsided and merged, during the pralaya, broke 
out into vibrations, and life began to manifest itself all round. Simul- 
taneously with the ‘ birth ' of the living energy, came the thought 
of ‘ I ’ which can be understood only after a negation of its antithesis, 
the ‘ not-L’ Now, because you cannot deny a thing without, in 
some way, giving it a local habitation and a name, however supposi- 
tional, or imaginary, the act of doing so might be, imagination had 
to create the not-1, to enable the understanding to grasp the signifi- 
cance of ‘ I- ' In this manner was the diversity of illusory forms 
created in the totality of the not-self. 

When consciousness becomes merged or lost, so to speak, in the 
rhythm of Self-awareness, it loses the consciousness of the “ not-I,*' 
and a state resembling the trance of ecstasy, or sleep, ensues in which 
the Self knows nothing, that is to say, that in that condition it posi- 
tively knows what is meant by Nothing, i.e,, the Not-Self as a whole,, 
without the distinction of name and form ; for the potency and neces- 
sity of the Being of the Self maintains constantly, in one unbroken 
act, or fact, of Consciousness, this Nothing, a pure Not-Self, before 
that Self (The Science of Peace, p. 110). 

This constant making and destroying* of the worlds is called the 
lila, i.e., sport of Brahman ; however, he does not indulge in it for the 
sake of play, but because it is his nature to do so. When it is said 
that he creates the world by the thought, ‘ I am one. let me become 
many/ what is really meant is that creation is a matter of neces^dty 
with Brahman, which arises out of the thought of his own one-ness 
in his mind. 

With the awakening of the consciousness of ‘ I am ' or Self, the 
Understanding, spider-like, spins out its world-web, producing the 
material and all from within itself. With the creation of the ‘ This, ' 
the antithesis of * I, ^ the Will rushes, as it were, towards the 
imaginary multitudinous ‘ This, ’ and the Understanding, fixing itself 
upon the two, pronounces the dictum ‘ I (am) This not.’ 
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The view presented is not unlike that of a cinennatographical show, 
and would reduce the world to a pure mental phenomenon, existing* 
only in thought, or as thought-forms of the Understanding. We 
cannot, however, suppose that there is any real resemblance between 
the concrete world and cinematographical films. The most important 
difference between the living world and the moving images on the 
screen lies in respect of self-consciousness. In the cinematographical 
show the spectators form no part of the spectacle ; but in the world 
the spectacle is only constituted by the spectators. In concrete 
nature, again, both living beings and lifeless things are composed of 
certain kinds of ‘material,’ but the cinematographical view altoge- 
ther loses sight of this fact. The human will, too, cannot be ignored, 
as a conditioner of things, within certain limits, in nature ; but there 
is no room whatsoever for the exercise of volition in the shadows 
that dance on the screen ! No doubt, the outer world is presented to 
the gaze in the form of pictures from moment to moment ; but the 
pictures are not kept stored in the drawers of a conscious or semi- 
conscious apparatus. There are, in fact, no rolls or reels of world- 
films ; but every picture is a living moving panorama that is perpe- 
tually transforming itself into a new spectacle, from moment to mo- 
ment. 

For these reasons we must reject the conjecture that would 
reduce the living moving and concrete nature to a mere puppet show, 
or transform it into a bundle of ideas or films in the consciousness or 
understanding of a solitary Mind. The world must be composed of 
a number of real substances, to be able to perpetuate itself eternally, 
as it does. 

To proceed with our subject, the reduction of the world-pjocess 
to the six primary or ultimate substances brings the old conflict 
between Advaita and Dualism once more to the front. Let us see 
what Jainism has to say on the point, and how it meets the argu- 
ments of its adversaries, in its turn. 

Notwithstanding that its own doctrine implies a multiplicity 
of souls. Jainism finds fault, to begin with, with the systems which 
preach absolute ‘ Dualism ’ and maintain that the individuals have 
nothing in common between them. It points out that, while the 
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individuals are independent in respect of their individuality, they 
possess many qualities in common with one another, which goes to 
indicate that they have a common nature. This seems, at first sight, 
to lead to the tenet of Vedanta, but when the argument advanced 
against that system itself is taken into consideration a very different 
result is reached. The argument proceeds in the following manner : — 

‘ ‘ The self cannot create the self. That means that Advaitism cannot explain, 
without some duality to help, how the all-in-all gave rise to itself, or to the other-than- 
itself. Again, has the Advaita doctrine any evidence to prove its truth ? It may 
have it, or it may be its own justification. In the former case, the evidence brings 
in a duality ; in the latter, Advaitism is condemned as unproved, as nothing can be its 
own proof 

If Vedanta calls in the aid of Maya, Jainism declares it to be 
out of court, on the ground that that which does- not exist has no 
right to be heard, or introduced. Nor does it allow Vedanta to open 
its mouth to formulate an argument in reply, since that would be 
the recognition of the objector whose argument is to be met. Fur- 
ther, as two or more irreconcilable attributes cannot inhere in one 
substance, and since the attributes of consciousness and life are incon- 
sistent with the nature of Maya, which is java, it follows that there 
are more substances than one in existence. 

Vedanta, on the other hand, might retort that two or more 
substances possessing any attributes in common cannot be granted. 
The six substances must possess existence in common, in order to 
exist. They must, therefore, owe their origin to one and the same 
source, which alone is the real substance that exists. 

To this Jainism might again object on the ground that if we 
grant a single substance of an unchanging nature as pure, quality- 
less existence, it is inconceivable how attributes and modifications 
can possibly arise from or in it. In reply to this, Vedanta points out 
that the attributes and qualities exist for perception alone and in- 
here in the intellect, not in things or substances. This, however, 
brings us back only to the point from which we started ; because the 
intellect and the attributes which appertain to or inhere in it must 
both possess some kind of substantiveness in order to exist ; and the 

* An Introduction to Jainism by N. Rangaji. 
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moment this is conceded, there is no escape from the dictum of the 
Jaina philosophy and its six realities. 

Vedanta now takes refuge behind the nature of Maya which it 
describes as inconceivable and for ever beyond the reach of the intel- 
lect. But this is really tantamount to throwing up the brief, for no 
one has a right to preach what is inconceivable to him. Now, if the 
Vedantist maintain that he understands what he is talking about, 
ceases to be incomprehensible; but if he say that he has not 
been able to comprehend it, then he is talking of things which 
he does not understand, and has no right to be heard. 

For similar reasons, Jainism is not prepared to accept the 
doctrine of those who say that consciousness arises from moment to 
moment. If this were true, it would follow that the mind is formed 
from successive sensations received from external objects, or is 
generated from time to time. i.c.. in each moment, afresh. 

“ This is met by pointing out that on this theory, the mind that determines upon 
killing an animal is not the mind that kills it the next m ment ; hence this latter com- 
mits the act without any motive and respon.sibility. And, further, the mind that 
has to suffer the consequences of this sin is neither the mind that planned tne act 

nor the one that executed the plan If knowledge consists of passing sensations 

without the ' unity of apperception ' to connect them, there can be no recognition. 

We next come to Buddhism, whose philosophy lays all the stress 
it can on the notion of a perpetual “ becoming.” This system is also 
one-sided. Its conception of becoming is magni'^icent, but in the 
absence of true being, must ever remain incomplete. Bergson's 
philosophy, which has stirred modern thought so much, for the most 
part follows the Buddhistic notion of ” becoming.” It maintains 
that the whole universe is a flux or system of different activities or 
processes from whose operation arise all kinds of forms. The latter 
are also activities, though of a less intense type. These activities 
are further inconceivable in themselves, for they are processes, and 
therefore, inaccessible to the intellect. Their nature is only felt in 
intuition, not conceived in thought. The view presented is that of an 
universe which is the resultant of certain eternal processes— a per- 
petual becoming, with nothing permanent, fixed or stable about it. 

* in Introduction to Jainism by N. Rarigaji. 
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As for the merit of the doctrine, it is unquestionably true, in so 
far as it points out the fact that all material phenomena are con“ 
stantly undergoing change ; but how can a system whose very foun- 
dation is beyond the reach of thought ever yield satisfaction to the 
rational intellect ? If the right intuition * be wanting, how is its lack 
to be made up ? Mr. Hugh S. R. Elliot, the author of “Modern Science 
and the Illusions of Professor Bergson,"' denies that every one pos- 
sesses that kind of intuition which enables one to realize the truth of 
this philosophy ; and he is probably not the only one who holds that 
opinion. The question is, how is he to be met ? That the philosophy 
is true is no answer, since it has to be proved, before assent can be 
given to its accuracy. This is not the only difficulty with the ad- 
vocates of the philosophy of Change. How is a universe to be con- 
structed, in Time and Space, from pure becoming ? In what way, 
again, do the different processes differ from one another ? Have 
they no fixed types of their own ? What, again, is recollection, 
and who exercises it, and how ? Further, how comes it that the flux 
happens to have selected a direction which is fraught with pain and 
misery to the untold millions of individuals who appear on its surface 
in the course of its unceasing, unending, and apparently aimless 
journey ? What is the goal which it is marching towards ? 

Such are the difficulties which arise in the path of the philo- 
sophers of change, who have nothing else but pure becoming at 
the root of the world -process. If they will only reflect sufficiently 
on the nature of the problem, they will not fail to perceive that 
it is clearly impossible to construct a material world without 

* It is, indeed, too bold a claim to attempt to found philosophy on intuition. The fact 
is that except where it is taken to mean omniscience, or other higher kinds of knowledge, 
such as pure or super-clairvoyance, the claim to the possession of which can be easily 
tested, intuition is no argument nor a guarantee against self-deception. In ordinary 
cases it is merely synonymous with a sense of inner conviction, all the more vague, 
unreasoning and unreliable because not proceeding from intellectual determination. 
If such random flashes of native wit could be accepted as furnishing accurate data 
for human guidance, every lunatic would have a right to fill the chair of philosophy or 
to rank as a patron of science. There must be a guarantee against self-deception in 
the declarant, and no guarantee is good enough from a man who is not able to remove 
the element of vagueness from his own convictions. 
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positin^^, in the first instance, certain kinds of constant units, par- 
ticles or atoms, from whose combination bodies could be made. 
For a process by itself is nothin*? — a movement without anything 
that moves ! Becoming and change are equally impossible in the 
absence of a material substratum, or basis, in which they might in- 
here. Thus, where there is nothing to proceed or pass from one state 
to another, there can be no process, becoming or changing there, 
and the only harvest one can hope to gather from this kind of sowing 
is a whirlwind of wordy abstractions. The beautiful simile of the 
flame of a lamp which the Enlightened One, as ^Buddha was called 
by his followers, employed to illustrate his philosophy, is only valu- 
able in relation to forms ; it is utterly misleading in the department 
of substance the absence of which would be fatal to the very existence 
of things. For while it is true that the universe is a changing, shift- 
ing panorama like the flame of a lamp, in which luminous particles 
are being constantly replaced by others of their kind, it is also 
true that no change whatsoever is ever known to or can possi- 
bly occur in respect of the ultimate basis of all change^ them- 
selves. As Jainism points out, every substance is characterised 
by the threefold phenomenon of origination, destruction and conti- 
nuation at one and the same time. Of these, the first two ap- 
pertain to form without which no substance can ever be found to 
exist- in nature, and the last is the characteristic of the substantial 
aspect of things. For instance, in a gold ring there is origination 
of ringness and destruction of the previous form— bar-ness, lump-ness, 
and the like— accompanied by the continuation of gold as gold 
throughout, that is both when existing in the form of a bar, or lump, 
as well as in that of the ring. We must, therefore, concede that 
pure becoming, or change, is utterly inadequate and insufficient as a 
’Cause of the world-process. 

The Jaina view of the nature of reality (substance) is well de- 
scribed by Mr. V. R. Gandhi, who, speaking at a meeting of the East 
India Association (London), on May the 21st, 1900, observed 

** Noumenon and phenomenon are not two separate existences, but only two 
modes of our looking upon the full contents of a thing, pajt of which is known and 
part unknown to us now. The fallacy in the popular mind in reference to these terms 
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s that of confoundinj!^ logical distinction^ with an actual separation. In the Buddhist 
view nothing is permanent. Transitoriness is the only reality. As Professor 
Oldenberg says : ‘ The speculation of the Brahmans apprehended being in all being, 

that of the Buddhists becoming in all apparent being.' 

** The Jainas, on the contrary, consider being and becoming as two different 
and complementary ways of our viewing the same thing. Reality in the Jaina view 
is a permanent subject of changing states. To be, to stand in relation, to be active, 
to act upon other things, to obey law, to be a cause, to be a permanent subject of 
states, to be the same today as yesterday, to be identical in spite of varying acti- 
vities, these are the Jaina conceptions of reality. Mere becoming is as much an 
abstraction as mere being. In short, being and becoming are complements of the 
full notion of a reality. 

This is also the reply which Jainism gives to Vedanta concern- 
ing the nature of existence. Pure ‘ existence ’ is a logical abstraction, 
and can exist by itself only in thought. In actual life, existence 
means to subsist with reference to material, place, time and qualities; 
but that only means to co-exist with other things. 

In this manner does Jainism pull down the structure of different 
philosophies with its ruthless logic. But has it anything to offer us 
itself ^n return for the damage it does to our beliefs ? Yes, it has ; 
and that which it offers us is not only free from the faults which it 
points out in other systems, but is also the only satisfactory explanation 
of things and facts of experience which rational thought can accept. 

Jainism points out that all the above schools of thought have 
fallen into error on account of their one-sidedness. They only look 
at things from one particular point of view, and ignore all others. 
This is not the way to deal with the living Reality, which overflows 
speculation on all sides. Hence, if any one wishes to get hold of 
the whole truth, he must first put himself in different attitudes to 
study things from all possible points of view. This particular method 
of study, called anekdnta, is the one which Jainism itself adopts. 
With its aid it not only points out the element of truth in all other 
religions, but also rectifies their errors. It gives us a many-sided, 
and, therefore, the necessarily true, view of things. It says 

“The idea is not true ; also the individual is not true. But they are both true 
from different points of view. When the speaker lays stre.ss on the one, he is speak- 

*See The Jaina Philosophy, App., pp. 20 and 21. 
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ing of the many with only an implication. If the many are to the front, the one 
is not ignored but referred to only as secondary. The truth is neither in the one, 
nor in the many ; but it lies in the one in the many, or the many in the one. 
Every individual implies an idea, and every idea presuppases the individuals. Exis- 
tence as well as knowledge are governed by this relativity. Being possessed of the 
qualities of existence, all things are one. So again looking at the modifications, or 
considering the differences due to material, place, time, and quality, it is manifest 
that everything is different from everything else. Transferring the same idea to 
modern philosophy, the subject is the origin of all knowledge, because he is the one 
in the many, and thus he it is that makes the many possible. Exactly the same 
consideration applies to the objects that give the subject all its contents. ' The 
subject differs from the objects by the rationality, and the objects are different 
from the subject by their Satswaroop, or the quality of being, ’-this is not tenable, 
since the subject also is characterised by the tiatsumf'oop. The difference would deprive 
both the knower and the known of their reality. If the knower is without iSaiia 
the known would be non-existent. If the known is Asat, the knower, who is con- 
stituted by the known, would also become Asat. So in reality or Satta, there is no 
disparity between the subject and the object. The difference is only kathanchit, i.c., 
here, from the standpoint of rationality residing in the one and materiality residing 
in the many."^ 

It is this view which we have been elaborating in the preceding 
pages, and there can be no doubt but that this is also the view which 
accounts for the element of incompatibility and discord in different 
religions. For instance, we can see that the final truth of the 
Advaita Vedanta is the same as that of the Jaina Siddhanta, not- 
withstanding that they are opposed to each other in many other 
things. This is due to the fact that Advaitism confines itself to the 
point of view of abstraction, totally ignoring all others, while 
Jainism is comprehensive and all-embracing They both teach that 
the Atman and Paramatman are one ; both maintain that the essence 
is only one ; but Jainism, more scientific and exact as it is in giving 
expression to the culminating thought, rightly adds, ‘ when looked 
at from the standpoint of abstraction. ' The addition of these eight 
words would make the teaching of Vedanta acceptable to the world 
at large which at present derides it. For as a concrete thing, spirit 
is not an unit, but a sum, the infinite. Vedanta would be wrong if it 
adhered to the popular import of the word ‘one*; Dualism would be 
false if it professed to teach a multiplicity of ‘ sums.’ 

* An in traduction to Jainism by N. Rangaji. 
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Applying these observations to the question of the unity or 
multiplicity of souls, we may say that both Dualism and Advaitism 
are right from 'their respective standpoints, but they only express 
partial truth. Life when conceived as Existence is one; but many 
when thought of in reference to the individuals through which it 
manifests itself. A recent work on Jainism puts the case fairly 
when it says : 

“ Here some one might choose to ridicule this theory, by observing that if 
Atman can become Paramatman, then it means that the Jainas believe, not in one God, 
but in many. In answer to this, it must be borne in mind that the Jainas are the fol- 
lowers not of Aikanta, but of Anekanta. Their belief is not that God is absolutely one 
or many. According to Jaina principles, from one point of view, God is one, but from 
another, he is not only many, but infinite. With reference to His Svahhava orSvarupa 
(Omniscient and Perfect status). He is one, but as regards the Atmans in which that 
perfect status has been manifested. He is infinite. In reality, Jainism does not worship 
any particular individuality, but that Perfect, Pure and Good status in which Atman 
exists as All-knowing, All-seeing, All-powerful, All-happy and Vitraga. In J ainism 
prominence is given not to individuality, but to the status in which Atman becomes 
Paramatman, and that status, whatever may be the number of souls individually, is 
identically the one and the same.’"* 

Jainism, thus, starts from the reality of the essence as well as 
the individual, and leads us to the highest heights of truth, without 
destroying either. From the point of view of the one (abstraction), the 
many are transitory, hence, in a sense, illusory ; but from that of the 
latter, the one is only seated distributively among them. How would 
a redeemed Soul feel ? -is a question which can be answered by com- 
bining the two points of view, since a Saved One would possess perfect 
knowledge. He would, then, know Himself to be the enjoyer of a 
TStatus which, as such, is only one and indivisible, but which is all the 
same enjoyed by all those who have been redeemed. This, then, is 
the true definition of Brahman or the Absolute, as some people insist 
on calling It. 

The word Brahman is usually employed to indicate existence or 
consciousness ; but reflection shows that existence and consciousness 


*See “ An Insight into Jainism.** 
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are pure abstractions of thought, like fluidity, manhood, or any other 
abstract quality. We are in the habit of abstracting away the 
<}ualities found in common among a number of individuals or things, 
forgetting that, apart from thought, they are not capable of existing 
by themselves. Just as fluidity is inconceivable as existing by 
itself and independently of a liquid or fluid material, so are not 
existence and consciousness capable of existing apart from beings. and 
things. The fact is that qualities can only inhere in substances, and 
substances are only bundles of qualities. It is not permissible to 
make a separation between them in thought. Hence, the moment we 
make a division between jnana (the quality of consciousness) and the 
jnani (a conscious being, or knower), we deprive the two terms of 
existence, and render them incapable of entering into relations with 
each other. 

Suppose we start from the proposition that jnana is a separate 
thing from the y/iam. Then either the J/lani was ignorant prior to 
his ‘picking up’ the quality of jnana, or was a ‘knowing being. ^ 
But if the latter, jnana adds nothing to his being, and may be ignor- 
ed. If the former, he was ignorant either by nature, or in conse- 
quence of being permeated with the quality of ignorance. If we now 
say that he was ignorant because of his nature, he can never subse- 
quently become illumined ; but if we say that his ignorance was the 
result of the assimilation of the quality of ignorance, he must be 
considered to be a jnani, in the first instance. 

Moreover, jnana, when separated from the jnani can only exist 
either as a knower or as an object of knowledge. But in the former 
case, its separation from the Jnam is imaginary ; and in the latter, 
it loses its characteristics and becomes objectified into bodies and 
relations which constitute knowledge only when they are cognized 
by a knowing being. Hence, the actual separation of jnana and 
jnani can only result in the destruction of both. 

We must, therefore, say that jivas are many, though they all 
manifest the one and the same essence. When we look at the num- 
ber of individuals, attention is directed to the many, but to the ond 
when we look at the Essence. 
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This is precisely the view which is taken of Godhood in the 
book of Genesis. In the 26th verse of the first chapter of that book 
it is said 


“ And God said, Let ms make man in our image, after our likeness/’ 

The italicized words are quite significant. As if to remove all 
possibility of mistake and misunderstanding, the author again refers 
to the subject in the 22nd verse of the third chapter, where the 
Lord God is made to say ; 

Behold the man is become as one of us ** 

The words 'as one of us ’ are too significant to be ignored, and 
unerringly point to the idea of God being pluralistic in nature. If we 
were to put it in the figurative speech of mysticism we should have 
to say that Godhood is like a great Mountain of Light consisting of an 
infinity of smaller Lights, all interpenetrating one another, and, thus, 
presenting manyness in the one and oneness in the many. Even the 
serpent tempts Adam and Eve by promising them the status of Gods 
(Genesis, iii. 5). 

So far as Islam is concerned, we have already shown, in our 
third chapter, that the concept of Allah is thatof unity in multiplicity, 
whether we trace the word to Al-lah, or regard it as a contraction of 
Al-ilah ; for the former signifies a hidden Flame i.e., Consciousness, 
which is pluralistic in form, though singular in essence; and the latter 
is. on the face of it, a plurality of Knowing Lights. The same is the 
case with the word God, which, as the Imperial Dictionary shows, 
originally conveyed a pluralistic idea of Divinity. 

Turning to Zoroastrianism, we find the same idea of a pluralistic 
Godhead. The Ahuras are many as well as one, according to the 
Holy Scriptures of the Parsis. Commenting upon the idea of God, 
Mr. E, Edward writes in the Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics 
(vol. vi. pp. 291 and 292) 

“The ahuras . . . seem to have gradually gained in prestige, and, apparently at a 
very early epoch, one of them had become the Ahura par excellence.*' 

Mr. Edward’s idea of a progressive monotheism is naturally 
based on the notion of evolution from a state of savageness to one of 
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civilization ; but this is hardly tenable in the light of our knowledge, 
especially as there is a complete explanation of the idea of plurality 
inseparable from the nature of Divinity. We not only find the 
pluralistic conception of God in almost all the religions of the world, 
but also the significant number 24 expressly mentioned in several of 
them. Even Zoroastrianism, which undoubtedly inspired many a 
prophet of the Old Testament fame, gives the precise number of Gods 
as four and twenty. These are not to be confounded with purely 
mythological gods, which are mere personifications of the aspects of 
the soul, as we saw in the analysis of the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, 
but are to be taken as explained in Jainism. 

Modern writers generally fall into error in understanding the 
doctrines of religion, because they have little or no idea of its basic 
principles. Hence, they only see the personifications of constella- 
tions and stars everywere in all gods. Prof. Cumont takes these 
24 Gods to be the 24 stars, outside the Zodiac, ‘ twelve in the northern 
and twelve in the southern hemisphere, which being sometimes 
visible, sometimes invisible become the judges of the living and the 
dead.' According to Zimmern, they are the twenty-four constellations 
which are set in circles round the polar stars, as the 24 Spiritual 
Kings of the book of Revelation are set round the Throne. To this 
Moulton objects as follows (Early Zoroastrianism, p, 402) 

* ' This may or may not convince us. But what does he mean when he goes on 
to remark that these 24 signs are ‘ of course ’ 24 divisions of the Zodiac ? . . , Diodorus 
expressly says these were outside the Zodiac, and Zimmern 's remark implies that they 
are not far from the poles. " 


To our thinking, the word Ahura Mazdah, when used in the 
singular number, denotes either the Supreme Status or the Siddha 
Atmans, ithe ‘ Blessed Ones,' taken collectively ; and in the plural 
form, the 24 glorious Tirthamkaras. This is evident from Yasna 
xxviii. 9 which reads: 

“ With these bounties, O Ahura, may we never provoke your wrath, 0 Mazdah 
and Right and Best thought, ... Ye are they that are;mightiest to 'advance desires 
and Dominion of Blessings. ” --{Early Zoroaatrianiam, p. 346.) 
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The same idea underlies the teaching in Yasna li. 20 

** Your blessings shall ye give us, all ye that are one in will, with whom Right, 
Good Thought, Piety and Mazdah (are one), according to promise, giving your aid 
when worshipped with reverence.” 

The idea of God, thus, is that of perfection, which any number 
of soiils may attain to, though no particular individual has an exclu- 
sive right to that high and sublime status. The popular fallacy in this 
respect lies in the personification of a status as a being, and in con- 
foupding the ideal with the individuals who bring it into realization. 

The above is well expressed in the Bible, in the memorable 
words of John, the divine, as one seated on the throne from which 
proceed thunder and lightnings,* and which is surrounded by four 
and twenty seats on which sit the twenty-four Elders, all robed in 
white and wearing crowns of gold. This represents the sublime 
status of the twenty-four Tirthamkaras in whom the one Living 
Essence is most fully and perfectly manifested. It is the idea 
of the ‘ One in the Twenty-four.’ Then follows that of the ‘ Twenty- 
four in the One,’ which is described as follows 

” When those beasts give glory and honour and thanks to him who is seated 
on the throne, who liveth for ever and ever, the four and twenty elders fall down 
before him that sat on the throne, and worship him that liveth for ever and ever, 
and cast their crowns before the throne saying. Thou art worthy, O Lord, to receive 
glory and honour and power, for thou hast created all things, and for thy pleasure 
they are and were created.” 

The four beastst with eyest in both directions are the four 
classes of living beings, that is, those whose bodies are made of the four 

* Thunder and lightnings signify the explosive nature of life. 

t Of the four beasts alluded to here, the lion and the eagle point at once to their 
respective types, since the lion walks on earth, and, therefore, represents the earth- 
bodied fivas, while the eagle flics in the air and thus points to the air-bodied. Of the 
remaining two the one with the face of a man is typical of the element of fire 
because the sun may be regarded as the symbol and source of this element, and it 
is always painted to repre.=ent the face of a man. This leaves the calf to be explained. 
Now, the calf is not only the young of the cow, but also of the marine mammalia, 
€.(/. , the whale (Imperial Dictionary) ; hence, it is typical of the water-bodied 
creatures. 

X The metaphor of * eyes ’ is also to be found in Hindu Mythology. Indra, the 
god of the thunder- bolt , is said to have committed adultery .with Ahalya, the wife of 
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different kinds of matter, namely, the air-bodied, the fire-bodied, the 
water- bodied, and the earth- bodied . The six wings of each of these 
beasts have a reference to the descending and ascending arcs of 
Time, c^Wedi Avasarpini and Utsarpini, respectively. The aras (spokes) 
of which there are six on each arc, constitute the divisions of time 
in which the four kinds of iivas undergo different kinds of experi- 
ences, on account of the changes of Time. 

After this brief prelude, we may proceed to consider the nature 
of the part assigned to the twenty-four Elders in the Apocalyptic 
drama. The worshipping of the one, that is, the Essence of Being or 
Life, is the symbol of the recognition of its divinity and of \ its one- 
ness in all the twenty-four Perfected Souls. Hence the idea conveyed 
is that of the One-ness of Life, as distinguished from the twenty-four 
Perfect Beings in whom it is manifested. Lest some pious but 
unthinking Christian be inclined to think that the one on the throne 
is the Jesus of the Gospels, we desire to add that an histoihcal Jesus 
is nowhere to be found in this drama, but the Redeemed Soul may be 
said to be the Lamb whose conquest is described in the subsequent 
chapters of the Apocalypse. Hence, Jesus* and, in general, every aspir- 

his spiritual preceptor, Gautama, for which he was punished with a thousand disgra«’e- 
ful marks all over his body. These marks were, however, subsequently changed into 
eyes, which, according to Mr. W. J. Wilkins, the author of ‘ Hindu Mythology,’ ‘ came 
to be regarded, by the ignorant, as marks of his omniscience. ' The interpretation of 
this myth gives us, in a few words, the nature of Life and the effect of its manifes- 
tation in matter. Indra is Life, the god who hold.s in his hands thunder and lightning. 
He is ever- joyous and fond of Soma, the intoxicating nectar of bliss. Ahalya is the 
wife of Gautama, the sage, who is an impersonation of wisdom, ?.c., intellect. The 
wife of the intellect is matter, since the intellect primarily only deals with matter 
and form. The word Ahalya means night, Le., darkness, as well as unploughed 
soil, and is thus suggestive of matter. Therefore, the mythological adultery of Indra 
with Ahalya only signifies the entry of Life into matter, in consequence of which jivas 
appear as ugly spots on the body of Indra. These /iras subsequently evolve out self- 
consciousness. in the course of spiritual evolution ; hence the di.sgraceful marks are 
changed into ‘ eyes ’ on the body of the god. Mr. Wilkins’ observation about the 
ignorance of those who regard these ‘ eyes ’ as marks of Indra’s Omniscience need.s 
no further comment. 

* As a matter of fact, John employs the word ' Jesus ’ in the Book of Revelation 
in the sense of the Conquering Soul. 
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ing Soul may be said to be represented by the Lamb, who unseals the 
Book of Life, written inside and at the back, ie., in the matter of 
the spinal marrow, and sealed with the seven chakras (psychic centres) 
of yoga. 

In the state of mokska, then, the Soul is rid of the material 
body^ and robed in its natural garment of bliss, which enables it to 
recognize its one-ness with Life, and yet retain its individuality as 
that of the Conquering Jiva, As such, it rises up to the topmost part 
of the universe, called the Siddha Sila, and resides there for ever, free 
from transmigration, i.e., the liability to repeated births and 
deaths. 

The storehouse of unevolved jivas is the region called nigoda 
where an infinite number of them exist from all eternity. The 
nigoda-souli^ are also found in other parts of the universe. 

The nigoda is the portion of the universe situated below the 
hells. Here evolution is almost at a stand-still, and is proceeding so 
slowly as to be almost imperceptible. From this condition jivas are 
constantly passing into the higher states of evolution. A jiva in 
this state is almost unconscious of himself. 

Jims in nigoda exist in two forms : either as group-souls, which 
have a common mouth, or as separate individuals. Some of these 
after entering into higher forms of evolution again fall back into the 
condition of nigoda and are called itara nigoda. These are the souls 
who are said to go to the ‘outer darkness,' in the language of the 
Bible. 


*Cf. “1 Esdras saw upon the mount Sion a great multitude whom I could not 
number, and they all praised the lord with son^js. And in the|midst of them there was 
a younjr man of a high stature, taller than all the *re.st and upon every one of their 
heads he set crowns, and was more exalted ; whereat I marvelled greatly. So I 
asked the angel, and said, What are these, my lord ? He answered and said unto 
me. These be they that have put off the mortal clothing, and put on the immortal, and 
have confessed the name of God : now are they crowned, and receive palms. Then 
said 1 unto the angel, What young man is he that setteth crowns upon them, and giveth 
them palms in their hands? So he answered and said unto me, It is the Son of God, 
whom they have confessed in the world.*' — Jewish Apocrypha : II Esdras, Hhap ii. 
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In the diagram on page 498 is given the map of the universe, 
showing the nigoda and the siddha Hla. The following description of 
the latter place is given in the Scripture* : 

"‘Twelve yojanaa shove the VI mana Sarvartha is the place c’dWed lahatprafj- 
hhnra, which has the form of an umbrella : where the perfected souls ic^o. It is 
45,00,000 yojanas long, and as many broad, and it is somewhat more than three times 
as many in circumference. Its thickness is eight yajanas, it is greatest in the middle, 
and decreases towards the margin, till it is thinner than the wing of a fly. 

“This place, by nature pure, consisting of white gold, resembles in form an open 
umbrella, as has been said by the best of Jinas. Above it is a pure bles.sed place 
called Sita which is white like a concK-shell, the rt/iTcrt^-stone, and Kioula dowers ; 
a yojrrnn thence is the end of the world. There, at the top of the world, reside the 
blessed perfected souls, rid of all transmigration, and arrived at the excellent state of 
perfection. They have no visible form, they consist of life throughout, and they 
are developed into knowledge and faith, they have crossed the boundary of the 
Samsara and reached the excellent state of perfection." 

It is to be observed that the form of the Loka/. asha, as describ- 
ed in the diagram, is necessarily given on the high and unimpeach- 
able authority of the all-knowing Perfect Ones themselves Those 
who have no faith in Their Word need not accept it as correct ; but 
it is eSvSentially a matter of geography which depends more on testi- 
mony than logic. For the theologian, the matter is not only not open 
to dispute, but concluded by authority, since almost all religions 
regard the Microcosm (the body of man) as a copy of the Macro- 
cosm (the universe). 

The central region, called the madhgalaka, is not to be taken as 
confined to our world alone. It includes a large number of vast ‘ con- 
tinents ’ and ‘seas,’ such s,s the Jambu-Dvipa, the Luvatid Samudva, 
and the like, lying one after another in an. unbroken succession. 
Modern thinkers have found it difficult to identify the.se ‘ conti- 
nents ’ and ‘ seas,' and failing to understand the text, have jumped 
to the conclusion that the Jainas were hopelessly ignorant of geo- 
graphy. The fact, however, is that the text refers to the principal 
divisions of the universe, and is not confined to our little globe, 
though the latter is also included in the central division called the 
Jambu-Dvtpa. 

^ The Sacred Books of the East, vol. xJv. pp. 211-212. 
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MAP OF THE LOKA.-(The Universe.) 



Explanation of fi^rures in the diagram : — 

1. Five Anuttaras. 2. Nine Anudishas, 3. Nine Graiveyakas. 

16 fl. Saudharma. 2. Eshana. 3. Sanata. 4. Mahendra. 5. Brahma. 6. Brahmottra. 
Celestiai-I 7. Lantava. 8, Kapishta. 9. Shukra. 10. Mahashukra. 11. Shatara. 
Regions. I 12. Sahasrara. 13. Anata. 14. Pranata. 15. Arana. 16. Achyuta. 
i. Kharabhaga. ii Pankabhaga. 

7 Nether/ 1. Dhamma. 2. Vansha. 3. Megha. 4. Anjana. 6. Aristha. 6. Maghvi. 
Regions./ 7. Maghvi. For a different set ofj names of the seven Hells, see ante^ p. 
192, footnote. 
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Below the rmdhyaloka are the hells, seven in number, which are 
situated above the nigoda, one on the top of another ; and above it, 
sixteen heavens, on eight storeys, -where pain and misery are the 
least known Above these are higher celestial regions— graivey alas, 
aniidishas and a7iuttaras~where all but perfect happiness prevails ; 
and above these is the holy Siddha which is the abode of Those 
who have reached the other shore. . The whole of the region below 
this Abode of Gods is the region of transmigration, known as samsiVn. 
which is to be crossed with the aid of the Teacher’s Word. 

To revert to the nature of the soul, jiva or spirit is a substance 
whose function is to know ; and, as shown in an earlier chapter, 
every soul is endowed by nature with a capacity for infinite know- 
ledge and bliss. As such, every unredeemed soul is like a contracted 
aspect of knowledge and joy— an idea-rhythm, or globule of wisdom, 
charged with bliss. It is not made of matter, though being a sub- 
stance it cannot be altogether 'immaterial' 

As regards its dimensions, the soul is an expanding and contract- 
ing substance, and has no fixed size of its own prior to the attain- 
ment of salvation. It is obvious that the soul cannot be smaller than 
its physical body, for in that case it will not be able to feel the 
bodily affections as its own. This will be readily agreed to if we 
take into consideration the proposition that pleasure and pain being 
affections of the ego it is impossible to feel either in a place which 
is not pervaded by the souL If it be said that a mental message is 
received by the soul from the seat of the trouble, then the reply is 
that there will be no feeling of pleasure or pain on such an assump- 
tion ; for just as it is impossible for a man to experience the actual 
sensation of burning and physical pain on the receipt of a message 
that his house is on fire, however much he might be distressed by the 
piece of information mentally, in the same way and precisely for the 
same reasons it is not possible for the soul to experience pleasure or 
pain in a place where it is not. And, lastly, even if it be assumed 
that physical pain could be caused by the message, then the feeling 
would be confined to the substance of the soul itself, and thus to the 
cavity of the heart or wherever else the soul might be located, but 
not at the seat of the trouble. Actual experience, however, demon- 
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strates only too clearly that the feeling of pain is not confined to any 
particular locality in the organism, but may be experienced all over 
the body. This unmistakably proves the pervasion of the whole body 
by the soul. 

A possible objection to this view is that because our sensations 
are felt successively and not simultaneously, therefore, the soul can- 
not be present in every part of the body. But there is no force in it ; 
for the succession of sensations arises from and is due to the fact 
that exclusive attention to any particular part of the system affects 
the sensitivity of the soul in other parts, rendering it insensitive to 
other stimuli for the time being. If it be said now that the sensiti- 
vity of the soul is not affected by exclusive attention being paid to 
any particular sensation, but that the succession is due to the barrier 
of the mind which can only be crossed by the centripetal impulses 
one by one, then there ought to be no limit to the number of ' inter- 
viewers ' with the soul on the other side of the mental bar, for the 
barrier being once crossed, there is no further obstacle to prevent 
these ‘ visitors * from the without from joining one another and pre- 
senting themselves, hand in hand, to the will. Unless, therefore, the 
will itself become impervious to all except the sensory stimulus to 
which it may be attending at the time, it should take conscious 
notice of all those affections which arise together simultaneously, 
that is, at one and the same time. But since this is never known to 
take place in actual experience, the argument conclusively proves 
our proposition. 

It will be further observed that the function of the mind in the 
economy of life, is not of making the soul feel the sensory stimulus 
in a place where it is not, as some persons maintain, for that would 
be tantamount to a mental fiction pure and simple, but of summon- 
ing any particular excitation, at will, into the centre of the most in- 
tensely conscious part of the field , diverting it from its normal path 
where it would have invariably exhausted itself in the shape of a 
motor discharge. 

When a sensory impulse is called up by the mind, it travels 
along a nervous loop— if we may so call the arrangement which con- 
nects the system of what are technically known as direct reflexes 
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with the mechanism of the mind— and is then subjected to a deli- 
berative analysis, more or less elaborate according to the develop- 
ment of the individual. This happens only in those beings who are 
endowed with a mind ; in the lower animals which are not so endowed, 
and which cannot, therefore, pause, postpone, deliberate, compare, 
or nicely weigh one motive against another, the movement at once 
passes through the predetermined channels of reflexes into a motor 
discharge, resulting in the contraction of a muscle. Such animals 
cannot exercise any choice, and are fatally condemned to perform 
the prescribed action, except that their reflex movements are subject 
to the feelings of pleasure and pain which accompany sensation, 
unpleasant sensations setting the organs of flight into motion and 
pleasant ones inclining the organism to seek a repetition of the 
experience. This shows that the mind is an instrument of selec- 
tion in regard to the movement to be executed, and of analysis 
with regard to the movement received, permitting or checking its 
natural reflexes or substituting others for them, at will, at the 
same time. The objection therefore fails in its entirety, and we 
must, accordingly, conclude that the soul is not confined to any 
particular locality in the body, but pervades every part of it within 
its periphery. 

Now, since the body is not constant, but a thing which grows 
from small dimensions, it follows that the soul cannot have a perma- 
nent size of its own so long as it is involved in transmigration. This 
amounts to saying that the soul is an expanding and contracting sub- 
stance ; it begins from a microscopical size in the female womb and 
goes on expanding with its body till it attain its full proportions. 
Finally, that is, at the end of each earthly life, it is contracted again 
into the seed of the next incarnation to undergo the expanding process 
once more. Thus does the jiva continue to expand and contract in its 
different bodies, in the course of transmigration, till nirvana be reached. 

The Hindu philosopher, Ramanuja, possibly takes the same view 
when he says : — 

* ‘ The souls and matter are aaatya or unreal, which again means, that they are 
subject to modification which is necessarily an element of impurity. In the case of 
souls, this modification takes the form of expansion or contraction of intelligence." — 
Sri Ramanujachlrya by T. R. Chariar, p. 58. 
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It is not uninteresting to note that the anicent Greeks and Ro- 
mans held the soul to be an expanding and contracting entity. It is 
said in “ The Conflict between Religion and Science ” by J. W. Draper 
(chap, v) 

“The Pagan Greeks and Romans believed that the spirit of man resembles his 
bodily form, varying its appearance with her variations, and growing with its growth.” 

This view was accepted by the primitive Christianity :~ 

^‘The primitive Christians whose conceptions of a future life and of heaven and 
hell, tlie abodes of the blessed and the sinful, were far more vivid than those of their 
pagan predecessors, accepted and intensified these ancient ideas.”— Ibid., chap. v. 

Concerning the locus of the soul, the following passage which 
occurs in Maher’s Psychology is full of interest for us : 

“ There has been much discussion among philosophers, Ancient and Modern, 
regarding the precise part of tlie body to be assigned as the ‘seat' of the soul. 
Some have located it in the heart, others in the head, others in various portions 
of the brain. . . The hopelessly conflicting state of opinion on the question would 
seem to be due to the erroneous but widely prevalent view, that the simplicity of 
essence or substance possessed by the soul is a spatial simplicity akin to that of a 
mathematical point. As a consequence, fruitless efforts have continually been made 
to discover some general nerve centre, some focus from which lines of communication 
radiate to all districts of the body. The indivisibility, however, of the soul, just as 
that of intelligence and volition, does not consist in the minuteness of a point. The 
soul is an immaterial energy which, though not constituted of separate principles or 
parts alongside of parts, is yet capable of exercising its virtue throughout an extended 
subject. Such a reality does not, like a material entity, occupy different parts of 
space by different parts of its own mass. In scholastic phraseology it was described 
as present throughout tlie body, which it enlivens, not circumscriptive, but definitive ; 
not per eontactum quantitatis but per contactuvi virtutis. Its presence is not that of 
an extended object the different parts of which fill and are circumscribed by corre- 
sponding areas of space, but of an immaterial energ:y exerting its proper activities 
ubiquitously throughout the living body. 

^'The soul is present though in a non-quantitative manner, throughout the 
whole body ; moreover, it is so present everywhere in the entirety of its essence, 
although it may not be capable of ubiquitously therein exercising all its faculties. 

....... Those activities which require a special organ are limited to the 

district occupied by the bodily instrument. In so far as the material subject by the 
limits of which vital activity in general is defined and conditioned increases or dimini- 
shes, the soul may be said in figurative langruage to experience virtual increase or 
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diminution— an expansion or contraction in the sphere and range of its forces ; but 
there is no real quantitative increase in the substance of the soul itself." 

The soul’s ‘ diffusion ’ in the body cannot be compared with any 
other case of diffusion in nature, for the soul is a simple substance 
and altogether devoid of parts. The difficulty that is felt in connec- 
tion with the notion of expansion and contraction of such a simple 
entity lies in the fact that the human mind is almost exclusively 
adapted to deal with quantitative phenomena, and comes to grief 
when endeavouring to picture to itself the extension of that which 
is not composed of different elements and parts. But, as Michael 
Maher, S.J., urges, imagination is no test of possibility. 

The analogy of light may be employed to illustrate the point to 
a certain extent ; for as the sphere of light increases or diminishes, 
according as it is placed in a small room or a big hall, or by the em- 
ployment of different kinds of covers, though they do not in any 
sense affect its diffusion quantitatively, so does the soul expand and 
contract to fill up different bodies. 

That the conception of the living Force or Rhythm should be 
somewhat puzzling to the unphilosophical mind, is but only natural. 
For consciousness is not a thing like a piece of stone or metal, but 
a living and intelligent substance. The question— why should a sub- 
stance perform all these functions ?— is inadmissible. Philosophy is 
only concerned with finding out things as they exist, not with creat- 
ing them to suit the whims of its interlocutors. One might just as 
well ask ; why should matter be inert, space extended, timefleeting, 
and so forth ? The point is not whether the mind can picture a 
simple substance as an extended entity, but whether the soul does 
or does not perform the functions which have been ascribed to it, 
and as to this there can be no doubt but that its ‘ diffusion ’ in the 
body is absolutely essential for the reasons given. 

The size of the jiva in Nirvana is just a little less than that of 
its last earthly body which “falls off’' the soul as the result of severe 
tapoM, leaving the simple essence of life as pure radiant effulgence. 
This resplendent effulgence of Pure Spirit is what has been termed 
the Solar Body by certain mystics, and it retains its size and form 
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permanently, because its complete separation from matter and the 
total elimination of its desires and passions ensure its freedom from 
the liability to expansion and contraction which nature imposes on 
all those that are involved in the ‘wheel of samsara.' 

The idea that the jiva is the pratibimba of Brahman, which 
certain Vedantists entertain, can be true only in so far as it has the 
potentiality of becoming Brahman, not otherwise. But in so far 
as the jiva is a centre of thought, or idea-rhythm, it is the builder 
of its own form, which it makes according to the paramount tenden- 
cies of its character, or disposition Hence the body which it builds 
for itself, is the reflection of its mind. Every creature, in this sense, 
is the pratibimba (reflection) of its own character; but it is im- 
possible to carry this principle any further, except in the sense 
that every jiva enfolds, within its own form, the germ of the divine 
status which will be attained on reaching Nirvana For, if the jivu 
be only a pratibimba of consciousness, how comes it to be endowed 
with consciousness ? Observation certainly does not support the 
supposition of understanding, will and memory in pure reflections 

Passing on to a consideration of the question, whether motion 
be a property of pure spirit, reflection shows that the soul is 
unmoving^ by nature , it can only move from place to place 
with the aid of matter. If the soul were to move about, it would do 
so either because it is its nature to do so, or because it is subject to 
the forces of attraction and repulsion of matter ; but so far as the 
former alternative is concerned, there is absolutely nothing to suggest 
that motion is a characteristic of pure spirit, and in regard to the 
latter, its subjection to the material forces of nature "'is exactly of the 
same sort as that of the insect which is drawn to a magnet because 

* Hindu metaphysicians have recog^nized the fact thac motion is not a characteris- 
tic of the soul They have likened the association of Spirit and Matter to the com- 
panionship of the halt and the blind, the latter representing unconscious matter. In 
Judaism, too, the belief prevails that . motion is no part of the definition of life, but 
an accident connected with it (Guide to the Perplexed by Moses Maimonidea, p. 60). 
Muslim tradition also taught the saime thing when it depicted the unmoving, unchanging 
condition of the immortal whose sight turned away the explorer (Alexander) from the 
Fountain of Immortal Waters in 2^1mlt, the continent that is enshrouded in darkness. 
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it would not give up its hold on a piece of iron filing besmeared with 
honey. There is absolutely nothing to show that the soul, in its 
natural purity, is liable to be influenced by the operation of the physi- 
cal forces of attraction and repulsion to which matter is undoubtedly 
subject. As a matter of fact the soul can override gravitation itself 
in the twinkling of an eye if it be self-conscious. A partial confirms' 
tion of this is to be found in the fact that while lifeles?, unconscious 
things cannot break away from this powerful force, we jump, dance 
and \Valk about in defiance of it, at our merest will. If the 
soul were characterised by motion, the body would never know rest, 
for it cannot separate itself from its occupant whose slightest wish 
suffices to put it in motion. 

It is true that the soul continues in time, but the idea of con- 
tinuity implies motion of a very different kind from that which we 
perform when moving from one place to another. “ To be ” and “ to 
continue to be ” not being the same thing, the difference between 
them is precisely what underlies the idea of continuity ; and consists 
in the discharge of functional activity, which is not taken into account 
in the one case and is mentioned as being repeatedly performed in 
the other. But so far as the nature of the motion implied in the idea 
of continuity is concerned, it is obvious that it cannot be one of trans- 
lation from one place to another, since a function may be discharged 
without necessitating any one’s moving away from any particular 
place. Motion in Time, as a matter of fact, is not to be measured in 
terms of distance in space ; it is a qualitative alternation of ‘moments,' 
or states— intense, less intense, and again intense— which is certainly 
not motion in the spatial sense. But we shall have to say more on 
the subject a little later 

We may make a little halt here to rectify a common error 
into which people unconsciously fall when they try to define 
certain terms. Since the Only purpose which definitions serve is 
to enable us to understand things as they exist, it is clearly of 
the utmost importance to realize the necessity of being very precise 
with them. Where this necessity has been ignored, and inexact 
definitions accepted in place of true description, nothing but confu- 
sion — ofttimes of the worst possible type— has resulted from the 
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error. Buddha’s inability to define Nirvana, of which mention 
will be made again later on, and Shankaracharya's concept of Brahman 
as the Absolute, to become which is the chief desideratum in Ve- 
danta, may be cited in illustration of the point. The modern theologi- 
cal conception of God is the outcome of a similar lapse from precision 
of thought. Definitions fail to serve their purpose when they cease to 
be true to nature, and philosophers only prattle when they talk of pure 
abstractions, as if they could exist by themselves. If philosophically 
inclined dabblers in theology will only bear this in mindv they will very 
soon discover the true light of wisdom dawning upon them, and will 
then speedily realizethatshoutingoneseif hoarse in praise, or condem- 
nation, of misconceived ideas is, in no sense, the path of salvation. 

It is high time that those wh# take pride in belonging to a 
missionary religion did understand the nature of the evil which results 
from the spreading of the ideas and traditions of men, in place of 
the doctrines of religion. It is nothing short of downright wicked- 
ness to implant the seed of ignorance and vague mysticism in the 
minds of men ; and yet this cannot be avoided so long as the teacher, 
or the preacher, as the case may be, only dabbles in high-sounding 
but otherwise empty words. Of the thousands of preachers who 
preach in public, and of the equally large number of those who write 
their doctrines in books, hardly one in a thousand has any idea of 
what the words employed by him signify ; yet, they all, unblushingly 
and shame-facedly, go on discharging a ceaseless torrent of rhetoric 
in the supposed interests of their presumably defenceless god whose 
cause, they seem to imagine, requires such a vast army of champions 
to defend ! Most uf them, when asked to define their concept cf 
God, lose their footing on the terra firma of relevant sense, and 
begin to flounder in the quagmire of metaphysical nonsense. If this 
is the case with the teachers themselves, what must be the plight of 
their ‘ victims ’? The notion of the Absolute which Vedanta and certain 
other systems of thought persist in positing as the sole existent reality 
is a fair instance of the confusion resulting from want of discrimina- 
tion between a mental abstraction and concrete things. Regarded 
as pure existence, it is merely a quality of substance, and not a sub- 
stance or thing itself. As such, it is impossible that it can exist by 
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itself, for qualities only inhere in substances and substances are but 
bundles of qualities. If it were otherwise,, we should have existence 
existing apart from all other qualities. But this is absurd ; for exist- 
ence would not then pertain to anything but itself, which would 
make all other qualities and things nonest. Existence itself would 
also then become a featureless quality of nothing whatsoever, and, 
in the absence of different substances and qualities, the universe 
would cease to be. 

Thus, the conception of the Absolute as pure existence is quite 
unsound logically. There remains the notion of the Absolute as a 
summation of all to be considered. But as such it will resemble 
any collective concept, e,g., the British Empire or the French 
Republic, which are pure mental conceptions. Suppose we set out 
to discover the latter, and proceed to Prance in search of it. It is 
obvious that we shall see only the country, the people, the institu- 
tions, and so forth in France, but not the French Republic itself. 
For the latter is only an idea which works through the numerous 
things French, and holds them together as a compact whole. Now, 
suppose we take away the tie of relationship between the idea of 
the French Republic and the things, or institutions, actually existing 
in France, and make a complete severance between them, in thought. 
We should then have the country, the people, the institutions, and 
the like as so many parcels, on the one hand, and an absolutely 
non-existent abstraction on the other. The former would become 
independent entities in the absence of a uniting bond, and the 
latter, an idea without anything to control, because we have denied 
it all relationship with the very things which it could control ; and 
inasmuch as its raidon d'Hre is only the bond of oneness of aims 
iind aspirations among the French, which is denied it by actual 
separation, its very existence becomes self-contradictory and ends 
in death at the very moment of birth ! An actual French Republic 
requires a living force, or idea, actually inffuencing the minds of the 
people in France, and holding them together as a nation. Separate 
the two terms by impassable barriers, and you destroy the Repub- 
lican spirit in the hearts of men, aixi the power to exist in the idea 
of the Republic at a stroke 
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The Absolute, when conceived as a collective cmieept, is an 
idea of the same type as that of the French Republic, and is sab* 
ject to all the limitations of the class to which it belongs. It is not a 
being, but a bond, and cannot exist apart from the terms which 
it unites and controls^ It will now be seen that the idea of Brahman 
in the early Upani^ads is a pure mental abstraction. The early 
Hindu theorists of the Vedanta School, ignorant^*^ of the state of 
super-consciousness, which was later recognised as the fourth,, 
seem to have revelled in the idea of becoming ‘‘ That," conceived 
as a mental abstraction. As a matter of fact, their description of 
Brahman itself suffices to refute any argument to the contrary, 
since it (‘it* is the pronoun which is invariably employed for 
Brahman) is not the Being-Knower-Blissful, but only Sat, Chit and 
Anand, that is, Existence-Knowledge-Bliss, in other words, pure 
abstractions. Accordingly, Hindu philosophers invariably described 
Brahman by maintainin'/ unbroken silence— a method which 
Gautam Buddha also employed on certain occasions. The reason 
for this lay in the fact that their conception of Brahman, not being 
that of a being, but of a pure mental abstraction, which is un* 
analyzable and therefore almost beyond words, left them with no 
choice but to keep quiet. 

The Hindus, however, made no secret of their inability to de- 
scribe Brahman, and openly said so invariably in the end. At times 
this silence was preserved most tantalisingly, and finally employed 
as an argument to baffle the exasperated opponent with some such 
retort as the following, uttered with all the boldness of accusation : 
" I have been answering you all the time, but it is no fault of mine 
if you do not understand : Brahman, dear sir, cannot be described by 
words, but by silence ! *' 

The later teaching quite correctly acknowledges the fourth 
phase of consciousness, which is the true Ideal for mankind ; though 
even here the conception of Brahman as an abstraction is responsible 
for a lot of confusion. If the Vedantists will seriously reflect over 
the matter, they will not fail to observe that it is neither desirable 
nor possible to become a pure mental abstraction • 

* Deussen's ‘ Philosophy of the Upwiishads,’ p. 809. 
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If we revert to our illustration for the moment, we can see 
at a glance the absurdity involved in the conception of becoming 
the Absolute. Suppose we asked a candidate for the dignity of 
the post of honour of the French President as to the ideal he had 
in view, and he replied that he was trying to become the French 
Republic, would he be right in saying so? Most certainly, not ; 
for nobody can become the BVench Republic. Similarly, nobody can 
become the Absolute of abstract thought, which stands to the whole 
world in the same relation as the French Republic does to the people 
and institutions of France. Neither is it possible to imagine the 
pleasure which one can possibly derive by becoming Force, or Power, 
or even Existence or Mind, in a generic sense. To become God, 
surely, does not mean to become the Absolute as a metaphysical 
abstraction, but the Knower as distinguished from thinker, the En- 
joyer, as distinguished from the seeker, in a word, the Paramatman, 
- not the republic of be-ness and becoming, but its Omniscient Presi- 
dent. Surely, when one joins the Inns of Court to study Law, one 
does not aspire to become Law, but a Lawyer. To become Law is 
neither a possibility nor the ideal in view. 

Buddha’s ideal is also too obscure to afford satisfaction. Moksha 
Ni't'vanay we are told; but what is AYrmna ? There is nothing 
definite said as to this, and we are left to draw our own conclusions 
from a number of stray ob.servations of the ‘Enlightened One,’ as 
Buddha was styled by his followers. ‘ The source of pain is life, and 
the source of life is will (desire, ichchha), therefore, destruction of 
desire, i.e., will, is Nirvana.* This is true in so far as it goes, if 
taken in a qualified sense, but it does not go far enough to en- 
able us to form a clear conception of Nirvana. What is the nature 
of life in Nirvana ? ’—is a question which the early Buddhists declined 
to answer. 

It is no use speculating about Buddha’s idea of Nirvana, 
for no one has yet been able to discover any positive content of 
knowledge in the word as used in the Buddhistic literature. Even 
the staunchest champions of Buddhism have found it difficult to 
avoid associating it with extinction out and out. The destruction 
of the will to live— this is what Dahlmann understands mrvana 
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to imply— has already been shown to be an erroneous view of 
moksha. 

A glance at the philosophy of Buddha suffices to show that 
the confusion of thought in his system has arisen from the laying of 
too much stress on what is termed ‘ becoming ' as distinguished from 
‘ being.’ The followers of the Buddha had to resort to all sorts of 
evasions to meet the disturbing questions about the condition of the 
jiva in Nirvana. An instance of the inability of his disciples to explain 
the nature of life in Nirvana is to be found in the dialogue between 
King Pasenadi and Khema, the nun, who was noted for her wisdom. 
“ Does the Perfect One [the Buddha] exist after death, 0 venerable 
lady?—” asked the king. “The Sublime One, 0 great king, has 
not revealed to us the existence of a paradise beyond the grave, ■ ’ 
replied Khema. “ Then the Perfect One,” repeated the king, ” exists 
no longer now that he is dead, 0 reverend lady “Neither, 
0 king,’’ replied Khema, “ has the Sublime One revealed that he who 
is perfect does not exist now that he is dead.'’ “ Am I to believe, 
then,” continued the king, “that the Perfect One being dead, 
neither exists rtor does not exist ? ” But the king might have put 
this to a statue of stone, for it remains unanswered to this day. 

We have not to deal with a case where the disciples’ low intel- 
ligence is to be blamed for errors in expounding the doctrine of their 
master ; Buddha himself had nothing definite to say on the point. 
A wandering monk once asked him : “ How is it, Gotama ? Is there 
an I ? No reply was vouchsafed by Buddha. The monk conti- 
nued : “ How is it, Gotama ? Is there not an I ? ” But the Enlighten- 
ed One simply preserved silence, till, at last, the monk grew impatient 
and went away. 

Another monk asked him, “ Who has contact ? who has sensa-* 
tion?” Buddha replied: “The question is not admissible. I 
do not say, ‘He has contact’ Did I say, ‘He has contact,’ the 
question, ‘ Who has contact, Reverend Sir ? ’ would be admissible. 
Since, however, I do not say so, then of me that do not speak thus, 
it is only admissible to ask, ‘ From what. Reverend Sir, does contact 
proceed ? ’ 
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“ Buddhism," says Paul Dahlke, in ‘Buddhism and Science' at 
pa^re 240, ‘‘ is the doctrine of actuality, and its value as a view of the 
world from tne standpoint of epistemology, lies in the fact that it 
teaches us to accept actuality as actuality. To this idea it is itself 
a martyr, inasmuch as its own teaching here is nothing ideally fixed 
and fast, but only an incitation to experience it in one's own self . 
it is ‘ a raft, designed for escape ; not designed for retention.’ ” 

But we must give Buddhism an opportunity of being fairly 
heard. Let us see how the founder of this system justifies himself, 
in this particular. He says, “ ‘ I am,' monks, is a believing. ‘Such 
am I,’ is a believing. ‘ I shall be,’ is a believing. ‘ 1 shall not be,' is 
a believing. ‘ I shall have a form,' is a believing. ‘ I shall be form- 
less,’ is a believing. ‘1 shall have perception,' is a believing. M 
shall be devoid of perception,' is a believing. To entertain believ- 
ings is to be ill. To entertain believings is to be infirm. To enter- 
tain believings is to be sick. When, however, all entertaining of 
believings is overcome, then is one called a right thinker." 

Wisdom, then, consists in refusing to believe ! Very good, we 
too refuse to believe what Buddha said, cn Buddha's own authority ! 
Thus, believing in him, we are ill, infirm and sick ; not believing in him, 
we are, at least, wise ! 

The beautiful simile of the flame of a lamp, employea oy 
Buddha to illustrate the impermanence of all nature, would hardly bear 
criticism. To compare Living Actuality, or Rhythm, as we have call- 
ed it, to a manifestation of matter, is scarcely permissible in philo- 
sophy. A flame does not and cannot exist by itself ; but Spirit, 
Actuality, or Rhythm, is a self-subsisting principle, and, therefore, 
free from death and decay. 

Moreover, as an emancipated Spirit can never be without some 
sort of knowledge or belief, being pure consciousness in essence, the 
question is : ‘ what will be the belief of the perfected Soul, in Nir- 
vana ? ' According to Buddhism, it can only be that believing is to be 
avoided, which, as we have pointed out before, is itself a false belief. 
Buddha seems to have aimed at the wiping out of consciousness 
and knowledge from the soul, forgetting that omniscience does not 
consist in having no knowledge, or belief, but in having full know- 
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ledge and right belief. Vain is our endeavour to reduce the mind to 
a tabula ram, since it is its nature to know. Hence, the philosophy 
which aspires to attain this unattainable end is, from its very nature, 
foredoomed to failure. It is beside the point to speculate about the 
opinion of the millions that follow it, since only a very few persons 
care to know the truth in its naked majesty. 

In his masterly treatise on the philosophy of the famous Master, 
entitled “Buddhism and Science,’* Paul Dahl ke makes the Buddha 
say 

not only am aware that I am no true I, as a unity in itself, but I also know 
what it is that I am. And that this has really been comprehended by me,— this I 
prove in my own person. For, from the moment that I comprehended myself as a 
process sustaining itself from beginninglessness down to the present hour by its own 
volitional activities, all volitional activities have ceased in me. A new upwelling of 
in-force, any further self-charging of the I-process, has no more place in me. 1 
know; this is my last existence. When it breaks up, there is no more Kamua there 
to take fresh hold in any new location, be it in heavenly, be it in earthly, worlds. 
The beginningless process of combustion is expiring, is coming to an end of itself, 
like a flame that is fed by no more oil.’' 

On page 93 of the same book it is said : “When I say, ‘That 
is green,’ the statement conveys no definite positive contents of 
Knowledge ; in making it I only say, ‘ That is not red, yellow, blue, 
and so forth. ’ That may or may not be so, but we are sure 
that Mr. Dahlke will be the last person to adhere to this view, 
if on going to a restaurant he orders, say, a cup of tea, and the 
waiter begins to move about cakes, biscuits, coffee, etc., etc., think- 
ing to himself that the guest's cup of tea is only a negation of 
all these and of everything else, except tea, which he is, however, 
precluded fi-om knowing, since it has no positive contents of knowledge 
in itself. This, we fear, is too good to be true. 

Thus, it is beyond doubt that the Jaina conception of Nirvana, 
with the persistence, for all eternity, of the Emancipated Soul, as 
the Paramatman, is a truth of philosophy. The identity of the 
Saved One in moJisha is determined by the Living Rhythm retaining 
the form of the last physical incarnation and by the knowledge of the 
past. Hence, the statement that the form of God is the form of 
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man,* which finds rec<«nition both in the 0. T. and the N. T. of the 
Holy Bible : 

And created man in his own image, in the image of God created he him."— 
(Genesis i. 27. ) 

who being in the image of (iod, thought it no robbery to be equal with 
God. " — ( Phiiippians ii . 6-6. ) 

As for the distinguishing features of the Siddhatman Right 
Belief, Right Knowledge and Right Conduct are the permanent 
attributes of Their souls. Of these, Their beliefs cannot be destroyed, 
for wisdom is the guarantee of their permanence; Their knowledge 
is eternal, being only the condition of being, f e., the states of Con- 
sciousness of Their pure Souls : and Right Conduct remains because 
the total destruction of desires ensures its freedom* from all forms 
of shortcomings, failings and fluctuations. 

The nature of the personality of the Siddhainutn, it must be 
borne in mind, is not the same as that of an unredeemed soul. It 
is not a personality of private loves and hatreds, or likes and dislikes, 
of a calculating, appropriating ego ; it is a personality associated with 
Omniscience and consisting in the awareness of all the innumerable 
bodies in which the Perfected Soul had incarnated before the attain- 
ment of Nirvana, including the knowledge of, but not the feeling of 
warmth in, the last earthly form which it had assumed in the world 
of men. 

The result of the investigation into the nature of the Siddhat- 
man justifies us in saying that apart from the Perfected Souls, the 
Paramatmans, there can be no such thing as a separate and distinct 
kind of god. Not only does this appear to be so from the fact that the 
world-process is capable of being carried on without any one’s inter- 
ference, but also from the additional fact that nothing but the worst 
kind of confusion can result on the hypothesis of such a mythical being. 

It would seem that the misunderstanding which has arisen 
in connection with the idea of God, amongst different religions, is 

* Cf. ** Because God created man for incomiption, and made him an image of 
his own proper being ; but by the envy of the devil death entered into the world 
and they that are of his portion make trial thereof.’’ — Jewish Apocrypha : the Wisdom 
of Solomon, chap. ii. 

33 
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due, as is usual with all kinds of misunderstandings, to lack of preci- 
sion in thought. Much confusion has also resulted from the per 
sonifying impulse of theology and from the failure of men to make any 
sense out of the quaint and queer descriptions of the crowds of gods 
and goddesses to be found in the different pantheons of the world. 
Those of an easy-going, non-discriminating turn of mind, naturally 
imagined that the presence of such vast crowds of gods and god- 
desses— their number in Hinduism alone rose to over three hundred 
million could not but lead to holy wars of supremacy in the hea- 

venly world, and, becoming disgusted wdth the unmanageable crew, 
elected to pay homage to the most powerful of them, whoever he 
might be. We thus have a god who not only cannot be found in the 
region of reality, but who is also responsible for a lot of mischief 
in the world As knowledge dwindled still further amongst men, 
misunderstandings ripened into hot disputes, and strifes, warfare, 
and bitter feuds became rife in the world. At the present day, 
matters have come to such a pass that the true explanation is un- 
ceremoniously condemned as an atheistic heresy ! Nevertheless, no 
one actually tries to give a proper definition of him whom they all 
talk about. If they had ever attempted to do they would not have 
failed to discover that the attributes they ascribe to their god can 
only go to contradict him out of existence. For instance, the qualities 
of omniscience and bliss, which are the necessary attributes of divi- 
nity, are in no sense compatible with the notions underlying such 
statements as the following from the Holy Bible : 

*' And it repented the Lonl that he had made man on the earth, and it grieved 
him at his tieart."— (Genesis vi. 6.) 

A god who makes things and beings only to repent of having 
done so afterwards has no right to be called omniscient or blissful. 
Desirelessness must be a feature of Divinity, in whatever form it may 
be posited, but that it is not one of the characteristics of the god 
postulated by modern theologies is only too apparent to need proof. 
The true Godhead is the Ideal of Perfection, the status of the Sid- 
dhatman, which is already within each and every soul ; land it is this 
ideal, manifested, in the most perfect degree, in the lives of the four 
and twenty Perfect Ones, the Tirthamkaras, who correspond to the 
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twenty-four Spiritual Elders in Christianity, which the Jainas go to 
receive their daily inspiration from in their Temples Let us not for- 
get that it is the devotion to the Ideal, not a fanatical doting on a 
false and chimerical idol, which can ever be the means of spiritual 
progress. Even in worldly matters, he who wishes to excel in a pro- 
fession must take some great, living leader of that profession as his 
ideal, and should walk in his footsteps, to attain to his eminence. Can 
a law student ever hope to become an eminent lawyer by worship- 
ping an idol of mystic fancy, e g., Alladin of the wonderful lamp ? lie 
must make up his mind to attend on the man who has already risen 
to eminence in the profession, not indeed to worship him, nor even to 
beg him to throw a slice of his greatness towards him, but to keep 
him in mind as the ideal to be attained, and to follow him on the path 
which leads to its realization. Then alone can good come out of devo- 
tion. It is high time that mankind understood the true sense of wor- 
ship : it is not the devotion to a person, but to an ideal which is enjoined 
by religion. The great Ideal of the divine status, which must be 
idolized to be realized, is the original of the devotee’s God ; and it is 
time misspent to bow before any other gods and goddesses, who, like 
a blind alley, lead to nowhere, but keep their devotees entangled in 
the same place with themselves - the region of darkness and untruth. 

We must now proceed to enquire into the nature of ajiva, the 
second of the two main divisions into which substance is divided in 
the Jaina Siddhanta. This class comprises Space, Time, the two kinds 
of ether and matter, and is called ajiva (a not 4- jiva - iife or soul) to 
distinguish it from jiva, the conscious substance, Lc., spirit. We 
shall take up the five ajiva substances one by one to ascertain their 
nature. 

To begin with space. Bergson’s account of the origin of space is 
so highly interesting that we cannot refrain from giving the following 
abridged passage from his ‘ Creative Evolution ’ 

When a poet reads me his ver.ses, I can inter est myself enough in him to enter 
into hi» thought, put myself into his feelings, live over again the simple state he has 
broken into phrases and words. 1 sympathize then with his inspiration, I follow it 
with a continuous movement which is, like the inspiration itself, an undivided act. 
Now, I need only relax my attention, let go the tension that there is in me, for the 

/ 
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sounds, hitherto swallowed up in the sense to appear to me distinctly, one by one, in 
their materiality. For this I have not to do anything ; it is enough to withdraw some- 
thing. In proportion as I let myself go, the successive sounds will become the more 
individualized ; as the phrases were broken into words, so the words will scan in sylla- 
bles which I shall perceive one after another. Let me go further still in the direction 
of dream : the letters themselves will become loose and will be seen to dance along, 
hand in hand, on some fantastic sheet of paper. I shall then admire the precision of 
the interweavings, the marvellous order of the procession, the exact insertion of the 
letters into the syllables, of the syllables into the words and of the words into the sen- 
tences. The further J pursue this quite negative direction of relaxation, the more 
extension and complexity I shall create ; and the more tlie complexity in its turn 
increases, the more admirable will seem to be the f)rder v/hich continues to reign, 
undisturbed among the elements. Yet this complexity and extension represent 
nothing positive ; they expre.ss a deficiency of will. And, on the other hand, the 
order must grow with the complexity, since it is only an aspect of it. The 
more we perceive*, symbolically, parts in an indivi.sible whole, the more the 
number of the relations tliat the parts have between themselve.s necessarily increases, 
since the same undividedness of the real whole continues to hover over the growing 
multiplicity of the .symbolic elements into which the scattering of the attention has 
decomposed it. A comparison of this kind will enable us to understand, in some mea- 
sure, how the sarnt' separation of positive reality, tlie same inversion of a certain origi- 
nal movement, can create at once extension in space and the admirable order which 
mathematics finds there. There is, of course, this deference between the two cases, 
tliat words and letters have been invented by a positive eifort of humanity, while 
space ari.ses automatically, as the remainder of a subtraction arises once the numbers 
are posited. But, in the one case as in the other, the infinite complexity of the parts 
and their perfect co-ordination among themselves u)*e created at one and the same time 
by an inversion which is, at bottom, an interruption, that is to say, a diminution of 
positive reality. 

Again, at page 218 of the work quoted it is said : 


“ As regards space, we must, by an effort of mind sul generis, follow the pro- 
gression or rather the regression of the extra-spatial ^degrading itself into spatiality. 
When we make ourselves self-conscious in the highest [possible degree and then let 
ourselves fall back little by little, we get the feeling of extension : we have an exten- 
sion of the self into recollections that are fixed and external to one another, in place of 
the tension it possessed as an indivisible active will. But this is only a beginning. Our 
consciousness, sketching; the movement, shows us its direction and reveals to us the 
possibility of continuing it to the end ; but consciousness itself does not go so far. Now, 
on the other hand, if we consider matter, which seems to us at first coincident with 
B|>ace, we find that the more our attention is fixed on it, the more the parts which we 
said were laid side by side enter into each other, each of them undergoing the action 
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of the whole, which is consequently somehow present in it. Thus, althoug^h matter 
stretches itself out in the direction of space, it does not completely attain it ; whence 
we may conclude that it only carries very much further the movement that con- 
sciousness is able to sketch within us in its nascent state.” 

All this is very graphic and interesting ; but we must not 
allow it to escape our attention that physical expansion and 
mental regression and progression are not the phases of the 
same thing, but of different things. The simple state of enter- 
ing into the poet's idea does not mean the disappearance of the 
poet himself from the field of extension. Unless we roll up the 
poet along with his poem, in the state of intension, it is useless to 
endeavour to show that he too spreads himself out in the 
movement of regression. Expansion and contraction, thus, are the 
two phases of jivic consciousness, but not of other things in nature. 
And, inasmuch as, apart from the states of consciousness of living 
beings, actual things outside those states remain where they are, it 
follows that extension and intension are both in existence at one and 
the same time. Bergson’s error, it seems, has arisen, like so many 
other errors of Monism, from a monistic aspiration of thought to 
which, as we have already seen in these pages, so many philosophers 
have fallen victim, both in the East and the West. Thus, the state- 
ment that space is already possessed by the mind as an implicit idea 
m o^w detension, that is to say, of the possible extension of its 
own mental operations, is only a kind of half-truth. 

Even the field of the possible extension of life must be taken to 
be a permanent one, for there is no warrant for maintaining that it is 
created along with the movement of regression. If life exist prior 
to the commencement of the said movement, it must exist in space, 
which must be conceived as an infinitely extended substance, leaving 
no emptiness anywhere, otherwise we shall have emptiness also exist- 
ing by itself as space, which would be absurd. The truth is that the 
will possesses the power of extension and intension, but the power 
only affects its own states and the awareness of the contents of its 
consciousness. The objects outside in the world are not affected by 
the change of rhythm in the will, and remain where they are. Bodies 
and compounds, indeed, may, and do perish, from time to time ; but 
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mind refuses to believe that space, matter, ether, etc., should ever 
disappear altogether out of existence, though, owing to the intensity 
of certain types of feelings, their consciousness may be reduced to a 
zero-point. 

The reality of Space is borne out by the fact that in order to 
reach things it is necessary to traverse the distance which separates 
them from ourselves. Further, the removal of Space can only result 
either in the throwing of all things into 'nowhere,' or in the com- 
plete isolation of each individual atom from all the rest of its kind, 
and in its being doomed to an eternal, solitary confinement. The 
one is, however, as inconceivable as the other, for ‘ nowhere ' is as 
great an absurdity as absolute vacuity, and isolation is only possible in 
Space, never in spacelessness. As Deussen says, it is impossible 
to be nowhere, or in two different places at one and the same 
time. 

That Space is a substance and not an absolute vacuum, is evident 
from the fact that our notion of absolute vacuity, or void, is, at 
bottom, only what Bergson calls a self-destructive idea (Creative 
Evolution, pp. 296—299). The fact is that an absolute void is an 
impossibility in Nature, and is altogether inconceivable by the mind, 
the true conception of vacuity, or what it really and logically 
implies, being only founded upon the idea of “ room.^' Starting 
from the notion of emptiness arising from the perception of a room 
or place devoid of all sensible things, the man in the street expands 
his conception of vacuity till the boundaries of finitude melt away in 
the limitlessness of the infinite. He now imagines himself to have 
acquired an absolutely accurate image of pure vacuum, and insists 
upon positing it in place of Space. But it is obvious that what he 
has got hold of is not absolute nothing, but the pure concept of an 
infinite expanse, containing nothing, which is a very different 
thing ; for pure expansion is not thinkable in the absence of a sub- 
stance in which it might inhere, so that, at bottom, our friend’s 
conception of emptiness actually and truly only represents our idea of 
Space. If we deny substantiveness to Space and replace it by absolute 
vacuity, the conception of the latter will have to imply unlimited ex- 
pansion, our idea of spatiality being only that of a boundless expanse. 
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But vSuch a concept will be as self-destructive as the notion of a square 
circle, or a circular square, for it will then imply the presence of the 
attribute of infinite extension in that which has no existence itself. 
Furthermore, if there be not one infinite vacuum but a large number 
of finite ones, then will arise the question as to the size of each of 
them ; for if their dimensions be no bigger or greater than the point 
of Geometry, then it will be impossible to construct such a concept 
as that of the one infinitely extended space or ‘ room ' with the aid 
of mere geometrical points. But if it be said that each of the units 
or ‘atoms’ of vacuity is endowed with actual dimensions, though of 
a finite type, then the old difficulty reappears with increased force 
since that which has no existence is as incapable of a finite size as 
of an infinite one. There is a further difficulty which arises on the 
supposition of a multitude of vacuities, for a multitude of ‘ unreals ’ 
is a possible conception for unhealthy intellects alone. 

The infinity of Space is evident from the fact that we cannot 
conceive it as finite. If it were a finite substance, it would be limited 
by something else, and would have a ’ beyond ’ to it which must be 
either another piece of Space or pure emptiness. But not the latter, 
for the reasons already given. It would then be the former. But 
two finite spaces would themselves require an inter-space to fill in 
their interstices. We should then have to enquire whether this inter- 
space be infinite or not, and, if it turn out to be finite, to posit a 
second inter-space, and so forth, ad infinitum. But this is absurd, 
for one infinite Space is sufficient for the purpose of finding room for 
all things. 

Space, then, is a substance which is infinite and non -atomistic, 
that is, partless. Its function is to find room for all things, though 
being of the nature of “place,” it does not stand in need of it itself. 

The claim of space to rank as a reality is based upon its partless, 
non-atomistic nature, which preserves it in one condition always. Not 
being an effect, but only a simple substance in itself, it cannot be 
conceived to have been produced from other substances ; and as such 
must be an ultimate reality, that is, a thing in itself. 

The infinity of Space, called akma in Sanskrit, is divided by the 
Jaina sidd/wnfa into two parts, namely, the lok^kUa'a (loka-\-ak^'a). 
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that is, the space occupied by the universe, and the alok^k^a^ 
(a not, and lokaJa^a)^ the portion beyond the universe. The lohsJtaaa 
is the portion in which are to be found the remaining five substances, 
i.e., Jivas, Matter, Time, Dharma and Adharma ; but the alokskn^a 
is the region of pure space containing no other substance and lying 
stretched on all sides beyond the bounds of the three worlds (the entire 
universe), as shown in the map on p. 498 ante. 

Space, thus, is a self-subsisting entity : it cannot be created, 
or destroyed, by any process of regression, or progression. In its 
infinity of extension, it includes the universe of matter and form 
as well as that which lies beyond. As a simple substance it is 
uncreate and eternal, hence, a seif-subsisting reality, since there 
is neither a being to create it, nor any possible source for its 
creation. 

The next substance to demand our attention is Time, the thread 
of continuity on which are strung the successive moments of sequence. 
That Time is a reality, is evident from the fact that neither the 
continuation of substances and things, nor the sequence of events can 
be possibly conceived without it. 

The primary conception involved in the idea of time is that of 
continuity, since the power to continue in Time is enjoyed by all 
substances, and, to a limited extent, also by all bodies and forms. 
Continuity itself is not a summation of a series of discontinuous 
events, changes, or moments, but a process of persistence, i e., an 
enduring from the past into the ever-renewing present— a survival, 
or carrying over, of individuality, from moment to moment. If we 
analyse our feeling of self-continuance, we shall observe that our con- 
sciousness feels itself enduring in time, that is to say. that it knows 
itself to be constantly surviving the past, and emerging, whole and 
entire, in the present, together with an awareness of having performed 
some sort of a movement or ‘journey ' from moment to moment. This 
consciousness of the progress made is not the consciousness of a 
journey performed in space, but of one made in an entirely different 
manner. It is a journey which leaves the. traveller exactly where 
he was before in space, but implies his- progress in duration. Now, 
since we cannot have a consciousness of travelling, or change, except 
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when some kind of movement is actually executed, the progress of 
consciousness in Time must be a real motion in some way. Analysis 
discloses the fact that the movement of continuity is not a process 
of translation from place to place, but a sort of internal revolving, 
so that each revolution gives us a new ‘now,^ while, at the 
same time, leaving us where we were before, in all other respects. 
Introspection confirms this conclusion fully ; for, while the conscious- 
ness of continuity implies a constant movement from the past towards 
the present, it involves neither an idea of locomotion in space, nor a 
notion of the change of identity. The consciousness of Time, then, 
is the consciousness of a movement of internal rotation of some kind. 
Any one who withdraws himself into his inner being, and concentrates 
his attention on the awareness of continuity, will feel himself emerg- 
ing into each ‘ now ' as the same individual, and will also know the 
present moment to consist in the feeling of self-awareness which 
life has of its own existence, independently of the sense-organs. This 
feeling of progress is precisely the one from which springs our 
consciousness of Time, and that which enables this progress to be 
made is the substance of Time. 

The Jainas define Time as a substance which assists other sub- 
stances in their continuity. Just as the central iron pin of a potter’s 
wheel is necessary for its revolving, so is Time, i.c., the substance 
of Time, necessary for the ‘ revolving ' of substances in nature. These 
revolutions, however, are not to be taken as an actual whirling 
round of elements and things, since consciousness do es not testify to 
any such physical movement ; they concern the qualities of sub- 
stances, and to some extent resemble the process of breathing, if we 
may employ such a metaphor in respect of simple substances. 

Still greater light is thrown on the nature of motion involved in 
‘ temporal ’ gyrations by a study of the phenomenon of the con- 
sciousness of the ‘ present,’ which all living beings are familiar with. 
Reflection reveals the fact that our awareness of the present moment 
is the feeling of a certain type of intensity, or rhythm, of being, 
which fades away as we endeavour to arrest it, but only to reappear 
immediately as the next ‘ now ' of duration. There is a diffusion 
of attention or of its intensity in one moment, and a gathering up or 
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re-charging of it in the next. Life stoops, as it were, to conquer 
duration every moment, and rises conscious of its triumph each time. 
Awareness of the progress in Time, then, is the awareness of an alter- 
nating, yet continuous, rhythm of Life, — intense, less intense, i.e.j 
vanishing, and again intense. Now if we bear in mind the fact that 
Life is itself a kind of force or rhythm, we must say that its alter- 
nating intensities are only its own qualitative movements, in the 
course of which it constantly gathers fresh momentum for its future 
gyrations in Time. 

As a substance which assists other things in performing their 
‘temporal’ gyrations. Time can be conceived only in the form of 
whirling posts. That these whirling posts, as we have called the 
units of Time, cannot, in any manner, be conceived as parts of the 
substances that revolve round them, is obvious from the fact that 
they are necessary for the continuance of all other substances, includ- 
ing souls and atoms of matter which are simple ultimate units, and 
cannot be imagined as carrying a pin each to revolve upon. Time 
must, therefore, be conceived as a separate substance which assists* 
other substances and things in their movements of continuity. 

Now, since things continue in all parts of the Lo^aka4a, it further 
follows that Time must be present at every conceivable point of 
space in that region. Time, then, may be said to be a substance 
consisting of a countless number of points or pins, each of which 


* The question, ‘ on what does Time itself revolve does not arise, for its 
units revolve on themselves. If Time were to depend on another substance for 
its continuance, and that substance on another, and so forth, the series would be 
interminable, and we would ultimately have to acknowledge that among the sun- 
stances in existence there must be a particular one which revolves on itself and also 
assists in the revolution of others. Suppose we posit tyy . . ... . Tas the series 

of substances of which /, is the cause of the revolution of the particles of matter and 
the other known substances, of ^ , and so forth. Then, in the light of the above 
observations, T is a substance the units of which exist in the form of whirling 
posts and depend on themselves for their own revolution. Now, since T furnishes us 
with whirling pasts, and is also endowed with self -continuity, the rest of the series, 
^3» etc., have absolutely no purpose to serve in existence. Hence, T alone is 
to be recognised ; and since it is endowed with all the qualities necessary in the sub- 
stance of Time, it follows that it is Time itself. 
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occupies but one point of the region of space known as the Lo/Ma^a, 
As such, its particles cannot be conceived as forming compounds 
with one another, or with other substances. For this reason it is 
called a non-astikaya, that is, as not extending beyond a solitary 
prades'a (an imaginary point in space of the size of the smallest par- 
ticle or atom). 

The distinction between pure ‘ be-ness ’ and continuity of ‘ be- 
ing, Mt may be pointed out here, is not purely imaginary, or a mere 
matter of words ; there is a real difference between the two terms 
and it lies in the fact that the suggestion of functioning present in 
the latter state is altogether wanting in the former. This is, however, 
so only so far as words are concerned. In nature ' to be ' and ‘ to con- 
tinue to be ' must mean the same thing so far as simple substances are 
concerned, since to be in concrete existence is in reality only to func- 
tion, In other words, pure functioniess ‘ be-ness ’ is absolutely un- 
thinkable by the mind, so that existence cannot be ascribed to what 
is devoid of all function. Continuity of function, then, holds good 
in respect of all things ; and the continuity itself signifies nothing 
more or less than repeated functioning which must needs have a 
real cause. It is from this continuity of functioning that motion and 
change arise. The Vyavahava Time, which is nothing but the measure 
of the interval of regularly recurring events, also springs from the 
functioning of substances. 

The substance of Time is called nidchaya Time by the Jaina 
philosophers, to distinguish it from the Vyavahara (practical) time 
which, as said before, is not a substance, but only a measure of dura- 
tion— hours, days and the like. 

It is this vyavahara aspect of Time which is said to be given 
d priori to the knowing consciousness, as Kant and Schopenhauer* 
maintain. But this only means that Time is not an object of percep- 
tion, being essentially a form of innate thought. 

Struck with the similarity between regularly recurring events 
and a wheel, the ancients described Time as a chakra (wheel), and 
called it Kala, the mover. And, because all bodies are liable to 
dissolution of form in due course of time, and because decease only 

* See * Kant's Philosophy as Rectified by Schopenhauer/ by M. Kelly. 
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sisniiiies the dissolution of form which results from the operation 
of energy, motion, Time {KMa) also came to be regarded as 
the Destroyer. 

Prom the foregoing explanation of the nature of Time, it is 
obvious that no philosophy which ignores the elements of continuity 
and succession can ever succeed in solving its mystery. Most of the 
philosophies of the world have taken it to be synonymous with succes- 
sion, and, consequently, failed to understand its true nature. Some 
have even gone the length of eliminating it from the list of existing 
substances, forgetting that things continue and undergo changes of 
form only in Time, not otherwise. In one of its aspeccs, then, Time 
is the source of continuity, and in the other the force which makes 
it impossible for things to leap over succession and orderliness, by 
making them travel, point by point, or step by step, on the path 
of evolution. Take away Time as an all-pervading force from the 
universe, replace it in the form of capsules of energy in the individuals, 
and you destroy the possibility of succession, t c , orderly causation^ 
at a stroke, since in a world, without Time things might well occur 
and vanish like the beautiful palace of Ailadin of the Wonderful 
Lamp. Remove Time altogether from the world, and you stop its 
evolution instantaneously, since no world-process is conceivable where 
continuity and succession are both conspicuous by their absence. 
Thus, from one point of view, Time serves as the mainspring of 
the perpetuum mobile, and, from another, keeps back the impish 
chance from playing its uncanny pranks with men and things in 
the world- 

We must now turn to see what relationship, if any, there may 
be existing between Time and Space. For some time past the modern 
mathematical genius has been finding the world of three dimensions 
rather inadequate to represent its conception of what gives room to 
all that it imagines to exist in nature. The notion was started at 
first by certain mystically inclined speculators, who went so far as ta 
imagine that a diagram of a four-dimensional Space could be actually 
constructed. But there was little or no recognition of their thesis 
from outside the limited circle in which it was propounded. Hosvever^ 
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in quite recent times the theory of relativity is regarded by some to 
have established a fourth dimension of Space, which it is said is of 
the nature of Time. This compounding of Space and Time has, in the 
opinion of certain admirers of the relativity theory, swept away the 
older notions of men regarding their nature, and the questions, 
What is Time ? Is it real ? What is Space ? What is the number of 
its dimensions ? What is the relation between the three dimensional 
Space and Time? etc., etc., have begun to agitate the thoughtful 
mind seriously. According to the admirers of the theory of relativity 
there exists a closer relationship between Time and Space than has 
appeared hitherto, so that the two taken together constitute but one 
Time-Space reality, which is, consequently, possessed of not three but 
four dimensions. 

The necessity of the fourth dimension may be imagined to lie in 
the fact that events in nature do not take place at one and the same 
time for all spectators witnessing them from different parts of the 
universe. For instance, a fact which is witnessed by an observer 
stationed on our little globe today might have actually occurred a 
thousand years back in a distant planet or sun, because light, which is 
the solitary source of our knowledge of external happenings, takes 
time to travel through Space. Yet a person who is able to perceive 
the original happening and, later on, also its subsequent perception by 
different spectators stationed at different parts of the world, will see 
both with his mind's eye. For him the past and the future will 
have a different significance from what they have for ourselves. 
The past and the future may, therefore, be deemed to co-exist for the 
Absolute Mind. This gives us our fourth dimension, which, not being 
spatial, represents Time. To understand the Absolute Consciousness 
is thus to realize how Time can occupy Space, or, at least, how it can 
be spatialised. Such is the idea of Time in mathematics, and it 
differs from anything conceived by the mind hitherto. It is the 
picture of a Time that occupies Space, displaying the past and the 
future together ! And naturally enough Space itself, that is linked 
up with this sort of Time, cannot be the Space which humanity has 
regarded as independent of all notions of Time. This is tantamount 
to saying that we have to revise our old conceptions of Time and 
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Space, and, ceasing to look upon them as different, have to recognise 
them as parts or aspects of but one Time-Space reality 

Such is the trend of the modern speculation about the nature of 
Time and Space. 

The Jaina conception of the world-process and its teaching about 
existing things makes it, however, clear that Time and Space are two 
entirely different kinds of realities, each of which performs its own 
separate and specific function, and neither of which fulfils, wholly, 
or in part, the function of the ofher. The function of Space, according 
to Jainism, is simply to give rOPm to concrete nature, that is to say, to 
all existing things, and the function of Time is to furnish a measure 
of duration through the regular recurrence of certain changes and 
events. This is the vyavahnra (practical) Time. The other aspect of 
Time, which is termed nis'chaya^ is not in point here, and need not be 
referred to in this connection. 

Now, philosophically, it is simply impossible that the past 
can ever co-exist with the future ; for the characteristic of the 
past is that it has ceased to be in the present, while the future 
is still to come for the present, that is to say, it is only a 
possibility in the present. It follows, therefore, that their co- 
existence can only be imaginary, not real. Even the spectator who 
witnessed the destruction of a planet a thousand years ago on the spot, 
and who is again witnessing the same spectacle today from elsewhere, 
does not really perceive t he past and the future laid out side by side, 
but only the undated evidence of a catastrophe which was not itself 
devoid of a date. This amounts to saying that it is not permissible 
in estimating the age of events to attribute them all to the present 
indiscriminately, so that a wise man will always make an allowance 
for the time spent by the ‘ informing ’ agent in its journey through 
Space in fixing the dates of the phenomena he witnesses. We can 
certainly say with respect to the all-embracing consciousness of the 
Omniscient Soul that the past and the future lie mapped out in His 
Knowledge in their entirety ; but it is not possible to regard even the 
infinite Knowledge of the Omniscient Siddhatman as a dimension in, 
or of, Space, or of Time, or of the Time-Space amalgam. For know- 
ledge, whether limited or infinite, is only a kind of feeling—the feeling 
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of awareness— or affection, hence a state of the perceiving or knowing 
consciousness, and cannot be imagined as existing outside the being of 
the knower. Of course in mathematics it is permissible to postulate 
and lay down a proposition in any form, so long as the concept is not 
self-contradictory, and also so long as you do not insist positively on 
an absolute equation between concrete nature and the way you have 
set out to determine the values of the diverse world-processes mathe- 
matically. But it is characteristic of the modern mind that it is apt to 
sacrifice lucidity of thought to the desire to say something new and 
big, whereby it is led to the employment of high-sounding terms and 
sensational catch-phrases, representing things more or less in a topsy- 
turvy way, so as to be able to arrest the attention of the gaping 
world. 

We now come to the two substances knovrn as Dharma and 
Adharma. These are the two kinds of Ether which are necessary 
as a help to jivas and matter in their motion and rest respectively. 
Without Dharma, as an accompanying cause, motion from place to 
place will be an impossibility in nature, and without Adharma it 
will not be possible for things in motion to come to rest. It is 
obvious that things in nature require some kind of a medium for 
their motion, for, as Haeckel points out (The Riddle of the Universe, 
chap, xii), the idea of action at a distance is quite untenable in 
philosophy, and is possible only on the supposition that things cross 
over empty spaces by taking a leap, which is a highly absurd pro- 
position. As regards its structure, 

“ Ether is not composed of atoms. If it be supposed that it consists of minute 
homogeneous atoms (for instance, indivisible etheric particles of a uniform size), it 
must be further supposed that there is something else between these atoms, either 
‘ empty space ’ or a third, completely unknown medium, a purely hypothetical * inter 
ether' ; the question as to the nature of this brings us back to the original difficulty, 
and so on ad infinitum. As the idea of an empty space and an action at a distance is 
scarcely possible in the present condition of our knowledge. . . I postulate 

for Ether a special structure which is not atomistic, like that of ponderable 
matter, and which may provisionally be called (without further determination) etheri 
or dynamic structure."— (The Riddle of the Universe.) 

This is obviously true ; and it is further easy to see that 
motion being a characteristic of things in all parts of the universe. 
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its medium should be a substance which fills the entire field of activity. 
Up to this point Jainism is in full agreement with modern science, its 
conception of Dharma being purely that of a universal medium of 
motion— a substance co-extensive with the Loka and devoid of parts 
and interspaces. But when scientists go further, and, in obedience to 
their monistic aspiration, try to invest their ether with all kinds of 
attributes, making it out to be even the source of atoms of matter, the 
Jaina Siddhanta does not endorse their views. 

When the confusion which prevails in certain quarters gives way 
to clarity of thought, it will be recognized that no single substance 
can perform all the functions which we ascribe to ether at one and the 
same time. At present, people imagine it to be an all-pervading, non- 
atomistic medium, circulating internally as a perfect fluid, and possess- 
ing a tremendous velocity comparable to that of light. We confess 
that to us the concept appears to be anything but clear. An infinite 
substance, very naturally, cannot move ‘ externally,' but can it move 
internally ? If there is motion in ether, it can be only motion of parts ; 
but then ether is non-atomistic (Haeckel). Thus we have motion of 
parts of a substance which is, by its very definition, devoid of 
parts ! 

It seems to us that the error' lies not in the analysis of the func- 
tions of things in nature, but in their attribution to one substance. 
Rather than take up an attitude which throws us into conflict with 
the laws of clear thought, we ought to recognize that the different 
functions are performed by different substances, all of which exist, 
in an interpenetrating manner, in one and the same space. Space 
would then represent the partless, non-atomistic, extended substance 
which provides room for all things. Time, the reality or force under- 
lying continuity and succession, jivm, the self-conscious beings, and 
matter,* the atomistic substance, moving about in ether, inconse- 
quence of the operation of different kinds of energy. 

* Taken in its entirety, the pudgala dravya of the Jaina Siddhanta might well 
be described as a ‘ perfect fluid, circulating internally, and possessing a velocity com- 
parable to that of light. ' Now, if we can recall to mind what Dr. Alfred Russell 
Wallace said on the point— that matter was ultimately traceable to force (' Natural 
Selection and Tropical Nature’) — we can easily see that the ultimate atom would not 
be unlike a vortex or bubble in such an ocean of dynamic force. 
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According to the Jaina Siddhanta, Dharma possesses none of the 
specific properties of matter, and is not matter, though essentially a 
substance, i.e,, a self-subsisting reality. It is devoid of ail sensible 
qualities, and cannot be perceived with the senses. Dharma is not 
the cause of motion, but only its medium. As water is helpful in the 
movements of aquatic animals, but does not set them in motion, so 
is Dharma only a vehicle of motion, but not its originator or cause, 

Adharma, like Dharma, is also a substance which pervades the 
whole lohakasa ; it, too, is non-atomistic in its structure and devoid of 
sensible qualities. It is the accompanying cause in the state of rest. 

The necessity of Adharma as the accompanying cause of rest, 
that is, of cessation of motion will be clearly perceived by any one 
who will put to himself the question, how jivas and bodies of matter 
support themselves when coming to rest from a state of motion. 
Obviously gravitation will not do, for that is concerned with the deter- 
mination of the direction which a moving body may take. As a 
matter of fact we do not even know properly what gravitation is 
though Sir Isaac Newton* seems to have had a true inkling into the 
nature of Adharma when he ventured a surmise about gravitation 
being dependent on an ethereal medium prevading space. 

Gravitation, however, will not explain the difficulty in the case 
of pure spirits. This is because that force has really no hold on the 
jiva, whose nature is freedom itself. The ytva is, however, rendered 
vulnerable on account of its association with its body which is subject 
to gravitation. But even ffiere observation shows that the individual 
will is endowed with the power to partially annul the operation of 
gravitation, as in walking, jumping and moving about ; and the case 
with a trained ascetic will is simply astonishing, inasmuch as it brings 
about the phenomenon of levitation! and enables one to walk through 
the air, as the ancient records testify. When the soul is completely 
rid of its load of the impurities of matter, it immediately rises up and 
goes to the Siddha ^ila to take its place among Gods. 

* See * Matter and Motion,' by J. C. Maxwell. 

t To some extent the phenomena of levitation have also been recognised by modern 
research (see the Law of Psychic Phenomena and other works dealing with the 
subject). 

.^4 
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It is thus clear that pure spirit is not subject to the operation of 
gravitation, so that even if that force be regarded as the medium of 
rest, it will not be available to assist a Redeemed Soul, when it is rest- 
ing in nirvana. That such a medium is necessary may be seen by con- 
sidering what is involved in jts denial ; for the Deified Soul who ascends 
up to nirvana at the top of the Universe will then be constantly 
sliding and rolling about in a state of perpetual un-repose. But this 
is absurd, and also opposed to the teaching of Religion. 

It is now coming to be recognised slowly that when a body is 
resting alongside of another body it is not resting on that body at all, 
but on Ether. Sir Oliver Lodge states (in Ether and Reality y p. 73) : 

“ a book resting on a table is really reposing on a cushion of Ether.” 

This is really significant, and most nearly approaches the Jaina 
conception of the medium of stationariness. 

Adharmay then, is a necessary element in the order of nature. 
Its function, however, is not to bring things to rest, or to interfere 
with their motion in any way ; but only to enable them to become 
stationary when their motion ceases, from whatsoever cause or causes 
that might happen. 

This finishes our survey of the two substances known as Dharma 
and Adharma, 

We now pass on to a consideration of the last of the six sub- 
stances of Jainism known as pudgala^ or matter, which is illusory 
according to Vedanta, but a reality according to Jainism. However 
illusory the matter, it certainly does not come into existence from 
nowhere. No matter by what name we may ultimately decide to call 
it, it is something which cannot be ignored. Even if it be regarded 
as illusory, its reality is not open to dispute, since an illusion is not 
an absolute non-entity. Look upon it in any way we might, we have 
to recognize its existence, in some form or other, since there is and 
can be no creation in the sense of a miracle, Le., a making of some- 
thing out of nothing, except that of forms. Matter, however, is not 
form, but the material basis of all forms. 

Jainism points out that matter exists in six different forms, that 
is, as (1) aukshma-sukshmay or exceedingly fine, (2) sukshma, that is, 
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fine, (3) sUiula-mkshma which is invisible to the eye, but capable of be- 
ing perceived with some other sense or senses, (4) aukshrm-sthula, that 
is, visible to the eye, (5) athula, Le., gross, as water, and (6) sthula- 
sthula, Le,, exceedingly gross. 

There is another aspect of matter known to Jainism as karma- 
pudgala ; but we shall refer to it later on when we come to deal with 
the theory of karma. It suffices here to point out that as our thoughts 
and deeds affect our character, and create, or modify, the tendencies 
of our souls, karnua must be recognized to be a force of some kind ; 
for it would be ridiculous to maintain that a thing could be affected 
by that which had no substantiveness whatsoever. 

The next question in connection with matter is, whether it is 
a single substance or composed of parts. The cinematographical view 
of the universe tends to suggest, at first sight, that matter might 
be one substance only, but if we probe a little deeper into its nature 
we at once find that that view is confined to the faculty of simple 
perception with which intellect does not concur in this instance, on 
the ground that the pictures themselves, as distinguished from our 
perceptions of them, must be composed of parts, hence of atomistic 
matter, or particles. Besides, it is a self-evident truth that since 
material things can be cut into pieces, they must be made of parts. 
The difficulty arises only when we take our stand at the beginning of 
a supposed world-process, and, assuming the existence of matter as 
a given unit, try to find out how that unit could be cut up into atoms. 
Hence Sankhya which posits indiscrete prakriti at the beginning of 
a world-process or evolution, and all those other schools which have 
substituted fanciful terms— e.gf., akasa of the Yoga system— for 
pudgala (matter) have had to explain it as indescribable. We seem 
to get a great insight into the nature of things by working out the 
genesis of matter from a supposed source ; but the moment we ask 
how it could come out of a place where it did not exist before, the 
whole edifice falls to the ground, leaving us with the infinity of 
particles, as constant reals. It is immaterial what the nature of 
these particles is ; they may be pure vibrations, or vortices in some 
kind of force, or anything else ; they certainly are not parts of an 
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indivisible whole. We must, therefore, make up our minds to reg:ard 
matter as consisting of an infinite number of particles. 

According to Jainism, matter, like other substances, is only a 
bundle of qualities. Qualities, or guv^as, are those which inhere in 
substances, as materiality exists in all atoms and bodies of matter. 
It is not correct to say that qualities can exist by themselves. There 
are many qualities, but six are the more important. These are : 
(1) existence, (2) enjoyability or utility. (3) substantiveness, (4) knoW' 
ability, (5) specific or identity-rhythm, i.e., the force which prevents 
a substance from becoming transformed into another, and (6) the 
quality of possessing some kind of form. 

These are some of the general qualities ; besides them, there 
are special or individual qualities which exist only in special forms, 
combinations, or individuals, such as snow- whiteness, lily-whiteness, 
and the like. 

A little reflection will show that the six general qualities 
enumerated above exist not only in matter, but in all the six substances. 
In addition to the above, each of the six substances also possesses 
its special quality, e.g., space has the quality of finding room for 
and containing all things. The general qualities, therefore, are to be 
conceived as if constituting the substratum of matter and other sub« 
stances which exist in nature. Hence, matter ought to be defined as 
that which has a certain number of general qualities in common with 
other substances, and also as that which is composed of an infinity 
of particles, each of which is i^rvaded by the general qualities, as 
mentioned above. 

Further light is thrown on the nature of matter with reference 
to the quality of enjoyability, or utility. Jiva is the perceiver and 
enjoyer, and matter, the object of perception and enjoyment. Hence 
the relation between them is that of subject and object. 

The common element between the subject and the object of 
perception consists of special qualities, as for instance, the com- 
mon element between the eye, which is the perceiver of form, 
and its object is colour. For the eye is adapted to respond to 
colour which is a property of matter. Now, since the sense-organs 
are only the exteriorized faculties, or functions of the jiva, the 
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elements which render perception of all objects possible must exist in 
the constitution of the soul itself. But these can exist in the soul 
only as subjective capacities not as sensible qualities, as they do 
outside. 

Here, also, it is apparent that the special qualities of matter, 
that is, sound, colour,'' taste, smell, and spar/a (tactile properties, i.c., 
heat, cold, and the like) correspond to the pleasure-extracting qualities 
of the jiva. For this reason, the disparity between the subjective 
qualities of the soul and the objective elements outside in the world is 
not absolute ; in other words, the power to vibrate of the j iva stands in 
about the same relation to the vibrations of matter as does the subject of 
perception to the object to be perceived. This tallies remarkably with 
the view from the standpoint of Idealism, according to which matter is 
nothing but a bundle of sensible qualities, projected outwardly. Jainism, 
thus, fully explains away the causes of the old enmity existing 
between Realism and Idealism, and brings them together on a common 
platform by its aneh^nta method of investigation. 

The eternity of souls as well as matter being established, it now 
becomes necessary to analyse the nature of their interaction. To 
understand this fully, we must turn our attention to the quality 
known as agurulaghutvay which is defined as that property of sub- 
stances which maintains them as they are, and prevents their being 
converted into other things. This is nothing other than the special 
rhythm of each substance which is maintained in its own nature by 
the intensity of its vibrations, though allowed considerable scope for 
fluctuations of intension within certain limits. In virtue of this 
property of things, the union of different substances results neither 
in the destruction of an old nor in the creation of a new aubatance, for 

* According to Jainism the colours are black, blue, red, yellow, and white. Of 
these the first and the last were generally not recognized as primary colours by 
European scientists. But Prof. Hering of Leipzig has recently shown that white is as 
much a simple quality (colour) as yellow, both being unanalyzable. As for black. 
Prof. Hering points out that when we look at a black surface surrounded by white we 
experience a positive sensation of blackness, not a mere gap in the field of visual 
^nsation {Physiological Psychology by W. McDouga!!, p. 70). It may be added that 
Prof. Hering's hypothesis has already been accepted by many ohysiologists in 
Europe. 
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that would be a miracle, but in the fusion of their elements into a 
new form. 

It is also worthy of note that the interaction between the 
different substances is possible only on the hypothesis that they should 
stand to each other in certain relationship which would draw them 
towards each other, and the modifications of form and function require 
that two or more substances should become interlocked in each other’s 
embrace, giving rise to a new set of qualities as the resultant of their 
compounding. 

We may now enquire into the nature of the force which brings 
about the interlocking between the soul and matter. Obviously, 
knowledge is not that force, because one may know a thing without 
actually being compelled to be locked up in its embrace, though know- 
ledge, too, needs a material stimulus in the case of unemancipated 
souls, to arise in consciousness. And, so far as the power of omniscience 
of the Siddhatman is concerned, the whole universe is reflected in 
His consciousness, as in a mirror, without involving Him in bondage, 
in the least degree Thus, the force which brings about the close 
association between jiva and matter can only be that which springs 
from their relationship in respect of enjoyment alone. But thia 
depends entirely on the desires of the jiva, because matter can have na 
longing for enjoyment. Furthermore, the jiva, too, is impervious to 
this force by nature, since every jiva does not run after every kind of 
enjoyment, and also since one may give up particular forms of enjoy- 
ments and even sense-indulgence altogether. Thus, the union between 
jiva and matter only takes place when the former is actuated by a 
desire for the enjoyment of sense-objects, and, conversely, matter can 
affect the soul only when it is rendered vulnerable by its desires. 

It follows from this that the soul remains liable to be influenced 
by matter only so long as it exists in a state of weakness. It is owing 
to the influence of material impurities that it wanders about in the 
aamsSLraf seeking pleasure and joy. Itself the subject of knowledge, 
it wanders about like a query—* ? '—trying to define itself, and, under 
the blinding influence of matter, again and again, identifies itself 
with its body. Its natural rhythm of freedom is consequently unable 
to assert itself, and undergoes all kinds of changes-- the number of 
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their types has been estimated at 84,00,000 — in the course of trans- 
migration. When the Jivic consciousness vibrates in harmony with 
the rhythm of its physical personality, it can only extract such 
pleasures from life as are possible to a jiva vibrating at that low level. 
The joy of life increases as it raises the tone of its rhythm to higher 
potencies, the most perfect of which may be called the Tirthamkara, or 
God-rhythm. 

In connection with the subject of the inflow of matter into souls* 
it is to be borne in mind that they are involved in bondage from 
beginningless time. If it were otherwise, we should have either a 
creation of souls, or the descending of a perfect jiva, i.e», God, to 
enter into crippling relations with matter, to His own detriment. 
But both these propositions are untenable in philosophy. A third 
alternative which may be put forward is that the jivaa are locked 
up in some air-tight compartment, and that a certain number of 
them is sent out into the world, from time to time, to undergo 
evolution. Here again the question arises : is this air-tight com- 
partment full of pure souls, or of those involved in impurity ? But 
the former alternative is untenable, because the soul in its natural 
purity is a Gk)d, and cannot be kept locked up anywhere , and 
the latter directly supports our case, and points to Nigoda as the 
store-house of unevolved jivaa. It is thus clear that no beginning 
can be ascribed to the bondage, i.e., the condition of negativity 
of souls. The effect of negativity is that souls remain liable to be 
influenced by matter, from which they constantly try to extract 
joy according to their capacities. This leads to the fusion of spirit 
with subtle molecules of matter (karma pudgala)f resulting in a 
continuance of the bondage. For just as gaseous matter is robbed of 
its gaseous nature in consequence of becoming converted into water* 
so does the soul feel helpless in the clutches of matter. 

The Arya-Samajist’s conception of mokaha as an impermanent 
state, it must be now evident, is unentertainable philosophically; for 
there is no force capable of overpowering the Redeemed Jiva in nirvana 
and of dragging Him down from that High and Holy Seat. As for 
desire, the Omniscient Siddhatmans not only know it to be the arch- 
enemy of souls, but can also have no longing for the * good ' things 
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of the world being placed too high above the temptations of the 
* flesh,’ by the conscious enjoyment of the state of bliss which is the 
natural property of Their pure and purified Souls. Thus, there is no 
possibility of a * fall ’ in Their case. The important thing to note 
in this connection is the principle or law that the bondage of /mrmaa 
is really the bondage of desires, so that where there is no desire on 
the part of the soul itself there can be no entering into bondage for it. 
In different language, no one can force a soul into bondage, just 
as no one can set it free from it. Our conclusion, then, is that 
the notion of nirvana as a temporary state is altogether untenable 
in philosophy, and must be rejected as devoid of merit. 

It might be urg^ that all that exists in Time and Space is 
subject to causality and therefore liable to change ; but the argument 
is an instance of that perversity of metaphysical thought which 
delights in making sweeping generalizations regardless of facts. For 
it is the purest assumption to say that all that exists in Time and 
Space is liable to change, at least till so long as one does not prove 
that the Siddhfitmans are also liable to experience a ‘ fcH * from 
Their high status. As for causality, its idea has been so much con* 
founded by the use of technicalities in modern times that one finds 
it a relief to rely upon the voice of common sense in preference to 
the learned discourses of metaphysicians. Introspection here reveals 
the fact that the mind has a tendency, born of practical observation 
and nourished by actual experience, to look out for the cause or 
causes of events, and declines to believe that the relationship of 
cause and effect does not govern the whole range of occurrences in 
the world. This is one of the senses in which the word causality 
is employed. Besides this, causality also implies the action of energy 
upon a body, as in the melting of snow by the heat of the Sun. In 
this instance the heat of the Sun is called the operative and snow 
the material cause of the resulting stream of water. There is another 
significance of the word which implies the idea of an agent, as a 
potter is said to be the cause of the pot which he makes from clay. The 
principle of causality, however, depends upon the nature and proper- 
ties of substances, and on their coming together in one place and at one 
time under certain specified conditions. Beyond this there is nothing 
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in the conception of causality to authorize its interference with 
rational thoug:ht. 

Applying the true principles of causation to the problem about 
the eternity of moksha, it may be seen at a glance that so far as the 
idea of agency is concerned, there is no one to force an Emancipated 
Soul into the state of bondage and transmigration afresh, for there 
are no higher beings than Gods, and They cannot be imagined as 
engaged in forcing one another into captivity, being living embodi- 
ments of Renunciation. With reference to the instrumental or opera- 
tive cause, also there is no force capable of operating on a pure Spirit ; 
and matter cannot approach and overpower a soul whose consciousness 
is unsullied and unimpregnated with desire. In short, causality has 
no hold on the Redeemed Soul, who must be deemed to exist as such 
for all eternity. We may now say that with respect to the high and 
sublime status of the Saved One there is a beginning but no end, 
but as regards the bondage of the unemancipated soul there is no 
beginning but an end, except where the possibility of the attainment 
of nirvana is excluded by the . malignity of individual karmas, in 
which case there is neither a beginning nor an end to its thral- 
dom. 

In respect of the world-process it is to be further observed that 
the evolution of yivos proceeds from the lowest to the highest types 
of rhythm, or states, not in the precise order which a careless 
perusal of the story of the ‘ fall ' would seem to suggest. That 
legend is useful only in so far as it points to the latent divinity of 
the soul, but not any farther. It is true that there is a great deal 
of rise and fall in the status of the jiva in the course of its trans- 
migration, but the two ends of the line, the one marked by the con- 
dition of nigoda and the other by the Perfection of Gods, are unalter- 
ably fixed. As a matter of fact, the author of the legend of the 
‘ fall ' did not intend to suggest that a perfect God had fallen into 
the state of wretchedness and sin, but that the story was to be taken 
as a reminder of the latency of godly virtues and power within the 
soul. Hence, the jiva who, having attained to the human status, does 
not try to realise his divinity, but becomes absorbed in the pursuit 
of sensual gratification, may truly be said to experience a fall. It is 
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the employment of the intellect to pander to the animal passions 
and carnal appetites which constitutes the fall. Man is a thinking 
being and has the Ideal of greatness put before him, but when he 
discards it in favour of a brute’s existence and falls from the 
position of the thinker to that of the sensualist, he experiences 
a fall from a higher to a lower status. It is with difficulty that 
one obtains birth as a man in the course of transmigration ; but 
having obtained it, if one again live the life of a brute, there is no 
other word for it than ‘ Fall * 

According to Kapila, the founder of the Sankhyan philosophy, 
evolution ,is really an involution, in the first instance, so that the 
Purusa, i.e„ pure Spirit, first of all descends into matter, and be- 
comes ensouled in it, evolving out the intellect, aham cara, and the like 
one after another. But this is quite untenable ; since absolutely 
no reason can be found for the descent of an Omniscient Being 
into matter, to undergo the pain and suffering of an unimagin- 
ably prolonged bondage. Besides, the Sankhyan philosophy, though 
based on the hypothesis of an alternation of cycles of manifestation 
and destruction of the universe, nowhere accounts for the souls 
which remain unevolved at the end of a world cycle, nor for those 
who obtain eternal emancipation. The latter cannot become involved 
in transmigration afresh, and must exist somewhere freed from 
the trammels of sawaara ; and the former cannot disappear from 
existence altogether. Their impure nature will prevent them from 
rising to the Siddha iila, so that they must remain somewhere in the 
samara itself. 

Moreover, it is permissible to ask, what might be the signifi- 
cance of Purusa? Is it a quality, or a being ? If the former, it can- 
not exist by itself, since qualities require a substratum of substance 
to inhere in. If the latter, that is, a being, how is the multiplicity 
of souls to be explained ? They surely are neither non-existent, nor 
reflections of any particular being. If it be now conceded that 
there is a multiplicity of purufas, then arises the great difficulty 
about their becoming all involved in alternate involution and evolution 
at one and the same time. But Sankhya has nothing to say to this 
in reply. 
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We thus conclude that the notion of an alternation of involution 
and evolution is as untenable as that of the creation of the universe 
at the fiat of a world-making god. 

To sum up, the elucidation of the mystery of Existence has led us 
into the profoundest secrets of Metaphysics and Religion. Looking 
into the nature of the world-process, we have seen how each theory 
set up by the leading Schools of Thought is but a partial view of the 
whole subject, which is dealt with in its entirety in Jainism alone. 
Thus, Vedanta, while endeavouring to furnish the raison d'Sire of 
the process, fails to describe the mechanism of Maya and the nature of 
the material necessary for the manufacturing of the visible universe. 
Its definition of Reality is also somewhat involved, and not definite 
enough to enable one to escape from the intellectual pitfalls which 
abound in the region of Metaphysics. Buddhism, too, comm its the same 
blunder. It lays all the stress it can on the principle of becoming, but 
denies that there can be any such thing as ‘ being.’ When we turn to 
the scriptures of the mystic creeds we encounter the same difficulty : 
these sacred books have nothing more to offer than mysticism and dogma 
of which reason is heartily sick by this time. As regards the specula- 
tions of European philosophers, they avowedly do not go to the root of 
the matter, and wherever they pretend to do so, they are easily seen to 
be incomplete and one-sided. Materialism, on its very face, has no 
leg to stand upon at the bar of philosophy, and we pass it by accord- 
ingly. 

We thus turn away from every door, with disappointment, and 
enquire of Jainism whether it has any satisfactory solution to offer 
of the riddle which has baffled every one without exception. It at 
once introduces us to its six Realities without whose aid nothing but 
confusion can be created. Their nature, properties, and modes of 
working have already been sufficiently discussed ; and it is surmised 
that the explanation will suffice to satisfy the natural human 
thirst for a perfect understanding of the world-process, in conformity 
with the strictest demands of reason. 

With the aid of its most exact metaphysics, Jainism enables ua 
to comprehend, in the fullest possible measure, how the universe ia 
eternal and composed of six substances, and how their interaction 
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is the cause of the world-process. It grives us a true insight into 
the idea of God, and explains how the individual soul may aspire to 
the high and sublime status of the Holy Ones. Jainism also enables 
us to unravel the meaning of myths and other sacred traditions, and, 
on account of the many-sidedness of its philosophy, is the sole means 
of establishing the truth underlying all creeds, each of which has 
fallen into error on account of the one-sided absolutism of its philo- 
sophical outlook. In short, Jaina philosophy may be said to furnish 
a common platform where all other creeds may meet, and grasp each 
other’s hands in the sincere grip of friendship. 

The value of philosophy as the only means of salvation cannot 
be exaggerated. Myths only make us superstitious, and mysticism 
produces intellectual fog and mist. It is clear thinking alone 
which can lead us into the region of Light and Life for which every 
soul is athirst. History shows how truth entombed in the sepulchre 
of myth and legend is soon lost to view and replaced by unholy 
superstition and purblind bigotry, so often mistaken for faith. The 
purpose these myths serve is great, but, when all is said and done, 
they are useful to him alone who can understand their significance. 
The soul is hankering after the realization of the great Ideal of 
Perfection, that is, Godhood, but the theologians have nothing better 
than mystic and misty dogmas to console it with. They have no- 
thing but stones to give in place of the bread that we want. The 
realization of Goodhood requires the conception of Truth, i e., the 
Ideal to be attained, and the knowledge of the means to attain 
it with, in the clearest possible way. That mythology, which is 
nothing if not the labyrinthine maze of obscurity, can ever help the 
unphilosophical in the elucidation of Truth and clarity of thought, is 
beyond conjecture. It follows from this that religion can only bene- 
fit where it is conducive to precise and clear thinking. The attempt 
to educate the masses by means of myths and legends has been given 
a sufficient trial, but it has only gone to make men irreligious at 
heart. It is high time now that Truth was imparted to them in its 
pure undisguised form. The fault with us is that we ai’e always 
ready to set up ourselves as teachers without ever having been stu- 
dents ourselves. When we approach Religion as humble seekers 
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after the truth, and not in the spirit of bigotry or conceit, it will be 
seen that Jainism stands unrivalled among the systems which claim 
to impart the truth. 



CHAPTER XI 

THE COMING OF THE MESSIAH 

“The Spirit itself beareth witness with our spirit, that we are the children of 
God : and if children, then heirs : heirs of God, and joint-heirs with Christ ; if so be 
that we suffer with Aim, that we may be also glorified together. “—/?oman», viii. 
16 - 17 . 

The advent of the coming Messiah, the Redeemer divine, is an 
event for the signs of which almost every mystic’s eye is constantly 
turned heavenward. The belief is to be found in almost every system 
of mythology, no apocalyptic religion being altogether free from its 
influence, though different names are given by different creeds to the 
Saviour who is to come. Thus, Hinduism has its Kalki, Islam its 
Mehdi, Theosophy its Maitrai and Christianity its Christ. This differ- 
ence of nomenclature, however, does not affect the function of the 
coming Messiah who is expected in each and every instance to estab- 
lish a new order of things by redeeming the faithful and by destroy- 
ing the foe. Many and varied are the prophecies which foretell the 
coming of the ‘ Lord,’ and history records the names of some of the 
men who have claimed to be the coming Messiah themselves. Even 
today a full-fledged Messiah is being chaperoned, and proclaimed from 
housetops by his well-wishers. It would thus appear that the belief 
in the coming of the Messiah is not confined to any particular sect or 
section of men, but prevails among all classes of mystics ; and the 
ridicule which men have drawn upon themselves in connection with 
the coming of the looked-for Saviour goes to show that even this little 
matter has not been properly understood by them. The truth is that 
the coming Messiah is as much a myth as any other tenet of mysti- 

* “ If thoQ woiildst, O Zauk, behold that glorious one behind the Veil, 

“Then peep through the hole in thy heart!** 
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cism ; it certainly bears no reference to any particular human or super- 
human beinR whose descent on earth might be expected to put an 
end to the prevailing evil. The tenet represents a pure doctrinal 
allegory, depicting, in metaphorical garb, the fact of the attainment 
of divine perfection by the individual soul. There being no source of 
true happiness in the external world, it is simply impossible for any 
one to establish an order of things of the kind that will bring lasting 
good to the soul or be permanently satisfactory to all. Certainly, 
bliss is not to be culled from one’s environment and surroundings, 
being nothing other than the natural emotion of pure joy which arises 
in the soul when it is no longer obsessed with the thought of the 
other than itself. As already pointed out more than once, there can 
be no happiness for the soul if it happen to be barren in itself. The 
coming Messiah must, therefore, spring up from within, if he is to 
confer happiness on the soul. The soul that is freed from the taint 
of its wrong beliefs is its own Saviour, and the Liberator that 
is to come. The advent of the Messiah which so many pious people 
are looking forward to, thus, means neither more nor less than a vision 
of their own Soul. In this sense alone is it possible to put any sen- 
sible construction on the statement of Jesus: “Verily I say unto 
you, There be some standing here, which shall not taste of death, till 
they see the Son of man coming in his kingdom ” (Matt. xvi. 28). 
Any other interpretation would make it a piece of falsehood. The 
use of the word ‘ some ’ indicates that the sight was one not open to 
all alike, and, therefore, was not an historical event in the physical 
world. Nor was the spectacle timed to happen on or about the 
‘ Judgment Day ’ ; for it was to be witnessed during the lifetime of 
some of those who stood by at the time. 

What Jesus meant was the consciousness of one’s own soul as 
the great and glorious Self and the enjoyer of bliss. For it is the 
' vision ’ of one's true Self which is the immediate cause of redemp- 
tion, not that of another of however exalted a position. 

It was pointed out in the seventh chapter of this book that yoga 
aimed at securing the vision of the Self for the yogi. We did not then 
enter into the intricacies of the process, but the time has now come 
to describe it in detail. 
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When the aspirant has perfected himself in the preliminary 
training, and has no longings left in his mind for sensual enjoyments, 
he is qualified for the vision of the Self. 

Now, the seer is not the eye, but the soul ; for the eye is an 
obstruction to its unlimited vision, being attuned to a certain type of 
vibrations alone. This seer is the dweller immortal in the body, and 
not the body or the organs of the senses. Hence the Upanijad 
teaches ; “ Here within the heart is a cavity ; therein he resides who 
is the Lord of the universe" (‘The Philosophy of the Upanifads,’ 
p. 169). It is the vision of this Dweller in the Cavity of the Heart which 
is to be secured for emancipation. But this is impossible till the veils 
of matter covering the Atman and obscuring its vision are not torn to 
pieces Self-perception, therefore, consists in the withdrawal of atten- 
tion from the outside world and the throwing back of the will no 
itself. This is a process in which the organs of sight also play an 
important part. In the normal condition, the eyes are turned out- 
wards, and enable us to perceive external objects alone, but at times, 
they also converge slightly upward and inward, as in the attitude 
of prayer ; and when they do so we are enabled to see visions. How 
this happens is not difficult to understand. The peculiar upward, 
inward convergence of the eyes disengages the attention from the 
physical plane, and makes it penetrate the veils of finer matter, the 
astral, the mental, and the like, as they are called by certain modem 
mystics. 

The Yogi aims at throwing his gaze inwardly with the full force of 
concentration till it is fixed on the plexus in the brain, within which is 
situated the pineal gland, which, according to some, is an incipient eye. 
This ‘ third eye,’ when developed, enables the Yogis to look into the 
cavity of the heart, which is the abode of the Lord. Remembering 
that vision is not in the eye but in the soul, the version of the Yogis, 
when put into simple language, means that when by controlling the 
mind one prevents its outward flow, and throws it back on itself, it 
sees the Atman face to face in the cavity of the heart. By the time 
the Yogi has acquired the power of fixing his attention on the point of 
concentration, his eye-balls have become accustomed to turn the 
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angle and remain steady in the attitude of introspection^ without 
feeling strained. 

Exactly in the proportion in which the Yogi's power of concen- 
tration gains in intensity, does his feeling of warmth and intimacy in 
his physical body decrease, so that when the intensity of concentration 
is able to destroy the veils of matter from the face of the Eternal 
Light Divine in the heart, the small remnant of interest in the 
external world, which might be still lingering in the mind, is com- 
pletely destroyed for ever, and the glory of the soul now deified by 
the elimination of the karmic filth, is immediately perceived. This is 
the delight of God-vision of the earnest devotee, and the joy of seeing 
the Lord of the mystic. The Shiva Samhita thus describes an earlier 
stage of this process : — 

“ When the yogi thinks of the great Soul, after rolling back his eyes and 
concentrates his mind to the forehead, then he can perceive the lustre from the great 
Soul. That great yogi, who even for a moment has seen the beauty of the Omni- 
scient and all-pervading Soul, frees himself from sin and attains salvation/’ 

Thus, when by the supreme effort of his will the Yogi throws 
his concentrated gaze to penetrate beyond the veil of ‘illusion,' so 
as to be able to contemplate his Soul, in its naked effulgence, his evil 
^armas are destroyed, resulting in the acquisition of omniscience 
and other kinds of divine attributes. This means liberation full and 
complete in all respects, except, that nirvana is not reached so long 
as the physical body is not dissolved, setting the soul free to ascend 
to the Abode of Gods. 

We are now ready to enquire into the significance of the Biblical 
statement about the coming of the Son of man. The ‘ prophecy ' 
is one of those mystic doctrines that could not be propounded in 
plainer terms, and which was liable to be misunderstood for that 
reason. Its literal reading was calculated to engender the belief 
that the Kingdom of God that was being preached should immedi- 
tely appear (Luke xix. 11). To remove this impression, Jesus pro- 
pounded the parable of the nobleman who gave some money to each 
of his ten servants and left for a far-off country. He returned home 
from his journey after a long time, and called for the accounts of 

85 
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their investments. Now, nine of the servants had employed the moneys 
entrusted to them profitably, but one had not. The master was 
pleased with the good servants who were suitably rewarded ; but 
the wicked one was made to refund what he had received. This 
parable was spoken to illustrate the principle that ‘ unto every one 
which hath shall be given ; and from him that hath not, even that he 
hath shall be taken ’ (Luke xix. 12—26). This, then, is the fate 
in reserve for those who do not avail themselves of the present 
opportunity to control their destiny ; they are in great danger of losing 
even what they enjoy today ; in other words, of falling into the lower 
grades of life in the future. 

On another occasion Jesus declared : “ If a man love me, he 
will keep my words : and my Father will love him, and we will 
come unto him, and make our abode with him '' (John xiv. 23). 
Here is the key to the situation : Christ will come to each and every 
one who keeps his word, and will take his abode with him, and 
because the Father ‘loves whomsoever the Son loves,’ the Father 
will also take up his abode with him. Jesus could not have meant 
that he would come back bodily into the world from heaven How 
could he bring the Father with him ? Again, how could the abode 
be taken, regardless of time and place with each and every devotee 
all the world over ? The truth is that the kingdom of God “ cometh 
not with observation, . . . for behold, it is within you ” (Luke, xvii. 
20 - 21 ). 

When sending out his disciples to preach the gospel to the 
‘ lost sheep,’ Jesus prophesied : “ Verily I say unto you. ye shall not 
have gone over the cities of Israel till the Son of man be come 
(Matt. X. 23). Now, this prophecy is just as important as the one 
which is under consideration. The question is, has it been fulfilled ? 
That it did not refer to Jesus does not admit of doubt, for Jesus was 
already there with them, and had not to come from anywhere. There- 
fore, if we are to interpret the expression, the Son of man, as referring 
to Jesus, this prophecy did not and could not come off ; in other 
words, it was a piece of information of a past event gratuitously 
furnished in the future tense. But if we read the expression in the 
sense of the quickening of the germ of Godhood within men, its 
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sense not only becomes clear but most appropriate also. For, as 
St. Paul says, as many as are led by the spirit of God, are the sons 
of God (Romans viii. 14 ). What can be more appropriate for the 
Master when sending out his disciples to preach the gospel to the 
people than to encourage and inspire them with the hope that they 
would see the signs of the unfoldment of the germ oL^Divinity among 
men, before they got half through their work ? 

In determining the nature of the prophecy about the coming 
Messiah, the first question which naturally arises relates to its authen- 
ticity, since impartial Biblical scholars are agreed upon its being 
a subsequent interpolation. Perhaps the endeavour to make the 
statement as much repugnant to history as possible by the introduc- 
tion of the symbolism of the holy city in the midst of the original 
observations, on the subject, is, more than anything else, respon- 
sible for the doubt that has prevailed amongst the unprejudiced section 
of the Biblical scholars about its authenticity. This circumstance, 
however, only tends to fix the date of the gospel, and leaves the 
question of the cash-value of the teaching untouched. The words 
used by Luke (xxi. 20): *‘And when ye shall see Jerusalem com- 
passed with armies, then know that the desolation thereof is nigh,'’ 
inserted in the middle of the chapter, are the most significant, 
and furnish a strong argument against the authenticity and genuine- 
ness of the passage under consideration. In our opinion, however, 
the siege of Jerusalem has nothing to do with the genuineness 
of the prophecy, inasmuch as Jerusalem would appear to be a time- 
honoured symbolism, as in the Epistle to Galatians (see chap. iv. 25-26). 
Besides, most of its verses are so full of the true spirit of allegory 
that they carry the stamp of genuineness with them. And, if we 
add to this the fact that true philosophy furnishes a complete ex- 
planation of the subject and explains away the absurdity which is 
met with in its orthodox interpretation, the conclusion is irresistible 
that the idea of ‘ forgery cannot be entertained for a moment in 
connection with it. 

The statement made by teacher can be very easily understood. 
He was asked as to the signs of the coming of the Son of 
man, i.e., of the kingdom of heaven. That these two expres- 
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sions, ‘the Son of man/ and the ‘kingdom of heaven/ were 
used interchangeably, in the same sense, is rendered clear by a 
comparison of such verses as Mark ix. 1, Matthew x. 23 and xvi. 28, 
and Luke ix, 27. In reply, Jesus warned his followers not to listen to 
the false prophets and Christs who would arise in the external world, 
from time to time. This, as a matter of fact, shuts out the hypothesis 
of his own return in a literal sense. As to the signs of the coming of 
of the Son of man, they were told to wait patiently for them. They 
would see wars, famines, persecution of the righteous, and all sorts 
of other calamities on the earth, but they must patiently possess their 
souls (Luke xxi. 19), for the end is not yet (Mark xiii. 7). They must 
wait and watch like the good servant for the coming of the master, 
for no one knoweth when he would come (Matt. xxiv. 46 and 47). 
It is a wicked servant who turns away from the path of rectitude 
and ill-treats his fellow-servants, because of the delay in the coming 
of the Lord (Matt. xxiv. 49). One who desires to enter into the 
kingdom of heaven must, therefore, constantly remain on the alert, 
for no one knows of the day or the hour when his opportunity will 
come, ‘ not even the angels of heaven, but the Father only ' (Matt, 
xxiv. 36). When there be signs in the sun^ and the moon and the 
stars, and the very powers of heaven seem shaken, then will appear 
the sign t of the Lord, like a flash of lightning, which, while shining 
in one part, illumines the whole heaven ; then shall be seen the Son 
of man coming in a cloud with power and great glory (Luke xxi. ‘27). 

* The precise significance of such things as the Sun and the Moon in the 
mystery-language of symbolism would appear from the following brief extract from 
the Permanent History of Bharatvarsha (vol. I. p. 286) 

**The Ida or current of breath through the left nostril is technically called 
the Moon, and Pingala on the right is known as the Sun. The passing of the breath 
from the right to the left is also technically known among philosophers as Uttarayana. 
The reverse is Dakshinayana. The junction of Ida and Pingala is Amavasya or new 
moon. When the life-breath reaches Muladhara, it is Vishuva, or the New Year's day. 
When the life breath passes to Kundalini through Ida, it is Lunar Eclipse, and 
through Pingala it is Solar Eclipse." 

t The sign of the Son of man (the state of Perfection) is ommscience, which 
reveals the entirety of the field of knowledge. 
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‘ Thus shall it be in the day when the Son of man is revealed ' 
(Luke xvii. 30). Then one may lift up his head, for his redemp- 
tion is near (Luke xxi. 28). Thus ‘ he that shall endure unto 
the end, the same shall be saved ' (Matt. xxiv. 13). The whole state- 
ment is intended to be a great secret, and its significance is made 
to depend on the warning: "'whoso readeth, let him understand*' 
(Matt. xxiv. 15). 

Now, we saw in connection with yoga that it is only when 
the mind is disgusted with fleshly lusts that the Yogi can hope 
to attain salvation, and it was pointed out, in the chapter on Yoga, 
that a tremendous amount of action takes place, as a result of 
spiritual training, in the nervous system, displacing many important 
nerve currents of the face and the head, in particular, those of the 
spinal column. It is due to these changes that the roots of bond- 
age and sammra are loosened and destroyed. The change brought 
about by the alteration of the pole or centre of being is so great 
that many misguided persons have come to grief through it. This 
change of polarity has the effect of arranging the mind particles 
in a manner akin to the process of magnetisation of a bar of steel. 
The old percepts are all upset ; the sun seems to lose its light, the 
moon its brightness ; the stars are seen to fall, making the very 
heavens shake and tremble ; and visions of all sorts float before the 
eyes. When these signs appear, the point of concentration should 
be placed in the heart, or, as Jesus put it, one should ‘ stand in 
the holy place,' with the injunction : ‘ whoso readeth, let him under- 
stand ' (Matt. xxiv. 15). This state of affairs is the prelude to the 
vision divine, but Nirvana is not yet, inasmuch as it is a step be- 
yond this stage. Every Yogi knows what this change of polarity 
iri the nervous system means. The sceptic need only strain the 
nerves connected with his organs of sight, for a little while, to see 
theaters! We can now understand why Jesus said : “ Verily I say 
unto you : This generation shall not pass, till all these things be 
fulfilled. Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my words shall 
not pass away (Matt. xxiv. 34 and 35). 

His last declaration that not a hair of the head of those who 
possessed their souls in patience, in spite of calamities, tribula- 
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tions and disasters, should perish (Luke xxi. 18), if anything empha- 
sizes his doctrine. Believe in your immortality and the power 
of the soul, and no harm can befall you, till, conquering death, you 
ascend to your true abode — the blissful Heaven of the Jinas (Ck>n- 
querors, hence, Gods). 

The injunction. 

In that day, he which shall be upon the housetop, and his staff in the house, 
let him not come down to take it away : and he that is in the field, let him not likewise 
return back. -(Luke xvii. 31)— 

simply means that the desire for all worldly concerns must be given up 
at that supreme moment when the urge of the Holy Ghost ( Vairagya) 
is felt by the soul ; for “ wheresoever the carcass [the bundle of 
the objects of desire] is, there will the eagles [desiring manas] be 
gathered together [attracted]/' "Remember Lot's wife" (Luke 
xvii. 32), for as she was turned into a column of salt, in 
consequence of her looking back on the world, so shall all those who 
‘ look back ' be accounted unworthy to obtain salvation. 

There is no question in all this of a public or official redeemer of 
souls, or of the establishment of a new order of things on a general 
resurrection of the dead. 

There is no trace of an universal resurrection , on a particular 
day, even in the following mystic passages which were uttered in 
connection with the coming of the son of man : - 

In that night there shall be two men in one bed ; the one shall be taken 
and the other shall be left. 

“ Two women shall be grinding together ; the one shall be taken, and the other 

left. 

** Two men shall be in the field ; the one shall be taken, and the other left 
(Luke xvii. 34—36.) 

The urge of vairagya (renunciation) it is that is indicated in these 
verses. 

The text of Matthew v. 5— " Blessed are the meek for they shall 
inherit the earth."— is fatal to the notion of a general resurrec- 
tion at the end of the world ; for, if rewards and punishments are to 
remain in the mind of a Divine Judge till the Judgment Day, and 
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are only to be adjudged when the world shall have ceased to exist, 
how shall the meek inherit the earth ? The true interpretation of 
this passage 'lies in the doctrine of transmigration of souls, which 
points out that rewards and punishments are meted out to each and 
every soul in this very world, and that the most coveted boons of all, 
namely, perfection, bliss and immortality, are to be had only on 
reaching ‘ the other shore, ' i.e., Nirvana. 

The expressions ‘ all the tribes of the earth [material tendencies] 
shall mourn ’ (Matt. xxiv. 30), and the like, are mystic allegories, some 
of which have been explained by Mr. Pryse in his valuable work on 
the book of Revelation, entitled ' The Apocalypse Unsealed,' to which 
the reader is referred for their interpretation. 

The coming of the Son of man, thus, was an expression employ- 
ed to denote the dawning of God-consciousness in the soul, not the 
appearance of an ‘ historical ' saviour in the world of men. Walter De 
Voe well expresses the idea, when he says * — 

* ‘ The essential attributes of Jehovah-God are organized into your individual 
soul. The Father has organized His omniscient love into a glowing sun of light 
and power, and this divine ego is yo^^ soul, your true self, the Lord of your 
mind and body. This living Pearl of ’Divinity is the presence of God within 
your nature ; you can well afford to sell all your accumulations of earthly thought, 
even though it seems a great sacrifice, in order to attain to conscious possession 
of this Pearl of great price. Your personality is from below, your individuality 
is from above. Your personality is the image and likeness of mortal 
parents, your soul individuality is the image and likeness of God. ‘ The first man is 
of the earth earthy ; the second man is the Lord from heaven." Elach soul is a son 
of God, a Christ. Your soul is God manifesting— your Lord and redeemer. ‘ The v 
Lord said unto my Lord : Sit thou at my right hand, until I make thine enemies 
thy footstool ' Psalms 110 : I. This Scriptural passage mentions the Father speaking 
to the individual soul, or lord of the body, telling it to sit on the right side, and it will 
realize the power to overcome all things. Surrender to your souls, O mortals, and 
then you will see the mighty conqueror come. Then the soul will say, * I am come 
that ye might have life, and have it more abundantly. I am the way, the truth and 
the life [John xiv. 6]. land my Father are one [John x. 30]. He that hath seen 
me hath seen the Father * [John xiv. 9].” 

As for the question whether the teaching could be said to be an 
original Christian doctrine, comoarative research reveals the fact that 
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it was not. The Jewish Apocrypha has a similar prophecy about the 
end of the world : 

'' For behold, the time shall come, and it shall be, when these tokens, of which 
I told thee before, shall come to pass, and the bride shall appear, even the city coming 
forth, and she shall be seen, that now is withdrawn from the earth/’ — (II Esdras 
chap, vii.) 

The symbolism employed makes it quite clear that the reference 
is to the attainment of the Divinity of the Soul, not to the re-coming 
of an outer saviour. 

The true Redeemer can come only from within, and to whomso- 
ever He has come. He has come from within. He is then described 
as Christos, or Krishna, seated at the right hand of power. It will be 
seen that quite a large number of the Biblical sayings which are 
meaningless and irrelevant with reference to Jesus acquire significant 
and lucid sense when applied to the Christ within. “ I am the re- 
surrection and the life : he that believeth in me, though he were 
dead, yet shall he live,” “whosoever liveth and believeth in me 
shall never die ” (John xi. 25 and 26) and other such expressions cannot 
be applied to an outside ‘saviour, ' without divesting them of their 
true sense. Similarly, the passage : “ There be some standing here, 
which shall not taste of death, till they see the Son of man coming in 
his kingdom ” (Matt. xvi. 28), is robbed of its true merit if we 
take it to refer to Jesus, but is full of meaning when taken as allud- 
ing to the individual soul. Some one has well said 

‘ ‘ Tb jugh Christ a thousand times and more 
In Bethlehem’s stall be born, 

If He’s not bom within thyself 
Thy soul is still forlorn.” 

To have a perfect grasp of the subject, we must look a little 
more deeply into the idea of redemption from the point of view of 
Jainism. In the purity of its essence, the soul is blissful and omni- 
scient, but its vision is obstructed by the association of matter which 
it has absorbed. In this condition it is incapable of penetrating the 
veil of impurity with which it is enshrouded on all sides. Hence, if 
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its vision be clarified by the removal of the material filth that obstructs 
it, it can regain its pristine glory at once, since its real nature has in 
nowise changed. So long, however, as it is engrossed in the pursuit 
of fleshly lusts, its attention remains turned away from itself, and 
only directed to the perception of the outside world. Religion aims at 
turning its attention on itself, informs it of its omniscient nature, and 
advises it to actually behold its own glorious vision to realise its 
divinity. But in order to see itself the soul must, first of all, purge 
itself of the material filth which it has absorbed ; and the only 
method of being rid of the harmful stuff is to scatter it about by the 
force of will. Hence, the withdrawal of the outgoing energy of the 
will, and its inner concentration are required to enable the soul to 
behold its own glory. 

Concentration on the inner centres in the body has a twofold 
effect on the soul. Firstly, it checks the incoming stream of the 
molecules of karmic matter through the doorways of the senses ; and, 
secondly, it disposes of the molecules already present, by scattering 
them about and destroying their bandhas (bonds). When this is accom* 
plished, the self-luminous soul, freed from the taint of matter, sees 
and realizes its true nature, and feels the utmost joy. It is then called 
jina (conqueror). 

It is here that the precision of Jaina thought asserts itself 
apainst the one-sided Idealism of Vedanta, and it is here also that we 
see the insufficiency of the system of the Buddha brought into 
full view. King Pasenadi’s question to the nun Khema, and 
the latter’s confusion as to the existence or non-existence of the 
Perfect One after death, fully illustrate our point. Vedanta also 
finds difficulty in meeting the awkward question : the world being 
my illusion, will it come to an end on my redemption ? It is certain 
that there is such a thing as release from the bondage of samsara, 
which few have understood better than the great founder of 
Buddhism, and it is also certain that the world would not come 
to an end on the attainment of Nirvana by an individual. The 
weakness of these systems lies in the narrow horizon of thought 
which renders them one-sided, hence imperfect. Truth is not ex- 
hausted, without remainder, when looked at from any particular point 
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of view ; its full grasp can be had only when the student looks at 
it from all sides. It is here that the philosophy of Jainism comes 
to the rescue of the student mystified by the reticence of the Buddha 
and the vacillation of Vedanta. It shows that the soul enters Nirvana 
in a ‘ Solar body ’ which is pure'divine Will, and, therefore, undecay- 
ing. It is separate from all other Emancipated Souls, and yet not 
so in respect of the nature of its pure Essence. In respect of the 
statps of Divinity and the quality of Consciousness, it is one with all 
the Perfect Ones, but in respect of its ‘ Solar body ’ which signifies 
Pure Spirit, it has its own ‘ impersonal ' personality, like that of the 
drop in the sea I 

The continuity of the world is not affected by the attainment 
of Nirvana on the part of individuals. The world is truly enough, 
like an illusion, in many respects, but it is not an actual dream. Hence 
the emancipation of the individual is only consistent with his own 
disillusionment, not with the breaking of the ‘ spell ' altogether. 
The illusion will persist, if only to accentuate the sense of freedom 
and to give a meaning to the joy of the Saved Ones. 

Early Christianity seems to have followed the teaching of Jainism 
with remarkable fidelity. The similarity of thought between the 
two creeds is too striking to be ignored. We have the same rule 
of confession * in the primitive Church as in Jainism (see ‘ The 
Sacred Books of the East,’ Vol. xlv. p. 168), the same notions of 
Redemption and Nirvana, the same basic principles of austerities, 
the same conception of Divinity having the form of man, and last but 
not the least, a marvellous concurrence of thought about the number 
of the Spiritual Leaders, called Tirthamkaras by the Jainas, and 
Spiritual Elders, or Kings, by the author of the Apocalypse. Perhaps 
some day when the tenets of mysticism are better understood than 

* Confession is the surest means of self-improvement. When the impulse to 
lay bare one’s evil thoughts originates in the heart, it cannot but elevate the soul. 
At all other times, however, it is idle to talk of its utility. The abuses which it 
gave rise to in the Christian Church only show that Christians failed to understand 
its application. Here, also, clear thinking reveals that where the priest and the 
parishioner are moved, not from true religious motives, but from social compulsion 
and ignorant superstition, nothing but abuse is to be expected. 
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today there will be a full recognition of the affinity between the 
scientific and the mythological creeds all over the world. ♦ 

It will be seen that true religion aspires to make men jivan- 
viukias in this life, and has little in common with the idea of salvation 
subsequent to a general resurrection of the dead, on a suppositional 
Judgment Day. The idea of such a post mortem salvation is incom- 
patible with the instinct of life, which causes a thrill of horror and 
impotent rage to pass through the human frame at the very idea 
of death. True salvation comes through a conquest of death, not by an 
unwilling submission to it. 

A resurrection of the dead on a future day is like the draught of 
a physician which is to restore everlasting health after the patient is 
dead and buried ; and it must be confessed that beyond the misinter- 
pretation of certain difficult passages in the sayings of some of the 
founders of religions there is not the slightest evidence in support of it. 
The ancients only invented myths and legends to embellish their 
thought or to conceal their philosophy from all but the thoughtful; 
but the moderns take them literally ! 

The legend of- the emancipation of Israel from the rule of Pharaoh, 
the king of Egypt, is an instance in point. An historical interpretation 
of it is well calculated to lead the scholar and the historian to pro- 
nounce against its genuineness, on the one hand, and an unintelligent 
reading is enough, on the other, to strike the pious devotee with awe 
and disgust with divine goodness itself. Far from respecting age, 
sex, or innocence, the Lord God sends Moses, armed with supernatur- 
al signs, to Pharaoh to intercede in the cause of the chosen people, and 
then himself hardens the heart of the tyrant, as if he was purposely 
manoeuvring to bring about the bloodshed and carnage wrought among 
men and beasts in the land ! The truth is that these accounts were 
written in this manner purposely to set the mind on an enquiry as to 
their hidden sense, so that if any one could understand that in what 
assumed the garb of history the substratum of truth was not made to 


*In Appendix A we have arranged important Biblical texts, together with 
extracts from the writings of the early Christian Fathers, under appropriate headings, 
which represent the Jaina doctrines, to show how complete was the agreement 
between the Jaina creed and the teachings of early Christianity. 
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lie on the surface, but lay hidden beneath, he would not be longr 
in finding it out for himself. 

The story is a beautiful illustration of the emancipation of the 
Self from the clutches of the self. Through ignorance, the real Self 
is in the bondage of the false, ‘illusory,' bodily self, and is suffering 
in captivity. This little bodily self is the tyrant, Pharaoh, who is the- 
ruler of Egypt (that is, the world). Israel represents the real, efful- 
gent Self, who is to be rescued and taken out from the land of capti- 
vity to that of bliss, where streams of milk and honey flow, and a vision 
of which was seen by the early patriarchs by the power of the Self. 
The stubbornness of Pharaoh illustrates the resistance which the 
lower self offers to the aspirant, in the early stages of spiritual un- 
foldment. The pith of the story now becomes clear, and may be 
described in a few words. When the disciple is firm in his determina- 
tion for spiritual emancipation, he is opposed by his personal self, 
which throws all sorts of obstacles in his way. The early part of 
discipleship is, indeed, a hard struggle between the higher and the 
lower natures, and Maya (delusion) holds out all sorts of temptations and 
threats to the aspirant. But no emancipation is possible till the power 
of Maya is not totally destroyed once for all and for ever The little, 
illusory self of Maya, therefore, is represented as having hardened 
his heart over and over again. At last, frightened by the devas- 
tating desolation of calamity, the despot half-heartedly agrees to 
set the ‘ Chosen One ’ free. However, he soon repents of his 
weakness, and makes one more effort to recapture the Emanci- 
pated Soul, but, God having manifested Himself, miracles are 
performed to baffle the enemy ; the sea parts dry, letting the 
favoured one pass, but entombing the tyrant and completely destroy- 
ing all traces of him. 

The story of the rescue of Prahlada, which is celebrated annually 
in many places by the Hindus, is the Puranic counterpart of the 
legend of the emancipation of Israel. Hiraaya-Kasipu, the asura 
king and the bitterest enemy of Visnu, had a son named Prahlada, 
who took to worshipping the god, in defiance of the wishes of his 
august father. The distressed parent resorted to various devices to 
wean the unruly child from the love of the deity, but in vain. At 
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last he resolved to destroy the boy, but failed in the various attempts 
he made on his life. He then sought the help of his sister who was 
supposed to enjoy immortality, as a divine gift, and prevailed upon 
her to enter a burning pyre, taking the lad with her. The roaring 
pile was, however, turned into a garden at the touch of Prahlada, 
but the sister of Hiranya-Kasipu was destroyed by the flames. This 
exasperated Kasipu so much that he resolved to destroy the boy with 
his own hand. Tying him securely with a rope to one of the solid 
masonry columns in his palace, he addressed him somewhat as follows : 

‘ Thou hast defied me thus far, but I am now going to destroy thee. 
Thou knowest well that I cannot be killed by man or beast ; neither 
the weapons that have been manufactured by devas or men, nor 
metals, nor elements have power over me ; and day and night 
cannot witness my destruction. Therefore, there is none to release 
thee from my power. Hasten thou now to call upon thine god 
to come to thy rescue, for thou shalt not live to utter his name 
again.* 

Having thus spoken, Hiranya-Kasipu raised his arm to strike 
down his son; but just as the glittering blade flashed out of its 
sheath, the massive column burst with a loud report and a fearful 
creature, half lion and half man in appearance, sprang from its 
middle. The next moment it had ripped Hiranya*Kasipu*s bowels 
with its powerful claws. Thus was Prahlada saved from death, and 
Hiranya-Kasipu destroyed. 

As for the interpretation of this legend, Hiranya-Kasipu repre- 
sents greed, the source and support of all other evil tendencies 
described as asuras. According to Mr. K. Narayana Iyer (see the 
Permanent History of Bharatavarsha, Vol. 11. p. 152), “ Hiranyom 
means gold or riches and Kasipu, a pillow or bed. Hiranya-Kasipu 
therefore naturally applies to a person who having acquired wealth 
is unwilling to spend, but clings to it with great attachment. ’ 
Prahlada, on the other hand, signifies “great delight and content- 
ment,” which are the antithesis of greed. Greerf being the most 
difficult mental trait to destroy, the development of contentment 
already marks an advanced stage of spiritualism. Hence is Prahlada 
a devotee to be saved. The sister of Hiranya-Kasipu is the 
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calculating intellect impressed in the service of greed, and 
fire represents a state of confusion, which is, however, changed 
into orderliness at the touch of Prahlada. The monster repre- 
sents the combined virtues of intelligence and fearlessness (man=in- 
tellectualism + lion=courage), hence the combination of wisdom and 
will ; and the column of masonry is a good symbol for the column 
of the spine which is the seat of many psychic pkxi Being the 
last enemy on the path, greed is destroyed as the soul turns away 
its attention from the world of strife and lust, that is to say, at 
the moment of the darkening of the sun of ahamlara, hence 
neither in the day (the condition of spiritual purity) nor at night 
(when the light has not yet dawned), but at the juncture of day and 
night. The rest of the story is lucid enough and needs no further 
comment. 

To sum up : every religion recogizes, more or less definitely, 
the possibility of a state of existence of surpassing joy which 
would have no ending. The coming Messiah is an ingenious 
symbolism with reference to that beatific existence, and conveys 
no idea of the return of a real or riiythical personage of the name 
of Jesus, or of any oi-her saviour or saint, who might or might not 
have lived in the world of men in the past. The soul that destroys 
its evil hirmas becomes its own Saviour, and needs no Liberator 
from outside itself ! 



CHAPTER XII 


RE-^NCAR NATION 

S^t> i^S Allito 

[Tr.— Seventy times seven hundred bodies have I passed throujsrh; seed-like 
have I sprouted forth agfain and a^ain !J 

The eternity of the soul being establisiied in the preceding 
chapters, re-incarnation follows as a necessary logical corollary. For 
it is inconceivable that throughout the unimaginably vast eternity of 
time which is implied in our notion of the past the present incarnation 
of the soul should be altogether a novel and unprecedented event 
in its experience. The present appearance of the jlva can, then, in 
no sense be its first incarnation in the world. This is tantamount 
to saying that it must have appeared in many other forms or incar- 
nations in the past. To deny this will be to introduce the element 
of chance, or the df^ux ex machina of a divine will, concerning which 
Mr. J. C. Chatterji makes the following highly pertinent observa- 
tions in his Hindu Realism (pages 116-117): — 

** It cannot be said that the Atman suddenly makes a resolve to be bom and is 
bom. For, in that case, we have first to show the antecedents which can lead to 
such a resolve ; because we know of no resolves which are made without antecedents, 
consisting of thoughts, ideas and perceptions. Secondly, if an Atman came to be 
bom out of its own choice, by making a sudden resolve, it would be born only under 
conditions which would make it happy. But there are millions of men that are 
anything but happy in regard to their situations or bodies ; and it is unlikely that the 
Atmans in them would have come to be born out of anything like choice. 

‘"Nor can it te sa’d that it is born, once and all of a sudden, entirely by chance. 
For there is a rigid law which guides and governs the body in which the Atman is bom 
(that is to say, with which it is related!, and the surroundings in which the body is 
found. This body and surroundings form one term of the relation, while the Atman 
forms the other. In these circumstances it is hardly reasonable to assume 
that, of the two terms of a relation, while one is guided by law, the other is merely a 
thing of chance. 
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“ Finally, if it be held that it is God who associates the Atman with a body, and he 
does so only once, then such a God would be open to the charge of injustice and involv- 
ed in contradictions. He would be unjust and malicious, inasmuch as he associates 
one Atman, without any reason, with a body where a man cannot but be happy and 
have pleasant surroundings, while He associates another with a body which can be 
only a source of misery, and surroundings which can only foster vice. But nobody 
thinks of God as being unjust or whimsical, and therefore the theory that God asso- 
ciates an Atman with a body, only once, without any reason, must be abandoned.*’ 

It is only necessary to look at the souls of men to be convinced 
of the fact that they are neither at the top nor the bottom of the 
scale of evolution, since none is fully developed in knowledge, and none 
absolutely devoid of intelligence. Whence this middling status, and the 
differences* of temperament, knowledge, and the like, if they have 
come for the first time into the world ? Reincarnation, and re-incarna- 
tion alone, explains these facts, and also accounts for the differences 

* However eloquently one might advocate the cause of a man-like architect of 
the world, it is imj^ossible to defend him on the count of favouritism. No amount of 
subtle hair-splitting, no manner of ingenious juggling with vague and contradictory 
epithets, no power of stirring oratory, can ever defend such a being from the simple 
charge of malicious differentiation in the exercise of his creative function. Why should 
he create one man happy and another very wretched ; one the favourite of gods, another 
the companion of evil ; one intelligent, another stupid ; one capable of imbibing the 
right faith, another hopelessly perverse and incorrigible? Even great nations show differ- 
ences of circumstances,— one is bom to rule, another to serve in slavery, and so forth. 
Why does God, the Just, the Merciful, the Omnipotent, discriminate between his 
creatures in this manner ? Theology has no sensible reply to give ; but Vedanta, 
with its doctrine of Maya, tries to explain the situation as follows 

“Here is a master who goes into the garden at one time, and goes into the 
mansion at another time and goes into the dingy dungeon at one time, and goes into 
the toilet at some other time, goes into the kitchen himself, and lives also under a 
burden himself. What will you call him ? Is he unjust ? No, No. He were unjust if 
the people whom he kept in the dungeon, or in the garden, or in the man- 
sion, or in the toilet were different from him, but it ^ is he himself who resorts to 
the toilet, and he himself who goes into the other places ; if it is he himself who does 
all these things, then he is not unjust. Then all the blame is taken off him" (In the 
Woods of God Realization, Vol. TII. 36-37), 

And Sufeisra chimes in : 
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between the animal, the vegetable and the human souls. Reject re- 
incarnation, put the soul, for all the past eternity of time, in a 
region of stagnation and inaction, and you will find that you cannot 
bring it into the world at all except on the hypothesis of chance, or, 
what is even worse, the miracle of a divine command. 

When we look at the unimaginable infinity of the jivas now en- 
souled in the bodies of beasts, birds and insects, to say nothing of 
plants, and other lower forms of life, each of which is possessed of 
the potentiality of Godhood, we are irresistibly led to the conclusion 
that to deny re-incarnation is to foredoom them all to eternal damna- 
tion and misery ; for none of them is possessed of that type of intellec- 
tualism which can discriminate between the Self and the not-Self, so as 
to be able to evolve out into perfection in their present incarnations. 
Moksha being dependent on self-exertion, and not on the favour of 
another, by far the vast majority of mankind, too, will find them- 
selves unable to attain it in the course of one earth-life. What, we 
ask, will be their plight, on the hypothesis of one earth-life per 
soul ? To deny re-incarnation is to condemn them all to an eternal and 
unending life of damnation, torture and torment in hell, or to a 
stagnation of inaction in some other place, without giving them any 
chance for developing their potential perfection, which is the end 
in view. 

The case with those whose souls have felt the thrill of inspiration 
arising from a consciousness of their divine goal is still more striking ; 
for if we ponder over the problem, we shall observe that the con- 
sciousness of the Ideal in a Self-conscious soul must itself lead it to 
perfection willy-nilly, in due course of time, since it is the nature 
of the Ideal to be active. How powerful must be the force of this 
living ideal, can be seen at a glance by comparing it with the false 
ones which men pursue in the World. Money, for instance, though 

fTr. Himself the pot, himself the potter, himself the material of the pot ; himself 
appears also as the purchaser of the pot. ] 

Vedanta itself doe.s not go quite so far as Sufeism, since it is not its doctrine that 
Brahman becomes the material of the pot. As for the merit of the explanation, it is 
sufficient to say, with Schopenhauer, that a God, who, from the beginninglesa eternity, 
has been acting in this manner must have been tormented by the Devil ! 

36 
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unmoving in itself, is the cause of all the wild bustle and ‘ life ’ in 
the world, and what has it not led men and nations to in the 
past ? One need only think of the horrible scenes which generally 
take place on the discovery of a “ Klondike, "—scenes of starvation, 
suffering and villainy of men— to realize its power. 

The metaphysics of the subconscious, which is engaging the 
attention of European psychologists at the present day, has gone a 
long way to show that the subconscious is not the same thing as the 
unconscious or inactive. It has been observed that the idea of the 
action ordered in hypnosis not only becomes an object of consciousness 
at a certain moment, but the more striking aspect of the fact is 
that the idea grows active ; it is translated into action as soon as 
consciousness becomes aware of its presence. As to this, Prof. Sig. 
Freud of Vienna observes 

“ The real stimulus to the action being the order of the physician, it is 
hard not to concede that the idea of the physician's order becomes active too. 
Yet this last idea did not reveal itself to consciousness, as did its outcome, the 
idea of action ; it remained unconscious, and so it was active and unconscious at the 
same time." * 

This is quite sufficient to show that the true Ideal of Divine 
Perfection cannot but be active, and with a greater degree of 
intensity than the false ones whose association with consciousness 
is not of a permanent sort. 

Thus, the activity of the Ideal is put beyond dispute ; its effect 
can only be to lead to the realization of individual perfection, however 
much we might retard it by our wrong actions and failings. Now, 
since one earth-life does not suffice for the attainment of perfection in 
the case of every one, it follows that there must be repeated births, or, 
rather rebirths, to enable souls to obtain full development. 

On the strictly scientific side of the question, the soul must have 
existed in the past in some form or other, since it is immortal and 
eternal by nature. 

But it could have existed in the past only in one of the two ways, 
namely, either as a pure spirit or an impure ego. There is no third 

the article entitled ‘ Some Types of Multiple Personality ' in the Special 
Medical Part of * The Proceedings of The Society for Psychical Research, ' for Novem- 
ber 1921. 
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way in which it could exist. But it could not have existed in the 
past as a pure spirit, for in that case it would be a God, and there is 
no power in nature to drag a perfect God into bondage and samsara. 
Nor can such a Perfect Being be deemed to be throwing himself down 
from His high seat. Hence, in the past the soul now involved in 
transmigration could have existed only in the condition of impurity, 
that is to say, in association with matter. Thus, however far back we 
may travel in the past, the unredeemed soul will be always found to 
exist in an impure state, that is to say, with its divine attributes 
and virtues crippled and curtailed by the association of matter. 
But matter is quite powerless to affect the soul merely from without; it 
is necessary that there should be an intimate degree of fusion between 
it and the soul, if the powers and functions of the latter are to be cur- 
tailed. For internal states are not affected by mere external juxta- 
position in srace. Even the taste of a^smorsel actually on the tongue 
requires a closer contact than mere juxtaposition between the stimu Im 
produced by it and the soul to be felt. It is actually counter-indicat- 
ed when owing to attention being exclusively engaged elsewhere 
there is not the necessary intimacy of contact (though juxtaposition 
there is) between the gustatory stimulus, that is to say, the article of 
foo din the mouth, and the perceiving soul. It follows from this that 
actual fusion between spirit and matter, that is to say, the ensoul- 
ment of spirit in matter is necessary before the soul can be affected 
in respect of its attributes and powers. The soul, must, therefore, 
have existed in an embodied condition prior to its present incarnation. 
It mpst have consequently experienced death elsewhere to be reborn 
here in the present form. 

The above arguments conclusively establish the truth of transmi- 
gration and karma. 

Two counter-theses have been advanced against this theory, 
namely, (1) heredity, and C2) creation. These have already been suffi- 
ciently refuted, but we shall deal with them further, as we proceed 
with our general observations on the law of Karma. 

Karma is said to be the cause of bondage and ignorance, pleasure 
and pain, and birth and death, in short, of every ‘ complexion ' which 
the soul puts on. The law which regulates the action of Karma is 
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based upon the principle of cause and effect, so that the saying ‘ as 
one sows, so must one reap/ presents the whole doctrine in a nutshell. 
Every action, whether mental or physical, is a sowing of the ‘ seed,' 
or. in the technical language of Indian philosophy, an engendering 
of karma. In the act of sowing the ‘ seed,' or engendering the karma, 
the soul has the choice of acting or refraining from action ; but when 
once the ' seed ' is sown, i e., /.arrna engendered, its freedom is replaced 
by an inevitable liability to bear its consequences. The harvest which 
is sown must be reaped, gathered, and assimilated in its unabated 
fulness.* This is what constitutes the bondage of the soul. Karina, 
therefore, is a kind of force which compels the soul to bear the conse^ 
({uences of its good or bad actions ; and this force originates in the 
very action itself and at the very moment of its performance. 

Every action affects the doer as much as it does another, though 
the effects of it may differ iq the two cases. The other may, in 
some cases, be not affected at all, but the doer is always affected 
by his acts. The effect of the expenditure of energy on another 
is generally visible, but not so its effect on one’s own self. In 
the latter case, the invisible kannhun body (a sort of inner 
vestment of the soul) is directly affected, for good or evil, by the 
energy spent in the performance of the act. The effect of action 
on the kann'dm ‘^arira is a change of the ‘ complexion ’ of the soul, 
which determines its future liability to particular actions and experien- 
ces. In plain language, the effect of action is the creation of new 
tendencies and inclinations, or the confirmation or modification of some 
old and deep-rooted habits. Karma, thus, is a force which binds the 
soul to the con se(] uences of its good and bad actions. 

True to nature as the Jaina philosophy throughout is, it recognizes 
the different kinds of karman as so many forces (karma-prakrits), which, 
operating on the soul, tie it down hand and foot, and constitute its 
destiny. They are material in their nature, inasmuch as therv can be 
no such thing as an immaterial force. 

* This is the general rule, and it admits of one exception, since the eilect of 
karmas can be modified and even destroyed, before fruition, by the acknowledgment, 
acquisition and practising of dharrna. 
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In subjection to its harmas the soul is like a balloon held captive 
by means of heavy sandbags tied to its strings. As the balloon can- 
not ascend up in the air as long as the sandbags are attached to its 
ropes, so is the soul unable to enjoy its natural freedom and divinity 
so long as its karmaa are not severed from it. 

If the soul were an insentient principle, like the balloon, it could 
never free itself from its captivity, but being an active, conscious 
being, it has the power, hence the choice, to cut the cords with which 
it is tied down. Hence, its bondage continues just so long as it does 
not exert itself to break its bonds. It must, however, be remembered 
that the power of exertion depends on self-knowledge which arises 
only when the bondage itself is somewhat loosened, as in the case of 
man. Therefore, man alone of all creatures is gifted with the power 
to free himself from the cycle of births and deaths ; hence he alone 
needs the warning against the eating of the fruit of the tree of know- 
ledge of good and evil. Hence, also, the emphasis on the privilege 
and importance of human birth in the Scriptures. 

Thus recognised, karma is no imaginary creature of the Jaina 
metaphysician, but a real binding force, the coils of which can only 
be unwound by certain prescribed means. 

The effect of the actions of the soul is not to create a liability 
to suffer identically the same experience that an individual subjects 
another to, in all cases, e,g., he who has killed a man would not be 
necessarily murdered by his victim, in some future re-birth ; for if 
that were so it should leave the natural functions of the soul-substance 
unaffected, or affected only very slightly. The fruit of evil karma 
may take any form, and subject the individual to ignorance, loss of 
vision, and the like. Evil karmaa lead to ignorance, becau^se per- 
fect knowledge depends on the purity of the Self which is all-know- 
ing, so that when it is covered over with impurities, like a candle put 
under a bushel, the light of its wisdom is necessarily obstructed. 
Moreover, the impetuous activity of will in the pursuit of desires, 
acts as an obstruction to Knowledge, just as the disturbed state of 
the water of a lake prevents the things lying at its bottom from 
being clearly perceived. Swayed by passion, we become unreason- 
able, and often do things of which we repent in calmer moments. 
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But, since passions only arise from desires, which are, in their final 
analysis, reducible to love and hate, ie., attachment (raga) and aver- 
sion (dvesa), attachment and aversion are the true causes of ignorance. 
Hence, the nourishing of these two arch-enemies of the soul is the 
cause of its bondage. The Jaina Siddhmta, therefore, points out 
that he who would attain liberation must not only give up sense- 
gratification, but also the very desire for it. The evil lies to a much 
greater extent in the entertainment of desire than in the actual 
indulgence of the senses. Hence, he who looks after a woman with 
lust is not less ‘ guilty ' than he who has carnal knowledge of her. 

It is to be remembered that the soul, as the enjoyer, is the 
subject, and matter, the object of enjoyment. Hence, the relation 
between the pleasure-extracting capacities of the soul and the quali- 
ties of matter, that is, colour, taste, smell, and the like, is that of 
subject and object, i.e., the male and female principles. As the 
male opens his arms to embrace the female, so does the soul give up 
its rhythm of intension and expand out, as it were, to embrace the 
slower rhythms of the qualities of matter. This results in the 
loss of its free rhythm of intension, and in the acquisition of the 
slower types of rhythm corresponding to the qualities of matter. 
In some cases, the quality of the pure rhythm of freedom becomes 
so much defiled and vitiated that the jiva can find solace only in the 
‘ embrace ' of matter. Smoking and drinking furnish fairly good 
illustrations of the polluting influence of matter on the soul, whose 
purer instincts, at first, revolt at the very sight of the things named, 
but later, when habituated to their use, become debased into a long- 
ing, and, in the worst cases, into an insatiable craving for them. 

It can also be seen without much difficulty that all evil passions 

and emotions, and the foul deeds, also, which they lead men to com- 
mit, arise from the free indulgence of the senses. For instance, a 
person in whom the craving for liquor has passed the limit of control 
will readily do anything to obtain the means for procuring it, passing, 
by imperceptible degrees of moral degradation, fiom the self-abasing 
begging of money as a favour, to theft, and also, in the end, to robbery 
and murder. That the unconquerable longing for the gratification 
of the senses also deprives one of the power of judgment, the sense of 
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morality, and the capacity to act in the right way, follows as a 
necessary corollary. The associations, ^ too, are determined by the 
same cause, since a drunkard can only find pleasure in the company 
of men of his own type, and so forth. The duration of life also 
depends, to a considerable extent, on the nature of the active ten- 
dencies of the soul, since the pursuit of sensual pleasure con- 
stantly acts as a strain on the body, by dragging it into all kinds 
of unhealthy surroundings and uncongenial environment. Besides^ 
desires invariably bring us into conflict with men also bent on grati- 
fying their lusts, and often lead to quarrels, duels and wars. As a 
matter of fact, the physical body also can be made to defy death 
and decay, to a considerable extent, as will be shown more fully 
later on, but that requires an active attitude of the soul, whose 
desires and actions in the state of bondage are only calculated to 
jeopardize and imperil its ‘ life ' every moment. 

The bondage of karmas is got rid of in two different ways, 
either naturally, or by the active exertion of the will. The differ- 
ence between the two modes lies in the fact that, while in the for- 
mer case the release is always partial and brought about by the 
exhaustion of the force of one or more karma-prdkritis, in the latter 
it results from the knowledge of the real nature of the Self, and the 
consequent exertion of the will to remove the obstacles from its 
path. The result is that in the former case the soul is freed from 
one kind of bondage only to fall into some other, but in the latter 
all kinds of bonds are broken, one after another, by the conscious 
exertion of the will. It is, however, evident from the nature of the 
process and the causes of bondage that the will alone can bring 
about the freedom of the soul. No outside agency can, therefore, 
do anything for him who is not prepared to save himself. The func- 
tion of the Siddfiatmana in Jainism is, therefore, confined to the 
imparting of instruction,’® which they have left behind in the shape 
of Scriptures. 

^Anxious as we are to acknowledge merit wherever it might exist, it would not 
have pained us at all to recognize the founders of other creeds also as true teachers 
of mankind. But when after giving the fullest possible credit to the accounts of 
their lives as contained in their own books, we find that not one of them attained 
moksha in its true sense, the very idea of which was unknown to many of them, there 
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How the karma of one life affects the soul in a subsequent 
incarnation is not difficult to undenstand, if we reflect over the prin- 
ciple of the objectiflcation of will, as Schopenhauer calls it. Says* the 
great philosopher : — 

“ The body isffiven in two entirely diifffrent ways to the subject of knowledge. 
It Is given as an idea in intelligent pereeption, as an object among objects and snbjeet 
to the laws of the objects. And it is also given In a quite different way as that which 
is immediately known to every one, and is signified by the word will. 

“ Every true act of will is also at once and without exception a movement of 
the body. The act of the will and the movement of the body are not two different 
things objfictively known, which Uie bond of causality unites ; they do not stand in 
the relation of cause and effect; they are one and the same, but they are 
g;iven in entirely different ways, immediately, and again in perception for the 
understanding. The action of the body is nothing but the act of will objectified, i.e., 
passed into perception. Tliis is true of every movement of the body, not merely 
those which follow upon motives, but also involuntary movements which follow upon 
mere stimuli, and, indeed, the whole body is nothing but objectified will, i.«., will 
become idea. Thus in a certain sense we may also say that will is the knowledge 
d priori of the body and the body is the knowledge « post priori of the will. Resolutions 
of the will which relate to the future are merely deliberations of the reason about what 
we shall will at a particular time, not real acts of will. Only the canning out of the 
resolve stamps it as will, for till then it is never more than an intention that may be 
changed, and that exists only in the reason in abairacto. It is only in reflection that 
to will and to act are different ; in reality they are one. Every true, genuine, 
immediate act of will is also, at once and immediately, a visible act of the 

is no alternative but to say that the true Teachers are only the Tirthamkaras, since 
he alone can be a teacher who combines in himself perfect knowledge, resulting from 
omniscience, and practical experience as the Conqueror. The founders of the other 
religions, in so tar they teach the elementary principles of religion, are at best like the 
staff of a modern nigh school, who are not intended to impart instruction in the more 
advanced course of education, necessary for those determined to pursue their studies in 
a higher sphere of thought. Muhammad was a ^aeer,’ or prophet, * Jesus ’ a great yogU 
Buddha, the world-famous head of an order of monks, Kabir a mystic hhakta, 8an- 
karacharya a great pandit, and so forth. None of them crossed the aamsdra or at- 
tained to omniscience. Their writings are good and useful, as an elementary course of 
training, but not free from confusion of thought, nor from misdirection, which none can 
afford to follow with closed eyes. He who wishes to avoid the pain of birthsand deaths 
in the world and the torments of hell, after death, must, therefore, turn to the only 
true source, and sit at the feet of the perfect Teachers, the Tirthamkaras 

* See * The World as Will and Idea,' vol. i. pp. 129—141. 
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body. And, corresponding to this, every impression upon the body is also, on 
the other hand, at once and immediately, an impression upon the will. As such, it is 
called pain when it is opposed to the will ; gratification or pleasure when it is 
in accordance with it. It is quite wrong, however, to call pain and pleasure ideas, 
for they are by no means ideas, but immediate affections of the will in its mani- 
festation, the body ; compulsory, instantaneous willing or not-willing of the impres- 
sion which the body sustains. Lastly, the knowledge which I have of my will, though 
it is immediate, cannot be separated from that which I have of my body. I know my 
will, not as a whole, not as a unity, not completely, according to its nature, but I 
know it only in its particular acts, and ^.herefore in time, which is the form of the 
phenomenal aspect of my body, as of every object. Therefore the body is a condition 
of the knowledge of my will. Thus, I cannot really imagine this will apart from my 
body. So far as I know my will specially as object, I know it as body. The will 
as a thing in itself is quite different from its phenomenal appearance, and entirely 
free from all the forms of the phenomenal, into which it first passes when it manifests 
itself, and which therefore only concern its objectivity, and are foreign to the will 
itself. 

“ If now every action of my body is the manifestation of an act of will in which 
my will itself in general, and as a whole, thus my character, expresses itself under 
given motives, manifestations of the will must be the inevitable condition and pre- 
supposition of every action. For the fact of its manifestation cannot depend upon 
something which does not exist directly and only through it, which consequently is for 
it merely accidental, and through which its manifestation itself would be merely 
accidental. Now that condition is just the whole body itself. Thus the body itself 
must be manifestation of the will, and it must be related to my will as a whole, that 
is, to my intelligible character, whose phenomenal appearance in time is my empirical 
character, as the particular action of the body is related to the particular act of the 
will. The whole body, then, must be simply my will become visible, must be my will 
itself, so far as this is object of perception. It has already been advanced in confir- 
mation of this that every impression upon my body also affects my will at once and 
immediately, and in this respect is called pain or pleasure, or, in its lower degrees, 
agreeable or disagreeable sensation ; and also, conversely, that every violent move- 
ment of the will, every emotion or passion, convulses the body and disturbs the course 
of its functions. 

Thus, although every particular action, under the pre-supposition of the definite 
character, necessarily follows from the given motive, and although growth, the process 
of nourishment, and all the changes of the animal body take place according to necessa- 
rily acting causes (stimuli), yet the whole series of actions and consequently every 
individual act, and also its condition, the whole body itself which accomplishes it, and 
therefore also the process through which and in which it exists, are nothing but the 
manifestation of the will, the becoming visible, objectification of the will. Upon 
this rests the perfect suitableness of the human and animal body to the human and 
animal will in general, resembling, though far surpassing, the correspondence between 
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an instrument made for a purpose and the will of the maker, and on this account 
appearing as design, i.e., the teleological explanation of the body. The parts of the 
body must, therefore, completely correspond to the principal desires through which 
the will manifests itself ; they must be the visible expression of these desires. Teeth, 
throat, and bowels are objectified hunger ; the organs of generation are objectified 
sexual’ desire ; the grasping hand, the .'hurrying feet, correspond to the more indirect 
desires of the will which they express. As the human form generally corresponds to 
the human will generally, so the individual bodily structure corresponds to the indivi- 
dually modified will, the character of the individual, and therefore it is throughout and 
in all its parts characteristic and full of expression." 

This somewhat lengthy, though highly abridged, account of 
Will as the Thing-in-itself and of its objectification was necessary to 
show that the body is only an expression of the mind, that is to say, 
is made in the likeness of the soul, as Muslim philosophers point out. 
If we bear in mind the distinction between the process of organiza- 
tion and manufacturing, as pointed out by H. Bergsonin his “ Creative 
Evolution,’* namely, that the former proceeds from the centre to the 
periphery, while the latter in a reverse manner, lc., from the peri- 
phery to the centre, there appears to be nothing surprising in the fact 
that the body should be built up according to the character which is 
to be expressed in it and through it. Thus, the present body is 
necessarily the result of the pre-natal character, formed in a previous 
life. 

So far as instincts are concerned, their variations cannot be ex- 
plained by environmental conditions and influences, for we see children 
in the same family —even twins— differing radically from each other 
in respect of their temperaments, instincts, emotions and the like. 

The whole of the past experience, ante-natal and that acquired 
since the physical birth, is storedjup in the constitution of the soul 
in the shape of tendencies, emotions, feelings and inclinations— in 
short, as character. 

“ What are we," writes Bergson,“ in fact, what is our character if not the con- 
densation of the history that we have lived from our birth— nay, even before our birth, 
since we bring with us pre-natal dispositions? Doubtless we think with only a small part 
of our past, but it is with our entire past, including the original bent of our soul, that 
we desire, will and act. Our past, then, as a whole, is made manifest to us in its 
impulse ; it is felt in the form of tendency, although a small part of it only is known 
in the form of idea ... We could not live over again a single moment, for we should 
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have to begin by effacing the memory of all that had followed. Even could we erase 
this memory from our intellect, w^e could not from our will. '’—(Creative Evolutiotif 
pp. 5 and 6 . ) 

The parents are merely a channel for the passage of the soul 
from one condition into another ; they do not manufacture it or its- 
character in their own bodies. There must be a substratum of in- 
dividuality, at the very outset, to be acted upon and affected by 
variations of surroundings and environment. But this is what is 
generally lost sight of by theological writers, whose preconceived 
notions of their misunderstood creeds have prejudiced their minds 
against the only theory which can offer a satisfactory explanation of 
all the discrepancies, disharmonies and enigmas in the world. The 
effect of this unconscious bias in the mind of the investigator is 
fateful for the unwelcome theory, for the moment the hypothesis 
suggests itself, it is apt to be dismissed with little ceremony and with- 
out investigation. So far as Christians are concerned, we have already 
sufficiently shown that their own religion preaches identically the 
same doctrine as is taught by Hindus and Jainas in respect of the eter- 
nity, ‘ evolution,' and final emancipation of the soul, and with regard 
to Islam, also, we hope, ere long, to satisfy the world that the Holy 
Qur’an itself cannot but lead to the same conclusion when properly 
understood. Meanwhile, let us dispose of the subject of heredity with 
a single quotation from a modern psychologist of note : 

“ Even though the individual organism, ” says Harald Hiiffding {Outlines of 
Psychology, pp. 353-354), “ which, in spite of its completeness and relative independ- 
ence, is still a republic of cells, were to be explained as compounded out of elements, 
and its origin made intelligible through the laws of persistence of energy, this would 
not explain the individual consciousness, the formation of a special centre of memory, 
of action, and of sulfering. That it is possible for such a centre to come into being 
is the fundamental problem of all our knowledge. Each individual trait, each indi- 
vidual property, might perhaps be explained by the power of heredity and the influence 
of experience ; but the inner unity, to which all elements refer, and by virtue of 
which the individuality is a psychical individuality, remains for us an eternal riddle . . . 
Psychical individuality is one of the practical limits of science. 

“ In recent times the attempt has been made to explain by heredity, not only 
the properties of the individuals and of the family and race, but also the forms and 
chafecteristics which apply to all consciousness. Even before Darwin’s hypothesis 
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of the oi%in of species, Herbert Spencer (in the first edition of the Principles of 
Psychology^ 1855) propounded the theory, that the fundamental forms and powers 
of consciousness had been developed through the adaptation of the ancestral races to 
their conditions of life. The forms of thought and feeling which are typical of the 
human race, would therefore be a priori in respect of the individual, that is to say, 
they could not be fully explained by the individual experiences, but these experiences 
would, on the contrary, be conditioned by an original substratum. However far back 
we go, the individuals still start always with a certain organization, with certain forms 
and powers which they have not themselves acquired, consequently with something 
a priori. At every stage of the great process of evolution there is a given basis, by 
which the effect of all experiences is determined. It must therefore be true of the 
race as of the individual, that the external always pre-supposes the internal, that 
which is acquired is conditioned by what is originally innate. This is a fundamental 
relation that constantly repeats itself. " 

Heredity, in truth, explains nothing about disposition ; at best 
it only accounts for the modifications of the innate substratum of 
individuality. We see a few striking resemblances between 
individuals in a family, or race, and shutting our eyes to a vast 
majority of equally striking differences, and leaving out of account 
the part played by common associations, surroundings and education 
in developing similar characteristics, jump to the conclusion that 
heredity sufficiently accounts for them all. It may well be that the 
resemblances are due to the fact that the soul is attracted towards 
parents and families whose predominant mental propensities accord 
with its own, in which case there will be an agreement in respect of 
the predominant traits between the individual and the family, but not 
in respect of other characteristics. 

According to the theory of heredity, every individual owes its 
existence to a germ-plasm, which is a tiny speck of protoplasm. 
That this germ-plasm is the seed of all the peculiarities of the 
individuars character, disposition and tendencies is disputed neither 
by the propounders of the thesis of heredity nor by the supporters 
of re-incarnation. There being a hopeful agreement between them 
on this important point, the issue to be determined may be framed 
as follows : Whether the nucleus of the character residing in the 
germ-plasm is formed for the first time in the body of either parent, 
or does it possess any existence of its own. 
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But the first alternative is untenable, since character is insepar- 
able from will and cannot possibly be described as the resultant, or 
product, of a process of compounding molecules or particles of matter ! 
Furthermore, if the germ-plasm be the source of individuality, as it 
must be on the materialistic hypothesis, it would follow that character 
is the maker of will rather than will, the maker of its character— 
which is by no means in harmony with the dictates of reason and 
commonsense. 

We may now push this enquiry still further and transfer the 
store of tendencies, disposition, and the like, from the germ-plasm 
to some specific or central part within it ; but the operation cannot 
result in greater satisfaction by any means, unless we accord to this 
part the power of having existed from all eternity, and, also, credit 
it with a will of its own to be the substratum of its mental equip- 
ment and choice. The only other way to get out of the difficulty is 
to say that this specific part, or the fundamental atom, as it has 
been called by certain writers, is manufactured in the parents’ body, 
by a number of particles or electrons of matter becoming fused or 
blended together in a particular form : but that would not give 
us an organism, but only a centre-less, will-less product of matter, 
and would again bring us face to face with the old problem, m., 
how came this part itself to be endowed with individuality ? It is 
thus evident that the theory of heredity is utterly insufficient to 
meet the situation, and it is certain that the power which builds the 
physical organism is a pre-existing nucleus of force independent 
of the ovum and the spermatozoon both. This nucleus of creative, 
that is to say, form-making, energy is bound up in a subtle and invi 
sible body of matter, called the kurmana ^a'fira (the body of harmas), 
because of its being the repository of the effects of the past karmas 
of the soul, and is the root-cause of the differences of form and 
•onditions amongst all kinds of living beings in the universe. Thus 
the ‘ seed ’ of life, i.e., the soul, does not originate in the body of its 
male or female parent, but utilises its mother’s womb as a 
portal of ingress into the world. As regards the selection of the 
‘ womb,’ that also depends on the past karmas of the individual, 
since it is determined by the magnetic properties or chemical affinity 
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residing in the inner bodies of the soul. It is, therefore, correct to 
say that the soul is the maker of its body itself. 

That these are not purely oriental speculations, but truths based 
on sound reason, may be shown by a single quotation from Schopen- 
hauer’' ( “ The World as Will and Idea,’" vol. ii. page 485) 

“Who makes the chicken in the egg? Some power and skill coming from 
without, and penetrating through the shell ? Oh no ! The chicken makes itself, and 
the force which carries out and perfects this work, which is complicated, well 
calculated, and designed beyond all expression, breaks through the shell as soon as 
it is ready, and now performs the outward actions of the chicken, under the name 
of will. It cannot do both at once ; previously occupied with the perfecting of the 
organism, it liad no care for without. But after it has completed the former, the 
latter appears, under the guidance of the brtin and its feelers, the senses, as a 
tool prepared beforehand for this end, the service of which only begins when it 
grows up in self-consciousness as intellect, which is the lantern to the steps of the 
v/ill, . . . and also the supporter of the objective external world, however limited 
the horizon of this may be in the consciousness of a hen. But what the hen is now able 
to do in the external world, through the medium of this organ, is, as accomplished 
by means of something secondary, infinitely less important than what it did in 
original form, for it made itself."' 

The transmigrating ego carries with it the entire load of its past 
karmas, which account for the circumstances and conditions of ite 
present incarnation, or ‘ life.* The material basis of these karmas, 
as already hinted at, is the subtle inner body called the karrmna 
^arira, which, along with the one known as the taijasa, is a constant 
companion of the soul in all its transmigratory wanderings. Both 
these bodies are destroyed at the moment' of final emancipation, 
when the soul immediately rises up to the holy Siddha Sila as pure 
Spirit, and attains nirvana. The Karrmna ^arlra is the compound 
arising from the union, or fusion, of spirit and matter, and is subject 
to modifications of form and type from time to time. The taijasa 
sarira is composed of electric, or magnetic matter, and is a necessary 
linkt bewteen the outermost body and the karmaua s'arlra. 

*See also pp. 252 — 280 of “ The Fourfold Root and Will in Nature." 

t The necessity for a link of this kind lies in the fact that its absence would 
render the gulf betw^een spirit (soul) and grross matter unbridgeable, making it impossi- 
ble for the ego to come in contact with or to use his bodily limbs. As to this the 
following observations of Dr. J. Bovee Dods (Mesmerism and Electrical Psychology, 
pp. 13 and 14) may be read with advantage 
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So far as the harmana ^arlra is concerned, its existence is proved 
by the fact that a body of subtle matter is an absolute necessity for 
the sojourn of the soul in the regions of devas, demons and men, 
since a bodiless spirit at once rises up to the top of the world, to 
take its place among Gods. Hence the existence of a force which 
prevents its rising to the Holy Siddha Sila is a sine qua non to its 
remaining entangled in the samsara. Now, since force cannot be 
conceived apart from matter of some kind or other, it is obvious 
that the bondage of the soul is due to its being imprisoned in 
some kind of an encasement, or body, of matter. It is this en- 
casement, or body, of fine matter which is called the karmana 
sarira in the Jaina Scripture. That this boiy cannot be the 
body of gross matter itself, is evident from the fact that its exis- 
tence is a condition precedent to the making of the outer visible 
body. For the soul which is perfectly divine when devoid of all bodies, 
would have absolutely no reason to descend to our world, to enter 
into crippling relations with matter, shutting itself out from all 
its divine powers, attributes and qualities. Furthermore, the attain- 
ment of mo'k^hd would also necessarily and immediately follow 
the dissolution of form, and could be obtained, with the greatest 
ease, by the simple process of committing suicide. Nay, even 
an act of murder would, on the supposition of the gross body 
being the only vestment of the soul, become invested with all the 
meritorious qualities of a virtuous deed, since it would signify the 
immediate emancipation of the soul of the murdered man. The 
absurdity of the supposition might be further emphasized by the 
fact that the separation of the soul from its physical body would 
place men and animals on the same level, doing away with the differ- 

‘ * It is evident that there is no direct contact between mind and gross matter. 
There is no direct contact between the length of a thought and the breadth of that door ; 
nor is there any more contact between my mind and hand than there is between my 
mind and the stage upon which I stand. Thought cannot touch my hand ; yet it 
must be true that mind can come in contact with matter ; otherwise I could not 
raise my l^nd at all by the energies of my will. Hence, it must be true that the 
highest and most ethereal inert matter in the universe, being the next step to spirit, 
can come in contact with mind. And electricity, changed into nervo-vital fluid (which 
is living g^vanism) is certainly the highest and the most ethereal inert substance 
of which we can form any conception. 
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ences of development in respect of intellect, knowledge, and character, 
at a single stroke. It is thus clear that the force which prevents 
the soul from attaining the perfection of Gods is not the outer body 
of gross matter, but an inner vestment of a finer sort of clay, to 
use the language of A1 Qur’an. It also follows from this that so 
long as this body of finer clay, the Karmana ^arira, is not totally 
destroyed by the soul, it is not possible for it to acquire its natural 
purity, i.e., the perfection of Gods. 

The karmana ^arira, thus, is the seed of all the soul’s mental and 
physical activities to be exhibited in a future incarnation, and is the 
momentum in which are gathered up the effects of all the desires, 
passions, virtue and vice, evolved out in the course of its career as an 
incarnating ego. In this state it resembles a seed which readily germi- 
nates as soon as it finds itself in suitable congenial soil. It is attracted into 
surroundings suitable for its development by the operation of subtle 
magnetic forces operating upon its material, and becomes the start- 
ing point of a new phase or complexion of life. Now, since descent, 
lineage and other circumstances relating to status are dependent on 
the family in which one is born, and since the incident of birth is 
governed by the nature of the forces residing in the karmana ^arira, 
the sum-total of the effects of the past activities of the soul, it is 
clear that worldly status is ultimately traceable to one’s own karmas 
in the past. The same is the case with the bodily form, the duration 
or term of life, and all other incidents pertaining to and connected 
with the physical life. Thus, the determining factor of the genus, 
and in the genus of the particular species to which aii individual 
belongs, as also of the longevity of the body, of the development of 
intellectual faculties and of all other individual peculiarities and 
traits is nothing other than the force of karma, persisting in the 
form of the karmana sarira. 

The iaijasa ^^arira is a coat of luminous matter thrown over the 
karmana Sarira, and forms an atmosphere, or aura, of light round it. 
It is to the karmana Sarira what a body is to the bony skeleton 
beneath. Taken together, the taijasa and the karmana sariras form 
only one organism, and accompany the soul throughout its career as 
a migrating ego. 
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The karnmia and the taijasa bodies, taken together, are the 
equivalent of what are described as the haraua and the suhskma 
^ariras in Vedanta, though taken separately, there is but little cor- 
respondence between them. Practically, no information is forth- 
coming about the karma iarira, but the sukshma is said to consist of 
five ‘ seed-organs ’ of knowledge, five similar organs of action, the 
root-cause of mind, and the elements of the five kinds of activities 
of prana, i.e., the functions of exhaling, inhaling, digestion, evacua- 
tion and circulation generally. No doubt, these functions cannot 
belong to the stfiula ^arira (the gross body), for that body is not the 
starting point of life ; nevertheless they cannot likewise be rooted 
in the sukshma ^arira, but in the very first vestment or sheath, what- 
ever it be called, the ^armana or karana or anything else. Further- 
more, as every living being does not possess all the five senses and 
the organ of mind idravya mana), the sukshma ^ariras of different 
beings cannot be said to be identically the same in all cases. But 
Vedanta makes no distinction between the sukshma mriras of differ- 
ent beings, and knows of no difference with respect to them. 

There are three bodies of the soul in Vedanta, but five according 
to Jainism. The former recognizes* the karaxia, the sukshrna and 
the sthula ^ariras alone ; but the latter adds two more to them. 
These two additional bodies, however, do not always accompany 
the soul. To explain this difference of opinion, we give the descrip- 
tion of these five bodies below. 

(1) The karmana, which, as already described, is made up of 
the different' kinds of energies known as karma-prakriUs engendered 
by the operation of the force or forces of different kinds of raga and 
dve^a, i.e., attraction and repulsion ; 

(2) the taijasa (lit. brilliant) which is composed of electric 
matter, as already defined ; 

(3) the audaraka, i.e., the ordinary body of gross matter ; 

(4) the vaikriyaka, or the body which the residents of heavens and 
hells possess, and which is ordinarily invisible to our normal vision ; and 

(5) theahardha, which is developed by advanced munis, and 
may be projected by them to visit the Tirthamkara, if there be one 
living in a distant land. 

37 
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Of these, the first two never leave the ego till it enters Nirvana, 
and the third is also an almost constant companion of the soul in 
the world of men, though it undergoes modification on account 
of birth, growth, death and transmigration, from time to time. The 
fourth takes the place of the audaraka Sartra when the soul is born 
in heaven or hell, and the last is evolved out only by some of the 
pious saints. 

The first four of these bodies do not require any further proof, 
but the fifth one, the aharoha, rests on the authority of the very 
saints and munis who have seen it issue forth. 

To familiarise the mind with the operation of the Law of Karma, 
it should be remembered that the karm^ na ^arlra, which is a constant 
companion of the soul in all its migratory wanderings in the samsara, 
including the heavens and hells, is liable to undergo changes of 
form from time to time, so that no condition of life short of nirvana 
can be a permanent state of existence. Hence, the soul which goes 
to heaven or hell returns to the human or animal kingdom on the 
termination of its life in those regions. 

Here we may incidentally remark that the confusion of thought 
prevailing among the numerous sects of reincarnationists themselves, 
as to whether a human soul can be born again in an animal body, 
finds an easy solution in the nature of the karmana sarlra. People 
do not take the trouble to work out the process of re-incarnation, 
and merely wrangle in empty words and concepts, the sense of 
which they do not themselves grasp ; therefore, their disputations 
seldom lead to any substantial truths. In the light of the above 
remarks, it is clear that being born in a human or an animal body 
is just the question which depends on the human or animal tendencies 
lying latent in the ‘creative momentum,’ i.e., the karman a ^arira. 
We have no doubt whatever on the point that whenever the animal 
propensities preponderate over and outweigh the nobler human tenden- 
cies of the ego, it cannot help being born in an animal body, the 
species being determined by the degree of brutal instincts evolved out 
by the soul. Those who ill-treat their fellow-beings, who show no 
mercy to the weaker in their dealings with men, who slaughter 
helpless dumb creatures for the sake of food, or trade, who rob 
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poor widows and defenceless orphans, and all those who persist in th. 
path of villainy and vice, subject themselves to future incarnations 
as beasts and brutes. On the other hand, many of our dumb friends who 
have evolved out humane tendencies are on the high road to get a 
human form. Let man take a lesson from animals ; they are at least 
honest. 

Terrible as the law of harma is in its effect as the instrument of 
punishment, it can nevertheless be made to remove the evil, not only 
of the present life, but, also, of all the past lives, and that in the 
course of a single earth-life, if one only applies oneself to attain 
emancipation with one’s whole heart. But this is possible only by 
giving up all kinds of worldly activities and by becoming ahsolutelif 
desireless. 

The subject, strictly speaking, belongs to the next chapter, but 
it may be said here that nhimsa is the first great requisite wu'thout 
which no real progress whatsoever can be made on the spiritual 
path. 

Obviously, the means employed to achieve an end must be com- 
mensurate witli the aim in view. Here the aim is to manifest the 
hidden condition of bliss, which includes freedom from pain and a 
prevention of its recurrence. Our want of happiness is due to our 
desires which when unsatisfied create worry, and, when satisfied, a 
deeper and stronger longing for the objects of enjoyment. Desire, 
therefore, is the root of all evil. The principal form of austerity, there- 
fore, should consist in a firm determination to be desireless ; one 
should take what is called a vow to that effect, and exert one’s will 
persistently to adhere to it. There should be no desire for the enjoy- 
ment of the palate, the eye, the ear, and the like. One should practise 
akimsa every day of one’s life. Afiimsa means not injuring others. 
Since we injure others only to satisfy our desires, desirelessness must 
necessarily lead to (ihimsa. Many people think that the killing of 
animals is necessary for their living, and on that account harden their 
tender nature. There is absolutely no justification for this act of 
wanton cruelty. Nuts, vegetables and cereals contain all the nourish- 
ment necessary to maintain life, and, in their purity, constitute more 
joy-giving food than the dead entrails andcarcassesof innocent animals 
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butchered relentlessly and in utter disregard of their mute appeals for 
mercy. Life is dear and joyful to all, and .we should remember that 
the disregard of their appeals for mercy, and the sight of the pain and 
writhings of their bleeding and dying carcasses must recoil on our own 
souls, furnishing us with brutal and butcher-like tendencies, thus, 
engendering 'karmas which cannot be easily destroyed, and which form 
an ever-hardening shell round the soul. He who is desirous of taking the 
vow which leads to Brahman must resolutely set his heart against such 
evil deeds, and must give up all desires, which, in any way, whether 
directly or indirectly, lead to the causing of injury to other living beings. 
The desire for animal food is one of the worst forms of desire and so 
long as it is not got rid of bliss cannot be had, even if all the powers 
under the sun decree otherwise. If the foregoing argument is sound, 
the meat -eaters must face the question : is it worthy of man— a think- 
ing being— -to please the palate and deny happiness to the soul ? In 
other words, should we allow our tongue to devour our chances of 
salvation ? The soul is thirsting for knowledge and bliss and for 
Creedom from such undesirable conditions as death, disease, old age, 
:;utTering, pain and sorrow : should we allow our perverse desires and 
inclinations to condemn it to a life which it heartily abhors ? Should 
we not rather pluck out the tongue if it stand in the way of the 
realization of our glorious, Godly nature ? Let us think and reflect 
well before we condemn our souls to a life of anguish and torment. 

Muhammad, the prophet of Islam, said"" 

‘‘ The creation is as God’s family ; for its sustenance is from Him : therefore the 
fnost beloved unto God is the person who doeth good unto God’s family. 

■Ik * * ****** 

“ An adultress was forgiven who passed by a dog at a well ; and when the dog 
‘ as holding out his tongue from thirst, which was near killing him, the woman drew 
)tT her boot, and tied it to the end of her garment, and drew water for the dog, and 
•:ave him to drink ; and she was forgiven for that act. 

* * ****** * 

woman was punished fora cat, which she tied, till it died with hunger ; 
and the woman gave the cat nothing to eat, nor did she set it at liberty, so that it 
might have eaten the reptiles of the ground. 

****** * * * 


* See ‘ The Sayings of Muhammad.’ 
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“ There are rewards for benefiting every animal having a moist liver (i.c., every 
one alive).’' 

This last was in answer to the question put to the Prophet by 
some one : “ Verily are there rewards for our doing good to quadrupeds, 
and giving them water to drink 

Mr. Abdullah Suhrawardy adds the following as an explanatory 
note to the above passages 

In the Kur’an animal life stands on the same footing as human life in the sight 
of God. ‘ There is no beast on earth,’ says the Kur’an, ‘ nor bird which flieth with 
wings, but the same is a people like unto you (mankind)— unto the Lord they shall 
return.' ” 


If it is true that there are rewards for those who give quadrupeds 
and other dumb animals water to drink or otherwise show them kind- 
ness, and punishment for those whoiP-treat them, like the woman who 
killed the cat, can we say that our slaughter of cattle for the sake of 
filling our stomachs, which can be filled just as well, even if not better, 
with non-animal dainties, is a proper and becoming act for the soul that 
aspires for freedom and bliss ? 

If we would but ponder a little over the matter, we should find 
that the slaughter of animals is not only sinful, but quite unnecessary 
as well. Taste, of which we make so much in insisting upon an 
animal diet, is not at all in the things which we take in or absorb- 
The aesthetic pleasure which simple, wholesome, non-animal food 
affords to the soul on account of its natural purity, cannot be equal- 
led by the most sumptuous and expensive preparations from dead 
entrails and carcasses of birds and beasts, however much we might 
endeavour to conceal their sickening stench by condiments and spices. 
Besides, taste for flesh, is only an acquired something like all other 
tastes. When a man takes to smoking his instincts revolt from the 
fumes of nicotine, but with each repetition they become more and 
more blunted, till they lose their natural delicacy altogether, and 
actually long for that which they had abhorred before. The same is 
the case with all other evil things ; they not only vitiate the natural 
instincts of the soul, but also tend to harden one’s heart. 
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Ahim&k* is the only means of removing the impurities arising 
from evil tastes and inclinations. He who wishes to enjoy immortali- 
ty and everlasting bliss must first subdue his senses. The con-, 
queror is he who conquers his own lower nature ; to destroy another 
is no criterion of heroism. He ",who cannot control his desires has 
no chance in the coming struggle with Death. The weapon which 
slays this arch-enemy of mankind is not to be found in the armoury 
of kings and potentates of the world, but is the evil-consuming 
glance of the hims^-freed will. 

Does it seem strange that Death should be terror-stricken in the 
presence of an ascetic will ? There is nothing surprising in the 
statement. The power to defy death is the natural result, or culmi- 
nation, of a course of life characterised by the severest forms of 
asceticism. We have had occasion to refer to this power ere this, but 
we shall now go into the matter more deeply. 


* We give below the ‘ lineage ' of himsa to show its evil nature. It is taken 
from the Bhagavata Purruia (see Eng. Trans, by P. N. Sinha, p. 52). The names in 
italics denote^the feminine gender. 

Adharma married Mithifi 
(irreligiousness) 1 (falsehood) 


Damba 

married 

Marfa 

(deceit) 

1 

(trickery) 

1 

Lobha 

married 

, 1 

tiathata 

(greed) 

1 

(cruelty) 

1 

Krodha 

married 

1 

Mims a 

(anger) 

1 

(injury) 

1 

Kali 

married 

1 

Durukti 

(strife) 

1 

(abuse) 

1 

Mrityu 

married 

Bhiti 

(death) 

1 

(terror) 


Niraya 

(hell) 


I 

Tatana 

(torment) 
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To begin with, we must ascertain the true significance of death. 
Now, since souls are not liable to disintegration or destruction, 
death must be a process fully compatible with the survival of the jtva. 
But we have already seen it is not as a pure disembodied spirit 
that the soul outlives the disintegration of its physical body, for the 
kamiana and the taijasa iarirm do not leave it till destroyed by 
topa, preparatory to the attainment of moksha. It follows from this 
that death signifies the departure of the soul with its two inner bodies, 
the karmana and the taijasa, from the body of gross matter. Now, 
since the law of transmigration, to which all living beings involved in 
the samsara are subject, implies an alternating succession of births 
and deaths, death necessarily becomes the first step towards rebirth. 

There would be little to dread death for in this sense, since 
it is like an obliging friend ever ready to change the old, the useless 
and the worn out with that which is fresh and young and healthy, 
were it not for the fact that it is also the most strictly just and in- 
corruptible judge, giving to every one neither a tittle more nor less 
than what is deserved and merited by him. Thus, those who have 
earned merit and laid by store of virtue find in death a kind friend 
whose agency enables them to rise higher and higher in the scale of 
being, while those who have wasted their opportunity and gambled 
away their prospects dread it as an unrelenting foe. 

Death, then, is the gateway to re-birth, though full of pain and 
suffering both in the closing moments of life as well as in the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the re appearance of the soul in another 
form. The conquest of death, therefore, can only mean an escape 
from this liability to re-birth, i.e„ the cycle of transmigration. This 
amounts to saying that immortality is the nature of pure spirit and 
is enjoyed by those alone who rid themselves of all traces of material 
impurity. It follows from this that the idea of physical immortality 
is a fallacy of reason pure and simple. 

Himsa, according to the above genealogy of evil tendencies, is the great-grand- 
daughter of irreligiousness and falsehood, and the mother of cotitention and abuse. 
Her grand- children are death and terror, who are the progenitors of hell and its sister, 
the unsufferable anguish. Himsa, thus, arises from falsehood, passions and the like, 
and leads to death and the torments of hell hereafter. 
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The same conclusion is to be reached from the physical side of 
the problem, where death means not the separation of spirit and 
matter— for that would end in the immediate deification of the soul— 
but a re-adjustment of form or type, of their union, consequent on 
the changes incessantly taking place in the karmana ^arira. 

Death may be said to occur either in the fulness of time, or 
prematurely, as the result of an accident, or from certain forms of 
disease. In the former case it is due to internal causation, and arises 
from the exhaustion of the force of longevity iayuh karma), while 
the latter is the result of the separation of the outer from the two 
inner bodies as the effect of causes external to them. So far as the 
force of longevity, i.e., the ayuh karma, is concerned, it is the. 
term, or duration, of a particular form of the karmana ^artra, and, 
therefore, must come to an end, sooner or later, since that body is a 
compound of spirit and matter, and since all compounds are liable 
to change. Hence, time, which ‘ revolves ' all substances round and 
thereby forces all combinations and compounds to undergo changes 
of form, must, sooner or later, destroy the force necessary to main- 
tain any given frame or form of the karmana sartra, throwing it 
automatically into a new form. The result of the operation is that 
the association of the soul with its outermost body is rendered im- 
possible any longer, and what is known as death immediately super- 
venes. 

It is to be observed further that the ayuh karma is a force 
which cannot be augmented by any means, inasmuch as it is engen- 
dered not in a vartamana (current or present) incarnation or life, 
but in the one that is past. Just as it is not possible to prevent the 
collapsing of a house built on a sliding hill-top, when he who 
would put up a prop happens to be imprisoned in the edifice itself, 
in the same way is it beyond the pale of possibility to staunch 
the running out of the ayuh karma, that is to say, to augment 
the force of longevity generated under circumstances and surround- 
ings which have ceased to be actual and accessible since. Like 
the effervescence of an opened bottle of aerated water, which nothing 
can reinforce, the store of ayuh is bound to be exhausted in due 
course of things, sooner or later. For, just as the duration of 
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the process of bubbling up in aerated water is determined by the 
quantity of the gaseous matter in combination with wa.er and 
by the nature of its fusion with the liquid, so is the longevity of 
living beings dependent on the type of the bandha (bonds) forged by 
the union of spirit and matter in the ^armana ^arira. To put it in the 
simple language of philosophy, the ayuh karma is the force which 
determines the duration of the continuance of a particular form or 
type of the karnviua mrira, upon which depends the association of 
the soul with its outermost body of matter. Hence, the exhaustion 
of ayuh is immediatly accompanied by the last gasp of life, and the 
migration of the soul into a new ‘ womb/^ 

Thus, a perpetuation of the physical life, that is to say, of the 
outer body of matter as a living organism, is a matter of impossibility ; 
it has to be deserted by its immortal occupant on the determination 
of his lease of life in each and every case. Hence, while the inevita* 

bility of death holds true of all forms of life in the Sams^a, he who 

passes out of the cycle of transmigration necessarily rises above death 
and enjoys immortality. For death holds no sway over simple, that 
is to say, indestructible things, so that whoever attains to the purity 
of the nature of his spirit -a simple substance- may hurl defiance in 
its teeth. 

When certain kinds of its malignant karmas, to be described in 
the next following chapter, are destroyed, the soul becomes freed of 
its liability to re-birth, and cannot die any more, though it still con- 
tinues to live in the world of men so long as its ayuh karma remains 
to be worked off . When this is exhausted, it is left as pure spirit, 

and immediately ascends to the ^iddha Ail a at the top of the 

universe, to reside there for ever, as a fully Perfected Soul, the 
Siddhatman, enjoying immortality and bliss and all other divine 
qualities of which as a samsarl jlva it was deprived, owing to the 
evil influence of matter. 

This is the only way of conquering death— to acquire immor- 
tality. But while the soul is debarred from the enjoyment of true 


* The word * womb ’ is here used in a general sense, and refers to all kinds of 
births, t.e., modes of being born. 
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immortality so long as it is unable to escape from the wheel of 
transmigration, it is undoubtedly endowed with practically unlimited 
power to triumph over sickness and disease. Old age, too, is not a 
calamity which cannot be made to fly away to a great distance, 
even if not altogether avoided; nor are accidents which so often 
have a fatal ending necessarily included in the class of things which 
the soul must put up with. We shall deal with each of these causes 
of premature death separately to be able to understand their nature 
better. 

To begin with disease, it will be observed that it is neither a 
function of the organism nor a state consistent with the natural con- 
dition of the body, inasmuch as the organism itself tries to throw it 
off even when unaided by medical skill and medicaments. The natural 
normal condition of a living organism is health which is regained 
the moment disease is eliminated from it. The question, then, is: 
what is disease, and how and why does it appear in the organism ? 
The reply is that it is a run-down state of health, and its cause, in 
each and every instance, is to be found in the low vitality of the sys- 
tem. Whether it be an ordinary malady, such as common fever 
or the most virulent form of an epidemic, health cannot be affected 
where the vitality is strong enough to resist the onslaught of disease- 
bearing elements and germs. This just proves the fact that where 
the vitality is not impaired germs of malignant disease are powerless 
to destroy the organism. The question which now arises in this 
connection is : to what cause or causes is the lowness of vitality itself 
due ? 

Before attempting to find a reply to this question we must con- 
sider the cause of old age first, so as to be able to deal with the whole 
subject at once. 

Observation will show that there is no fixed time at which old 
age may be said to set in in each and every case ; on the contrary, 
it appears sometimes at a comparatively early age, while in other 
cases its symptoms are not observable till a very advanced period of 
life. The most essential difference between youth and the state 
of senility lies in respect of the vitiated state of bodily organs and 
the presence of certain microbes that eat up the finer material of 
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nerves, replacing it with a coarse and inferior stuff. It is well-knowa 
that increasing muscular debility, friability of bones, atrophy of vital 
organs and general degeneration of the system are the usual accom- 
paniments of old age. According to Prof. Elie Metchnikoff,* “ a 
conflict takes place in old age between the higher elements and the 
simpler or primitive elements of the organism, and the conflict ends 
in the victory of the latter This victory is signalised by a weaken- 
ing of the intellect, by digestive troubles, and by lack of sufficient 
oxygen in the blood. The word conflict is not used metaphorically 
in this case. It is a veritable battle that rages in the innermost 
recesses of our beings.’* 

Hardened arteries, abnormal liver, vitiated kidneys and a 
general atrophy and degeneration of the vital organs are some of the 
effects of a victory of the forces inimical to youth and health. Gradu- 
ally the muscles shrink, making the skin loose and wrinkled ; the 
memory and intellect are enfeebled, the back becomes bent and the 
senses are impaired. Extreme decay is characterised by the dissolu- 
tion of some of the lime in the skeleton and by its transference to 
the blood vessels. In consequence of this the bones become lighter 
and brittle, the cartilages bony, and the intervertebrate discs impreg- 
nated with salts producing the well-known senile malformation of 
the, backbone, t 

Such are the consequences of a victory of the enemies of health 
and youth on a living organism, and it is evident that the commence- 
ment of decay is accelerated or retarded in different individuals accord- 
ing to the degree of resistance which they are capable of offering to 
the force inimical to the well-being of the body. Here also we are 
entitled to infer that the run-down condition of the system, implied 
in the inablity to resist the encroachment of the forces inimical to its 
own well-being, is produced by the lowness of its vitality. 

Thus, the problem presented by disease and senile decay resolves 
itself into the simple question : what is vitality, and to what cause, 
or causes, is its impairment due ? 

* See * The Nature of Man, ' p. 239 . 

t See * The Prolongation of Life ' by E. Metchnikoff, p. , 30 . 
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In order to understand the nature of vitality, it is necessary to 
bear in mind the fact that health is affected both by mental and 
material causes, so that harmful passions and emotions, such as 
peevishness, envy and the like, as well as unhealthy suggestions pro- 
duce as much harm as unwholesome foods and poisonous surroundings. 
Vitality, it may be stated, signifies the healthful energy of a living 
organism, which is characterised by the presence of the soul, and is a 
term utterly inapplicable to a purely material compound. Hence, it 
is only natural that it should be liable to be affected by both the 
mental and physical stimuli. Accordingly, we find many of the 
ordinary ailments of life amenable to control by suggestion as well 
as by proper medicament. That vitality is not a pure secretion or 
product of matter, may be seen by trying to infuse it into a body 
from which the soul has already taken its departure, when the whole 
of the contents of all the different pharmacopoeias may be emptied 
into the belly of the corpse without making it move as much as a 
muscle. 

The modern mind whose outlook is limited by its ignorance of 
the nature of the law of karma, no doubt, seeks to discover the cause 
of the lowness of vitality exclusively in the element of matter present 
in a living organism, but religion points, in the first instance, to the 
operation of the forces engendered in the previous incarnation of 
the soul as furnishing the key to the solution of the problem. As 
already stated, the effect of the different kinds of activities of the 
individual is preserved in the karmaiia ^arlra, the seed as well as 
the vehicle of re-birth, and constitutes the nucleus of potential energy 
or force for the life to come. At the moment of death the soul 
enwrapped in its two inner vestments is separated from the physical 
body of gross matter, and immediately enters a new womb. This 
operation, which takes much less time than is required for its de- 
scription, is performed mechanically by the soul, in obedience to the 
action of the chemical and magnetic forces residing in the two inner 
bodies, the karmam and taijasa sartras. The transference of the 
soul from a dying organism to the selected base of fresh activities 
being complete, the process of organising an outer body immediately 
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begins, resulting, in due course of time, in a new re-birth in fresh 
environments and surroundings. 

If we now bear in mind the fact that the physical body is the 
objectification of will, as already shown, we shall have no difficulty 
in arriving at the conclusion that the power of the organism to resist 
the onslaught of the microbes and elements of disease and old age, 
in other words, the vitality of the system, is primarily dependent on 
the nature of the forces stored up in the karmdjia sarira. Whether it 
be regarded as a chemical property of the physical matter of the 
organism, the effect of the conjunction of the body and soul stored 
up in the structure of nerves, muscles and bones or in any other way, 
it is certain that vitality is dependent, in the first instance, on the 
operation of forces responsible for the making of the body itself ; for 
the differences in the degree of resistance offered by dilferent sys- 
tems to the harmful influences from without must, obviously, arise 
out of the differences in the quality, or quantity, or both, of the 
material of bodies and the structure of bodily organs and limbs, and 
must, therefore, be attributable to the organising agency or power 
in each and every case. Thus, every organism enters into the 
struggle for existence with a certain amount of the vital force which 
represents the amount of investment of the soul in its last incarna- 
tion. It is the balance which is placed to the credit of the individual 
in the Bank of Life, and which may be preserved by careful economy, 
or squandered speedily by reckless and riotous living. 

But while the soul brings with itself the nucleus of the vital force 
from its past life, it is also forced, in a certain sense, to carry with 
it the causes that may constitute a heavy drain on it. These are the 
seeds of desires which may be said to be the harbingers of vital 
poverty and decrepitude. The body, which is at once the objecti- 
fication as well as the instrument of the will, for the gratification of 
its appetites, is liable to deteriorate and is subjected to abnormal 
strains, by reckless living. It is easy to desire, but not so easy to 
gratify the senses ; for their objects often lie beyond reach. Besides, 
every desire once gratified, becomes a still stronger longing for 
further gratification. Hence, worry puts in its appearance and be- 
comes an additional tax on the body for which it was never designed. 
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It is this additional burden on the body which is the cause of much 
trouble in the case of thinking beings. An animal suffers but little or 
no mental pain on account of worry, for it does not think of the future. 
Man is, however, mostly given to relying upon his intellect, and, thus, 
suffers most acutely from both real and imaginary pains, for he not 
only thinks of the immediate future, but also of that which is the 
most remote and might never happen. The amount of energy which 
is consumed in the operations of the intellect, in calculating and 
determining the future course of events, is enormous, and directly 
tells on one’s health. This is not all, for man at times evolves out 
emotions which are not only unnecessary, but positively harmful 
as well. 

Now, the human body is a delicate organism, and not intended 
to bear, with impunity, the constant pressure of hard work to which 
it is subjected in many instances. Exposure to inclement weather, 
harmful uncongenial surroundings, and want of suitable healthy food, 
all combine to accelerate the approach of old age, and often lead to 
untimely death. One of the most fruitful causes of disease and 
premature decay, in the case of thinking beings, is the force of un- 
healthy suggestion, which, as pointed out by M. Jean Finot, is respon- 
sible to a great extent in shortening life. The same is the case with 
excessive eating, unhealthy foods and riotous, Bacchanalian living 
which also make heavy drains on one’s store of vitality. 

Now, if vitality were a fixed quantity which could not be 
augmented or reinforced, health and youth would very soon come to 
grief. Fortunately, however, it is not a fixed quantity, but a fluctuat- 
ing balance, generally on the credit side of the account. The rallying 
power of the organism is no less remarkable than its capacity to resist 
disease, though this power appears to diminish or dwindle away with 
each trial of strength between the forces of health and the elements 
inimical to physical well-being. In conditions characteristic of 
prostration and disease, the ‘ microbes of health ’—if we may coin 
such a phrase— resemble the men who are unable and disinclined to 
work on account of mental listlessness, overfeeding or the paralysing 
effect of intoxicants and drugs. In some cases— generally the worst 
—all these three aspects are found together with symptoms charac- 
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teristic of exhaustion and fatigue due to over-work for a long period 
of time. These are the cases that are past all hope of cure, and the 
question they suggest is not how much relief can any particular 
system of treatment afford to the patient, but how soon will death 
put an end to the misery of an existence which has nought but suffer- 
ing and pain in store ? 

Leaving these and some other similarly hopeless cases of extreme 
lowness of vitality out of consideration, there is every reason to 
believe that where no heavy inroads are allowed to be made on the 
resources of the organism, and where the healthful energy of the 
system is ^ properly husbanded by its ‘occupant,'! here is no cause to 
fear the coming into being of the conditions which usher ill-health, 
premature senescence and untimely death. Adepts, indeed, aspire 
for absolute control over these undesirable conditions, and by means 
of persistent healthy auto-suggestion and topas— fasting, observance 
of the vow of celibacy and the like— acquire full mastery over them. 

We now come to cases of accidents. It would seem a great 
presumption to the vast majority of mankind to say that no accidents 
can possibly happen to a fully spiritualized soul ; nevertheless the 
fact is that no jivayia mukta or kevali (the saint who has acquired 
omniscience) can ever die of an accident. It is, no doubt, hard for 
materialism to endorse our statement, especially as science is supposed 
to deny the miraculous ; but if we ponder over the matter we shall 
perceive that there is nothing strange or incredible in it. We could 
quote several great men of science to show that the materialist's 
views are not concliisive on spiritual matters ; but in these days of rapid 
progress a single quotation from an address, delivered by Sir Oliver 
Lodge, at the Free Church Council Assembly at Portsmouth, will 
suffice to show that it is not necessary to deny miracles on scientific 
grounds. 

“ Why seek to deny either the spiritual or the material? Both are real, both 
true. In some higher mind, perhaps, they might be united. The bare possibility of the 
existence of the miraculous has been hastily denied. It is not necessary to object to 
miracles on scientific grounds. They need be no more impossible, no more lawless, 
than the interference of a human being would seem to a colony of ants or bees.^'* 

*See ‘ The Leader ’ (Indian), dated 4th April, 1911 
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There is, as a matter of fact, no miracle, nothing that is 
supernatural, nothing that is lawless. It is our ignorance which 
makes us look upon an occurrence as a miracle ; for were we alLknow- 
ing, we should know the causes of the miraculous as well, and thus 
know them to be simply natural. The reasons given by us in proof 
of the power of the will are not pure speculations of a metaphysically 
inclined brain, but facts which are conformable to truth under the 
sexerest tests, namely, 

(1) as being in strict conformity to the rules of reason, 

(2) as being confirmed by ancient tradition, /'.e,, the experience 
of mankind in the past, and 

!2) as being capable of yielding immediate and certain results 
when experimented with. 

In the last instance, however, there is a little qualification to be 
attached to our statement, and it is that we do not try to make 
theoretical experiments with spiritual truths, but in all earnest 
sincerity put them to practical test. The powers of the human will 
seem incredible on account of their simple explanation, and super* 
ficial students are ever prone to raise their voice against what they 
have never properly exerted themselves to understand. When the 
construction of a steamship was in contemplation, some one, it is said, 
took it into his head to write a book on the impracticability of the 
idea, and sent some copies of it for sale to America. But, by a strange 
irony of fate, the boat which carried the books to the New World 
happened itself to be a steamship ! The ‘ easy-chair ' speculations of 
our men of science on spiritual matters are just like the views of the 
author of the book referred to, and possess little or no validity in the 
realm of true metaphysics. Many of them even deny the existence 
of phenomena which are only too well proved, on unimpeachable 
testimony. 

The one most fatal effect of ignorance in us is that it makes us 
blind to our own inner forces and powers. By the impetuosity of will 
running wild in the pursuit of desire, the transparency of conscious- 
ness is beclouded to such an extent that we are rendered quite uncon- 
scious of its inner operations, and begin to prize the little gleam left 
to us with which to adjust our relations with the outer world. The 
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consequence of this is the most unfortunate one for our race, for it 
renders the will negative, exposes us to all sorts of evils, and pre- 
vents our acquiring a knowledge of such psychic faculties as clairvoy- 
ance, telepathy and the like, lying dormant within the soul. When 
one desires to have the homage of all mankind, to appropriate all the 
wealth of the world, to be admired and praised by every one, to secure 
all the titles and other marks of distinction which tickle the vanity 
of the foolish— in short, when one craves for all the things that abound 
in the world, he converts himself into a sort of pit which remains 
ever empty in spite of being filled from all directions unceasingly. 
When a man thus turns himself into what may* more appropriately, 
be called a dust-bin, his will becomes negative, and is forced to look 
upon itself as impotent. In such a state of mental degeneration it 
cannot perform its higher functions, and lies dormant, as if drugged 
and stupefied. If we are then exposed to danger we are powerless 
to combat it, and readily succumb to it, being stricken with terror at 
its very sensing. 

The whole of mankind, except those who are aware of and have 
realised the true nature of their will pass their lives in a state of 
demoralizing terror, and so great is their sense of powerlessness that 
a slightly louder peal of thunder than what they are accustomed to 
is quite sufficient to make their hair stand on end, even when they 
are perfectly safe from it. This mental cowardice is a characteristic 
of the race, but, amongst the cowards, those who are a little more 
courageous are patted on the back and loudly praised for their 
courage ! 

How can man, who looks upon himself as the noblest creature 
on earth, justify such eternal mental degeneration in him ? Courage 
and cowardice furnish us with the key to the nature of the will. 
The former is the result of fearlessness, and springs from self- 
reliance, implying a belief in the invincibility of one’s self ; but the 
latter is the outcome of dependence on reason, which, by relating 
one concept to another, gives rise to fear, thus paralyzing the system 
by terrifying the ego. 

Will as the self-conscious force is invincible and recognizes 
no power to be greater than itself. But its chief limitation is that it 

38 
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does not reason, and is, thus, amenable to suggestion. Hence, the 
great importance of right beliefs, i.e., faith. Those men who give 
wrong suggestions to their will are necessarily the authors of their 
own undoing. This is the sin which cannot be forgiven, for it is one 
against the Holy Ghost, and death is the wages thereof. 

Will is the executive side of life and capable of accomplishing 
the most wonderful feats, but in the state of impurity it is forget- 
ful of its own nature and powers, and, therefore, liable to be influenced 
by the wrong suggestions from others as well as from its own intellect. 
Different kinds of karmic forces produce different kinds of impurities 
in its nature, some obstructing its knowledge, some its perception, 
some its capacity for faith and mental serenity, or sober-mindedness, 
and some its freedom of action. Deprived of its natural perfection 
and independence, the soul behaves in all sorts of ways, and has 
to break away from its termas before it can attain to the status of 
Gods. 

It is thus clear that the will remains weak and impotent only 
so long as it is involved in the delusion of ignorance, that is, wrong 
ideals and beliefs. According to our thoughts it is that the will in us 
appears as potent and powerful, or impotent and powerless. But 
for our individual ideals and beliefs, we all would be equally brave, 
or cowardly, since the egos are all alike in substance, and, also, since 
all organisms are made of the same material. Our thoughts may, 
therefore, be said to constitute the influence which renders the will 
negative in us. 

To understand the power of thought on will, it is necessary to 
bear in mind the fact that there are two systems in the human 
organism, the conscious, or intellectual, and the sub-conscious, also 
known as the subjective, which possesses full control over the 
bodily organs and functions. The ego, i.e., the will, is the primary 
impetus which combines both these systems in itself. It is the king 
for whose preservation they both work in their different ways, the 
subconscious doing duty for the executive, and the intellectual dis- 
charging the functions of a prime minister, that determines and 
adjusts the relations of the individual with other individuals and 
bodies in the world. The affairs of the waking moments of life are 
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ordinarily conducted by the prime minister (the intellect), but when 
the latter is incapable of dealing with any particular situation, e.g., 
when danger is imminent, the subjective mind takes the reins of 
control in its own hands. At other times, however, it does not dispute 
with the discriminative faculty the advisability of its orders, but 
obeys them all if they happen to bear the seal of the ‘ king/ that 
is to say, it faithfully carries out all such suggestions as are approved 
of by the will. Hence, suggestions which are* strong enough to 
affect the will are alone recognised and obeyed by the subconscious, 
ie., the Executive. 

The sub-conscious is there merely to do the will of the 
ego, so to speak, and, therefore, does not reason concerning the 
advisability of its orders : it seizes the reins of control only, when 
the prime minister is rendered powerless and the king turns to it 
for protection and help. In such extreme cases, the executivfi 
(incapable of induction) perceives and grasps the situation by direct 
intuition, and does the best thing possible, under the circumstances, 
to avert the threatening danger and to preserve the king. If, however, 
the mischief done by the terror-stricken minister is great and the 
situation untenable, as when the king instead of trusting the execu- 
tive is still trying to rouse the minister from his terror-stricken and 
paralyzed condition, the executive can only succeed in rendering the 
ego immune from pain, but is powerless to avert the catastrophe. 
What is called death then takes place. 

Now, when a man is attacked by a wild beast, say, a wolf, 
he is frightened by its approach, and his reason tells him to fly 
away from it. The moment this conclusion is arrived at, the will 
is rendered negative, leaving the man exposed to danger and 
death. But sometimes when danger appears suddenly, and there 
is little time for reason to look round and determine upon the best 
possible means of defence, we, without reasoning, avail ourselves of 
the readiest means at hand, whatever they may be, and then invariably 
escape from harm. We then call it the presence of mind, which, 
however, is nothing other than the presence of the will, as the result 
of reliance on the self, but not on the intellect. Now, if we could go 
a step farther, and, instead of unconsciously relying on the self, 
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were to consciously rely on and cling to the Self, our will would ever 
remain positive, that is, in a condition natural to it. We should then 
observe that taking place which would astonish everybody, and 
would be a miracle. The wolf, then, instead of coming and devour- 
ing us, would turn away and pass by harmlessly, or would come and 
lie down at our feet ! A majority of men in our day would, no doubt, 
consider this statement highly absurd, but it is no more absurd than 
the turning away *of the positive point of a magnetized needle from 
the positive point of another similar one, or their coming together 
only at different and opposite poles, in a friendly spirit, if we may 
use a metaphor. It is the magnetism of the Will which is the miracle, 
not its manifestation in Self-conscious Souls. And this is the secret 
power which enabled the yogis and mahatmas of India to remain 
unmolested from wild beasts in the forests. Every day do we see 
the manifestations of will in various forms, but fail to observe their 
significance. The biggest stone cannot get away from the law of 
gravitation, and lies chained to the earth, till it is moved by some 
external force ; but man, an insignificant and frail being, so far as the 
matter of his body and its dimensions are concerned, at his sweet 
will and pleasure overrules that very law, and walks, runs, dances 
and jumps about in defiance of it. Is it not because his will lifts 
up his body and suspends the operation of one of the greatest 
of all the laws of nature, which is said to be keeping all the suns and 
planets, and even entire solar systems, in their proper positions, 
maintaining their equilibrium ? And, what enables his will to defy 
this great force of nature ? Just the slightest inclination in that 
direction ! Is this not an equally great miracle ? If we were to 
ascertain the cause of the exertion of the will, we should learn that 
it is none other than self-knowledge, in different language, self-con* 
sciousness. Hence, knowledge is power, as the proverb says. When 
the consciousness of the little appropriating ego has such a wonderful 
effect on one of the greatest of all the forces of nature, can we 
possibly measure the extent of power which a consciousness of one's 
true Self puts within the reach of the wondering soul ? What chance, 
then, does a poor beast of the forest stand against a Self-illumined 
Soul ? Not only would the beasts of prey pass quite harmlessly by 
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in the presence of such a Self-conscious Soul, but also the forces and 
powers of nature would work only for his welfare -at his bidding, 
as it were. Accidents such as arise by the collision of ships and 
trains, the falling of roofs, and the like, also do not affect him, for 
the opening out of his consciousness enables him to discern the 
causes which bring them about, and he can then not only save him- 
self but many others besides. 

Another form of the wonderful manifestations of the will is 
the magnetic ‘ fluid, ^ which radiates in all directions from the persons 
of great yogis and saints. It is this subtle magnetic force which 
is responsible for the engendering of that atmosphere of peace and 
love which invariably surrounds holy personages. The arrival of a 
Tirtharnhara w’as heralded by the appearance of bloom on trees out 
offseason, and the wolf and the sheep invariably sat by the side of 
each other in His presence. Even the mountains where Jaina asce- 
tics performed their holy meditation are known to have offered 

resistance to the passage of vimanas (air-craft), coming from far off distant 
regions of space flying over them. All this was the effect of the munis' 
personal magnetism. Their magnetic radiations impinging on the 
surrounding matter created such an atmosphere of holiness, love and 
impregnability in their vicinity that all those who came in contact with it 
were overpowered by its powerful vibrations, forgot their personal 
animosities and unholy persuits, and were unable to penetrate into it, 
except to show reverence to the Source whence emanated those radiations 
of virtue and power. 

Those who come under the influence of such an atmosphere of 
human magnetism, as is described above, undergo two opposite kinds 
of experience, according to their own nature^ Persons of a holy 
and pious temperament feel exalted, but those who are evi^y inclined 
and vicious find themselves overpowered by the higher vibrations of 
the ascetic Will, and soon come to grief, if determined to oppose its 
rhythmic pulsation. 

Investigation into the nature of the causes which dethrone 
reason in all cases of sleep, mesmerism, fascination and will-power, 
discloses the fact that it is the rhythm, or pulsation, of life which is 
first affected by them. They either increase or diminish the intensity 
of its pulsation. To the former class belong all cases of exaltation of 
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will, and to the latter all those which are characterised by symp- 
toms of sleep, fatigue, fright, or death. Midway between the two 
(opposite types of rhythm) does reason occupy its throne. Hence, 
whenever the normal conditions which favour the functioning of 
calculating reason are disturbed, it at once vacates its throne, and a 
state of exaltation, or depression, of varying degree comes to take 
its place. 

Thus the ‘ virtue ’ which flows from the persons of great rieis 
and sages creates in their vicinity an impregnable atmosphere of 
peace and love, which, by coming into contact with different tem- 
peraments, exalts or diminishes their life-pulsations, according to 
their own dispositions. It is not to be supposed that the radiation 
of ‘virtue’ is a loss of power, in any sense. On the contrary, it 
directly leads to greater power, since it rouses enthusiasm and makes 
the will vibrate more intensely than before, and also because the will 
has an inexhaustible supply of virtue in itself. 

The training of the will, then, is the door to power. Many per- 
sons try to develop their wills nowadays, but derive little or no 
benefit from their exercises on account of their ignorance of its 
nature. Some undergo severe tortures to acquire will-power ; and a 
class of literature has sprung up pretending to deal with the cultiva- 
tion of occult and psychic forces, neither the authors nor the readers 
of which have the slightest idea of the mischief which is likely to 
result from the unnecessary and harmful exercises prescribed in the 
books. For in its purest form, the will is the holiest of forces in 
existence, and opposed to all moral failings. Hence, it cannot mani- 
fest itself, in its true character, till all taint of evil thoughts, passions 
and inclinations is not removed from the soul. Those who try to 
develop it from motives of worldly power and greatness, therefore, 
do the very thing which prevents its coming into manifestation. One 
may spend one^s whole life in practising all conceivable kinds of 
breathing and other exercises, yet will not the will condescend to 
manifest itself, so long as the mind is not freed from all kinds of the 
taint of selfishness. The utmost that can be had from these exerci^s 
is the development of such powers as the superficial clairvoyance 
with which modem Psychical Research has made us familiar. These 
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powers, however, confer neither immortality nor bliss on the soul, 
but generally lead to mental and moral degeneration here, in this 
life, and to undesirable re-births hereafter. Besides, the temptation 
to turn them to one’s material advantage is too great to be resisted 
by ordinary humanity, and their least use, for one's selfish ends, is 
sure to lead the soul on to the path of destruction. 

Those who wish to develop their will foi* the conquest of Death 
must, therefore, give up the silly and senseless idea of training it by 
means of the physical exercises of the body, but should apply them- 
selves to purify their moral nature. It is only the moral impurities 
which stand in the way of the soul ; for the higher and truly joyous 
rhythms of Will are kept back only so long as passions and desire 
are allowed to sway one's conduct. 

It is not the will seeking power and greatness in the world of 
men that will conquer death, but the will which is holy, passionless 
and Self-centred. 

The powers of the Self-conscious Soul are truly wonderful, and life 
is only the effect of the conjunction of the body and the soul. Hence 
where the soul wills, not merely wishes, to maintain this connection, 
disease, old age and even untimely death, every one of which arises 
from avoidable causes, can be made to fly away to a great distance from 
the body. The recuperative powers of the will have never failed to 
manifest themselves wherever the unnatural strain, to which the body 
and mind are subjected, in the prime of youth, has been lessened in 
the more advanced, and therefore the less active, i.e., the more rest- 
ful, period of life. Third dentition is known to have occurred in 
several cases after 80. M. Jean Finot reports* a number of cases 
where eye-sight, a new set of teeth, and even the natural colour 
of the hair have been regained and acquired at the remarkably ad- 
vanced ages of 110 and 117. 

^‘The forces of the mind,'' says the Philosophy of Long: Life, ** well utilized, may 
render os meet important services from the point of view of the prolongation of life, 
as we have demonstra^ elsewhere. . . . When we think of our manner of life, which 
seems only calculated to upset, from our earliest infancy, the thousand wheels of the 
human machine, we are filled with wonder at its resistance. And not oontaot wftli 
disorganizing it, we endlessly calumniate it besides. After having used and abnaad 
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our body daring a certain number of years, we are pleased thereupon to declare it 
old, decrepit, and worn out. We then neglect it with a carelessness which completes 
its ruin. After having suffered for long years from our excesses and our follies, it 
succumbs under the weight of our gratuitous contempt. And even if the insult did 
not come from its immediate proprietor, be sure that our neighbours, relations, or 
friends would not spare to throw it in its face. Poor human body ! Source of so 
many joys which embellish, nourish, and sustain our life, it is nonetheless reduced to 
the poet of simple whipping-boy. The reproach that our mind or conscience is senile 
or worn out rouses in us a sentiment of revolt. We allow no one to doubt their power 
or their youthfulness. And yet how many are there who would dare to rebut the 
accusation of senility unjustly addressed to them ? Worse still, men who have reach- 
ed a certain age bend themselves still lower under the imputation, and do all that 
they can to merit it. 

The effect of evil suggestion about old age, senility and weak- 
ness is terrible on life. It paralyzes the will on whose activity alone 
depend the life and health of the organism. Men who assume the 
airs of age, weakness, and decrepitude to excite the sympathy of 
their fellow-beings, who pretend to be overwhelmed with grief to 
convince others of their love for the dead or sympathy with the 
living, and all those who stifle or in any way smother the natural 
buoyancy of their souls, are the authors of their own death. Wher- 
ever and whenever, on the contrary, the organism has been treated 
with the regard and respect which it is entitled to from its ‘ tenant,’ 
and not made to bear the ceaseless strain of unnatural living, nor 
exposed to unhealthy, uncongenial or poisonous environment, it has 
never failed to prove the fact that premature death, disease and old 
age are merely accidents which nature has strewn in the path of 
reckless sensuous living. And death itself is conquered with the 
subjugation of passions and lusts, for it holds no sway over pure Will, 
so that he who attains to spiritual purity necessarily passes out of 
the whirling whirlpool of transmigration to which alone is confined 
the suzerainty of the King of Terrors. But much more than mere 
speculation from an easy armchair is needed to acquire the mastery 
over death. He who would aspire to soar so high—and none is 
debarred from it by nature— must follow the advice«of the Buddha 

** Look to no extraneous aid, make yourself an island, depend on none, depend 
on the strength of your own righteous exertions, and the supreme effort made with 
oamcHitnesB to ccmtrol the low nature is sure to succeed. Strive earnestly, persevere 
strenuously, let no lethargy and irritability and scepticism prevent you from reaching 
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the goal. Ring out the old, ring in the new, avoid evil, store in good. Fight valiantly 
against sin and lust and selfishness."* 

It must be distinctly understood that the practising of what 
may be called purely negative virtue will not enable the soul to defy 
death. 

Negative virtue merely amounts to not doing unto others what 
we should not like them to do unto us, but it takes no account of the 
first commandment, ‘Thou shalt love thy God with all thy might,' 
which, in plain language, means : ‘ Thou shalt cling to thy Self with 
all the force of will thou art capable of exerting.' Moreover, since 
the Self is characterised by pure goodness, it follows that he alone 
who actively practises equanimity, in all his thoughts and deeds, can 
be said to practise virtue actively. He, then, not only tolerates, 
but actually becomes filled with affectionate sympathy for all those 
who are involved in transmigration, like himself. As the capacity 
for goodness increases in his breast, the power to defy death becomes 
more and more his possession. It follows from this that no one who 
is not prepared to renounce /liwsa { injuring others), in all its three 
forms, can ever hope for salvation or immortality. These three forms 
are, (1) the actual commission of the harmful act oneself, (2) its abet- 
ment when done by another, and (3) the encouraging of those who 
have already committed it independently of oneself. As we punish 
the man who abets a burglary, the thief who actually commits it, 
and the receiver of the property stolen at the burglary, so does Will 
detest the accessory after the fact as much as the abettor and the 
‘thief.' Hence, they who slaughter animals, they who get them 
slaughtered, and, also, they who purchase their dead limbs are travel- 
ling on the path which leads to suffering and pain. Mr. Herbert 
Warren points out (Jainism, p. lOl) : — 

If we analyse the state of mind of a person who is hunting for sport, we find 
three factors, (l i an absence of thought of the pain and harm he is inflicting on the 
innocent creatures ; (2) he is entirely taken up with his own pleasure ; and (3) he has 
no feeling for the pain and suffering of the animals. Thus we find thoughtlessness, 
selfishness and heartlessness.'" 

Neither the heaven- world nor Nirvana is suitable for the resi- 
dence of those who possess these three qualifications, and the only 
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other place for their after-death sojourn is too dreadful to contem* 

plate. 

Ahimgi, thus, is the path of salvation, which is open to each 
and every one who would but exert himself to reach the goal. Free- 
dom and bliss lie only in this, not in the pursuit of the wisdom of 
the world. 

After what has been said above, it is not necessary to dwell 
any longer upon the power of Will in preserving life and conquering 
death. As regards its healing powers, the testimony is overwhelm- 
ing in its favour, for the art of mental healing is a birth-right of our 
race which has descended to us from the remotest antiquity. Even 
today scores of men, Who had been led to regard themselves as 
incurable, bear grateful testimony to* its efficacy. Whether it be the 
* laying of hands,' or the making of magnetic passes, or a mere word 
of command, or any ether process, its efficacy lies only in the omni- 
potence of Will ; and its success depends, not so much on the powers 
of the operator, as on the mental buoyancy, courage and faith of the 
patient himself. 

Thus, so long as one depends on the strength and virtue of an- 
other, there is little hope for him ; for the necessary condition involved 
in a belief of this kind is that of emptiness within and of expectation 
of help from without, in other words, that of pure receptivity, hence 
weakness. Will is the maker of the organism, and always possesses 
the power to repair and renovate the old, the worn out and the useless. 
And, since the body is the objectification of the individual will, that is 
to say, of the desires, emotions, passions and beliefs of the individual, 
clearly, physical beauty ’also depends on the nature of our thoughts, so 
that, if we cease thinking evil and fill the mind with noble thoughts of 
‘ virtue ’ and power, the body must necessarily become an expression 
of beauty, holiness and love, instead of sin and ugliness and fear, 
as it usually is. He who loves is never in a receptive or negative 
state. But it Will be highly mischievous to confine the sphere of true 
love to such emotions as one feels for the opposite sex, or even to 
those less selfish manifestations of it which one observes in the rela- 
tion of parents and guardians and their wards. It is a misnomer to 
call such low forms of emotions by the name of Love, for while the 
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human lover loves one particular individual, he hates the rest of the 
world— a remark which applies equally well to all the relations of 
love among men, whether those subsisting between parent and child, 
or amongst relations or friends. In its true sense, love is that noblest 
of emotions which, free from all kinds of leaning or bias towards any 
particular individual or community, expresses itself in the form of 
mental equanimity and compassion for all kinds of living beings. This 
is the only form of love which can save humanity from the clutches 
of Death, It is a libel to call the spasmodic, trickling streamlet of 
emotion which flows only at the sight of some particular person or 
persons, and dries up at that of the rest of our race, to say nothing of 
the other forms of life, by the name of Love. Love is not a thing 
which bubbles up and flows at intervals, or by fits and starts ; it is 
one continuous, ever-flowing, ever-bubbling emotion which flows in 
all directions and towards all beings, human and animal. The former 
only makes the heart cold, but the latter opens out its lotus, and 
keeps it ever fresh and blooming, by constantly irrigating its roots 
with the living waters of Life. This lotus is not a myth invented by 
the yogis, as some biased missionaries, back^ up by a knowledge of 
physiology, would have us believe. These gentlemen, ignorant of 
the true significance of yoga centres, only looked for it in the physical 
organ of the heart, —a place where yoga does not place it— and, needless 
to say, failed to find it there. The lotus of the heart is a psychic centre 
in the spinal column, and is known by its action It is called the lotus 
of the heart, because it controls the function of the heart. This great 
lotus is the centre of radiation in the organism, from which life 
radiates its joyous vibrations all round. Its free activity leads to 
health, youth and immortality ; but its obstruction at once converts 
the vibrations of love into the poison of hatred and worry, which soon 
destroys the organism. 

The emotion of love ensures the free functioning of the lotus of 
the heart, whose rhythmic pulsation sends the fresh life-blood cours- 
ing through the arteries and veins, sweeping and carrying away all 
obstructions and accumulations of effete matter, so highly dangerous 
on account of its suitability, as a breeding ground, for disease-bearing 
germs. When the will is fully developed by the practising of universal 
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love, its powerful rhythm suffices to scare away death itself in the 
manner already explained. Thus, he who would aspire to attain 
immortality must proceed by practising universal love. 

We thus see that death is not a thing which must come to every 
one ; on the contrary, it comes only to those who live in ignorance of 
their true Self which is perfectly godly and omnipotent, and at the 
assertion of which death itself flies away, like Iblis at the ejacula- 
tion of ‘ lahauU' as is the Muslim belief. The efficacy of this or any 
other formula, it will be observed, lies not in words, but in the 
power which faith in its efficiency invokes on the occasion, for that 
power is Will itself, and it is irresistible by men, brutes and demons 
alike. Ignorant humanity is, however, debarred from the conscious 
exercise of .this power, since man seldom distinguishes between the 
acts of wishing and willing, which are totally different and antagonis- 
tic, the former signifying mere passive day-dreaming, but the latter 
nothing if not the iron-will to succeed. The difference between the 
man who tvills* to be well and him who merely wishes to be so, is just 
that between life and death. The latter spends all his time in pure 
wishing, and frets and fumes at the non-realization of his wish, 
thus accumulating a large amount of additional worry under the tear- 

* ‘ Willing ' should not be taken to imply vociferation or shouting or any other 
mode of violent effort. The purpose is served when the idea to be materialized is 
stably placed in possession of the mental field What is needed is a minimum of 
effort on the part of the individual to stamp the idea or the picture of the desired 
state on the sub-conscious will, and the impress will be readily engraven if disinterest- 
edness in the normal concerns of life has freed the attention to concentrate itself 
upon the image. Relaxation of the tension of the normal daily life will, then, suffice 
to bring the full powers of the Subjective Mind into manifestation, and it will itself 
do the rest ; for its powers are practically unlimited in the departments of life and 
health. 

As Monsieur Cou('* points out, the secret of power lies in the faculty of imagina- 
tion, and it is not at all necessary to resort to mental or physical effort of a violent 
type. Why wishing is fraught with evil is because it puts the Law of ‘ reversed effort ’ 
(see chapter vii ante] into operation, and thus ends by augmenting the existing trou- 
ble. For the idea underlying such a thought as ‘ I wish I were well ’ is that of help- 
lessness, which is likely to materialize and cause harm, instead of good. The man 
who wills to be well, on the contrary, has confidence in himself, and speedily regains 
health and strength, by furnishing his mind with pictures of health and vigour. 
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ing strain of which the frail» human frame speedily collapses ; but 
the former uses his internal forces to throw out disease, is saved 
all the worries which arise from listless, inactive wishing, end is soon 
restored to health, to the wonderment and confusion of specialists and 
experts. 

In vain shall we be told that religion is impracticable, and that 
philosophy and metaphysics are not intended for the man of the 
world. So far as philosophy is concerned, it is the only means of 
rendering life consistent in its actions, and of bringing the higher 
ideals of goodness and power within the reach of one and all. Even 
education, which raises men’s ideals and imparts to them the urbanity 
of manners whereby we distinguish them from savages, is only the 
hand-maid of philosophy. 

With respect to practicability, it can also be definitely shown 
that all the impracticability, that there is in the world, lies with the 
so-called man of the world, and in no sense with Religion, when pro- 
perly understood. The question is, what is practical ? If we reflect 
on this unfortunate word at all, we cannot remain ignorant of the 
fact that it acquires significance only when we accord to it the 
capacity to bring our ideals or ideal into speedy realization. Hence, 
anything is practical if it lead us to the goal, by the shortest path. 
Now, since the ideal of our race is the attainment of happiness by 
the conquest of death, it follows that the only practical thiilg in the 
world is the ‘ path * which leads us to the realization of our high ideal. 
There is no man who, in his heart of hearts, does not cherish this 
great ideal, though there be some who from a superficial analysis of 
their feelings or from fear of ridicule, might refuse to credit their 
souls with this noble and ennobling aspiration. Such being the high 
aspiration of the soul, it is evident that no means which do not bring 
it nearer to realization can be termed practical. Mankind, however, 
generally lavish all the praise they can on those who amass large 
fortunes, who move in high society, who are companions of kings 
and potentates, and who possess hereditary or personal titles conferred 
on them by their fellow-beings, but who, in spite of all their wealth, 
companions and distinctions, are not a bit nearer the attainment of 
the ideal of their souls. Can we call these men, or their admirers. 
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practical ? Which is more practical, the pursuit of ideals which must 
invariably lead to regions of pain and suffering after death, followed 
by subsequent incarnations in undesirable surroundings in this world, 
or of the Ideal which confers immortality and bliss on the soul ? 
There can be only one answer, and that in favour of the latter alter- 
native. If any one still think that this world is going to afford 
him lasting joy, let him bestow a glance at the picture* of human 
misery and woe so vividly drawn by a lady writer of our times 
(The Use of Evil):— 

Look at the men and women around you, look at their faces ; see how they 
are full of anxiety and of desire, of trouble and of injustice ; and see how men’s 
hearts are pierced by pain and laid desolate by catastrophes, by miseries, by hopes 
and by fears ; how they are tossed about and flung from side to side, and too often 
brought to min ! ” 

Can a life so full of misery, so full of pain and trouble, so full 
of grim evil, where the spectre of death stalks about unchecked, 
with no certainty of anything even in the very next moment, be com- 
pared with the eternal peace, tranquillity and calmness of the blessed 
state of perfection, called turiya in Vedanta ? Think and reflect and 

“ then realize that Brahman is bliss. Bliss, but how ? ^ Bliss, because there is 
unity ; bliss, because there is absence of desires ; bliss, because there is knowledge 
of permanence, which nothing that is transient can disturb.”— The Use of Evil,' 
pp. 33 and 34. ) 

The definition of turiya, the highest state of consciousness, 
need not altogether depend on negative statements, but an idea may 
be formed of it in the mind by an internal sensing of the feeling— 
“ I am I —which persists after all forms of desires are quelled. It 
is the condition in which the joyousness of life is directly the object of 
interhal perception, the state of consciousness or soul which is char- 
acterised by a feeling of growing freedom and bliss. 

The following extract from Bergson's highly interesting work, 
the “Creative Evolution,'' will suffice to show that this beatific 
experience is not a pure hallucination of indolent asceticism; — 

“ Let US seek, in depths of our experience, the point where we feel most 
intimately within our own life. It is into pure duration that we then plunge 
back, a doratkm in which the past, always moving on, is swelling unceasingly 
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with a present that is absolutely new. We must, by a strong recoil of our 
personality on itself, gather up our past which is slipping away, in order to 
thrust it, compact and undivided, into a present which it will create by enter- 
ing. Rare, indeed, are the moments when we are self-possessed to this extent : 
it is then that our actions are truly free. Our feeling of duration, 1 should say the actual 
coinciding of ourself with itself admits of degrees. But the more the feeling is deep 
and the coincidence complete, the more the life in which it replaces us absorbs in- 
tellectuality by transcending it. The more we succeed in making ourselves conscious of 
our progress in pure duration, the more we feel the different parts of our being enter 
into each other, and our whole personality concentrate in a point, or rather a sharp 
edge, pressed against the future and cutting into it unceasingly. It is in this that life 
and action are free.” 

This is confirmed by Schopenhauer who observes (The World as 
Will and Ideal 

“All willing arises from want, therefore from deficiency, and therefore from 
suffering. . . . Therefore so long as our consciousness is filled by our will, so long as we 
are given up to the throng of desires with their constant hopes and fears, so long as we 
are the subject of willing, we can never have lasting happiness nor peace. But when 
some external cause or inward disposition lifts us suddenly out of the endless stream 
of willing, delivers knowledge from the slavery of the will, the attention is no longer 
directed to the motives of willing, but comprehends things free from their relation to 
the will, and thus observes them without personal intererst, without .subjectivity, 
purely objectively, gives itself entirely up to them so far as they are ideas, but not in 
so far as they are motives. Then all at once the peace which we were always seeking, 
but which always fied from us on the former path of the desires, comes to us of its 
own accord, and it is well with us. It is the painless sUite which Epicurus firized 
as the highest good and as the state of the gods ; for we are for the moment set free 
from the miserable striving of the will ; we keep the Sabbath of the penal servitude 
of willing ; the wheel of Ixion stands still .... Whenever it disclases itself sud- 
denly to our view, it almost always succeeds in delivering us, though it may be only 
for a moment, from subjectivity, from the slavery of the will, and in raLsing us to the 
state of pure knowing. This is why the man who is tormented by passion, or want, 
or care, Ls so suddenly revived, cheered, and restored by a single free glance into 
nature ; the storm of passion, the pressure of desire and fear, and all the miseries 
of willing are then at once, and in a marvellous manner, calmed and appeased. For 
at the moment at which, freed from will, we give ourselves up to pure will-less 
knowing, we pass into a world from which everything is absent that influenced our 
will and moved us so violently through it. This freeing of knowledge lifts us wholly 
and entirely away from all that, as do sleep and dreams ; happiness and unhappiness 
have disappeared ; we are no longer individual ; the individual is forgotten ; we are only 
pure subject of knowledge ; we are only that eye of the world which looks out from 
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all knowing creatures, but which can become perfectly free from the service of will 
in man alone. Thus all difference of individuality so entirely disappears, that it is 
all the same whether the perceiving eye belongs to a mighty king or to a wretched 
beggar ; for neither joy nor complaining can pass that boundary with us.” 

We need mention only one more instance, though any number can 
be cited on the point. It is furnished by the famous English poet. 
Lord Tennyson, who, in a letter which he wrote to Mr. B. P. Blood, 
reports of himself as follows (see ‘The Varieties of Religious Ex- 
perience' by William James):— 

* ' I have never had any revelations through anaesthetics, but a kind of waking 
trance— this for lack of a better word— I have frequently had, quite up from boyhood, 
when I have been all alone. This has come upon me through repeating my own name 
to myself silently, till all at once, as it were out of the intensity of the consciousness 
of individuality, individuality itself seemed to dissolve and fade away into boundless 
being, and this not a confused state but the clearest, the surest of the surest, utterly 
beyond words — where death was an almost laughable impossibility— the loss of per- 
sonality (if so it were) seeming no extinction, but the only true life. I am ashamed 
of my feeble description. Have I not said the state is utterly beyond words ? ” 

Professor Tyndall, in a letter, recalls Tennyson saying of this 
condition 

“ By God Almighty ! there is no delusion in the matter! It is no nebulous 
ecstasy, but a state of transcendent wonder, associated with absolute clearness of 
mind.” 

Such are the expressions of opinion of those who were not 
perfect Yogis and whose contemplative labours in the region of Life 
allowed them but an occasional peep behind the veil, but the true 
bliss of the blessedness of being, which may be experienced in 
nirvana, has been declared to be beyond description ; for no human 
language is designed to describe feelings, except by comparison, and 
bliss is absolutely incomparable. 

Which, then, is more practical-— the realization of happiness by 
following the great Tirthamkaras who have! attained it Themselves, 
or the pursuit of means which are, by their very nature, incapable 
of leading to the ideal in view ? The practical wisdom of the worldly 
wise is clearly impracticable here, for it busies itself with the pursuit 
of means which lead in a direction opposite to that in which Mes the 
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ideal dear to every heart. It is the stupid opinions of a handful of 
ignorant men which are leading us into error in ignorance of our 
true ideal. Let us determine to attain this ideal with half as much 
strength of will as we put into our business, and see if its realization is 
outside the pale of practicability or more practical than the realization 
of our worldly ideals, money, fame, and the like. When we sincerely 
apply ourselves to the realization of the true ideal, we shall discover 
that all the impracticability that seems to surround it lies only in 
the muddled heads of our counsellors, and, in no way, in the ideal 
itself. 

The practical value of religion is to be judged not from the side 
of a theoretical speculation of what its adoption leads men to give up, 
but in terms of the actual increase of power, knowledge and bliss 
which it brings to the soul. As repeatedly pointed out ere this, 
the giving up is not of anything worth clinging to, but only of 
those things and ideals which actually play havoc with the higher as- 
pirations of the soul. As soon as the vision is sufficiently clarified 
to perceive the true side of life, of which the majority of men 
are ignorant today, the idea of giving up will be recognized to be 
a process full of exhilaration and joy, since each act of giving up 
will only go to make the soul more and more positive, and thus 
bring it a step nearer the goal of perfect knowledge, unending 
bliss, and infinite power. Renunciation is a necessity with nature 
from which none can hope to escape. If we do not renounce our 
weakening tendencies and attachments ourselves. Nature will, sooner 
or later, compel us to do so perforce, in which case our anguish will 
be all the greater. Against the forces of life nature arrays her terri- 
ble dragon of death, whose very thought is enough to strike terror in 
the bravest heart. The clinging to the objects of the senses is, thus, 
the creature of delusion ; they have to be given up, sooner or later. 
If we do not renounce them cheerfully, death will sure enough put 
an end to our enjoyment thereof. It is for us to decide whether we 
give them up ourselves, or let death tear us away from them. In the 
one case, power and blessedness result for the soul, but, in the other, 
there are only the lamentations and gnashing of the teeth, born of 
impotent rage. 

39 
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Such being the case, it becomes necessary for every rational 
being to prepare himself for the final struggle with the dreaded 
foe—Death. The law of re-incamation proves, beyond the shadow 
of a doubt, that if we neglect the present opportunity which the 
human birth has thrown in our way, we might not get another 
chance for a long long time to come. As the Scriptures teach, diffi- 
cult it is to obtain the human form ; having obtained it, difficult 
it is to be born in the best environment for speedy progress ; having 
been born even in the most suitable environment, difficult it is to 
acquire the truth ; and having acquired it, difficult it is to put it 
into practice ! Nothing avails when death comes to claim its victim 1 
Friends, relations, money, fame, authority, and the like, only go to 
make the parting all the more sorrowful. Fool, indeed, is he who 
having obtained the human birth squanders away his time in the 
pursuit of the pleasures of the world, which can never obtain for 
the soul the bliss which it is hankering after. 

Our statement about the advantages of birth in a good family 
needs a little elucidation. There is a great deal of truth in it, since 
some men are so placed by the very circumstance of birth that they 
are saved most of the trouble involved in the practice of renunciation. 
This will become quite obvious on a comparison of the rules of conduct 
prevailing in different communities. For instance, he who is born 
in a family in which flesh and wine are generally taken is at a greater 
disadvantage than one born where only one of them is indulged in, 
and the latter is less fortunate than him who takes birth in a house- 
hold from which both are rigidly excluded, as is the case with the 
Jainas. Similarly, a man born in a community which possesses the 
most exact knowledge has decidedly better facilities of speedily 
acquiring the truth than those of his brethren who are born else- 
where. But although it is not in our power to undo the effect of 
the past karmas, in so far as it has brought about the present birth, 
it is possible to destroy its remaining force by the acquisition of Right 
Faith, Right Knowledge and Right Conduct —the three priceless 
jewels of the Jaina philosophy. 

Terrible is the fate of those who not only are in ignorance of 
the real truth themselves, but who, also, convert others to their 
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erroneous views. The value of religion does not depend on the num- 
bers that acknowledge its supremacy. The whole world may be 
ignorant of truth, yet it is inconceivable that truth itself be any the 
worse for the ignorance of men. Numbers are only useful to him 
who has nothing better or higher to aim at than show. Religion 
loses all its potency in the hands of those who only go about convert- 
ing others to their views, but who otherwise care little for living it 
themselves. The very nature of religion is opposed to such treat- 
ment. It is the system which undertakes to cure the soul of the 
spiritual breakdown, consequent on the absorption of the poison of 
ignorance and evil karmas, and it is inconceivable how, without the 
practising of rigid disciplinary austerities on the part of its followers, 
its case can differ from that of a quack whose sole interest lies in 
increasing the number of his patients, irrespective of the question 
whether they are cured of their ailments or not. 

Jainism points out that the true Teacher must possess no less 
than eighteen divine qualifications, which are enumerated on pages 60 
and 61 of Mr. Warren's ‘"Jainism." The most prominent ones of 
these are 

(1 ) complete eradication of lust, or sexual passion ; 

(2) absolute freedom from’ ignorance, indifferent language, most perfect know- 
ledge ; 

• 3) total abstention from drinking, flesh-eating, killing, and other forms oUiimsa 
(injuring others 1 ; and 

(4) freedom from sleep, since that would signify a gap in omniscience. 

Bhagwan Mahavira, the last great Tirthamkara, had all these 18 
qualifications in Him, and for that reason His great personality stands 
out, amongst the numerous company of pseudo saints and saviours, 
as that of the greatest Teacher the world has had during the last five 
and twenty centuries. We are not minimising the greatness of the other 
teachers by any means, since it is not our purpose to find fault with 
any religion, however backward, or insufficient. But after the fullest 
possible credit is given to their lives, as described in their own books. 
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it is impossible to shut one’s eyes to the absence of most of the four 
prominent traits pointed out above. Jainism, indeed, goes still further 
and points out that its teaching does not include the worship of the 
Great Ones (the twenty-four Tirthamkaras) in any way. These 
Saviours are not the objects of worship, in any sense; but only the 
living Models of Perfection which every soul must constantly keep 
before its mind. For, as stated before, it is not idolatry, but ‘ ideal- 
otry,’ which Jainism inculcates, the realization of the fruit of which 
it assures, in the fullest possible measure, to each and every soul, that 
cares to follow the Masters on the path. 

Every soul, does not matter in what sphere of life it might be 
born, has the capacity to come into the realization of its own godly 
nature, and may do so by following the right path. This right path, 
however, is not the ‘practical’ path of kings and millionaires and 
other potentates of the world, but the path of Those who have fought 
and conquered Death and destroyed the demon of Darkness. 

It should be pointed out here that with reference to the rules 
of Right Conduct Jainism divides the aspirants after liberation into 
two distinct classes, namely, ascetics and laymen. The former are 
those noble-minded, high-souled beings who are determined to reach 
the goal by the shortest route of tapas (asceticism), but the latter 
are the ordinary men of the world, who, unable to keep pace with 
their more advanced brethren, the sadhus or munis, seek, first of 
all, to perfect themselves dn the preliminary discipline of the house- 
holder’s dharma (religion), which is really the training ground for 
the higher course. The rules of conduct laid down for the former 
class of souls are all characterised by the utmost severity of discipli- 
nary austerity, which no one desirous of the attainment of Godhood 
can ignore ; but those meant for the guidance of ordinary men and 
women in the world are tempered to the capacities of their less evolv- 
ed souls. Hence, conduct becoming a ^ravaha is forbidden to the 
muni, though it is only compatible with the steady progress of the 
soul, through succeeding incarnations. Obviously, the rules of con- 
duct, if they are to raise our status, must be consistent with the 
laws of progress, so as to bring out the best within us. This point 
is constantly kept in view in Jainism. Hence, the rigidity of moral 
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discipline in the case of less evolved souls, is made to yield only to 
the extent to which it is compatible with the idea of steady progress. 
For this reason, while strict celibacy is enjoined on the mwni, the 
^ravaka is required to restrict his sexual passion to his married spouse, 
and may not gratify his lust with other women and ‘ slaves/ As for 
slavery, Jainism has been its bitter opponent from the very beginning. 
It does not tolerate even the bondage of animals and birds, to say 
nothing of men and women. 

To conclude, the proof of the theory of transmigration renders 
it necessary for man to readjust his existing notions of the important 
problems of life. The belief that all will end once for all and for 
ever, in the cold embrace of mother earth, in the grave, is seen to be 
an absolutely unjustifiable one. Man cannot now afford to take life 
indifferently. Something more than a mere life of ‘ harmless ease . ’ 
so fashionable in society, with all its well-meant chit-chat, picnics, 
tea parties and other forms of social intercourse, considered innocent 
fun. is needed to be saved the anguish which will be the lot of the 
soul imbued with the notion of its identity with the body. And much 
more than the eradication of that pernicious belief is necessary to 
escape from the cycle of births and deaths altogether. Strenuous 
effort is required to be made for the attainment of Godhood ; vice 
and frivolity have to be given up one after another, and to be replaced 
by meditation and knowledge of the Self. 

New light is thrown on the problem of ethics and morality by 
the doctrine of re-incarnation. In all the numerous departments of 
science and commerce, as well as in all other walks of life, the path 
to improvement is laid open along lines which are compatible with 
the highest and noblest aspirations of the soul. When we regulate 
our conduct on truly spiritual lines, we shall find an easy solution 
of all those problems of modern times which have hitherto proved 
insoluble. The contest between capital and labour, which has been 
Jrrowing keen for some time past, and for which no satisfactory 
remedy has been found as yet, is an instance in point. 

So long as people leave out of consideration the fact that the 
tables might be turned, and their own future incarnation might take 
place in the very class which they are now trying to keep down. 
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there is little chance of arriving at a conclusion which would yield satis- 
faction to both the parties to the contest. At present, one side are 
eager to accumulate all the money they can, forgetting that it is 
neither the end nor the means for the realization of bliss, but only a 
means for the procuring of those luxuries and accoutrements of 
voluptuous ‘disease’ so often mistaken for ‘ease.’ The soul can 
neither carry with it its millions of gold and silver into the grave, nor 
avoid, with their aid, a tittle of the suffering which the path of 
mammou entails; nor, yet, can it claim its previous earthly wealth in 
a subsequent incarnation. The value of vast accumulations of money, 
in oUr own coffers, a very small portion of which will suffice to lessen 
the burden of some unfortunate creature, is, then, reduced to the satis- 
faction we feel in the idea of being considered rich by our neighbours 
and friends. When we set against it the harm its acquisition -not 
always strictly in accord with the rigorous code of morals— does to the 
future peace of the soul, and remember that we are just as much 
liable to be re-born in the very position which we put ourselves in 
opposition to in the present life, it ceases to possess even the feeble 
satisfaction which the notion of importance in the eyes of our friends 
and neighbours may be deemed to yield. Its proper use will, then, 
be confined to the providing of the necessaries of life for the family 
and for such other purposes as will advance the cause of the soul. 
When the value of money is estimated in the light of the above 
observations, and full allowance is made for the consequences which 
must redound on the soul in case of a disregard of the true teaching 
of religion, it becomes perfectly clear that all our endeavours to keep 
down certain classes of men are decidedly harmful to our own in- 
terests. The same observations apply to politics. The idea of nation- 
ality is only on the surface of ^ consciousness ; for the transmigrating 
soul all nations are alike, and the man who in one incarnation is born 
in Europe, may, in the very next one, appear, in a Hindu body, in Flin- 
dustan. The tyrant may take birth in the nation or family of the victim 
of his tyranny, and the bomb-thrower, among those whom he now 
despises. , Nay, the one may be now persecuting his own kinsmen— 
even parents— of a past birth, just as the other may be blowing up 
the reincarnated bodies of those who were near relations in some 
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previous life. Those who are now ruling the destinies of men, 
and who pay no heed to the distress their tyrannical acts cause, 
directly, or indirectly, among the weaker nations of the world, and 
all those who, in any way, tyrannize over their fellow-beings, may 
some day have to groan under the rigor of the very laws which 
they are now making, for keeping down those whom they regard as 
created solely for the purpose of being insulted and kicked by them ! 

The law of karma is no respecter of personality ; it does not 
distinguish between the peer and the peasant, the cat and the king, 
or the rustic and the civilian. It only takes into account the quality 
of active goodness in the soul, and though its mills grind slowly, they 
grind exceedingly small. 

To sum up : the doctrine of re-birth, by whatever name it 
might be known, whether metempsychosis, re-incarnation or any 
other, is an indisputable proposition of philosophy, and rests on the 
solid foundation of the indestructibility of souls, so that being eternal 
and, therefore, also, uncreated, they must have existed in some form 
or other in the past. Furthermore, miracles being inadmissible in 
science, the present incarnations of the souls now living in the world 
cannot all have been determined by anything in the nature of a 
lawless occurrence, but must be due to a law, or laws, which are 
concerned in the shaping of our destinies. The fact is that the souls 
are wrapped, so to speak, in two invisible inner sheaths which con- 
stitute the vehicle of transmigration, regulating their re-births and 
determining their circumstances, environments and conditions. All 
that a living being undergoes, all that he feels, and all that he ex- 
periences, is in consequence of his own actions in the past, even 
health and vitality depending, in the first instance, on the forces 
residing in the very constitution, which he has brought over from a 
previous life. 

As for working off the effects of karmas, we may anticipate the 
next chapter to a certain extent and say that no one whose being is a 
continuing source of affliction and ill-luck to other living beings, 
especially to weaker souls, can ever hope to rise to that high and 
sublime status which is unattainable except by those who are the 
most merciful and compassionate. What misfortune can be too 
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great, what calamity too severe, for him who separates the flesh of 
poor confiding animals from their bones, so that he and his friends 
might emulate Epicure for one passing moment at their meal ? We 
would cry out immediately if a pin pricked us ; but we have no 
thought for the extreme agony which we inflict on another soul 
when tearing off its flesh from its limbs, as if it had no right even 
to its own body ! Abject slaves to the senses, we should pause and 
consider where the love of flesh is dragging us to ? Ahimsa is the first 
and the foremost qualification for progress on the path, that takes us 
out of this terrible region of births and deaths to the land of Ever- 
lasting Glory and Joy and Immortality. The path might, no doubt, 
appear to be thorny and uphill in the first instance, but he who per- 
severes shall discover, ere long, that it appears so only to keep off 
undesirable intruders, and that, in reality and truth, it is full of life 
and joy for the soul. 

As regards the association of the soul with its outer body of 
gross matter, that is determined by what is known as nyuh karma, 
on the exhaustion of which it must come to an end in due course of 
time, sooner or later. Short of this, the power of the soul to avoid 
sickness, old age and even premature death is practically unlimited, 
though even this is liable to be affected by the past karmas of an 
individual, appearing in the form of the proverbial slip between the 
cup and the lip ! 



CHAPTER XIII 

IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF GODS 

“The worshipping of the feet of the Deva of devaa, the bestower of the desired 
good and the consumer of Cupid's shafts, .is the remover of all kinds of pain ; for 
this reason it should be performed reverently every day." — The Ratna Karanda 
^ravakachara. 

“ Whoever turns himself into a jewel-case [i.e., an abiding place] of faultless 
Wisdom, Faith and Conduct, to him comes success in all his undertakings in the three 
worlds, like a woman eager to join her lord." — Ibid. 

There can be no denying the fact that no one who does not know 
the method of doing a thing is ever likely to be successful in his 
undertaking to accomplish its doing. The man who would bake his 
bread, for instance, must know precisely what bread is made of, as 
well as the exact method of making and baking it. And the know- 
ledge that is useful is not of the metaphysical type —a general dis- 
course on food, cookery, bread, buns and the like— but of the specific 
properties of the ingredients of which bread is made, and of the detail 
of the process, that is, of the steps to be taken and of the order in 
which they are to be taken. For the man who is ignorant of the specific 
properties of flour and water might proceed to make his bread with 
such things as gun-powder and picric acid, while he who is unware 
of the exact nrder or process, pour down his flour and water into the 
oven, instead of mixing them together in the first instance. Now, it is 
obvious that the result would be nothing short of an unmitigated 
calamity in either case. The acquisition of scientific knowledge, con- 
necting the individual effort with the goal in view, by a series of steps 
each of which carries one nearer the end than the one preceding it, 
is, therefore, an absolute necessity, if we are to succeed in our under- 
takings. There is no exception to this rule, even spiritual progress 
falling within its scope, as must be evident to the reader by this time. 

The path of Jinas (Conquerors, i e., Gods) is the scientific path, 
and consists in the doing of the right thing at the right moment. 
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It is constituted by the confluence of the three streams— Right Faith, 
Right Knowledge and Right Conduct— which conjointly, but not sep- 
arately, wash off the impurities of sin and carry the soul to the Temple 
of Divinity in Nirvana, installing it on the pedestal of everlasting glory 
among Gods. 

Of the three constituents of the ‘ path,' Right Faith has its eye 
constantly fixed on the great Ideal of Perfection and Bliss, and never 
loses sight of it for a moment. Its function is to determine the 
direction of individual activity in the right way, preventing it from 
becoming selLdestructive. Faith is, like the man at the helm, always 
directing and guiding the barge of life, in storm or in calm, to the 
looked for Haven of Freedom and Rest. He whose heart is not 
chastened by Right Faith is like the rudderless ship which is soon 
dashed to pieces against rocks, for want of proper guidance and 
control. The necessity for Right Faith is fully obvious from the fact 
that people only live up to their beliefs. 

Right Knowledge is the detailed knowledge of the process of 
self-realization without which nothing but confusion can be expected 
as a result of action. It is the chart which is intended to furnish an 
accurate description of the path to be traversed, of the obstacles to be 
encountered on the way and of the means to be adopted to steer clear 
of them. As no one who has not provided himself with such a chart 
is ever expected to take his boat successfully across an ocean, so is 
not the soul that is not provided with Right Knowledge ever likely to 
land in safety at Nirvana. 

Right Conduct is the third essential of success, since without 
the doing of the right thing at the right moment no desired results 
can ever be achieved by any one. If Right Faith is the properly 
directed rudder and Right Knowledge the chart of navigation in the 
Ocean of Transmigration, Right Conduct is the force which actually 
propels the barge of being Havenward. 

The scientific validity of these three constituents of the ‘ Path,' 
called ratna trai (triple jewel) by the Jaina acharyas, may be further 
judged by the fact that it is simply inconceivable how success can 
possibly crown our endeavours where all or any one of them is 
wanting. 
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Taken singly, Right Faith only opens the outlook of ilife to 
embrace the highest good, Right Knowledge is merely the diagram 
of the action to be performed, while Right Conduct is simply in- 
conceivable in the absence of Faith and Knowledge of the right 
sort. Just as he who would bake his bread must believe in his heart 
of hearts that it is capable of being baked, must learn the process 
of baking it, and must also actually exert himself for its baking, so 
must he who would have Dame Success fly to embrace him on 
the spiritual ‘ path ’ acquire the ratna trai of Right Faith, Right 
Knowledge and Right Conduct, in the first instance 

The faith to be acquired means belief in the infallibility 
and truth of the doctrine of Jinas, the teaching of the Holy Ones 
who attained to perfection with its aid. An unwavering mental assent 
is what is implied by the word. With respect to its quality, faith 
grounded on knowledge is by far the best form of faith, but even 
belief induced by will will do This comes about by acting as if the 
state of belief, to be induced, were true irrespective of its verification 
by reason. In the fulness of time, the assumed attitude will become, 
as it were, a habit, or emotion, and will possess all the characteristics 
of belief based on knowledge, and knowledge itself will arise from 
it in due course. Prof. James maintains : — 

“ Nature sometimes, and indeed not very infrequently, pnxluces instantaneous 
conversions for us. She suddenly puts us in an active connection with objects of which 
she had till then left us cold. ‘ 1 realize for the first time,' we then say, ‘ what that 
means ’ ! This happens often with moral pro|X)sitions. We have often heard them ; 
but now they shoot into our lives ; they move us ; we feel tlieir living force. Such 
instantaneous beliefs are truly enough not to be achieved by will. But (jradually 
our will can lead us to the same results by a very simple method : wc only in 

cold blood act ns if the tkiny in tjuestion ircre real, n>td keep acliny as if it %vcrt 
real, and it will infallibly end by growing into .such a connection ivith our life that 
it will become real. It will become so knit with habit and emotion that our interests in 
it will be those which characterise belief. Those to whom ‘ God ' and ‘ Duty ' are 
now mere names can make them much more than that, if they make a little sacrifice 
to them every day. 

The last sentence in the passage quoted leans towards bhakti, and 
furnishes sound argument in favour of * idolatry ' within the limits laid 
down by us elsewhere. Right Faith being acquired, it should be 
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reinforced by Right Knowledge, to be derived from study and medita- 
tion in conjunction with the reading of sos/ms (scriptures). Right 
Knowledge means knowledge which leads to and is indispensable for 
the attainment of mokaha ; it is the knowledge of subjects (tattvaa) 
which have the most immediate bearing on the attainment of the object 
in view. The tattvas are seven in number, and naturally arise in a 
scientific treatment of the subject. The aim is to obtain freedom from 
the mancipation of sin, which must consist of real bonds if it can 
hold us down in captivity. How to break these bonds ?— then, is 
the real problem, which is logically resolvable into the following seven 
points, namely, 

(1) the nature of that which is to be freed— whether it is such 
as can be freed from its bonds ? 

(2) the nature of the substance of which the chains of bondage are 
composed ; 

(3) how does the second substance approach the first ? 

(4) how are the bonds forged, also what kind of bonds are they 
which are to be destroyed ? 

(5) in what way can we stop the forging of fresh bonds ? 

(6) how to destroy those actually existing now ? and 

(7) what will be the nature of the condition resulting from 4he 
destruction of the bonds ? 

Such are the ultimate principles of Right Knowledge ; they are 
called tattvm because no soul desirous of its welfare can afford to re- 
main ignorant of them In different language, the jiva that does not 
know them knows nothing worth knowing, though he may have mas- 
tered all the worldly sciences and arts and other departments of 
knowledge. In the technical language of the Jaina Siddhanta, these 
seven essentials of Right Knowledge are known as (1) jiva, (2) ajiva, 
(3) Jisrava (inflow of matter into the soul), (4) handha (bondage), 
(6) samvara (cessation of asrava), (6) nirjarn (destruction of existing 
bonds), and (7) mokaha (liberation). The whole teaching of the Holy 
Siddhanta as to the nature of Right Knowledge may be tersely sum- 
med up in the following sentence, with the small numerals placed on 
appropnate words to emphasize the tattvas : the jiva^ is held in the 
clutches of a jiva* which flows’ towards it, and assumes the form of 
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bonds^ ; the stoppage" of the inflow and the destruction" of the exist- 
ing bonds result in the attainment of salvation or liberation/ the 
highest conceivable form of good. 

As to the nature of the tattvas, we are already sufficiently familiar 
with the first two and the last, but the others need explanation. To 
begin with asrava, the first thing to grasp is that there can be no 
bondage of pure mental abstractions, or purely wordy concepts ; the 
word signifies some kind of real fetters, not, indeed, consisting in 
chains of iron, but of some very subtle and fine kind of matter. ' It 
is well to know that nothing but force, in some form or other, is 
capable of exercising restraint or of holding living beings in the condi- 
tion of captivity, and that no kind of force is conceivable apart from 
a substance of some kind or other. The bondage of the soul must, 
therefore, be the bondage of matter, the only substance which is 
known to enter into interaction with souls, and the obtainment of 
freedom must consequently imply the removal of the particles of this 
foreign material from the constitution of the ego. 

As for the principle of interaction between spirit and matter, 
observation shows that the soul is liable to be affected, agreeably or 
otherwise, by all kinds of actions, mental, physical and those concern- 
ed with speech. But before the soul can be affected by them it is 
necessary that they should produce a modification of its substance, 
that is, a characteristic change in the state of its feeling-consciousness. 
But, since no modification of the feeling-consciousness is possible or 
conceivable in the absence of a material agent reaching and making 
a deep impression on it, it is certain that matter must be flowing to- 
wards the soul with every thought, word and deed, modifying its 
condition and affecting its states. For it is obvious that apart 
from matter there is no other substance to enter into interaction with 
spirit, whence it follows that matter flovvs towards the soul with every 
action of the mind and body, including the articulation of sounds and 
words, i.6.. speech. 

The first great law of interaction between spirit and matter, 
accordingly, may be laid down as follows : all actions of embodied 
living beings, whether mental, or physical, including speech, are 
accompanied by an influx of matter towaids the soul. 
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It should, however, be noted in this connection that our 
first law of interaction only concerns the process of influx which 
accompanies every action ; it has no concern with the further question 
whether an impression be made on the soul, since that depends on the 
question whether it be attentive to the incoming stimulus. It is com- 
mon experience that we fail to notice even the taste of food in the 
mouth whenever attention is deeply engrossed elsewhere. The phy- 
siology of taste indicates that while the bulk of food passes into the 
stomach through the gullet, some fine particles of its relish reach the 
soul through the glands of taste and the nerves connected with them, 
enabling it to ‘ feel ’ and enjoy the properties of each morsel. But 
these relish particles must be there all the same whether the soul 
attend to them or not It would follow from this that the relish of 
taste is an affection of the ego which results from a more intimate 
contact with the particles of matter than mere co-existence, or 
coming together, in a place, and that attention acts as the hand- 
maid of the soul who ushers afferent stimuli into the presence 
of her mistress. Moreover, since attention always implies interest, 
whether it indicate the merest wish to know or the most passionate 
longing to embrace, it further follows that the union, or fusion, of 
spirit and matter cannot take place unless the soul be first thrown 
into an attitude of desire. Itself a dynamic force or substance by 
nature, the quality of soul’s rhythm is affected by the entertainment 
of desire, and it is consequently exposed to the influx of the particles 
of matter which readily combine with it, limiting its functions in 
different ways. Our second law of interaction between spirit and 
matter may now be formulated as follows : fusion of s pirit and 

matter does n ot take p la ce e xcep t w her e t he soul is th row n into a 
condition of expe<^ancy , or desire, t.c , weakness. 

It is a corollary to this that the giving up of desires which 
produce the condition of weakness in the soul must necessarily bring 
about its liberation from the thraldom of matter, also called the 
bondage of karma, on account of karmas being the primary causes of 
the material influx and bandha. 

As regards the quality of bandha, the rule appears to be that the 
.stronger the desire the deeper the penetration of the particles of 
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matter and the closer the union between them and the soul, so that 
the worst forms of bondage result from the worst types of desires. 
Now, desire principally assumes four different intensities and appears 
as greed, deceit, pride and anger. Greed, it will be seen, is but 
another word for desire, to gratify which one resorts to deceit ; and 
pride arises from the possession of what is desirable, while anger 
blazes up in consequence of being foiled in an endeavour to secure 
an object of desire, or from wounded pride. These four kinds of 
passions, thus, are the main causes of bondage, so that the strength 
and ‘thickness,’ and, consequently, the duration of the hurniic chains 
also actually depend on the degree of their intensity. Besides these 
powerful passions, desire also takes the form of joking, attachment, 
aversion, grief, fear and disgust, as well as of the three kinds of 
sex-passion peculiar to the three sexes, the male, the female and the 
neuter These are called the nine no^kui^ayas, and are all potent 
causes of bondage. 

So much for the duration and strength, i.e,, malignity or virulence 
of the forces of karma. As regards the quantity of matter which 
enters into union with the soul, that obviously depends on the actions 
performed by the individual, since material influx only follows upon 
the three kinds of activities, mental, physical and lingual or vocal. So 
far as the different kinds of kaj mas are concerned, they all clearly 
1 esult from the material influx, because they are, in their real nature, 
only so many different kinds offerees, which, as already observed, 
cannot be imagined to be altogether immaterial. We may now 
formulate the third great law of interaction between spirit and matter 
thus : the quantity of the material of our bondage and the variety of 

'ka rmic bon ds d e pend o n the working of the three channels of 

ac ti v i ty , n am el y , the mind, speech, and body, bi^ their duration and 
malignity , are detom i ned by the intensity of passions 

The next thing to understand in this connection is the effect of 
the action of matter on the soul. We have said that the fusion of spirit 
and matter results in the bondage of the soul. This is literally true; for 
the union of substances always tends to limit their natural functions, 
though new properties and faculties arise in consequence of it. As 
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hydrogen and oxygen, which are gaseous by nature, are robbed of 
their natural ‘freedom,’ ie., of their gaseous nature, by combining 
with each other in the form of water, so does the soul become crippled 
in respect of its natural functions in consequence of its union with 
matter. This is the bondage, meaning, as it does, the suspension and 
vitiation of the natural functions and properties of the soul-substance, 
which are held in check for the time being. 

Observation shows that the soul involved in the cycle of trans- 
migration is unable to enjoy its natural perfection in respect of know- 
ledge, perception and happiness, which, therefore, must be held in 
abeyance by the forces arising from its fusion with matter. But since 
the fusion with matter is dependent on individual activity, they cannot 
but be the forces engendered by one's own actions We thus get three 
kinds of harrnas, namely, those which obstruct knowledge, those that 
interfere with perception, and those that control the experiencing of 
pleasure and pain. 

In addition to these, observation also proves the existence of a 
force which stands in the way of the acquisition of Right Faith. This 
comprises two distinct types of energies : those which interfere with 
the acquisition of Right Faith itself, and those that debar one from 
putting it into practice. 

Separate places must also be allotted to the force which determines 
the duration of the association of the soul with its physical body, and 
to the energies responsible for the making of the different bodies 
and their limbs. The status -descent, lineage and the like— which 
really depends on the ‘ womb ’ into which the ego is attracted by 
the operation of the forces of chemical affinity and magnetism re- 
siding in its two inner bodies, the k'drwaua and the taijasa, is also 
the outcome of a distinct type of energy, and must, for that reason, 
be treated as a class by itself. Lastly, souls are also observed to differ 
from one another in respect of physical prowess and the power to 
achieve what is desirable and desired. There are several kinds of 

* Cf. The supreme cause of lack of knowledge is the flesh and intimate 
association with the flesh.’' (Philo Judaeus, quoted in Philo’s Contribution to Religion, 
by H. A. A. Kennedy, p. 90,) 
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energy which limit the powers and effectiveness of the soul, and they 
form a class by themselves. 

We thus have the eight principal kinds of karmas which, for 
facility of reference, are technically known as 

(1) JuaUavaraniya (from juuna, knowledge, and ai arana, a cover 

or obstruction) ; 

(2) Darsanavaraniya (perception-obstructing) ; 

(3) V edani 2 /a, which regulates the experiences of pleasure and 

P^in ; 

(4) Alohaniya, which is of two kinds ; 

i. darsana-mohaniya {dars ana = faith, and mo/iani^a = infatua- 
tion, hence the infatuations ranged against Right Faith) ; 
and 

ii- charitra-mohaniya {charitr a— conduct), which prevents one’s 
living up to one’s faith ; 

)5j Aynh (age, longevity) ; 

(6) Ndma, which is responsible for the work of organising different 
bodies and bodily limbs ; 

\7‘ Gotra, which determines descent, lineage,, and the like ; 
and 

(8) Antaraya (from dya, to come or stand, and aniara, between), 
which prevents effectiveness and interferes with energy 
in general. 

These are the main kinds of forces engendered by individual 
actions. The Jaina Siddhanta subdivides them again into one hun- 
dred and forty-eight minor types which may be studied with the aid 
of the other works on the subject. It is, however, important to 
note here that the eight kinds of karmas are divisible into two main 
types, the glidtiya, and the aghatiya, of which the former comprises 
the first, second, fourth and eighth classes described above, and the 
latter, the remaining four. 

The reason for the distinction lies in the fact that while the former 
actually affect and interfere with the natural attributes and properties 
of the soul, the latter are mainly concerned with its environments, 
surroundings and bodies. Hence are the former known as ghdtiya 
which means inimical, and the latter, aghMiya {a=:not-}-gtoiya). 

40 
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The ghatiya may further be divided into (a) those that are directly 
controllable by the soul, and (6) those which are not so controllable, 
but which can be affected indirectly through those of the class (a). 
The different kinds of energies falling under the Mohaniya group all 
belong to the class (a), because they may be directly destroyed by self- 
restraint and exertion on the part of the soul. The following classi- 
fication of karmas tends to facilitate the study of the subject and 
will be found useful by those who are not familiar with it : 

Karma 


Ohatiya 


Aghatiya 


Vedaniya Ayuh 


Ndma 


Gotra 


Those that are directly control- 
lable by the soul (a) 


Mohaniya 


Those that cannot be so control- 


Dariana-mohaniya 


Chariira-mohaniya 


Mithydtva Samyag-mithyatva 
(falsehood) (mixed true and 
false beliefs) 

I 

Samyaktva (right faith tinged with 
superstition) 


Kas^yas (passions) 

, I 

Anger Pride Deceit Greed 


Joking Attach Aversion Grief Fear 
ment 


I 

No-kasayas 


Disgust Male sex Female sex Neuter 
passion passion sex 
passion 


We can now understand, to some extent, the ramifications of 
the diverse kinds of forces operating on the ego. Different kinds of 
energies, called karma prakriUs, in the literature of Jainism, form 
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round him a veritable network of forces which have to be destroyed 
before salvation can be attained. The jiva is entangled in this 
network of his karmas, and wanders about under their influence 
in all sorts of conditions of life in the world experiencing 
pleasure and pain in the course of his wanderings. He is the 
pilgrim who has to free himself from the attachments of the world 
to reach the holy Shrine of his own Divinity. Till perfection is 
attained, he remains in the clutches of destiny, of which he is himself 
the author, and, consequently, liable to changes of forms and states, 
that is, births and deaths. Different kinds of karmic forces drag 
him about in the world, in different forms, giving rise to different 
experiences in the course of transmigration. 

The jiva is the greatest living force in himself and not liable, 
by nature, to be influenced by any other force, or forces; but he 
becomes vulnerable by his own inclinations, longings and desires. 
Hence, it is his own longings for the things of the world which go 
to weaken his native vigour, and bind him down hand and foot with 
the chords of karma. His free nature is, however, constantly at war 
with his evil inclinations and pursuits. Thus, there rages a constant 
battle in the field of action, the physical body, between the natural 
qualities of the soul and the forces of karma, in which the 
scale sometimes turns in favour of the jiva, but mostly against him. 
The powers of the soul are diminished by the struggle raging in its 
own house. Thus arise the different kinds of disabilities which Jainism 
points out, and which constitute the bondage that is holding us down 
in captivity. 

It is this bondage to which Jesus in the Bible referred when he 

said 

“ And ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you free."" — (John viii. 32.) 

The fictitious discourse recorded in the verses that follow this 
dynamic truth was only designed to furnish a hint to the thoughtful 
as to the nature of the bondage referred to. The important verses 
bearing on the point are reproduced below 

33. “ They answered him, we be Abraham"s seed, and were never in bondage to 
any man : how sayest thou, ye shall be made free ? 
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34. “ Jesus answered them. Verily, verily, I say unto you, whosoever committeth 

sin is the servant of sin. 

36. ** And the servant abideth not in the house for ever : but the son abide th 

ever. 

36. “ If the Son therefore shall make you free, ye shall be free indeed.*' 

If we are to construe thejse Verses correctly, we must first 
endeavour to find out the truth each of them lays down. Careful 
reflection will show^ t;hat the 34th is intended to settle the question 
raised in the 33rd— whether the bondage meant national or political 
subjugation ? The answer is plain : it is the servitude of sin that is 
meant, not national captivity. In the 35th verse a distinction is made 
between the conditions of servitude and Sonship, the former of which 
is pronounced to be terminable, but the latter eternal. The 36th 
finally lays down that true freedom from all kinds of bonds— note 
the force of ‘ indeed ' after ‘free’— can only be conferred by the Son 
who is to abide for ever. Now, we already know what the word 
* Son ’ signifies in the mouth of Jesus — the soul that has inherited 
the status and glory of God. Thus if we put down our conclusions 
categorically, we get, 

1. that the word bondage in religion means the servitude or 
thraldom of sin ; 

2. that this thraldom is not everlasting, but the condition of 
Sonship is eternal ; and 

3. that the soul obtains true freedom only when it acquires the 
status of the Son. 

These propositions are fully in harmony with the teaching of 
Jainism, and only reproduce three of the most fundamental truths of 
religion. They are not exhaustive of the why and the wherefore of the 
doctrine of transmigration, but were only intended as a hint to the 
wise. Let the reader ask himself as to what is meant by sin, and he 
will soon perceive that there can be no being or substance corresponding 
to the term. It is a mere word, and were we to search for it from 
now till the Judgment Day, it is certain that it will always remain 
what it is today—a pure wordy abstraction. The truth is that sin only 
conveys the idea of wrong-doing, there being no concrete being or 
thing to correspond to it in nature. The bondage of sin, thus, is 
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clearly the thraldom of actions, i.e., karmaa ^actions or deeds), which 
is to be shaken off to bring the state of “ Sonship into manifesta- 
tion. 

Now, if the reader will further pursue the theme, and enquire how 
the soul can be bound by its acts, he will not be long in coming to the 
conclusions which have been already established in this chapter 
regarding the nature of nsrava and bandha. For there can be no 
binding of real, subsisting beings or things with mere imaginary 
notions, or by pure ideas and words. A force is needed for the 
purpose, and no force is conceivable apart from a substance of some 
kind or other. It is here that the utter inadequacy of all the non- 
Jaina systems, without a single exception, may be clearly perceived ; 
for while some have pure words, illusion, maya and the like, to bind the 
soul with, others vaguely talk of desire, and others again of sucb 
generalities as karma, action, sin, and taqdir (destiny or fate). The 
importance of scientific knowledge has been pointed out by us in the 
beginning of the present chapter, and it is clear that vague gener- 
alities are wholly responsible for the amount of confusion which has 
prevailed in theological circles hitherto. 

It is not likely that a man would now be found to insist on 
interpreting the word Son to mean Jesus of Nazareth in the 36th 
verse of the 8th chapter of John ; but should one venture to entertain, 
that supposition, it would be well to remember that no one can help 
another in the spiritual region, except to the extent of pointing out the 
way for obtaining release from the turmoils of the aamsara. And the 
case is nowise altered by our individual beliefs ; for the laws of nature 
are not dependent on the whims of men and other higher or lower 
beings, but work independently of them. Hence, when people say 
that it is more comforting to believe that some one else will, out of 
grace, do the needful for them, they lull themselves into false 
security and allow themselves to fall asleep on the verge of an in- 
nocent-looking volcano whose apparent quietness is soon to be changed 
into a sudden outburst of destructiveness. It is a corollary to be 
deduced from the spintual laws already described that the bondage 
of the soul cannot possibly be terminated by any agency outside its 
owd self. The reason for this is to be found in the fact that no one 
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con possibly control the desires of another^ which being the causes of the 
fusion of spirit and matter, must continue to produce their effects 
so long as they exist. 

Surely, it is but common sense to say that unless we ourselves 
desist from the doing of evil and banish it from our hearts no one 
else can do it for us from without ; and it is legitimate to infer 
that the forces which are set in motion by our own actions must 
remain operative and produce their appropriate results unless 
their causation is stopped and destroyed. Not only is the natural 
law opposed to the idea of redemption by the favour of another, but 
also not one instance can be cited of a man who may be said to have 
reached nirvana that way. 

The effect of desire on the constitution of the soul is to make 
it ‘ negative/ opening its pores, as it were, through which penetrates 
the poison of sin. It is this negative condition which is to be chang- 
ed before redemption can be had, for in consequence of it the soul 
constantly draws the material of karma (termed karma-pudgala) unto 
itself, acting like a magnet. A change of intention, therefore, is the 
main thing to be effected, but this is not possible except where the 
soul exerts itself in the right way, since no one can change the 
evil intention of another. This is why Jesus is seen in the Bible to 
be constantly repeating, in one form or another, the old injunction 
imparted, expressly or by necessary implication, by every Saviour 
before him : 

“And why call ye me Lord, Lord, and do not the things which I say.'' — 
(Luke vi. 46.) 

So far as the harmful consequences of evil intention are con- 
cerned, the Bible correctly points out the principle that every one 
who looks at a woman with lust is as guilty as if he had committed 
adultery with her. This is made perfectly clear by the principle 
of Oarava (influx), which follows alike upon thought and word and 
deed. 

With respect to bandha, it must be fully evident now that no 
outside agency is needed to fasten the coils of servitude on the 
soul. The fruit of action is secured to its author directly it Is per- 
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formed, and the process is carried on all along throughout 
There is no room for the interference of a superhuman magistrate or 
judge in this, even if one could be found able to perform and willing 
to be bothered by such a bootless duty, or task, for all eternity. The 
argument that because our karmas are jara, that is, linintelli- 
gent, therefore, they cannot themselves determine the punishment 
or reward which is deserved by us, is altogether unscientific and 
devoid of force ; for in the realm of the natural law such determina- 
tion is not dependent on an adjudication by a magistrate or judge, 
but on the properties of substances. The man who lies is punished 
by nature with as unerring a judgment as he who puts his hand on 
fire, or he who sitting on the trunk of a tree cuts down its root. 
If the award of punishment in the last two cases be the result of 
the decree of a god, sitting, with the scales of Justice in his hands, 
in some high heaven or other, and constantly engaged in determining 
the rewards and punishments for living beings, he must be deemed 
to be guided in the discharge of his judicial function by the scientist 
who can tell beforehand the precise consequences of these acts. And, 
if it be a fact that the reward and punishment in these cases are not 
meted out by any human or super-human agency, what is our author- 
ity for ascribing the fruition of other karmas to the decree of a calculat- 
ing and judging divinity ? Not only is there no such judicial agency 
to be found anywhere in nature, but the necessity for its existence 
is also absolutely counter-indicated by the facts of observation. For 
the same natural law which determines that the hand which is placed 
on fire should be burnt, and that the hatchet that strikes at the root of 
the tree should be the instrument of punishment to its owner seated on 
the trunk, the same law which promulgates these decrees, we say, 
also declares that the man who denies what he has seen with his eyes 
should be deprived of his vision in the life to come. There is no dark 
mysticism implied in this ; on the contrary, the punishment indicated 
is directly traceable to natural causation, for the formation of all bodily 
limbs, including the organs of vision, being the effect of the operation 
of energies residing in the karmana body of the soul, it is but natural 
that the organs to be formed must undergo appropriate modification 
where the forces responsible for their manufacturing are themselves 
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modifled by individual actions. Now, when a person denies the 
evidence of his senses, s.g., the existence of a thing which is lying 
before him, he is forced to keep his eyes turned away from it as far 
as possible, to avoid his gaze falling on it. The result is that his eyes 
are forced into an unnatural and strained attitude, in consequence 
of which the influx of matter is diverted from its natural course, its 
particles finding lodgment in places not intended for them in the 
normal course of things. This leads to a decrement or clogging of 
certain parts of the innermost vestment of the soul and to an excessive 
tumefaction of certain others, with the result that when the organiz- 
ing energies of the system become active again to manufacture a new 
organism, the abnormalities prevailing in the constitution of the soul 
do not admit of the organs of vision being made in the natural way. 
This is why he who endeavours to deceive another ends, though quite 
unconsciously, by throwing dust into his own eyes. This one instance 
suffices to demonstrate the working of the principle of causality in the 
region of karrm, and shows its independence of all human and ditine 
interference. 

We must no w proceed to a consideration of the fifth tattva, namely, 
samvara, which means the stoppage of the influx. Samvara is neces- 
sary, because no progress is possible where the fresh influx of sin is 
not brought to a stop in the first instance. As an enemy that has taken 
possession of one's house cannot be destroyed till the doors and win- 
dows through which his reinforcements are pouring in be effectively 
barred against them, so can we not destroy the forces of our harmaa 
without first of all closing the inlets of asrava against sin. The 
channels to be closed are the three passages of the mind, speech and 
the body, and the bolt with which they can be effectively fastened is 
that of desirelessness, that implies the changing of the attitude of 
negativity on the part of the soul. The course of conduct prescribed 
for effecting the desired change comprises sundry rules of conduct, 
falling under the seven heads detailed below. 

I. Vows, namely, 

1. abstinence from injuring living beings, 

2. desisting from falsehood. 

8. refraining from theft, 
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4. control of sex-passion, and 

5. indifference to worldly goods. 

IL Samitia (diligence in movement to avoid injuring insect"" 
life) in respect of 

1. walking, 

2. speech, 

3. food, 

4. handling things, and 

5. disposal of excretions. 

III. Rules of dharma (piety), comprising, 


1. 

forgiveness, 


2. 

humility, 

i 

3. 

honesty, 

1 

4. 

truthfulness, 

1 

5. 

non-covetousness, 

1 all qualified by the word 

6 . 

self-control, 

uttama, meaning saintly, 

7. 

asceticism. 

excellent, or commendable. 

8. 

renunciation, 


9. 

self-denial and 


10. 

chastity (celibacy). 

1 


* It is not to be supposed that the Jainas have nothing better to do than to 
spend their whole lives in studying the well-being of the insect community. The 
samitis are enjoined bec.ause they are the only means of bringing the automatic 
activity of life under control. A major portion of our actions, it will be seen, consists 
of those performed automatically, without deliberation, and as they all lead to 

anrava and handha they have to be brought under personal control and stopped. 
Now, the only means of checking uncontrolled, automatic activity is to cultivate the 
habit of carefulness and diligence with respect to all matters directly controllable by 
the will. Hence the samitis, which tend to check and ultimately destroy automatism 
of habit and action (pramdda). They are difficult to be observed by the householder, 
because of his worldly concerns leaving him little time to cultivate them, but the muni, 
who has withdrawn his attention from the world to apply himself exclusively to 
obtain mastery over his destiny, must exert himself to acquire the power of making 
his bodily movements only after due deliberation and care. Now since the muni 
has no other occupation in life, the samitis are the only means open to him of bringing 
his automatic activity or motor reflexes under control. Besides this, every sadhu 
has to perfect himself in respect of the qualities of mercy and love without which 
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IV. Gupita, or control of the 

1. mind, 

2. speech, and 

3. body. 

V. Meditation on 

1. the transitoriness of the world, 

2. the want of a protector of souls, 

3. the pain and suffering implied in transmigration, 

4. the inability of another to share one’s suffering 

and sorrow, 

5. the disinction between the body and the soul, 

G. the filthiness of the body, 

7 . ] 

8. I the nature of asrava, samvara and mrjara tattvas, 

9. J 

JO. the form and divisions of the universe and the nature 
of the conditions prevailing in the different 
regions— heavens, hells and the like, 

11. the extreme difficulty of obtaining the human birth, and 

12. the nature of dharma (religion). 

VL Endurance of hardships (suffering) consequent on 

1. hunger, 

2. thirst, 

3. cold, 

4. heat, 

5. insect-bite, 

6. nakedness, 

7. disagreeable surroundings, 

8. feminine attractiveness. 

9. discomfort arising from constant moving about, 

10. remaining immovable in the face of danger, and living 

away from the haunts of men, 

11. sleeping on hard ground, 

12. abuse, or insult, 

nirvana can never be attained by anyone ; and the hig^hest form of mercy and love 
is only consistent with an active solicitude to avoid injuring any living being. 
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13. ill-treatment or assault, 

14. determination not to beg for favours, 

15. disappointment in obtaining food. 

16. disease, 

17. thorn-pricks, 

18. uncleanliness of the body, 

19. disrespect, 

20. pride of learning, 

21. failure to acquire knowledge, and 

22. delay in the fruition of meritorious deeds. 

VII. Right Conduct, comprising the following types ; 

1. sarnai/ilca, i.e., equanimity and refraining from sin, 

2. chhedopcisthapayia (re-establishing or repairment after 

a breach), i.e., observance of penalties for faults 
committed through inadvertence or negligence, 

3. parihara-vv^uddhiy refraining from himsay 

4. sukshmasathparayay control of the lower nature, where 

greed is reduced to a bare unrecognisable trait and 
all other passions are fully under control, and 

5. yathdkhyata (perfect) which characterises those who 

have destroyed all of their passions and lusts. 

These are the diverse means prescribed for changing the negative 
condition of the soul and for ridding it of its desires They aim at 
engendering the spirit of vairagya (renunciation or desirelessness) in 
the soul, weaken and destroy the bonds of its and enable it 

to acquire its divine attributes and powers. 

With the doorways of sin closed and fastened with the bolt of 
renunciation, the effect of the evil deeds of the past can be burnt up 
and destroyed in no time. The process of destruction of karmas is 
called nirjaray which is the sixth tattva. The main cause of success in 
nirjara is the attitude of undisturbed mental tranquillity or equanimi- 
ty which is developed by practising the rules of conduct laid down in 
eonnection with samvara. But as the rigidity of these rules makes it 
impossible for a beginner to observe them without faltering, the 
conduct prescribed for the house-holder, who has just entered on the 
" path,’^ is characterised by a lesser degree of severity than that laid 
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down for a muni (an ascetic or ‘ homeless ^ saint). For instance, while 
the latter's vow relating to the control of the sexual passion signifies 
nothing less than absolute unqualified celibacy, the former’s admits 
of his marrying a suitable spouse. 

The rule as to the practising of these vows and injunctions is 
that one should exert oneself in their observance to the full extent 
of one’s power ; but not so as to do oneself harm by over-exertion. 
There is a close analogy between the develoifhient of the physical body 
for athletics and the training of the will. As insufficient exercise 
does not develop a bodily muscle, and one overdone is produc- 
tive of harm by bringing on fatigue, so is not the will developed by 
aught that falls short of full exertion, or that is calculated to pro- 
duce excessive strain. Within these limits, one should exert oneself, 
whole-heartedly, to maintain the spirit of imperturbable equanimity 
under all conditions. To this end tapa^ (asceticism) will be found to 
be a valuable and altogether indispensable ally. Tapas is of two kinds : 
the external and the internal. Of these, the external is necessary 
for the due susteOtation of the internal, and consists in (ij fasting, (ii) 
avoidance of full meals, (iii) placing restrictions on the conditions under 
which food may be taken, (iv) abstaining from such things as impart 
relish to eatables -salt, sugar, milk, (clarified butter), curds and oil, 
iv) living in unfrequented places, and (vi) practising physical austerities 
to be rid of the longing for bodily comfort and ease. The internal 
tapas comprises such acts as the acquisition and strengthening of 
faith, the showing of rqspect to ascetics and to men learned in the 
doctrines of truth as well as to the Word of the Tlrtkamkara, attend- 
ing upon and nursing holy saints when unwell, study, and meditation, 
including Self-contemplation in the highest sense. The house-holder 
begins by worshipping the trinity of the Deva, Guru andi S^stra 
(scripture) which constitute the layman’s ratna trai (triple jewel). The 
Deva {Tirthumkara) is worshipped because He is the true Guide, and 
because His word is the final authority in case of doubt and dispute : 
the guru (preceptor) is worshipped because he is the living example to 
guide one’s footsteps in the right way, and because without his 
practical instruction and guidance it is almost impossible to cross the 
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thorny ‘ path and the Scripture is ‘ worshipped * because it is the 
infallible Word of God. 

The layman is also expected to observe the vows and to gradu 
ally train himself for the arduous path of asceticism, so that his 
perfection in the house-holder’s dharma should be his passport . to 
mnnyasa and the complete renunciation of the world. Having thus 
qualified himself in the preparatory course, he now observes the vows 
and rules of conduct prescribed for saints, and whole-heartedly devotes 
himself to the attainment of mokaha. In due course of time his 
passions are eradi(iated, leaving ihis soul calm, placid and free from 
the tinge of all kinds of desire. The eradication of passions and 
lusts is the signal for the destruction of the remaining kinds of the 
ghatiya karmas of the soul, and is followed by the acquisition of 
Omniscience full and complete. The jiva is now styled a jivanamj/kta 
(from fivanaz=^\\ye, and mu /eta = liberated), and enjoys the status of 
the Redeemed though still embodied in the flesh. Finally, when 
the force (ayuh karma) which holds the body and the soul together 
is exhausted, he throws off his three bodies, the karmana, and taijasa 
and the audarika (gross body), and immediately ascends to the 
Siddha ^ila as a pure effulgent Spirit, ^^e., God, to reside there for 
ever, free from the impurities of matter and karmas, and beyond the 
pain and suffering of transmigration. This is mokaha ! Completely rid 
of all those traits and faculties which spring from the association 
of matter, the Soul can now no longer perform the functions of an 
embodied being but everlastingly enjoys all those divine attributes 
and privileges which appertain to all pure undefiled Spirits, i.0,, 
Gods. 

Such is the general scheme of the iattvas, which constitute Right 
Knowledge, the second of the three gems that combine to form the 
ratna trai of salvation. So far as Right Conduct is concerned, it com- 
prises two sets of rules, one consisting in directions and injunctions 
applicable to the untrained laity, and the other, in those the obser- 
vance of which is enjoined on mnnis (ascetics or saints). The reason 
for this division of the ‘ path ’ into two sections is to be found, 
as already stated, in the fact that the austere life of a monk 
cannot be adopted by an untrained layman all at once, so that his 
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conduct cannot but.be found wanting in respect of the vows of 
renunciation and self-control, as compared with that of a well-disciplin- 
ed saint. The layman's training is, thus, the preliminary course 
of asceticism, and is as essential to steady progress in the more ad- 
vanced stages of the ‘ journey ’ as is a good foundation to a lofty 
edifice. The point is to develop the spirit of self-denial and renuncia- 
tion in such a way gis to ensure its steady sustentation. In vain shall 
we search for a method that shall place us at the goal at once. 
To become a God it is first of all necessary to learn to behave as a God, 
and this "can only be done by degrees. The Ananias in us cannot 
be killed in a moment ; the Sapphira element requires time to be 
brought under control The important thing, then, is to proceed 
scientifically, that is, step by step. Right Conduct aims at perfecting 
us in respect of action, so that we should also ultimately learn to 
behave as Gods. We must, therefore, make up our minds to give 
up all those actions and deeds w'hich do not become Gods, and should 
strive to develop the traits of conduct that are characteristic of 
Divinity and Godhood. Enormous is the amount of work to be done 
before success may be expected to crown our efforts ; the pinnacle to 
be reached is far off and precipitous, but cheerfulness and steadfast- 
ness of purpose have never been known to fail in any enterprise, and 
may be always relied upon to take us to the goal. If a member of 
the learned profession were told in his infancy the enormous amount of 
literature he woul&.have to carry in his head as an eminent lawyer, 
it is more than probable that he would have died at the mere men- 
tion of the number of books he would be required to read. Yet it is a 
fact that there are many lawyers of note, and they are all men of flesh 
and blood. The eminence attained by them is simply the result of 
cheerful perseverance and study. The same principle holds good with 
respect to Right Conduct. A real beginning is to be made, and, if 
we are steadfast and firm in our resolution, success is sure to be attain- 
ed sooner or later, in the course of one or more lives. There need 
be no fear of the fruit of labour being destroyed by death. The 
merit acquired by Faith, Knowledge and Conduct accompanies the 
soul from life to life and cannot Jbe lost. Tt is carried in the shape of 
modifications in the constitution of the Jt^rmoiia ^artra^ and becomes 
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an important factor in the building of the future career and personali- 
ty of the individual. 

The start in Right Conduct is to be made by the renunciation of the 
^ very worst habits and thoughts as soon as the Right Faith is acquired. 
Wanton cruelty, the worst form of himsa, for which there can be no 
justification, is the very first thing to be abandoned. It is no use 
our endeavouring to make any headway on the path without first 
renouncing animal flesh and sport. How shall he whose foot has 
never touched the very first rung of the ladder reach the top ? The 
“ worse '' cannot be attacked so long as the “ worst remains un- 
checked, for the one is implied in the other. The Gods, in whose com- 
pany we fain would sit, are the well-wishers of all ; they neither devour 
nor destroy any living being. How, then, can he who causes pain 
to living beings to afford momentary pleasure to his palate or tongue 
ever aspire to become a God ? 

The aspirant after immortality and joy must, therefore, give up 
sport and animal food at the time of the adoption of the Right Faith. 
For similar reasons, he should also give up gambling, profligacy, and 
the habits of stealing, drinking and falsehood. 

This is the first step in the House-holder's section or stage. There 
are eleven such steps (pratimas) in all before sainthood is reached, 
and it is necessary for the house-holder to perfect himself in them all, 
if he wishes to make steady progress all along. 

The second pratima consists in the observance of a milder form of 
the vows enumerated on pajges 632-633 aw^e. There are seven other 
vows, comprising three guna and four Hla vratas, which should also be 
observed regularly by the house-holder. The gund vratas are so called 
because they tend to increase virtue (from guna, virtue, and. vratas, 
vows) ; they consist in the placing of restrictions on the field of one's 
movements, refraining from purposeless activity, and cutting down the 
number of articles of daily use and enjoyment. The siksha vows tend 
to increase piety and knowledge, and consist in restricting one's move- 
ments (for certain fixed periods, within still narrower limits than those 
fixed in the first guria vrata), the performance of daily meditation 
{^mayika), fasting and the service of saints. 
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The full description of these vraioB, the manner of their observ- 
ance» and the faults arising in connection with them are all minute- 
ly described in the Jaina Books ; they can only be briefly touched 
upon in a work like the present, which is mainly concerned with the 
comparative study of religion. 

The reason for the observance of these vows is not that our en- 
during of hardships has a tendency to please some supernatural god or 
goddess, upon whose pleasure our destiny might be said to be dependent, 
but that self-denial is the only method of training the individual 
will, and of purging it of its weaknesses. 

The third step on the house-holder’s ‘ path ’ consists in the observ- 
ance of thesamaj/iAa meditation (see anie^ p. 255) three times daily, that 
is, morning, noon and evening, every day. Its duration should also be 
increased from two to six gharis (a gkari—2A minutes) on each 
occasion. 

The fourth step signifies the observance of the eleventh vow, 
relating to fasting, at least four times a month, on certain auspicious 
days. 

The fifth step is characterised by abstaining from eating ‘ live ’ 
or uncooked roots, fruits, greens, tendrils, bulbous vegetables, flowers 
and seeds. The sixth is marked by the avoidance of food after sunset. 

The seventh step implies sexual purity ; the house-holder now 
takes the vow of absolute brahmacharya (abstinence). 

On the eighth step still further progress is made by the individual, 
who now withdraws himself from all kinds of business, engagements 
and occupations. In the ninth, there is the distribution of property 
among the heirs. The tenth is reached by those who vow not to give 
advice on any worldly matter— not even if the family honour be at 
stake. The house-holder who has reached this step should only attend 
to the welfare of his soul, “leaving the dead to bury their dead ” 
(Matt. viii. 22). 

The eleventh and the last step in the house-holder’s section 
consists in the renunciation of the world, that is, of all that the world 
calls its own, retaining from its goods only a small whisk of the 
softest peacock feathers, with which to remove insects from his 
person and books, without causing them injury, a small bowl 
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for water and a book or two on religion if necessary. This pratvnid 
is called uddt^ta tydga (xiddt^ta which has been ordered 

beforehand, and renouncing), because the aspirant now refrains 

from accepting anything in the shape of food if offered by special 
invitation or appointment. The course of training here is two- 
fold, the preliminary .and the advanced. The house-holder in the 
preliminary stage of this pratima is called kshullaka, and the 
one in the more advanced, ellaka. The kshuLldka wears a 
langoti and a sheet of cloth, three cubits long and of a single width ; 
but the ellaka rejects the wrapper and keeps only the langoti. As 
regards food, a kshullaka, if he belong to any of the three 
higher castes, should eat only what he gets from one household ; 
but he may visit five houses one after another if he happens to be a 
&udra. In no case should he call at another house after getting 
sufficient food for the day, but should sit down and eat it at the last 
house visited by him. While calling for food, he should not penetrate 
beyond the Court-yard, hall or vestibule, nor ask or beckon for food, 
but should only wish the inmates dharma-labha (may you obtain 
spiritual merit). If not observed or welcomed with due respect, he 
-should immediately depart from that place and proceed to another. 
In no case should he call at that house a second time that day. 

The ellaka also observes these rules, but he eats what is obtained 
from one kitchen alone. Both the kshullaka and the ellaka eat only 
once a day, and go out in search of food between the hours of ten and 
eleven in the morning. 

The eleventh pratirm attained, the house-holder becomes a 
muni, and follows the rules of conduct prescribed for ascetics, which 
may be studied in other works. He has now no concern with the 
world and aspires to reach nirvana in the shortest time possible. 
On two points alone does he come in touch with the men and women 
of the world ; firstly he imparts instruction on dharma to all who 
seek it from him, and, secondly, he goes out to obtain his subsistence 
from such of the pious house-holders as welcome him with veneration 
and respect, considering it their good luck to have the opportunity of 
^rving holy saints. He eats but only to keep his body and 
aoul together, so that he might continue the work on which he 
41 
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has embarked— the destruction of his karmas. He is not a beggar 
in any sense of the word, and will not touch a morsel if the food 
be not free from all kinds of impurities pointed out in the Scripture* 
AlS a house'holder, he himself used to long for the opportunity to 
serve the holy men, and would patiently wait at his door for their 
arrival before taking his meal. What he then did himself it is his 
turn now to expect from others. Neither is he looked upon as a 
burden, for every true house holder longs for the opportunity to tread 
the same path, and actually worships the beings into whose footsteps 
he knows that he will himself have some day to walk, to reach the 
goal. With reference to the merit of giving food to homeless saints, 
it is said in the Ratna Karanda &ravakachara : — 

** As water for certain washes away blood, so does the giving of food to homeless 
saints, without doubt, destroy the sins incidental to a house-holder's life." 

The statement that the sins incidental to a house-holder’s life are 
destroyed by the giving of food to a saint in the approved manner, is 
descriptive of the power of holy thoughts in washing away karmic 
impurities from the soul. The approved manner consists in (1) pros- 
trating oneself at the feet of the saint, (2) offering him a seat» 
(3} washing his feet, and applying the washing to one’s forehead in 
ttihfen of reverence, (4) worshipping him. (5) saluting him, (6—8) pre- 
serving one’s own mind, speech and body in a state of purity in his 
presence, and (9) giving him pure suitable food to eat- 

The life of a saint should be one continuous sdmdyika, from one 
end to the other, as far as possible. In practice, however, the develop- 
ment of his will depends on the destruction of his ghdtiya karmasy 
the order of which will now be described briefly. There are four 
types of each of the four kinds of kaifdyas (passions) comprised in 
the class of chdritra mohaniya (see p. 625 ante), denoting four different 
degrees of intensity which may be described as 

1. mild, 

2. malignant, 

8. highly malignant, and 

4. the most malignant. 

Of these, the most malignant are the worst, and prevent the 
acquisition of Right Faith itself ; the highly malignant sort admit of 
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the acquisition of Faith, but obstruct Right Conduct ; the malignant 
enable the house-holder’s vows to be observed, but stand in the way 
of the more rigorous vows of asceticism becoming a saint ; and the 
mild only debar the soul from pure self-contemplation (iukladhydna). 
The destruction of the fourth type leads to the acquisition of Right 
Faith, through the development of scientific discriminaj^n ; of 
the fourth and the third, to the adoption of the house-holder’s 
conduct ; of these two, and the second, to the observance of 
the vows of asceticism ; and of all the four to iukla dhyana, which is 
the cause of omniscience and nirvana. * There are in all fourteen 
stages by which the soul passes from the lowest state of bondage 
and ignorance to that of full illumination and Gk)dhood. These are 
described in the following tabulated form, together with their 
characteristic feat ures in the column of remarks. 



Tdble showing the stages on the Path. 
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It is now necessary to work out the idea of meditation with refer- 
ence to the different stagres of the path of proKreas, as described 
above. Meditation {dhy&na) is of four kinds, namely : 

1. nrta dhyana which arises from the loss of an object of 
desire, the association with an undesirable person or thing, bodily 
suffering and envy ; 

2. raudra dhyana which implies the absorption of the mind in 
htm&H and other forms of sin, and delighting in acts of cruelty, false- 
hood, theft and the hoarding of wealth ; 

6. dharma dhyana which means meditation on such subjects 
as have a bearing on the attainment of liberation from the bondage 
and samsdra; and 

4. dukla dhydna, which signifies pure self-contemplation in the 
highest sense. 

Of these, the first two are characteristic of all deluded 
and the last two of those who have acquired the Right Faith. The 
fourth form of meditation is, however, beyond the house-holder^ 
who cannot, as such, aspire higher than devoting himself to dharma 
dhyana, that is, meditation on the nature of tattvas, the means of the 
destruction of harmas, the consequences and effects of different kinds 
of actions, and on the nature of the conditions of existence prevail- 
ing in different parts of the universe— heavens, hells and the like— in 
which souls are bom in transmigration. Dharma dhydna leads 
to vairdgya^ and enables the house-holder to renounce the world. But 
it is the siMia dhydna which is the direct cause of moksha, 

Sukla dhydna is practised by holy saints well advanced in 
asceticism and self-control. It consists of four parts, Umbs or 
steps as follows:— 

L that which is characterised by the changes of yogas* that is, 
of the instruments or vehicles of meditation ; 


* Seff-oontemplation is only possible in three ways, vie: (1) with the aid of the 
mind, thought, (2) by means of words, end (8) with the help of the body, 
the fixing of the mind on the nervous centre in the forehead. Being instrumental in 
eelf-contemplation, the mind, speech and body are technically called yogas- 
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2. that in which there is no changing of yogas, but which is 
steadily maintained, with only one yoga ; 

3. that in which the bodily activity is the slightest ; and 

4. that in which there is no bodily action whatsoever. 

Of these, the first part is practised by excellent saints in the 
eighth, ninth, tenth and eleventh stages on the path, and is the cause 
of the destruction of mohaniya karmas. The causes of distraction 
being destroyed, steadiness in meditation is attained in the twelfth 
stage, and there is no changing of yogas any more, that is to say, 
that the mind can then be fixed exclusively on one out of the three 
channels of self-contemplation. This speedily leads to the destruction 
of the other kinds of gfiatiya karmas, and to the acquisition of omni- 
science and other divine attributes, which were held in check by those 
karmas. The saint now becomes a Deified Soul in consequence of the 
acquisition of the divine attributes, and lingers in the world of men 
only so long as His ayuh-karma is not exhausted to set Him free from 
all kinds of fetters of matter. With respect to the path of progress, 
He is on the thirteenth stage, which is characterised by jivana’mukti. 
He is now qualified for the third kind of ^ukld dhyana, which would be 
pure self-contemplation but for the fact that it is accompanied by a 
slight tinge of bodily activity, that is itself due to the association 
with the physical body. As the ayuh karma which keeps the body 
and the soul together is exhausted, the aghatiya karmas which may 
still be existing are destroyed, the yogas come to an end, and the last 
form of ^ukla c^^i/ana, implying pure self-contemplation, undisturbed 
by any kind of bodily activity, is enjoyed. The soul is now on the 
fourteenth stage, and immediately rises up to the Siddha SUd as a 
body of radiant Effulgence, to reside there for ever, in blissful con- 
templation of the unsurpassed glory of His own Divine Self. 

The forms of meditation recommended for the destruction of 
^armoa may also be noted in this connection. There are four such 
forms, namely, (1) the Pindastha, (2) the Padastha, (3) the Rupastha 
and (4) the Rupatita. 

(1) Pindosiha dhydna is the contemplation of oneself, and 
comprises five special modes or forms, technically known as dhdranOSy 
which may be described as follows : 
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(o) Pf^thvi dhdra^. The yogi should imagine a vast, boundless 
ocean of milk, motionless and noiseless, with a huge resplendent lotus 
of a thousand petals, having a bright yellow stem, like a mountain of 
gold, in its centre. On the top of this stem he should imagine a 
throne resembling the autumnal moon, and on this throne he should 
further imagine himself as seated, calm and tranquil and engaged in 
the destruction of his hirmas. 

(6) Agneyi dh^ram. The yogi should next imagine himself seated 
as in the first dharam, and should further imagine his whole body 
being burnt up by the fire of internal dhydna and reduced to ashes. 

(c) Aivdsani dh&rana. He should next imagine powerful winds 
blowing away the ashes of the body from his soul, and scattering 
them about in all directions. 

(d) Vdruni dharana. The yogi should further imagine a great 
downpour of rain washing away the ashes of the body that might be 
still sticking to the soul, leaving it in the condition of its natural 
purity as a pure Effulgent Spirit. 

(e) T attva-rupavati dharana. The yogi now contemplates on his 
soul as possessed of all divine attributes, all-knowing, free from all 
kinds of bonds, the conqueror of death and the object of worship 
and adoration on the part of devaa and men. 

(2) Padastha dhyana consists in contemplation with the aid of 
holy mantras (sacred formulas), such as namo arhantanam. 

(3) Rupastha dhyma is contemplation of the form of the TiV- 
thamkara, sitting in a celestial pavilion, attended by Indras (rulers of 
devas), of radiant effulgent glory, and expounding dha/tma, 

(4) Rupatita dhyana consists in contemplation of the pure quali- 
ties of Perfect Souls in nirvana, accompanied by the belief that the 
contemplating soul is also like Them in all essential respects. 

As to the why and the wherefore of the process of dhyana, it is 
evident that Self-contemplation is possible only in three ways, viz : 
(1) with the aid of thought forms, (2) by means of words, and (3) by 
feeling the pulsation of Life in certain nervous centres in the body. 
These are the three yoga$ which have been already referred to ; and 
their changing is due to their instability in all stages prior to the 
thirteenth, where only one of them is operative. Even this remain* 
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ing yoga is destroyed in the fourteenth stage when there is complete 
separation between spirit and matter, so that the final form of pure 
Self-contemplation {Suhta dhydna) is only the functioning of pure 
spirit, devoid of yofjfas— mind, speech and the body of matter. 

The necessity for practising Sukh dhydna arises because the 
contemplation of the soul, as separate and distinct from matter and 
endowed with all the divine qualities and attributes, is the only 
direct means of Self-realisation. In one sense, hikla dhyano occupies 
an intermediate position between dharma dhydna and actual self- 
realisation, so that while dharTna dhydna is the instrument of develop^ 
ing the knowledge of the Self and of engendering the spirit of 
vairdgya in the soul, Sulda dhydna is necessary to raise that know- 
ledge to the degree of an actual affection, or feeling, before the 
divinity in embryo may be expected to be transformed into a fully 
evolved God. The old law— as you believe, so you become— is also in 
operation here, since belief reaches its culminating point only when 
characteristic feelings are evoked. The forms of the different dh&rand$ 
and dhydnas are also most helpful in this respect They not only 
furnish material for Self-contemplation with the aid of the two prin- 
cipal yogas, that is, the mind and speech, but, being in full ogreemeni 
with nature and in no way subversive of the natural functioning of 
substances, actually tend to expedite the realisation of the wished for 
end. There is nothing in common between these scientific and 
natural forms of Self-contemplation and the methods of mystics and 
others, who spend their whole lives fruitlessly in a vain endeavour to 
make their minds blank, by forcing upon them all sorts of fanciful 
suggestions about sleep, somnolence and the like. The difficulty with 
these uhscientific methods lies in the fact that no means or device can 
really ever succeed in defiance of nature. Hence, where a given sugges- 
tion is opposed to the real nature of a substance, it will never take 
effect except in so far as to distort the vision of the individual to 
make him perceive that which has no foundation in truth. It is^ 
therefore, actually fraught with great harm to put such ideals before 
one’s soul as the Inconceivable, the Absolute and the like, or to lead 
it to imagine that salvation can be had by such suggestions as tend 
to produce mental blankness and fog 
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It only remains to complete our comparative study of the 
•different methods of self-realization before closing this chapter. Most 
of these methods have already been examined by us in the chapter 
on Yoga ; but two deserve special mention here, on account of their 
mystic tendency, which has a great charm for the untrained imagina- 
tion. The first of these methods aspires to obtain the highest good 
by separating the soul from certain specified envelopes or sheaths. 
The idea underlying the supposition is that the soul is wrapped in 
five successive fcoi? as (envelopes or sheaths) and therefore unable to 
attain emancipation. The first of these sheaths, beginning with 
the outermost, is conceived to be the envelope of food {anna-maya 
koia)t the second, of prma or breath {prana-maya the third, 

of desire {manomaya kosa)^ the fourth, of knowledge (vijndnaviaya 
koia)y and the last, of bliss (dnanda-maya koSa). The soul is 
conceived to be devoid of and distinct from all the attributes named 
in connection with the sheaths, and to be lying at the back of 
them all. It is this something lying behind all the sheaths that is 
to be freed. The means for its freedom consist in all those practices 
which, falling under the different heads— Hatha Yoga and the like 
—have already formed the subject of enquiry in the seventh chapter 
of this book, and found to be insufficient and vague. Thus, the 
only question before us now is : how far is the idea of the soul’s 
envelopes or sheaths entertainable by rational thought ? 

The answer to this is really furnished by the nature of the things 
of which the sheaths are said to be composed. We have seen that 
knowledge and bliss appertain to the soul, not as a pillow-case may 
be said to appertain to a pillow, but as inalienable properties of pure 
Spirit as a substance. It is, therefore, wrong to say that they form 
two of the envelopes, or sheaths, which are to be destroyed before 
the soul can be set free. The case with the other sheaths stands 
no better, for mind is not an envelope, but only an instrument 
of discrimination and volition. We cannot even conceive pr&na as 
forming a sheath on the soul, though the diaphragmatic and the 
thoracic cavities, taken together, might easily be mistaken for one, 
because of their liability to expand with breath. It is not even possible 
to regard the physical body in the light of an envelope, though with 
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regard to the aoul its resemblance to a sheath, or cover, is more 
striking than that of the diaphragmatic cavity itself. The fact is 
that the outer body of matter, which is nourished and maintained by 
food, is, in no sense of the term, a sheath, or cover like a pillow case ; 
it is an organism made by the soul itself, by the mechanical operation 
of the forces residing in its two inner bodies. Hence, the use of 
such terms and phrases as the physical encasement of matter, this 
mortal coil and the like, with reference to it is only permissible by 
way of a metaphor, but not in the literal sense. The idea of the 
association of the soul with its three bodies may be partially grasped 
by likening it to oxygen and the matter of the karmana 4artra to 
hydrogen which combine together to form water. If we now throw 
some colouring matter into the liquid formed by the fusion of these 
two kinds of gases, we shall have an idea of the form of the taijma 
8'arira. The position occupied by these two inner bodies in rela- 
tion to that of gross matter is something like that which would come 
into existence if we hold the coloured liquid in a sponge, so that 
it would saturate every portion of the sponge without becoming 
fused or united with it. We should not, however, lose sight of the 
important distinction between the sponge and the physical body, 
namely, that while the former is an independent article, the latter 
is only organized by the soul, which becomes ensouled in it. 

It is thus not possible to lend assent to the theory which places 
the soul in a series of successive koSas one after another, on scientific 
or logical grounds. Nor is a conception of emancipation which leaves 
the aoul devoid of knowledge and bliss both likely to appeal to a 
mind whose natural vigour has not been vitiated by overdoses of 
mystery and mystifying thought. 

The misconception about the sheaths has probably arisen from 
the fact that the fusion of spirit and matter is not uniform throughout 
in the constitution of the soul, certain parts, e.y., the seats of the 
different senses and mind, being more sensitive than the rest. Even 
among the senses themselves the defilement of matter is not quite 
uniform, inasmuch as some of them respond^ to finer vibrations 
or stimuli than others, as, for instance, is the case with the olfacto- 
ry> nerve, which takes cognizance of the ^presence of particles of 
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matter that are invisible to the eye. If we may employ a meta- 
phor, we may say that the soul is like a luminous substance covered all 
over with a thick pall, which is attenuated in certain parts, or centres, 
in varying degree of tenuity, corresponding to the senses which are 
five in number, and the material organ of the mind. These centres, 
however, do not resemble sheaths, and are not sheaths in the sense 
in which the word is used by the mystics. 

We have commented upon the insufficiency of the methods 
suggested by mysticism for the obtainment of freedom from the 
bondage of karma, but we may add, while we are still on the sub- 
ject, that no amount of breathing exercises or pranayama and other 
similar purely physical practices can ever take the place of the 
systematic scientific path ; for the karmic chains are held together by 
the force of desire, which breathing and pranayama cannot by any 
possibility unloosen. The same is the case with such practices as 
fixing the mind on the tip of the nose ; they, too, are valueless except 
as preliminary aids, when properly employed. 

So much for the method of emancipation through the destruc- 
tion of sheaths. The other system which we propose to examine here 
is also advocated by a certain class of mystics, who profess to follow 
the doctrines laid down in the Yoga Va^ista and other similar works 
of mystic origin. They believe in hallucination and ‘ suggestion,' and 
propose to steal a march on nature by substituting a product of 
illusion for the genuine ‘ thing. ' The idea underlying their teachii^ 
is that ‘ suggestion ' is the all-important, all-powerful force in nature, 
and that the products of imagination are as desirable as the genuine 
things themselves, only we should not believe them to be unreal. 
Thus, whatever be the nature of the condition to be produced, all one 
need do is to dream of it, and then to believe the dream to be a 
reality. In course of time the mind will accept the mental hallucina- 
tion as a fact, and the belief will be gratifying to the soul. So far 
as tnoksha is concerned, it is regarded as a state altogether beyond 
conception, and as devoid of knowledge and bliss both. 

Such is the main doctrine of the hallucinationistic mystics as 
they might be called ; they seek to create mental illusions and then 
to hypnotise themselves to believe the product of their imaginStions 
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to be real. As for the element of merit in their teaching, there is 
little or nothing to be said in its favour ; it is essentially a system* 
which can appeal only to a particular class of men— those who cannot 
or will not pursue clear, logical thought. It is true that suggestion 
is a potent and powerful ally on the spiritual path, but it is also true 
that it is not every suggestion that will land one in nirvana. As a 
matter of fact, salvation and hallucination are as wide apart from 
one another as the poles, the one implying the fullest degree of per- 
fection in knowledge and bliss, and the other only seeking to hide 
its rotting imperfection under self-deluding falsehood. The suggestion 
that is likely to encompass the desired good is not the suggestion that 
the world is an illusion and that the ego is different and distinct from 
knowledge and happiness, which must be ‘ scraped ’ off it some- 
how, but the belief that the soul is fully able to attain to the 
status of Gods, the living embodiments of all -embracing knowledge 
and absolute, unqualified bliss. Neither samvara nor nirjara is accom- 
plished by the stimulation of the faculty of hallucination, nor is desire 
eradicated from the soul by aught but the right kind of actions and 
belief. 

Another form of mental hallucination consists in the perception 
of the object of one’s worship. Ignorance of the nature and 
effects of self-hypnosis has led many a good and pious soul to 
a belief in the existence of gods and men— saints or masters 
as they have been called— that are purely irpaginary. Some have 
claimed to derive great satisfaction from the experiences of 
such hypnotic initiations, as Mr. Macdonald calls them (see 
the ‘ Religious Attitude and Life in Islam’). Here is an account 
of one of such initiations, being the record of the experiences 

* The cash value of this syst<^m of philosophy— if indeed the term be applicable 
to « collection of mystic and mystifying, though elegant and well-chosen words 
and phrases, interspersed here and there with half-understood plagiarisms of 
others— may be judged from the somewhat lengthy review of one of tb- most 
recent publications on the subject, which is given in Appendix B at the end of 
the book. It originally appeared in the ./atna for 1917 pp. 295— 317), but 

as it lays bare the whole subject and goes to the very root of mysticism, it is repro- 
duced here, to enable the reader to form a correct estimation of the teaching of the 
system under consideration. 
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of the sister of Prince Dara Shikoh, whose name was Fatima (Ibid.^ 
pp. 203-205) 

1 seated myself, then, in a corner with my face turned toward Mecca, and con- 
centrated all my mind on the image of the master, calling up, at the same time, in my 
imagination, the personal description of our most holy Prophet. Occupied with this 
contemplation, I arrived at a state of soul in which I neither slept nor waked, and then 
I saw the holy company of the Prophet and of his first adherents, with the other 
saints. The Prophet and his four friends [Abu Bakr, Umar, Usman and Ali] were 
seated together, and a certain number of the principal companions surrounded him. 
I perceived also Molla-Shah ; he was seated near the Prophet upon whose foot his head 
lay, while the Prophet said to him, ‘ O Molla-Shah, for what reason did you illumine 
that Timurid V* 

** When my senses had returned to me, my hearty under the impression of this 
distinguished sign of the divine lavour, bloomed like a bed of roses, and I prostrated 
myself, full of boundless gratitude, before the throne of the absolute Being. Filled 
with unutterable happiness, i did not know what to do to express all the joy of my 
heart. I vowed a blind obedience to the master, and I chose him, once for all, as my 
spiritual guide, saying, ‘ O how .signal a happiness ! What an unheard of felicity has 
been given' to me — to me, a feeble and unworthy woman ! I render thanks and praises 
for it without end, to the All-powerful, to the incomprehensible God, who, when it seemed 
that my life must pass uselessly, permitted me to give myself to the soarch for him, 
and accorded to me, thereafter, to attain the desired end of union with him, giving 
me thus to drink of the ocean of truth and thj fountain of mystic knowledge. I nourish 
the hope that God will permit me to walk with a firm step and uiTShakable courage 
on this path whicn is comparable to the airat [the narrow bridge to paradise] and that 
my soul will always taste the supreme happiness of being able to think of him. God be 
praised, who, through the particular attention of the holy master, has accorded to me, 
a poor woman, the gift of conceiving, in the most complete manner, of the absolute 
being, as I have always ardently desired.’ . . . Everyman who has attaixied this supreme 
felicity becomes, through this fact itself, the most accomplished and the most noble 
of beings, and his individual existence is lost in the absolute existence ; he becomes 
like a drop in the ocean, a mote in the sunshine, an atom over against totality. Arriv- 
ed in this state, he is above death, future punishment, the Garden, and the Fire ...” 

Such ia the beautiful description of her vision by the Moghul 
princess. She was a well-cultured girl and wrote with enthusiasm. 
The vision was sufficient to convert her to the tenets of the faith, 
and she was profoundly impressed with the power of the master 
under whose direction she had worked. Even today there are men 
and women living who cultivate the habit of calling up * masters,* and 
who claim to have seen them. 
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Sometimes these visions come unexpected and uninvited. We 
have it from Ibn Khaldun (see ‘Religious Attitude and Life in Islam,' 
p. 75) 

“The most of this which occurs to mankind is apart from their intention and 
outside of their control ... It is not that the soul wills the vision, and sees it. In the 
books of those who have written about ascetic and mystical exercises, certain nr.mes 
are given. If they are pronounced at the time of going to .'".leep, a vision of what is 
looked for will come from them. These are called al halumiyH [apparently derived 
from the Hebrew halom, * dream 

One of such visions is called the vision of Perfect Nature. Ibn 
Khaldun says about this particular vision : — 

“ The author of a book of the kind has mentioned one of these, which he calls the 
‘Art/ww of the perfect nature.’ It is that at the time of sleep, after the completion 
of religious exercises and with complete intention of mind, these foreign words should 
be pronounced [here follow certain unintelligible combinations of letters, which are 
unpronounceable as the vowels are not given . . . and that the seeker should bear in 
mind his need ; for he will s«e in .slumber the unveiling of that concerning which he 
asks. It is related that a certain man did that after a preparation of some nights as 
to his food and religious exercises. Then a form appeared to him saying, ‘ I am thy 
perfect nature.’ Then the man asked his question and was told what he had been 
looking for. ’’—{Ibid. p. 75.) 

Ibn Khaldun further adds : — 

“Tome, myself, have come, through these names, strange appearances, and 1 
have learned by them details of my circumstances into which I was looking. 

— (Ibid. p. 75.) 

As Mr. Macdonald points out (Ibid, p. 80) 

“Dreams are on record, and the veracity of the narrators of them cannot be 
doubted, in which God hin'.self was personally seen ; the dream-books give sections to 
the interpretation of such appearances. This was too common to be an eccentricity ; 
it was part of the normal possibility.” 

As to what is really seen in such visions we have ALGhazzali’s 
version given us by Mr. Macdonald, in his valuable work from which 
already so much has been quoted : — 

“ He who does not know the true nature of vision (or dreaming) does not know the 
true natures of the different kinds of vision, and he who does not know the true nature 
of the vision of Muhammad and the other prophets, nay, even of the dead in general, 
does not know the vision of God in dream. So the ordinary man imagines that whoever 
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sees Muhammad in a dream has seen his actual person . . . How could there be a visiorr 
of the person of the Prophet in a dream, when that person has been committed to- 
his grave at Al< Medina and has not left that to go to the place where the sleeper saw 
him. And even if we let that go, the Prophet is often seen by a thousand sleepers 
in one night in a thousand places and in different forms. And instinct supports reason 
in declaring that one person cannot be seen at one time in two places nor in 
two different forms. Whoever does not grasp that has contented himself, in the 
sphere of reason, with names and descriptions instead of realities and ideas. After 
that we need neither rebuke him nor speak to him.V^ — (Ibid. pp. 80-81.) 

Al-Ghazzali further tells us that what is seen is an “image” 
and not an “ equivalent.” The spiritual essence is not possessed of 
colour and (visible) form (Ibid. 81), and the form of a dead personage 
has no existence to be seen. It is a symbol. The distinction between 
an image and an equivalent is rather interesting, and may be given 
in AHGhazzali’s own words 

The reason is something to which there is nothing like, yet we can use the 
sun as an image for it, because of their relationship in point. Sensuous percepts are 
shown by the light of the sun, and intellectual percepts by reason. This measure 
of relationship suffices in an image. Nay a Sultan may be represented ... by the 
sun, and a Wazi^* by the moon. . . But these are images and not equivalents.” ~(p. 82. > 

And he adds 

” But it may be said, what you have mentioned does not lead to the conclusion that 
God is seen, nay, to the conclusion that Prophet even is not seen— for seeing a symbol 
is not seeing the thing itself. . . . ? We reply that exactly the same thing is meant 
when any one says that he saw God in a dream. He does not mean that he saw him in 
his essence as he is. For it is generally admitted that the essence of God cannot be 
seen, but that an image which the sleeper believes to be the essence of God, or to be 
the essenc.^'i of the Prophet can be seen. . . . Only the image sometimes is truthful and 
sometimes is lying (pp» 82-83.) 

Al-Ghazzali himself, however, seems to have thought that a 
“ truthful ” image (as distinguished from an equivalent) served as a 
medium for knowledge between the God, or the saint, and the 
devotee. But he merely clutched at the idea uncritically and did 
not examine its foundations. 

The real explanation of these visions is to be found in the mys- 
terious power of thought-force, which is the real magician, and cap- 
able of performing wonderful feats. The resort to mystic formulae 
and names is justified by the need for impressing the mind with the 
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sense of the mysterious, so that it should be eagerly looking out for 
incalculable and strange things. Ibn Khaldun himself rejected the 
notion that real power could or did reside in any combinations of 
numbers and letters (Religious Attitude, etc., p. 106). It is, no doubtf 
a case of self-hypnosis. Touching the power of the mind to produce 
strange results, Mr. Macdonald, who seems to ha v^e devoted much time 
to the study of the problem, says (Ibid. p. 257 j : “That a state of 
auto-hypnosis, with very curious consequences, could be produced by 
the abstraction, physical and mental, above described and by the 
mechanical repetition of a single phrase seems tolerably certain. 
There is the case on record of Tennyson who, by the repetition of 
his own name could bring himself into a similar dreamy state with 
resultant ideas which he regarded as veridical.” The explanation of 
the feeling of happiness lies in the nature of the soul, which is 
blissful by nature. The feeling of satisfaction arises from within, 
like the happiness that is experienced on the receipt of the news of 
success in an examination. The vision is deemed to be a mark of 
divine favour, and its appearance, after nights of wakefulness and 
intense self-abstraction, brushes aside some of the worries and anxie- 
ties of the soul, leaving it free to manifest its real joyous nature, 
to some extent for the time being. 

The knowledge and insight, too, that are deemed to be 
gained in these visions, prove, on examination, to be altogether 
illusory. They consist in bits and mystic fragments which are 
laconic and meaningless in themselves, and which for that reason, 
that is to say, in virtue of their laconicity and incoherence, are adapt' 
able to any kind of a reading. It is, again, a well-known trick oT 
the devout imagination that it will persistently ignore all the nine 
hundred and ninety-nine cases of failure of prophecy, but will lay 
all the stress it can on the one that seems to attain to some kind 
of veridical confirmation from the events in life. It is undoubtedly 
true that such supernormal powers as that of clairvoyance are im 
herent in the nature of the soul, but that will not justify the decreeing 
of all claims for their possession indiscriminately. 

Similar criticism is to be made in the case of those unthinking 
devotees of t/offa who seek and find sitisfaction in the perception of 
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such internal phenomena as their own image, light, the solar orb, the 
moon, seven suns at a time, or the hearing of sounds or dulcet 
mysterious music. Many such phenomena are perceived in the course 
of yogic concentration, and are thoughtlessly attributed to some 
divine agency other than the soul itself. These are, however, no 
more real than the sight of gods and prophets, and are really only 
due to the excitation of the perceptive centres and of the sensory 
nerves connected with them, under the stress of intense mental con- 
centration. Surely, the dignity of a god, or a saint, cannot be deemed 
to be enhanced by entertaining his devotees with such meaningless 
though bewitching sights and shows. As a matter of fact, any 
one who will practise inner mental concentration for a few weeks 
will soon begin to perceive distinctive luminous flashes and other 
mysterious forms of phenomena, even though he proceed by abusing 
the gods and the prophets that have been and shall ever be hereafter. 

It is thus clear that hallucination is utterly incapable of taking 
the soul to nirvana, though suggestion, rightly employed, is a valu- 
able ally on the ‘ path.’ 

To sum up : hypnotism and hallucination are two of the blind 
alleys of faith that lead to nought but suffering and pain. They are 
narcotic in their effect and deaden the finer instincts of life, keeping 
the soul entangled in the meshes of transmigration, so long as their 
effects continue. Suggestion, no doubt, is a powerful instrument 
for self-realisation, but by itself it is by no means powerful enough 
to remove the karmic filth from the soul ; it is also capable of great 
harm, when employed carelessly and without proper safeguards. 
Emancipation is also not to be had by the destruction of the so-called 
sheaths of the soul, for the simple reason that there are no such 
sheaths on the soul. The path of progress consists in the ratna trai 
of Right Faith, Right Knowledge and Right Conduct, which means 
the doing of the right thing at the right moment. As ^ri Samanta- 
bhadra acharya, the author of the Ratna Karanda ^ravakacliara, points 
out, whoever turns himself into a casket, that is, an abiding place, 
of faultless Wisdom, Faith and Conduct, to him comes success in all 
his undertakings, like a woman eager to join her lord ! 



CHAPTER XIV 

RECONCILIATION 

“ Remember that everywhere you will find some sort of faith and righteousness. 
See that you foster this, and do not destroy/'— 

Only a very little study of comparative religion is needed to show 
that apart from matters of ceremony there are hardly any differences 
in the cardinal principles of the different creeds which are flourish- 
ing in our midst in the world. We have seen how the differences 
with respect to doctrinal matters and dogmatic belief disappear with 
the true interpretation of the sacred books, and we have also seen 
how a true and lasting reconciliation is possible amongst the 
followers of the apparently hostile sects. Even the differences in 
respect of ceremonies exist on the surface, and totally disappear when 
we look into the principles underlying their observance. The ignorant 
alone emphasize the difference between the places and iorms of 
worship ; in reality, the object of worship is always the same, 
whether it be understood by the devotee or not. 

To the true worshipper in spirit all places are alike, their forms 
and designations being matters of secondary import. The Sufis 
maintain 

* ‘ The true mosque in a pure and holy heart is builded : there let all men worship 
Cod ; for there He dwells, not in a mosque of stone." 

The fact is that the earnest seeker after truth has eyes and ears 
only for the living Divinity enshrined within his own heart, and not 
for the style and structure of the places made by the human hand. 

As regards image-worship, true worship being ‘ idealatry,' and 
not idolatry, as repeatedly pointed out before, anything which has 
the tendency to bring us nearer the ideal in view is a fit object for 
holy meditation. The images of those Great Ones who have attained 
to everlasting bliss, and whose lives, therefore, constitute beacons 
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for our gfuidance in the turbulent sea of ai^msara, thus, are the fittest 
objects of ivorship. Those who re^rard the Jainas as idolaters have 
no idea of the sense in which they worship their twenty-four Gods, 
nor of the object of devotion. The images of the Blessed Ones possess 
three great and priceless virtues which are not to be found in any 
non-Jaina image of God ; and these are 

(1) They at once inspire the mind with the fire of self-less 
vairagya (renunciation), and exclude the idea of begging and bargain- 
ing with God ; 

(2) They constitute the true Ideal and point to the certainty 
of its attainment, thus removing and destroying doubt each time 
that the worshipper’s eye falls on Them ; and 

(3) They teach us the correct posture for meditation and self- 
contemplation. 

As to the first of these advantages, it is sufficient to say that 
philosophy can never tolerate the hypocritical form of worship which is 
in vogue amongst the generality of mankind. Ordinary worship is the 
worship of a God-King whose omnipotence man is led to dread, and 
whom he wants to propitiate by food, song and praise, so that he may 
not send him to regions of pain and suffering, and may give him choice 
things here and hereafter. But analysis reveals the elements of fear 
and begging to lie at the root of this form of de'mtion. It differs 
from the ancestor- worship of the savage only in this that the object 
of worship in its case happens to be an omnipotent power, instead of 
a dead and powerless ancestor. Hence, when we ridicule the ances- 
tor-worshipper for his low form of faith, we ougnt, in justice, to 
find fault with him not for his emotion of devotion, /. 6., fear p/ies 
begging, since that is also implied in the popular idea of worship, 
but for his ignorance in imagining that a dead ancestor can be of any 
use to him. But what does the so-called civilized worship mean if 
not devotion to an imaginary supreme power, personified and conceived 
after the manner of earthly kings ? Far from leading us to under- 
stand the nature of the great Ideal, which is beyond its reach, farther 
still from making us whole and holy, which is our real destiny, and 
farthest from enabling us to realize our own Godhood, it only tends 
towards demoralisation, by exciting unholy dread of a mythological 
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monster* of unreasonableness, fury and power. There is, surely, not 
much to boast of in this form of worship. 

As to the second great advantage which the images of the 
Blessed Ones possess, it suffices to say that they not only represent 
the great Ideal of wholeness and holiness which we are all anxious to 
attain, but also teach us that that is the only true and practical 
Ideal to be entertained. The pratibimbas (images) of the Holy Bhag- 
wanst teach us the great lesson of Life that it is within our power 
to rise to the highest heights of power and glory Their noble Lives 

.... remind us we can make our lives sublime ; 

And, departing, leave behind us footprints on the sands of time ; — 
Footprints that perhaps another, sailing o'er Life's solemn main, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, seeing, shall take heart again." 

* Cf. “ In my opinion it is not the quantity, but the quality, of persons among 
whom the attributes of divinity are distributed, which is the serious matter. If the 
divine might is associated with no higher ethical attributes than those which 
obtain among ordinary men ; if the divine intelligence is supposed to be so imperfect 
that it cannot foresee the consequences of its own contrivances ; if the supernal powers 
can become furiously angry with the creatures of their omnipotence and, in their 
senseless wrath, destroy the innocent along with the gruilty ; or if they can show 
themselves to be as easily placated by presents and gross flattery as any 
oriental or occidental despot ; if, in short, they are only stronger than mortal 
men and no better, then surely, it is time for us to look somewhat closely intc 
their credentials, and to accept none but concliJhive evidence of their existence." — 
(‘Science and Hebrew Tradition,’ by T. Huxley, p. 258.) 

t The following somewhat lengthy article, adapted and reproduced here from 
the “ Digambar Jain ’’ (Special number for October-November, 1918), will be 
found to throw further light on the worship of the Tirthamkaras : — 

It would undoubtedly be a great surprise to many of our non-Jaina friends to 
be told that Jainism is not an idolatrous creed and is as bitterly opposed to idol- 
worship as the most iconoclastic religion in the world, yet the fact is as stated. 
The attitude of Jainism towards idolatry is evident from the following from the 
Ratna Karan da J^r'ivakachnra, a work of paramount authority, composed by Hri 
Samantabhadrnchirya, who flourished about the commencement of the second 
century A.D. : — 

“ Bathing in [the so-called] rivers and oceans, setting up heaps of sand and 
stones I as objects of worship], immolating oneself by falling from a precipice or by 
being burnt up in fi e [as in sati] are some of the common murkatns (follies). The 
worshipping, with desire, to obtain ta^our of deities whose minds are full of per- 
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In respect of the third advantagre, also, it is obvious that material 
aid can be had in fixing the true attitude of self-contemplation by 

sonal likes and dislikes is called the folly of devotion to false divinit y. Know that 
to be guru murhata which consists in the worshipping of false ascetics revolving 
in the wheel of aamaara [births and deaths, i.e., transmigration], who have neither 
renounced worldly goods, nor occupations nor himaa [causing injury to others]/* 

This is sufficient authority for the view that Jainism strongly condemns fetish- 
worship -the cult of rivers, stones and the like— as well as devotion to human 
or super-human beings who have not eradicated their lower nature, that is to say, 
who are liable to be swayed by passion and by personal likes and dislikes. What, 
then, is the sigpiificance of the image-worship which takes place daily in our 
temples and which is undoubtedly the cause of the false impression that has 
been formed by the non-Jainas concerning our faith ? 

To explain the nature of this worship, it is necessary first of all to summarise 
the Jaina creed which fully accounts for it. The Jainas believe that every soul is 
Godly by nature and endowed with all those attributes of perfection which are 
associated with our truest and best conceptions of divinity. These divine attributes— 
omniscience, blissfulness and the like— are, however, not actually manifest in the 
case of the soul ^at is involved in transmigration, but will become so when it 
attains nirvana* 

Nirvana implies complete freedom from all those impurities of sin which limit 
and curtail the natural attributes and properties of the soul. Accordingly, the 
Jainas aspire to become Gods by cj^ossing the sea of aamaara (birtlw and deaths), 
and the creed they follow, to obtain that devoutly- wished- for consummation, is 
the method which was followed, by those who have already reached the goal in 
view — nirvana. It is this method which is known as Jainism, and the images 
that are installed in our temples are the statues or ‘ photos * of the g^atest 
among those who have already reached nirvana and taught others the way to 
get there. They are called Tirthamkaraa^ literally the makers or founders of a 
tirtha, a fordable channel or passage (across the ocean of births and deaths). 

How did they cross the sea of aamaara themselves ? By curbing their 
fleshly lusts and by purifying and perfecting their souls. We, too, have got to 
tread the path They trod, if we would attain to the heights They have attained. 
In a word, the Tirlhamkaraa are models of perfection for our souls to copy and 
to walk in the foot-steps of. Their images are kept in the temples to con- 
stantly remind us of our high ideal and to inspire us with faith and confidence in 
our own souls. As for Their worship. They have no desire to be worshipped by us ; 
Their perfection is immeasurably greater than we can praise ; They are full and perfect 
in their wholeneaa. We offer Them the .devotion of our hearts, ^)ecause in the initial 
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the same beinR illustrated in the praiihimhas of the Jinas. The 
weakness-conquering posture of Yoga is well described in the Bhaga- 
vad'Gita, vi. 13 and 14, which makes Krishna say : - 

** Holding the body, head and neck erect, immovably steady, looking fixedly at 
the point of the nose, with unseeing gaze, the self-serene, fearless, firm in the vow 
of the Brahmachari, the mind controlled, thinking on Me, Harmonised, let him sit 
aspiring after Me.” 

stages of the " journey ' it is the most potent, if not the only, means of making steady 
progress. 

It is not mere hero-worship, though worship of a hero is transcendent admiration. 
As Carlyle puts it, it is something more ; we admire what we ourselves aspire to attain 
ta The great English thinker, Thomas Carlyle, tells us : — 

” I say great men are still admirable ; I say there is at bottom, nothing else 
admirable ! No nobler feeling than this of admiration for one higher thaii himself 
dwells in the breast of man. It is to this hour, and at all hours, the vivifying influence 
in man^s life. Hero-worship endures for ever while man endures. Boswell venerates 
his Johnson, right truly, even in the eighteenth century. The unbelieving French 
believe in their Voltaire ; and burst out round him into very curious Hero-worship, in 
that last act of his life when they ‘ stifle him under roses. ^ At Paris his carriage is 
the * nucleus of a comet, whose train fills whole streets. * The ladies pluck a hair or 
two from his fur to keep it as a sacred relic. There was nothing highest, beautifullest, 
noblest in all France, that did not feel this man to be higher, beautifuller, nobler 
... It will ever be so. We all love great men ; love, venerate and bow down sub- 
missive before great men : nay can we honestly bow down to anything else ? Ah, does 
not every true man feel that he ia himself made higher by doing reverence to what ia 
really above him ? No noble or more blessed feeling dwells in man's heart. And to 
me it is very cheering to consider that no sceptical logic, or general triviality, insin- 
cerity, and aridity of any time and its influences can destroy this noble inborn loyalty 
and worship that is in man. It is an eternal cornerstone, from which they can begin to 
build themselves up . . . That man in some sense or other, worships heroes ; that we 
all of us reverence and must ever reverence Great Men : this is, to me, the living rock 
amid all rushings-down whatsover.” 

The italics are ours, and they speak for themselves. Even today men and 
women assemble, in thousands, in Trafalgar Square in London to do honour to a statue 
of stone that stands there ! They illuminate the whole neighbourhood ; they place gar- 
lands of flowers on the object of their adoration ! Is it idolatry they practise ? Are 
they idolaters ? No, no, such a thing is simply impossible ; no one can accuse the Eng- 
lish of idolatry ! It is not worshipping the block of stone ; they ask nothing from 
it ; they offer it no food, nor do they pray to it. If you look more closely into their 
* Statue-worship ' you will find it to be the adoration of a something of which the figure 
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Such is the posture for devotion, and material assistance in 
making it firm can be obtained by a contemplation of the serene, 
dispassionate Images of the Jaina Tirthamkaras. 

Thus, the three advantages enumerated above which spring 
from the worship of the Jinas cannot be gainsaid. It is well to 
remember that the realization of the Ideal of Perfection and Bliss 
is possible only when the soul is impressed with its own divine nature, 

in stone is a symbol. It is not the statue of Nelson they assemble to worship, but the 
spirit of the brave man, the fearless sailor who made England what she is today, — the 
acknowledged Queen of the Seas. The English are a nation of sailors : take away their 
sea-power, and they are gone. But for the glorious achievements of the British navy, 
England would have been overrun by Germany today. The English know it, and pour 
forth, spontaneously, almost unconsciously, the wai*mest devotion of their free hearts 
on the one being who saved them from utter ruin in the past. But if Nelson himself 
was able to save England from destruction only once, his inspiration has been her 
salvation not once, not twice, but repeatedly. The great sailor is now dead ; he may 
no longer command the fleet of England in the hour of danger ; he may win no more 
laurels for himself or victories for his country ; but his spirit and influence survive. For 
there is not a sailor lad in the whole of the United Kingdom who does not brighten up 
at the mention of Nelsoti’s name, who does not reverently recognize him as a model of 
greatness for himself, w'ho does not draw pow^erful inspiration from his life. The nation 
that placed the statue of this great man in a conspicuous part of the capital of their 
country knew that they were not merely erecting a statue to the memory of a dead 
man, but lafjiw/ the foundation-stone of their ouen (freahn’ss for generations to come. 

Such is the true significance of ‘ Nel.son-wn)rshi{) ’ which takes place on the 
Trafalgar Day annually. It is not idolatry that we can charge against the English, 
but ideedatry, which, if a fault, is one that has been the source of unparalleled great- 
ncvss to the * culprit '! 

The Jaina form of worship is, similarly, an instance of i dr-ala try, for devotion to 
God in Jainism only means devotion to the attributes of Divinity which the devotee 
wishes to develop in his own soul, and consists in the blending of the fullest measure of 
love and respect for those Great Ones who have evolved out those very attributes to 
perfection in Their own case. The Jainas ask for nothing from their Tirthamkaras ; 
no prayers are ever offered to Them ; nor are They supposed to be granting boons to 
Their devotees. They are not worshipped because worship is pleasing to Them, but 
because it is the source of the greatest good -the attainment of Godly perfection— to 
our own souls . . . The causal connection between the ideal of the .soul and the 
worshipping of those who have already realised it, is to be found in the fact that the 
realisation of an ideal demands one’s whole-hearted attention, and is only possible by 
following in the foot-steps of those who have actually reached the goal. 
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not when its supposed inferiority and helplessness are constantly 
dinned into its ears.* The place which does not lead to the elevation 
of the individual will, but falsely impresses on it the necessity of 
assuming an attitude of a captive and beggar, can, therefore, in no 
sense of the term, be described as the House of God. 

Of the devotion to an unmanifest god it is sufficient to say that 
It is time wasted almost wholly, since the Unmanifest is only an 
abstraction, and as such devoid of existence, except in pure metaphysi- 
cal thought. Hence, the worshippers of the Unmanifest are little 
better than those who personify thunder and lightning and other forces 
of nature as gods and goddesses, and then fall down at their feet in 
adoration. 

The* idea of an image as an aid to meditation stands on the same 
ground as the photograph of one's intended. Both are a means to 
put the soul en rapport with the object of Love, the ideal of spiritual 

* The recitation of holy mayitras and texts at death-bed is also calculated to 
remind the soul of its true nature, so that it might be filled with thoughts of its 
own divinity, and thereby escape the torments of hell and the lower forms of life. 
For if the soul is filled with the ideas of goodness and power even at the last moment 
of its earthly career, it cannot then descend into the regions of pain and suffering, or 
be reborn in unhappy circumstances any more. Accordingly, all religions enjoin the 
reading of holy texts, in some form or other, in the hearing of the departing soul. 
The recitation is at once calculated to divert the attention from bodily suffering and 
grief at the idea of being torn away from all it held dear and near in the physical 
world, in addition to imparting to it the consciousness of its own true and glorious 
Self, the one and the only Bestowerof Moksha, so far as any individual soul is 
concerned. It must, however, be always kept in mind that merit is not in empty 
words, or in the recitation thereof, but solely and .simply in their pur port or import ; 
and it must be evident now that weeping and crying in the presence of the departing 
soul can not only do no good to those whom it is leaving behind, in this Vale of Tears, 
but also actually go to deprive it of the last, and, therefore, the most momentous and 
valuable, opportunity for proper progress in the closing hours of its life on earth. 

The recitation of the Sura Y, S. enjoined on ihe followers of the creed of the 
Crescent also seems to have been intended to assist the departing soul on;the spiritual 
path. The very letters Y and S are suggestive of this purport ; for the numerical 
value of ^ is ten which, as a perfect or whole number, is the symbol of Perfection, 

^ is an abridgement of or Life, whose divinity is the one and the 

only theme to be dwelt upon in the hearing of a departing soul. 
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or domestic felicity and joy. And just as it cannot be said that the 
lover intends to marry the photograph of his intended, though he 
kisses and places it next to his heart, so can it not be said that the 
true worshipper takes the piece of stone to be his God. 

So far as the images of the non-Jaina gods and goddesses are 
concerned, obviously they do not possess sufficient merit to lead to 
the salvation of the soul, since they are mere symbols of the 
various aspects of Life' It is, however, true that the contemplation of 
the different aspects of Life is not without its usefulnesa, since 
meditation is the only means of jnana, which, arising in the soul, 
enables it to turn to the true Divinity. But while it is true that 
meditation on sj^mbolical gods and goddesses may ultimately lead 
to the true form of worship, it is not possible to minimise the value of 
time lost, in a fruitless pursuit, which has ultimately to be given up. 
As a matter of fact, mythology is only calculated to lead into error more 
often than otherwise ; and no soul eager to attain emancipation can 
afford to enter its labyrinthian domain. Besides, superstition seldom 
^ails to implant itself on the worship of mythological gods, and mis- 
understood devotion usually degrades itself into a begging of favours— ‘ 
Lord do this, and Lord do that '—which is as far away from the spirit 
of renunciation as ignorance from Truth. 

As for the element of discord with respect to ritual, what has 
been said about the differences in the form pf devotional worship, 
applies with full force to the differences in all other ceremonies, 
since the true aim of all forms of ceremonial worship is to rouse the 
dormant divinity of the soul 

All rational religions, it may be seen at a glance, have the two 
following points in view, namely, 

(1) the ideal of happiness to be attained, and 

(2) the means to attain it with. 

Now, it is obvious that so far as the attainment of happiness is 
concerned, there are no material differences in the principal religions 
of the world. They all prescribe 

(i) discrimination between the Seif and the not-self, 

(ii) renunciation. 
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(iii) concentration, anr^ 

(iv) devotion 

for the attainment of the great ideal of happiness. The Hindus classify 
these means as the different kinds of Yoga, Karma Yoga, Jnana Yoga. 
Raja Yoga, Bhakti Yoga, and the like; the Muhammadans describe 
them as belief, purification, resignation and devotion ; in other systems 
they are known by other names. We have already discussed them all in 
the previous chapters of this book, from different points of view ; and 
the subject of devotion has also been dealt with in this chapter. 

The facts established and the inferences drawn only point to one 
conclusion, namely, that there are no great differences in respect 
of the means prescribed by the different teachers of humanity from 
time to time, though, owing to misunderstanding and ignorance of 
the real truth, and not a little to our personal and racial prejudices 
also, the gulf has always been widening between the followers of the 
numerous faiths prevailing in the world. 

As regards the first point, in particular, namely, the ideal of hap- 
piness to be attained, it will be seen that most of the religions cf 
the world fall under one or the other of the two classes, the philoso- 
phical and the mystical ; and the difference between them lies in 
the fact that while the former insist on the true understanding of 
the n.?ture of things, in the first instance, the latter lay all the stress 
they can on the element of devotion, leaving knowledge to arise from 
the depth of the soul in the course of concentration. The disadvant- 
age of this latter course is, however, too great to be minimised, 
since, devotion being a kind of emotion, no genuine feeling 
of devotion can arise in the soul so long as it is not clearly 
convinced of its special relationship to the prescribed object 
of adoration and worship. Besides, the ultimate object of devo- 
tion being one's own Self, its being directed towards another, 
especially towards a mythological deity, in the first instance, is 
only a mischievous waste of time. Of the prevailing religions, 
Christianity, Islam and certain sects of the Hindus are all 
mostly devotional in their nature, while Jainism, Vedanta, Buddhism 
and the remaining five schools of Hindu philosophy are or aim 
at being philosophical. We have already dealt with most of these 

43 
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religions, and propose to deal with Islam before closing this chapter. 
The ideal of happiness each lays down for its follower has also been 
subjected to investigation, and has been seen to be nothing short of 
becoming God, which every soul already is in essence. There is no 
creed which does not recognize and preach it directly or indirectly, 
though in the devotional types of religion the teaching is to 
be found with difficulty, and lies buried beneath myth and 
allegory. Even the religions of the philosophical type, with the 
exception of Jainism, are all more or less obscure on the point, as 
has already been seen. Thus, when purged of the elements of vague- 
ness and error which have gathered round the nature of the Ideal, the 
Moksha of Yoga, the * aham Brahman asmi ’ of Vedanta, and the 
Father-like Perfection or the Kingdom of Heaven of Christianity con- 
vey identically the same idea as that set by Jainism before mankind. 
Even amongst Muhammadans, the Sufis and some others believe in 
becoming one with God. Mr. Amir Ali points out (‘ Islam,' p. 15) 

“ A large section of Muslims, especially those inclined to Sufi-ism, believe, how- 
ever, that as the human soul is an emanation from God, the highest joy would consist 
in its fusion with the Universal Soul, whilst the greatest pain would be in a state of 
separation from the Divine Essence.” 

That the same idea underlies the true teaching of the Qur’an 
will be demonstrated presently. 

There remains the question, whether it is possible to attain to 
the highest ideal of happiness ? On this point, it is refreshing to 
note that there is no difference of opinion among the founders of 
the different religions who all declare, with one voice, that one has 
only to try for it to realize it. But while this is so, so far as the 
main conclusion is concerned, there is, nevertheless, a slight misunder- 
standing as regards the various arguments which philosophers have 
advanced, from time to time, in support of their views. The subject 
is divisible into three heads, namely, 

(1) God, 

(2) Nature, and 

(3) souls; 

and covers the whole field of philosophy. In the West the object of 
philosophy has not been fully understood, for which reason people 
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indulge in it as a mere scholarly pastime. Shakespeare makes one 
of his characters say to the physician 

“ If thy physics canst not cure me of such evils as the mind is heir to, 

Then throw thy physic to the dogs, 
ril have none of it/' 

This applies equally well to the philosopher in the West. But 
in the East the sole purpose of philosophy has been to relieve the 
suffering of humanity who are victims to those very evils alluded to 
by Shakespeare. Even in the West certain philosophers, especially 
the Greeks, imitated their brethren of the East, and tried to unravel 
the mystery of being. Some of them visited India and other countries 
and benefited by their learning and wisdom,— a fact which explains 
the remarkable similarity of thought between the Indian and the 
Greek systems, and also accounts for the minor differences existing 
between them. There are always more sides than one of look- 
ing at a thing; and when two persons look at the same thing 
from different points of view, their opinions must differ, until one of 
them is able to make direct observations from both sides. Besides, 
the medium we possess for expressing our ideas is so defective that 
it is impossible to avoid all chances of error. One man may use a 
word to express a certain idea, another may express the same sense by 
a different word, meaning not to differ from the first, and yet a casual 
reader may be puzzled by the variation, and may even find it difficult 
to reconcile the two versions. The confusion becomes most aggravating 
when words having a special significance in one language are trans- 
lated into another having no word to represent them with. 

If we would avoid the confusion of thought which has been a pro- 
lific source of trouble and has frequently led to bloodshed in the past, 
we must make up our minds to reject all but the most rigidly sciei tific 
method of study and investigation. We must avoid the pernicious 
habit of hasty generalization, and reject the deduction which seeks to 
triumph over opposition by the broadest of assumptions and the cheap- 
est presumption. True metaphysics, it will be observed, is wedded 
to science ; it takes its facts directly from nature, and does not allow 
an inference to be drawn till all the arguments for and against 
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a given propoeition are sought out, investigated and duly weighed. 
It will not jump to a conclusion like the one we have had occasion to 
consider in connection with the permanency of the state of mofcsfca— all 
things involved in Time and Space are evanescent, therefore tnoksha, 
too, must be a passing state of existence ! As an argument it betrays 
the conscious advocacy of an indefensible cause ; as a declaration 
of opinion, lack of sober judgment. If the propounders of the argu- 
ment had taken the trouble to study the problem from the standpoint 
of physics, they would have observed that all things involved in Time 
and Space are not necessarily ephemeral ; for all simple substances, 
e.g., atoms of matter, are eternal, although they exist in Space and 
continue in Time. 

Jainism takes its facts direct from nature, and employs the 
further safeguard of nayav^da (the * logic ' of standpoints) to ensure 
the accuracy of its deductions. The result is a Science of Thought of 
unrivalled perfection,^ the like of which has never yet been produced 

* The charge of indefiniteness brought by the opponents of Jainism against the 
many-sidedness of the Jaina Siddhanta rests on hasty judgment, and is easily refuted ; 
for if they had taken the trouble to study the subject before criticising the Jaina view, 
they would have perceived that though vagueness is hostile to precision and certainty 
of thought, it is not the same thing as the many-sidedness of aspects. There can be no 
indefiniteness in a synthesis or summing up of conclusions obtained from different 
standpoints, where the conclusions are definite and clear in themselves ; nor is there 
room for the element of error in a system in which its very root— one-sidedness of out- 
look — is destroyed at the very outset. To illustrate the point, a man, e.,9., a governor, 
may be a master with reference to certain individuals, and a servant, with reference to 
his king ; hence, there is neither error nor indefiniteness in describing him as a master 
from a particular point of view and a servant from another, but it will be a falsehood to 
regard him absolutely either as a master or as a servant. The man who says that the 
governor is a master in relation to certain individuals and a servant with reference to 
his cing certainly knows more, and is in no way less definite, than he who knows him 
only as a master or he who is but aware of him as a servant. It is quite an error to read 
in the piany-sidedness of the Jaina Siddhanta, a device to entangle the unwary opponent 
into an ingeniously elaborated out system of * either— or "s; on the contrary, this very 
many-aidedneas of its naya-vdda is the true secret of its unrivalled perfection. This 
also dtapoaea of the view that naya-vdda implies the attribution of mutually con- 
tradictory attributes to objects and things ; for just as a governor is both a master and 
a servant at one and the same time, so are all things the abode cf seemingly hostile 
qualities, which are irreconcilable only when thought of with reference to the same 
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by any other system, whether oriental or occidental. It is a matter 
of daily experience that a set of rules applicable to a bundle of 
facts established with reference to a certain point of view do not 
hold good indiscriminately, that is, with reference to every other 
standpoint ; yet there is not one non-Jaina philosopher who has not 
fallen into a logical trap by mixing up his standpoints. Suppose we 
say, here is a jar of iron : if we remove its ironness, it will cease to 
exist. The statement is a metaphysical truth, for if the very substance 
of which a thing is made be conceived to be non-existent, it is evident 
that the thing can then have no manner of claim to existence by 
itself. But now suppose further that we generalise upon this one 
instance and apply it to the case of a jar of x. It is conceivable that in 
certain cases the result may be true, but obvious that in certain 
others it must be simply disastrous ; for x might not only stand 
for iron, copper, glass and other substances of which a jar may 
be made, but also for such things as water or butter which it 
might contain, as well as for the name of a person to whom it might 
belong. As no jar containing butter would ever cease to exist by the 
removal of its contents, nor one belonging to a person, by changing 
hands, the result would be a logical calamity resulting from the 
application of a rule especially suited to a particular set of circum- 
stances to one not failing within its scope. It will be observed that 
in common parlance it is as permissible to say a jar of iron as it is 
to say a jar of butter or a bowl of John, though the three state- 


group of facts, that is to say, from the same point of view. Thus the true 
hall-mark of perfection of thought is the many-sided naya-vadat which, in the 
words of a great American thinker (see the Nayakarnika, pp, 24-25), is “competent 
to descend into the utmost minutiae of metaphysics and to settle all the vexed 
questions of abstruse speculation by a positive method. . . to settle at any rate 
the limits of what it is possible to determine by any method which the human 
mmd may be rationally supposed to possess. It promises to reconcile all the con- 
flicting schools, not by inducing any of them necessarily to abandon their favourite 
^standpoints/ but by proving to them that the standpoints of all others are alike 
tenable, or at least, that they are representative of some aspect of truth which under 
some modification needs to be represented, and that the integrity of Truth con- 
sists in this very variety of its aspects, within the rational unity of an all-comprehen- 
sive and ramifying principle." 
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ments are made from different points of view. The first holds true 
from what is known as the dravyarthic nuya, the point of view which 
takes into consideration the nature of the substance of which a thing 
is made, while the other two are true only from what may be called 
the vyavakara, that is the practical standpoint. This is sufficient, to 
show that the inability to distinguish between different points of 
view must eventually lead to confusion. 

It might be urged that confusion such as this seldom occurs in 
philosophy, and that we have needlessly magnified the possibility of 
error. It is true that the instance selected to illustrate our point is 
an easy one, and one hardly likely to be committed by a rational 
being ; but its type has been repeated by all systems of thought 
which have not expressly adopted the principle of nayavdda ; or which 
have deliberately sought to disprove its validity. Such, for instance, 
is the case with the Advaita Vedanta which deliberately chal- 
lenges the Jaina method, and which is, consequently, plunged into 
the quagmire of confusion, resulting from the mixing up of what is 
known as the parydydrtkic nay a (the standpoint of ‘ accident,' or form) 
with the dravyarthic (the point of view of substance). The distinction 
between these two standpoints may be brought out clearly by the 
instance of water which is gaseous matter in its essence, that is from 
the dravyarthic point of view, but a non-gaseous liquid in appearance or 
form (the pnryaydrthic side of the question). Similarly, the individual 
soul is a pure divinity in so far as its essential nature is concerned, as 
has been established in these pages, but from the pary ay drthic point of 
view it is only an impure ego, involved in the cycle of transmigration. 
But this view is not open to Advaitism, which fights shy of nayavdda; 
and the result is that the Advaitists have had no other alternative but 
to deny the very existence of the soul, calling all else but one solitary 
principle, or abstraction, an illusion pure and simple ! It is evident 
what an amount of ridicule one would draw on oneself should one 
persist in describing water as an illusion ; but the mistake of Advait- 
ism is exactly of the same type and form. 

Buddhism, too, has fallen a victim to its antagonism to nayavdda; 
for it has only laid hold of the principle of change, and shut itself 
out from all other points of view. Its notion of mVvdna, consequently. 
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is a conception of extinction, out and out which is clearly opposed to 
the nature of the soul from the dravyarthicii^mt of view, that is, as a 
substance. 

Coming to modem times, the metaphysicians of the materialistic 
school have also fallen into error like the Buddhists. They draw 
their inferences about the nature of the soul from the fact that our 
consciousness is liable to be affected by musk, coffee and other like 
material things ; but refuse to study its nature any further. Their 
observation is thus confined to the paryayarthic 'point of view, and con- 
sequently does not prove the existence of the soul as a self-subsisting 
reality. It is not that their observation is faulty, for the soul is 
actually affected by matter in the condition of bondage ; but it is 
their metaphysical deduction which is to be rejected as a one-sided, 
and therefore necessarily inaccurate, conclusion. The truth is that 
from the dravyarthic point of view, that is, considered as a thing in 
itself, the soul is a substance independent of matter ; but from the 
parydydrthic side of the problem, no unredeemed soul— and it is only 
an unredeemed soul that is open to be experimented with— can ever 
be found to be free from the companionship of matter. Hence the 
error of the materialist. 

Jainism warns us not only against inexhaustive research, but 
also against befng misled by the one-sided observations and statements 
of others. Itself a master of the Science of Thought, it knows the 
shortcomings of language— how it is incapable of expressing the results 
of investigation from different points of view at one and the 
same time, and how misleading its expression becomes unless atten 
tion be constantly directed to the particular standpoint from which 
a statement proceeds. To guard against this huge possibility of error. 
Jainism sug '^ests the simple device of mentally placing the word syat 
(lit., somehow, hence, from a particular point of view, or in a certain 
sense) before every statement. This would at once enable one to 
perceive that the statement is made from a particular point of view 
and holds good only so far as that standpoint is concerned. The mind 
would then be directed on the right lines of enquiry and the ascertain- 
ment of truth speedily attained. 
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As Jainism points out, perhaps no other cause of error in meta> 
physics is quite so fruitful as the failure to realize that all seemingly 
contradictory statements are not necessarily hostile. For instance, 
when it is said that the world is nitya-anitya (permanent-imperma- 
nent), the bewilderment of the untrained mind is great, and it is apt 
to reject the statement as a piece of buffoonery, if not the outcome 
of an unsound brain. Nevertheless, true metaphysics can only de- 
scribe the world Bs.nitya-anitya, for it is nitya (permanent or eternal) 
in so far as the substances of which it is composed are eternal and 
indestructible, and certainly it is also constituted by things that are 
seen one day and gone the next. In a word, the world is unperish- 
ing and eternal in so far as the substances composing it are concerned, 
but perishing and non-eternal with regard to the forms which those 
very substances put on from time to time. This simple truth, when 
put into the form of the pilule formulas which metaphysicians 
delight to employ, is apt to cause a great deal of confusion, and has 
to be guarded against, by means of certain well-defined safeguards, 
that aim at ensuring the consistency of subtle abstract thought. The 
Jaina doctrine of the Syadvada is a system of scientific safeguards that 
aim at maintaining the proper consistency in metaphysical thought. 
It proceeds by examining the theory of contradiction, and points out 
that contradictory speech is resolvable, ultimately, into seven forms 
as follows 

(1) affirmance (of a proposition), 

(2) denial (of the proposition), 

(3) simultaneous affirmance and denial, 

(4) affirmance -f- denial, 

(6) affirmance -f* indescribability, 

(6) denial indescribability, 

(7) affirmance -H denial + indescribability. 

The above are all the possible forms of contradiction that can 
occur in thought. They may be contradictory in reference to one 
another, or in regard to their own contents, as is the case with the 
compound forms, especially the seventh. It will be noticed that 
the first three of these forms are simple judgments or predica- 
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tions, and the remaining four, their compounds or combinations, com- 
bining them in different groups. 

The first three of these combinations are also the three posstbki 
modes of predication in human speech. For when talking, we only 
talk about some object or thing, and in talking about an object or 
thing, we either affirm something about it or deny something with 
reference to it, or say that it is indescribable altogether, which means 
that it presents, at one and the same time, the two contradictory aspects 
of existence and non-existence, which makes it impossible absolutely 
either to affirm or deny its being. To illustrate, the world is un- 
perishing and eternal with reference to its substances ; it is perishing 
and non-etemal with regard to the forms that are seen one day and 
gone the next ; and it is indescribable when thought of with reference 
to its dual constituents, namely, substance and form both. For when 
we think of both substance and form at the same time the world pre- 
sents to the view both be^^^shability as well as imperishability at 
once, and as there is no word in our languages except indescribability 
that can represent the existence-non-existence idea that arises up- 
permost in the mind at the time, we must say that it is indescrib^ 
able. These three— affirmance, denial and indescribability— are, then, 
the three simple forms of predication in human speech. Their com- 
binations give rise to four other forms which have been enumerated at 
numbers 4 to 7 in the list given above. 

It may be pointed out that the distinction between simultaneous 
affirmance and denial and in what has been put down as affirmance + 
denial is rather important ; for in the former the view is held simul- 
taneously from both the standpoints (e.p., with reference to substance 
and form in the example of the world), while in the latter there is 
a simple summing up only of the results obtained by viewing things 
successively from the two points of view. 

A true metaphysician must warn himself against falling into 
error by the mere appearance of contradiction in form ; for, as is 
evident from the example of the world, not all contradictions are 
real. In order to constitute a real contradiction, the affirmance and 
denial will both have to proceed from the saihe standpoint. For 
instance, of the statements ** A is dead and **A is not dead,’* when 
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they proceed from the same standpoint one at least is bound to be 
falsei inasmuch as it cannot be that A is both alive and dead, when 
the question of his death is considered from the one and the same 
point of view. But when taken from different standpoints there 
is no necessary contradiction involved in them ; for A may be dead 
as A, and yet alive in so far as he is a soul, which is eternal and, 
therefore, above birth and death both. For this reason the student 
of metaphysics in Jainism is advised, as already noticed, to mentally 
insert the word syM (literally, in some way) before every state- 
ment of fact that he comes across, to warn him that it has been 
made from one particular point of view, which he should engage 
himself to ascertain. In this way he is not likely to be frightened 
by the contradictions he might encounter in the course of his study, 
and will not be baffled by them. Hence, where an untrained 
novice is likely to lose his head in dumb-founding bewilderment 
produced by such seemingly irreconcilable statements as “ the world 
is nitya-anitya,*' and to spurn or turn away from truth, the master 
of the syadvada is sure to acquire the true insight into the nature 
of things, and ultimately also mastery over the empire of nature, inas- 
much as knowledge is power whereby men have subdued and are now 
subduing nature ! 

We may now revert from this necessary digression, and take up 
the three subjects, namely, God, Nature and Soul, with reference to 
which we proposed to study the differences amongst the principal 

religions of the world. 

Of these the idea of 

God 

which, as we saw in the third chapter, has been understood in a 
variety of senses by mankind, is the first to claim our attention. 
The clear idea of God is naturally that of Jainism, which signifies 
the Supreme Status of the Liberated Soul. 

The insistence on the number twenty-four as that of the most 
Glorious Souls, is due to the fact that these Great Ones became 
Teachers of humanity before the attainment of Nirvana, while the 
rest of the Liberated' Souls only applied themselves to attain Their 
own salvation, although they also taught others to some extent. 
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We have seen that the teaching of Christianity, Buddhism and 
Zomastnanism recognises these twenty-four Gods. The Hindu 
Scriptures also acknowledge some of the Holy Ones, and the first 
Tirthamkara is even mentioned by name in the Bhagavata Purana 
and other works. Islam alone of the other more important creeds 
can' be said to be silent about them, but the use of the plural form of 
the 1st person for Godhead can only indicate one of the two thingSr 
either that the word *we' is employed with reference to a number of 
Gods, or in the sense in which it is used by eartlily Kings, that is. as 
a mark of personal greatness. But except the word of the ignorant 
theologian of modern times, there is no authority for the latter inter- 
pretation, for the Qur’an is altogether silent on the point ; and the 
former is supported by good reason and philosophy. It follows, there- 
fore, that the former is the true interpretation. 

We thus find that A1 Qur’an also contains the same teaching as 
to the nature of Godhead as is to be found elsewhere. But for this 
Muhammad would never have said, “ Man know thyself, nor ‘ God,’ 
“ I am nearer to you than your jugular vein.” 

As for the remaining ideas of God, we have had occasion to 
point out that the notion of the Absolute is quite untenable philoso- 
phically. It has, however, largely entered into modern thought, and 
some sects lay stress on positing it by itself, describing it as the 
Unmanifested. The views of the Vedanta and the Sankhya schools on 
this point have already been discussed in the earlier chapters of this 
book, but the fact that Muslim theology has taken the same view, 
will become clear on a perusal of the following abridged passage from 
the ‘ Philosophy of Islam 

“ In the beginning was God just as He now is— without any addition or participa- 
tion .... There is no addition to or subtraction from the Divine Essence — It is the 
same. In the first stage Unity is real and diversity is relational .... It is a stage 
where imagination cannot be exercised. He is beyond all knowledge. In this stage the 
essence had overwhelmed the attributes. He was as it were engaged in Himself. Then 
there is the awakening of His love for Himself. He wanted to see Himself. * 1 was a 
hidden treasure/ in a Hadis it is said, * and loved to be known, and created the world 
to be known. * There is the awakening to His attributes. In the second stage (Wahdat), 
four relations are found, Vajud (essence), Hm (knowledge of self). Nor (Light, i.e., 
dawning of the essence in the knowledge,— the Ego), and Shahud (observation of self). 
He becomes conscious—* I am that I am.' " 
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It is needless to comment upon the impurity of the notion of the 
Unmanifest Absolute, since it is a pure abstraction like fluidity, or 
republic. 

The conception of God as I^vara, ' the Word,' and the like, is 
the next to demand our attention. But we have fully shown in the 
ninth and the tenth chapters that in actual life there is nothing to 
correspond to these conceptions which are pure personifications. 

There remains the idea of God as a creator to be dealt with. 
On this point, also, it has been shown that the creation of the uni- 
verse, of individual souls and of their bodies cannot be truthfully 
ascribed to any one. The God who creates all things, including evil, 
cannot possibly claim our reverence. Jainism, Vai^e^ika, Nyaya, 
Sankhya, Vedanta and the school of thought known as the Purva 
Mimamsa are at one in refusing to offer homage to any one who 
creates unhappy beings and then claims devotion from them. The 
freedom of Jaina thought appears at its best in the following argu- 
ment (see ‘An Introduction to Jainism,' by N. Rangaji, p. 61):— 

“ Why should I call you my God ? Is it your entrance into this world accompa- 
nied by all the splendour of Indras and more, that entitles you to my homage 7 Is it 
your power to work through the sky ? Do then the two classes of immunity from 
physical pain, etc. , constitute your claim to our reverence ? Are you then our God 
•by being the founder of a religion ? 

In this way a question is put about each and every attribute, till 
the list is exhausted, and the philosopher concludes that in a world, 
which is governed by the law of ^arma, pr cause and effect, a creative 
<iivinity who declines to violate and is powerless to suspend that law, 
for the sake of his devotee, cannot be entitled to our reverence on 
any ground. Jainism also declines to believe that Divinity is the 
source of all actions, because that leads to an absurdity in relation to 
the doctrine of punishment. To say that a thief commits theft, be- 
cause he was so moved by the will of a God, and, at the same time, to 
hold that that God will punish him for the theft, cannot be considered 
just by any means. The ^harya returns to the charge with the 
argument that if a god i^ entitled to take credit for sending the rains, 
for producing milk in the mother's breast, and for tempering the 
winds to the shorn lamb, he must be censured for creating famines. 
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for bringing on plagues, for causing devastation by earthquake, and 
the like. That there is considerable force in these ‘ daring specula- 
tions* has always been admitted by all rational theologians. The 
Sankhyas, the Mimamsakas and the Jainar> have not been satisfied 
with the argument in support of the notion of an anthropomorphic 
Creator, demanding worship by virtue of his position as such. Why 
did he create at all ? Obviously, a god who is desireless (and the 
true Godhead must be so, in consequence of His high position ) can- 
not be credited with a desire to create anything. Nor can it'be 
granted that he has some aim of his to be served by his creatures, 
since he must be self-sufficient. If he is benevolent and has created 
the world out of his grace, he would not have created misery as well 
as felicity. If the creation be regarded as a mere play of his will, 
the supposition renders him childish. If it be said that he creates 
merely as an agent, according to the karmaa of souls, that makes him 
dependent upon others for his activity. And so far the teleologi- 
cal argument from variety in the world is concerned, it is obviously 
caused by the variety of karmaa, which are the actions of the soul. 
“The soul is therefore the cause of everything through its own 
actions. The soul is its own God '* ( ‘ An Introduction to Jainism,* 
p. 88). Similarly, the philosopher asks about dissolution : Why 
should a god destroy that which he had created ? If it is to stop 
the evil-doing of the wicked, why did he create the evil-doer at all ? 
Again, why not destroy the wicked alone ? Why destroy the good 
as well as the wicked both ? 

It is thus clear that not only is the idea of a beneficent creator 
a self -contradictory concept, but that in no sense can such a creator 
be considered entitled to our devotion or respect. The Jainas, there- 
fore, do not offer worship to the Siddhatmana on any other ground 
than that of Omniscience. As a guru is entitled to reverence from his 
disciple, so are the Holy Tirthamkaraa entitled to worship on account 
of having shown the marga (the path of liberation) ; and as of 
all kinds of teachers in the world They alone attained to perfection. 
They alone are entitled to the fullest measure of our reverence. A 
necessary corollary from this is that when the disciple becomes perfect 
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himself he ceases to worship the Holy Ones. This is actually the 
teachiner of the great Tirthamkaras Themselves. 

Jainism does not recognize the claim of any god or goddess, nor 
even of the great Tirthamkaras, to be worshipped on the ground of 
fear, or for obtaining boons from them. The Teacher (guru) alone is 
entitled to worship, and the true Teacher is he who imparts perfect 
knowledge in plain language, not he who has not sufficient knowledge 
himself, nor he who mystifies us with myths and legends. As re- 
gards the granting of boons, it is obvious that the soul is itself 
immortal, and possesses the capacity for perfect knowledge and bliss. 
Hence, no one can grant to it anything worth having, from outside. 
Neither can any external agency destroy the force of its karmas, called 
destiny in Islam, It follows that worshipping an outside agency for 
the things which are already ours and which cannot be had from the 
outside, is only calculated to lead to greater trouble, inasmuch as all 
expectations of help from without only go to make the will nega- 
tive. The true God to worship and praise, therefore, is the individual 
soul itself, whose ‘ omnipotence ' is kept back only so long as one insists 
on insulting it by regarding it as helpless, and by applying to wrong 
sources for its help. Besides one's own Self, only those who have set 
the example of self-evolution and attained perfection and everlasting 
joy, and whom we must follow if we would free ourselves from the 
cycle of births and deaths, are alone entitled to respect and reverence 
from us. Just as he who would become a lawyer cannot derive any 
benefit from the worship of mythical heroes and saints, so cannot 
the soul desirous of attaining nirvana be benefited by any but the 
Soul that has attained to liberation. A lawyer alone can help us in 
the study of law ; similarly, it is only a Liberated Soul that can be 
of help to us in the attainment of perfection and bliss. 

We now pass on to a consideration of 

Nature, 

that is to say, of the universe, which, as scientists maintain, does 
not require the interference of an outside agency. Science undoub- 
tedly is right to the extent that there is no creator of the world, 
and that the universe, as a whole, discloses no teleological design in 
its evolution. But it is unable to explain the nature of the soul 
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which has only baffled it hitherto. Failing to understand the true 
sense of the teachings of the real Teachers of our race, it has un- 
hesitatingly declared religion to be irrational and unscientific. And, 
since metaphysics only endeavours to ascertain the final causes of the 
word-process, and since its conclusions invariably agree with those 
of religion, wherever and whenever they are pushed to the final issue, 
it, too, has been dubbed unscientific indiscriminately. As a matter 
of fact, consistency of thought without which no department of 
knowledge can be perfect, however much it might be based on the 
observation of facts in nature— it is not the facts of observation 
themselves which constitute science, but their rational classification, 
and the ascertainment of their causes - is unthinkable without the 
aid of true metaphysics or philosophy. Hence, philosophy, which 
totally rejects the element of chance and its companion, arbitrariness, 
and which recognises only the sequence of Cause and Effect in its 
all-embracing sphere of activity, is the science of all sciences known 
to man. 

The absence of the knowledge of the soul in the West became 
the starting point of the development and growth of a system of 
thought which soon managed to shake itself free from religious 
domination of every description whatsoever, and which, in conse- 
quence of the extraordinary abilities and forcible eloquence of some 
of the leading scientists, who took up its cause, evolved out, towards 
the end of the last century, into what has been termed Scientific 
Agnosticism. Carried away by the brilliancy of their rei^earches 
in the realm of what must be described as dead matter, and 
encouraged by the semblance of worldly prosperity which their dis- 
coveries and inventions brought about, these scientific giants pushed 
on with their enquiries, and discovered newer and newer secrets of 
nature, till, emboldened by their successes, they invaded the domain 
of Religion, forgetting that in that territory all those whose equip- 
ment for study consisted solely of the spectrum, the microscope, the 
knife and measures and weights were not, by any means, welcomed 
as guests by mother Nature, and that the only persons who could 
successfully hope to explore that region were those who had 
been initiated into the mysteries of the soul or spirit, that is Life. 
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Enormous is the debt of gratitude the world, and particularly the so- 
called civilized world, owes these indefatigable workers for their 
discoveries of electricity and the like, but equally great is the 
mischief which their opinions on the subjects connected with religion 
have done. But thanks to the growth of the New Thought move- 
ment, already a great deal of the lost ground has been wrenched back 
for Religion from the clutches of Pyrrhonism ; and men who had 
come to look upon life as the result of a mere juxtaposition of atoms 
of dead matter have begun once more to look upon it as a thing which 
continues to exist after the dissolution of the body in death. 

In dealing with such subjects as Soul, Spirit and Time, it is not 
to be expected that the conclusions of religious philosophy would 
always find material corroboration from the researches of the modern 
scientific world. As a matter of fact, science is yet in its infancy, 
and still thinking of manufacturing life and consciousness from its 
lifeless matter and unconscious force. 

Science would take a living animal and say that its carcass, 
when placed at a certain height, is capable of doing so many foot- 
pounds of work, but would not worry itself about the work it is 
capable of doing as a living being. It feels baffled in the presence 
of life, and, therefore, prudently confines its operations to the cal- 
culation of foot-pounds of work which it can extract out of carcasses. 
And, since its system of energetics only professes to deal with the 
actual and potential motion of lifeless bodies, it is not surprising that 
its conception of energy should altogether leave out of account the 
innumerable virtues of the soul. 

Full of admiration and alarm as religion is for the wonderful 
vigour and daring of this strange child of its own declining years, it 
cannot be expected to lend its assent to its surmises about the pro- 
duction of life and consciousness from the motion of dead, unconscious 
matter, or about the end of existence being nothing more cheerful 
than the ‘ peaceful repose ’ underground. 

Not a little of the confusion of thought which prevails in our 
midst today, is, however, due to the fact that Theology makes its 
man-like creator poke his nose everywhere, in and out of season ; and 
no one can wonder if men are led to prefer a raatter-and-force world 
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to its being a product, ex nihilo, at the command of a self-contradio* 
tory creator. Jainism shows that nothing alone comes out of nothing, 
and furnishes a complete explanation of the phenomenal world. The 
cause of the differences of opinion between the philosophical and 
the mystical schools of religion, on this point, is to be found in the 
personification of the different functions of the soul as I^vara or the 
Word. When theology lost sight of the fact of personification, and 
accepted the product of human imagination as an actual being, a 
creator was at once ushered into the world, to be the harbinger of 
atheism in his turn. The tendency to a monistic conception of the 
world reached its culmination in denying existence to everything else, 
and leaving this man-made creator in the sole possession of the field. 
Hence, matter had to be created out of nothing to enable this pet of 
theology to exercise his creative function. The moment theologry would 
come round to acknowledge the nature of the personifications which 
different orders ofmystics have set up for themselves, that very moment 
would mark the termination of differences among the different creeds, 
and, in all probability, between science and religion as well. 

The cause of the theological error in maintaining the world to 
have been created from nothing might also be found to lie in the 
nature of matter with special reference to the phenomenon of dream- 
ing. Since the material of the dream-world seems to come from 
nowhere, and since the dreamer's mind is not conscious of its pre- 
sence in the waking state, an inexact philosophy might come to the 
conclusion that it is created from nought. Arrived at a conclusion 
so highly satisfactory to mystical thought, it is but natural that 
theology should have jumped to the further conclusion that the world 
was also formed of a matter which rushed into being from nought, at 
the creative fiat of its Causa Causans of things. The absuhiity of 
the argument, however, is apparent to any one who knows the nature 
of the mechanism of dreams as explained in an earlier chapter. 
Besides, if a dreamer could be credited with creative function, every 
soul would have the power to create matter from nothing, which, 
however, is not the position of the theologian. Thus, the statement 
that the material of the world was created from nothing is not 
acceptable to common sense by any means. 

44 
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We may now pass on to a consideration of the nature of differ- 
ences about the 

Soul. 

It is generally accepted by religion that there is an immortal 
essence behind every form of life which is the centre and source 
of the activities of living beings. We have fully examined the nature 
of this immortal essence already in the earlier chapters of this book, 
and, therefore, need only concern ourselves here with the ques- 
tion, what is meant by it in the different schools of religious philo- 
sophy. 

The reader is already familiar with the Advaitist's view accord- 
ing to which the one Brahman is the only reality and all else an 
illusion ; but Sankhya defines the soul as an ‘ Absolute, all-pervading, 
unlimited, immaterial, quality-Iess intelligence, free by nature, and 
a spectator.' By the use of the term immaterial Kapiladoes not 
mean that the soul is devoid of substantiveness altogether, but only 
that it is not a product of matter. Nyaya considers the soul to be 
the ruler of the senses and body, and an all-pervading, active agent. 

Other systems of Hindu philosophy give more or less the same 
definition of the soul, and consider its nature to be ‘ immaterial, ' 
blissful, eternal, unmanifest, without members, without modifica- 
tions, and intelligent. 

In Islam the soul is regarded as an emanation from its god, and 
.is said to exist for ever ('Islam' by Amir Ali, p. 12). The Prophet 
himself was asked to explain the nature of the soul, and he declared : 
*Ruh' (spirit or soul) is by the command of God (‘ The Philosophy of 
Islam,' by Khaja Khan, p. 14). 

So far as the evangelists are concerned, they did not define the 
soul in philosophical terms ; but they distinctly recognized that it 
could attain the perfection of Gods. 

Moses taught: " And the Liord God formed man of the dust of 
the ground, and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life ; and man 
became a living soul."— (Genesis ii. 7.) 
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In Zoroastrianism the soul is said to be a spiritual entity which 
passes after death into the place of reward, or punishment, according 
to the deeds performed in this world. 

According to one of the sects of Muslim mystics the soul is the 
reflection of God. Mr. Khaja Khan points out (The Philosophy of 
Islam, p. 9) 

“ The Shahudians consider that the alam (world) is a reflection of God. A man 
enters a glass-house and sees himself reflected in a hundred directiong. These reflec- 
tions virtually depend on the man and have no existence of their own. The attributes 
and the ego (Aniyat) of man are thus the reflection of the attributes and essence of 
God. The alam (the world) is the rupee of the juggler, which in reality ia a piece of 
pottery (a nothing) ; but by the skill of the juggler shows itself like the silver of 
the rupee. Thus everything is ‘ with him.' ** 

These views have all been subjected to a searching eriticum 
already in the earlier pages of this book, and need not be dwelt upon 
here any further. We shall accordingly pass on to a consideration of 
the further question : whether all living beings be endowed with a 
soul ? 

Now, so far as the higher animals are concerned it is obvious 
that there is a difference in respect of the degree of intelleetualism, 
but not of kind, between them and man. If any one doubt this, 
let him call his dog to himself, and find out which part of the animal 
understood his command, whether the matter of the physical body, or 
the thinking principle within ? That will convince him that the 
consciousness of the animal is of the same type as his own, although 
in his case it is manifesting itself through fewer limitations, while 
in the dog it is very much cramped and restricted in its activity. 
The experiments made on animals by trainers and others conclusively 
prove the presence of the Thinker* in their bodies. Surely the doing 
of simple addition and the expression of such thoughts as * I am 
tired ’* and the like are sufficient proof of the presence of intelligence t 

•See the article entitled ‘Educated Horses at Elberfeld ” in ‘The Field,’ 
dated April 19, 1918, vol. cxxi. No. 3147. See also in this connection peBes 17*- 174 
of E. M. Smith’s ‘ Investigation of Mind in Animals. ’ 

t Ancient Scriptures record many instances of animals comprehending human 
speech, and the Jaina Tirthamkaraa are said to have put some of them on the road 
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in the animals. Even if these accounts be not true, there are 
innumerable other indications of inborn sagacity in them. The 
plants are very little removed from the lowest grades of animals, 
so that there is hardly any perceptible difference between the highest 
strata of the vegetable and the lowest ones of the animal kingdom. 
Even in the mineral kingdom death is not unknown, which 
means that metals are also endowed ‘with life. This is amply 
borne out by the experiments conducted by the great Indian 
Scientist, Prof. Sir J. C. Bose of Bengal. The fact is that there 
is no life without consciousness, and no consciousness without 
life. Hence, wherever there is life there is consciousness, whether 
it be fully manifested or not. Now, because the thinker or soul is 
nothing other than the conscious essence, it further follows that 
wherever there is life there is soul 1 
We now come to 

Transmigration 

which, as has been already shown, is a truth of philosophy. So far as 
its recognition by the generality of mankind is concerned, undoubted- 
ly all the ancient religions of the world were based on it. The con- 
flict of opinion among the followers of the different creeds about its 
truth only arose, when the basic principles of religion had become 
buried under the cobwebs of superstition and the dogmas of a vague 
and mystic theology The worship of personified gods has, no 
doubt, been responsible, in a great measure, for the error of modem 
theology. The transference of the function of determining the conse- 
quences of individual actions from the ‘ fruit-bearing ^ property of karma 
to an imaginary godhead could not but end in positing a ruler divine 
on the one hand, and in robbing the individual deeds of their karmic 
force, on the other, with the result that trarismigration had to give 
place to this man-made creator, wherever the absence of philosophical 
illumination gave him a chance of establishing himself. 

to redcm ption. All these accounts have hitherto been treated by modem thinkers as 
human inventions seeking additional glory for religion, but truth has now, at last, 
begun to assert itself, and to show that animals can at least understand, and at times 
also make themselves understood by man. 
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It must, however, be said in defence of the founders of the two 
non-Indian religions, whose followers now deny the doctrine of trans- 
migration, that they themselves never denied its truth. The doctrine 
is there, sure enough, in their teachings, only it is not directly preached. 
Their less enlightened followers have, however, taken that which 
is not openly preached in their Scriptures as frivolous and false. It is 
a dangerous and highly mischievous rule of interpretation to read 
silence into contradiction. Not only have their venerable leaders 
not denied the truth of the doctrine of re-incarnation, but there is, 
on the contrary, much in their sayings to show that they were well 
aware of it, and taught it in disguise. Why they did not preach it 
openly, might be due to two causes in the main. In the first place, they 
dared not openly say anything to excite the fury of the mobs, and, 
secondly, they did not profess to deal with religion exhaustively. That 
the authors of the Christian creed accepted the doctrine of transmit 
gration has been sufficiently demonstrated in the earlier parts of this 
book, and is further supported by such texts as the following : — 

** Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit [i.e., shall be bom as kings and 
rulers of men in their next incarnation on] the earth.'' — (Matt. v. 6.) 

Even the doctrines of Asrava (influx of matter into the soul) and 
handha (bondage) are to be found in the Bible and the early Chris* 
tian teachings, as will be evident from the following quotations 
Aarava : 

(1) ** Save me, 0 God ; for the waters are come in unto my soul. I sink in deep 
mire, where there ia no standing; where the floods overflow me. " —(Psalm Ixix. 1 
and 2.) 

(2) '* And there shall in no wise enter into it (the Pure Perfect Spirit] anything 
that defileth, neither whatsoever worketh abomination, or maketh a lie. . . (Reve- 
latkma xxi. 27 ) 

Bandha {bondage )* : 

(1) ** For bound in this earthly body we apprehend the objects of sense by means 
of the body." —(Ante Nicene Ch, lib. vol. xii, 224.) 

* Of. "lam bowed down with many iron bands, that I cannot lift up mine bead by 
reason of my sins, neither have I any recite : for 1 have provoked thy wrath, and done 

that which is evil before thee : I did not thy will, neither kept I thy commsndments : 
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2. ** And He to whom you pray is nearer to you than the neck of your camel. 

Sayings of Muhammad. ’) 

8. ** God hath not created anything better than Reason, or anything more per> 
feci, or more beautiful than Reason ; the benefits which God giveth are on its account, 
and understanding is by it, and God’s wrath is caused by it, and by it are rewards 
and punishments.” — (* Sayings of Muhammad.’) 

People were not worthy to be told that He who is nearer than 
the earners neck and the vital vein in one’s body is none other than 
the Self, and so the highest truth was not imparted to them in plain, 
undisguised language. 

This, we fancy, was the main consideration which led Muham- 
mad to preserve silence on some of the most important problems of 

religion. 

However, the error which the followers of Islam have fallen into 
is one which nullifies the little good that may be found in their inter- 
pretation of their faith. If we start with a belief in the eternal and 
unbridgeable duality between God and man, thus investing the latter 
with all conceivable kinds of negative powers and qualities, the whole 
fUth becomes self-contradictory ; for belief, being the builder of 
character, can only build according to what is believed, never in oppo- 
sition to it. Hence, if the belief in the irremediable, ineradicable 
inferiority of the soul be deeply rooted in the mind, it is not possible 
for it to attain to higher spiritual unfoldment. 

It is our wrong interpretation of scriptures which leads us into 
conflicting and mutually contradictory dogmas, and causes us to 
adhere to them with the full force of stupid bigotry that never fails to 
attend on prejudice. We thus not only become the causes of our own 
undoing, but also richly deserve the scathing’condemnation of all 
unbiased minds, of which Schopenhauer’s opinion of the Qur’an 
furnishes a fairly good instance. Says the great Philosopher 

” Consider, for example, the Koran. This wretched book was sufficient to 
found a raUgion of the world, to satisfy the metaphysical need of innumerable millions 
of men for twelve hundred years, to become the foundation of their morality, and 
of no small contempt for death, and also to inspire them to bloody wars and most 
extended conquests. We find in it the saddest and the poorest form of theism. Much 
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may be loat through the translation ; but 1 have not been able to discover one iiofcle 
valuable thought in it”* 

If our Muhammadan brethren would escape criticism like that 
of Schopenhauer, they must endeavour to put a more sensible inter- 
pretation on their tenets than they have done hitherto, for in the 
modem days of advancing intellectual ism it is the force of reason 
which commands respect, not that of tlje sword of jehad. 

There is a great deal of truth in what Schopenhauer says about 
the Qur’an, but we are sure that that great book is not without its 
special merit. After a weary and tiresome plodding through its 
pages, which, for the most part, contain variants of the earlier tradi- 
tions t of the Sabians, the Persians, the Egyptians, the Jews and 
others, the patient reader must acknowledge that the cardinal 
doctrine of the Qur’an is the great principle of absolute resignation to 
one’s destiny. Most of us would regard a doctrine like this as 
fatalism pure and simple, but if we would reflect a little, we should see 
our error at once. Fatalism is essentially passive, and, for that reason, 
but another name for laziness, but religious life demands an active 
attitude of the soul, and would mean stagnation without it. Here 
we find the Bhagavad Gita- explaining the situation admirably 

“ Thy business is with the action only, never with its fruits ; so let not the fruit 
of action be thy motive, nor be thou to inaction attached. 

“ Perform action, dwelling in union with the Divine, renouncing attachmenta, 
and balanced evenly in success and failure : equilibrium is called yoga. 

“ Man musing on the objects of sense, conceiveth an attachment to these ; from 
attachment ariseth desire ; from de.sire anger cometh forth. 

“ From anger proceedeth delusion ; from delusion confused memory ; from 
confused memory the destruction of reason, from destruction of reasoi\ he perisheth 

“ There is no pure reason for the non-harraonised, nor for the non- harmonised is 
there concentration : for him without concentration there is no peace, and for the un- 
peaceful, how can there be happiness ? 

“ Whoso forsaketh all desires and goeth onwards free from yearnings, seHleas 
and without egoism— he goeth to peace. 

♦See ” The World as Will and Idea,” Vol. II. pp. 3161-362. 

t See ' The Sources of The Qur'an,' by Dr. Tisdall. 
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''This is the eternal atate, having: attained thereto none ia bewildered. Who 
even at the death hour is established therein, he goeth to the nirvana of the 
eternal.***— i>{«co«rse II, 

Tht main thing is to cultivate the habit of equanimity which 
prevents new kaYmic bonds from being forged even though lisrava 
of matter still continue. The man who is resigned to his fate, who 
keeps his mind evenly balanced both in prosperity and adversity, who 
calmly and dispassionately employs himself exclusively in the per- 
formance of right action-such a man alone is said to practise resigna- 
tion, none else. 

Fatalism is altogether out of place here, for while fatalism pro- 
ceeds on the supposition of an inexorable fate, resignation is practised 
only to take the shaping of one’s destiny in one’s own hand. 

Active resignation, thus, is as different from physical laziness as 
is a living being from a corpse. It is this principle of resignation 
which is the pearl of great price in the Qur^an. 

To any one who will critically look into the Qur’an, it will be 
obvious that so far as religion proper is concerned there are three 
renuu*kable features of that book, namely, 

(1) variants of the myths ^nd traditions of the Jewish and 
certain other forms of faith, interspersed here and there with the 
folk-lore of the Arabs themselves ; 

(2) a total absence of all reference to the scriptures, traditions 
and myths of other countries, such as India, China, and the like ; and 

(3) a paramount teaching as to the great merit of the principle 
of resignation to one’s destiny. 

Of these, the first tends to show that the traditions and myths 
are not to be taken as having an historical basis ; the second points 
to one of two things, that is, either Muhammad was ignorant of 
those scriptures, or that they did not need correction and reform in 
his opinion ; and the third is but the practising of renunciation under 
a different name. 

As for the place of the Qur’an amongst the scriptures of the 
world, Non-Muslim writers, very naturally, were not expected to write 
much in favour of the book ; but much of their criticism only goes 
to show that they possess no true insight into the nature of religion. 
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The main defects pointed out in the great book by European writers 
may be classified under the following heads 

(1) its errors, such as the denial of the death of Jesus on the 
cross, and the description of Isaac as the brother of Jacob, whereas, 
according to the Bible, Isaac was the father of Jacob (cf. Sura Hud 
with Genesis, xxv. 19—26) ; 

(2) its childish fables ; 

(3) its false geography ; 

(4) its dishonouring representations, in some respects, of its god ; 

(5) its fatalism ; 

(6) its religious intolerance ; 

(7) its perpetuation of slavery ; 

(8) its harsh punishment of theft and other kinds of offences ; 

(9) its sanctioning of polygamy and unbounded license with 
regard to female slaves, as well as the unlimited and unrestricted 
power of divorce ; 

(10) its contradictions ; and 

(11) its mythology. 

To these may be added another and a more serious objection on 
account of the doctrine of animal sacrifice, which, as we have seen 
in an earlier chapter, is certainly opposed to the true spirit of reli- 
gion. 

Besides the above, the point which is most frequently and hotly 
debated with reference to the Qur'an is the nature of its source. 
Muslims, naturally, claim it to be a revealed scripture, and base their 
claim on the peculiar style of its composition. This claim really 
originated with the Prophet himsel|, and time after time was the 
challenge to compose anything like it thrown out in the Qur’an. 

What this challenge actually means is not easy to understand ; 
for if it be a challenge to write something equally sensible, we fear 
the challenger has already had the worst of his challenge, for there 
are in existence works which are in no way inferior to the Qur'an, 
even if they do not surpass it in wisdom and philosophical merit. Is 
it, then, a challenge to compete with the Book in its argumentative- 
ness ? Even here the contest can be decided in favour of Islam only 
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if constant repetition and the use of arguments which do not convince 
any, but those who have faith in their hearts, or those who are inter- 
ested in adovcating its cause, be regarded as being in good taste and 
in keeping with the sound principles of elegant diction. We fear 
there is little to be said in favour of the book in this respect either. 
Next comes its composition. Undoubtedly its jingling rhyme went 
a long way to please the Arab ear, but that is purely a question of 
taste. Several of the world's scriptures are metrical in their composi- 
tion, and it is not easy to imitate their style. Besides, in every country 
there is always a book, which is confessedly the best piece of ita 
literature. Suppose the author of such a work claimed divine inspira- 
tion for his work, and rested it on the inability of the people to produce 
one to equal it, would such a claim be recognized ? Surely, it is the 
feeblest argument in support of revelation to say that because the 
style of the writing is inimitable, it must, therefore, be the work of 
a god. So long as Muslim writers do not take the trouble to put 
their religion on a sound philosophical basis, so long will the Qur'an 
continue to be a butt of ridicule and contempt for the philosopher. 
People, certainly, do not tu^n to religious works to study poetry or 
the art of elegant • diction. Moreover, the Qur'an is not free from 
literary defects, even though its rhyming be unsurpassed. Carlyle 
thus expresses himself as to its literary merit 

** A wearisome confused jumble, crude, incondite ; endless iterations, long-wind- 
edness, entanglement ; most crude, incondite insupportable stupidity, in short ! 
Nothing but a sense of duty could carry any European through the Qur'an.^*— (Hero- 
and Hero Worship, Lecture 11.) 

The beauty of the jingling rhyme of A1 Qur’an, thus, is more than 
sufficiently counterbalanced by its poor literary merit and lack of 
philosophical exposition. It seems to us that Muslim writers make 
a great mistake in laying too much stress on the literary merit of their 
Book, since that only goes to divert the attention from the question of 
practical worth, provokes the spirit of fault-finding in the reader, 
and ends by brfnging into prominence matters which had best be left 
out of discussion. If our friends will seriously think over the matter, 
the challenge to compose anything like unto a single verse of the 
Qur'an, which, for reasons best known to the Prophet, was made^ 
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later on. in respect of ten verses, and at times, also, with respect to 
^ whole chapter, will be found to be not one made to the whole 
world and for all times, but one meant only for those to whom it was 
actually made. The Arabs were well-known for eloquence, and it 
w&s the way in which the Prophet delivered his discourses which 
went a long way to captivate their hearts. They cared little, or 
nothing, for the science of religion, and were easily swayed by argu- 
ments which appealed to the ear and the emotions. 

The sudden nature of the wholesale conversions made by the 
Prophet, after he was firmly established at Medina, bears ample 
testimony to their causes being other than real conviction. The 
widespread apostasy which followed on the death of Muhammad 
among his followers also shows the superficial nature of these conver- 
sions (‘The Preaching of Islam'). 

As Mr. T. W. Arnold points out, the acceptance of Islam was, 
in many instances, due to the fiery eloquence of the Prophet as 
well as to political expediency, and, more often than not, in the nature 
of a bargain struck under pressure of violence, or from motives of 
worldly prosperity. But eloquence is too feeble, as a means, for alter- 
ing one’s deep-rooted convictions, since it only appeals to the emotion- 
al side of life, and causes a temporary effervescence of the emotion 
appealed to. It is incapable of producing permanent results. 
Hence, when philosophers come to look into the nature of the dis- 
courses of the Prophet, as contained in the Qur’an, they seldom find 
aught but ‘ long-winded entanglement,’ as Carlyle puts it in the Book. 
But while agreeing with Carlyle as to the monotonous and uninterest- 
ing nature of the perusal it affords, we are inclined to the opinion 
that the Qur’an is not to be so easily rejected from consideration as 
that great writer would like us to do. 

To understand the merit of A1 Qur’an properly, it is necessary 
to study the life of its author, and the circumstances in which he 
found himself placed. 

Muhammad was born at Mecca in Arabia, which geographically 
belongs to the same group of countries in Western Asia as Persia, 
Syria and Palestine. Close upon six hundred years had elapsed since 
the advent of the New Testament religion, and Christianity had fallen 
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into decline. Jerusalem was sacked and the Jews had dispersed, 
many of whom had fled to Arabia. Judaism had already been under- 
mined. Idolatry, that is, worship of symbolical gods, mammonism, 
and sensuality prevailed in the land. Sale makes the following observa- 
tions about the state of Christianity at the time of Muhammad’s ap- 
pearance 

“If we look into the ecclesiastical historians even from the third century, we 
whall find the Christian world to have then had a very different aspect from what 
BOOM authors have represented ; and so far from being endued with active graces, 
Beal and devotion and established within itself with purity of doctrine, union, and 
firm profession of the faith, that on the contrary, what by the ambition of the clergy, 
and what by drawing the abstnisest niceties into controversy, and dividing and 
subdividing about them into endless schisms and contentions, they had so destroyed 
that peace, love, and charity from among them, which the Gospel was given to 
promote ; and instead thereof continually provoked each other to that malice, rancour,, 
and every evil work, that they had lost the whole substance of their religion, 
while they thus eagerly contended for their own imaginations concerning it ; and in 
a manner quite drove Chistianity out of the world by those very controversies in which 
they disputed with each other about it. In these dark ages it was that most of 
thoee superstitions and corruptions we now justly abhor in the church of Rome were 
not only broached, but established : which gave great advantages to the propagation 
of Mahomedism. The worship of saints and images, in particular, was then arrived 
at such a scandalous pitch that it even surpassed whatever is now practised among 
the Romans.'’* 

As regards the Arabs themselves, 

** Arabia was of old famous for heresies ; which might be in some measure 
attributed to the liberty and independency of the tribes. Some of the Christians 
of that nation believed that the soul died with the body, and was to be raised again 
with it at the last day : these Origen is said to have convinced. Among the Arabs it was 
that the heresies of Ebion, Beryllus, and the Nazaraeans and also that of the Collyri- 
dians, were broached, or at least propagated ; the latter introduced the virgin Mary 
for God, or worshipped her as such, offering her a sort of twisted cake called Collyria, 
whence the sect had its name.''t 

It was in such surroundings that Muhammad was bom at Mecca 
some five hundred years after the compilation of the last of the 
canonical gospels. His early life has nothing out of the common in 

• See ‘ The Korani' by Sale. 

tibW. 
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it. His father Abd’allah left little or nothingr to him by way of 
inheritance, and he was practically a dependent on his grandfather 
and uncle, who seem to have taken great interest in him. Through 
the latter's influence, Muhammad became the factor of Khadijah, a 
noble and rich widow, who soon perceived the excellent qualities 
of his disposition and accepted him for her lord and husband. 

Muhammad had little or no education beyond what was customary 
in his day. He was, however, not deficient in the three accomplish- 
ments which the Arabs esteemed most, namely, eloquence, horseman- 
ship-including the use of arms— and hospitality. The first two 
of these stood him in good stead in the propagation and protec- 
tion of the new Faith which he founded, and the last made him 
famous throughout the land. He had seldom any money in his house, 
and kept no more than was just sufficient to maintain his family. 

Muhammad had a contemplative mind ; he was fond of seclusion. 
He often retired to a cave in Mount Hira, and there suffered himself 
to be lost in meditation. The state of religion prevailing in the country 
did not satisfy the inner longing of his soul for happiness. He wanted 
to think for himself, to get at the inner meaning of Life. Probably he 
came across some ancient Cabalist who imparted to him some of the 
true secrets of Judaism ; perhaps he was also initiated into some sort 
of ‘ mysteries.' 

What took place in Mount Hira is not known ; perhaps some sort 
of yogic * vision ' was perceived by the ‘ seer. ' This is suggested 
by the miracle of Shaq-ul-qamar^ which is ascribed to the prophet. In 
addition to this Muhammad has been credited with two other miracles, 
theMeraj and the conversion of jim. But meraj^ is only suggestive 

* There are at least two instances in which the experience of meraj is described 
by the prophets of Zoroastrianism in almost the same manner as Muhammad's. Upcm 
the basis of these instances Rev. W. St. Clair Tisdall thinks (The Sources of The Qur'an) 
that Muhammad borrowed the idea of Meraj from Zoroastrianism. Mr. Mohammad Ali, 
M. A., whose book. ‘ The Divine Origin of the Qur’an,’ is an attempt at the refuta- 
tion of Mr. Tisdall’s opinion, makes the following comment on the subject : — 

** The description given by the Holy Prophet of his spiritual ascent to heaven was,, 
according to Rev. Tisdall, borrowed from the following passage of Aria Viraf Namakt 
a Pehlvi book written in the days of Ardashir, some 400 years before the Hejira : " Our 
first advance upwards was to the Lower heaven . . . and there we saw' the Angel of those 
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of some sort of higher introspective flight of thought, that it, the trance of Self-confemp* 
lation. For it is said in the ^Sayings of Muhammad, termedJHadis* (sec ‘’Extracts from 
the Holy Qpran,” by Abdullah Allahdin, 37) 

**Pray«r Is tha mlra} (union with or annihilation in the divine essence by means af 
continual upward prooress) of the faithful ’* 

This is precisely what Mirza AbuM Fazl, the author of the “Life of Muhammad,” 

says (see p. d 9) the ‘Night Journey* is an allegory of easy explanation. The 

Burak — the white steed of wonderful form and qualities, unlike any animal ever seen, 
and, in truth different from any animal ever before described — which signifies lightening 
is thoughtj which moves more swiftly than the electric fluid; and the ladder of light by 
which Muhammad is said to have ascended up to heaven was contemplation, by which 
men pass through, all the heavens up to the Throne of God; and the wonderful codk, 
whose crowing God took delight in hearing, was the prayer of the just; and so on with 
all the rest.** 

As for the conversion of thcjinc, we must remember that the term stand for the 
suspicions of the mind* (Studies in Tasawwuf, p. 66), so that the conversion of the jtar 
would mean the settling of doubts, or removal of suspicions. 

The life of Muhammad, thus, is the life of a man whose habits of meditation and 
retirement in seclusion had enlarged his conseieusness to a certain extent. His greatness, 
as such, cannot be denied; and the greatest feature of that g^atness is that he never 
claimed to be greater than what he actually was — a prophet, or seer. 

There, in the seclusion of the caves of Mount Hira, he used to 
become absorbed in holy meditation. One day, all of a sudden and 

Holy Ones, giving forth a flaming light, brilliant and lofty.’ We are then told that 
Arta extended similarly to the se?ond and third heavens and to many others beyond. 

‘ At the last,' says Arta, ‘ my Guide and the Fire-angel having shown me paradise took 
me down to hell. * * 

“ The truth is that God has been raising prophets in all lands. They brought 
the same teachings and had similar experiences. Hence if certain passages of the 
Holy Qur’an correspond to certain contents of the ancient Zoroastrian scriptures, and 
if the Hdy Prophet of Arabia had experiences similar to those of an ancient Prophet of 
Iran, this does not show that the Holy Prophet had found access to ancient 2k>roastrian 
scriptures or had found means of communicating with men learned in Zoroastrian 
scriptures. On the other hand, such parallelisms and such analogies, in the absence of 
there being any means of communication, are a clear proof of the fact that all these 
books had originally come from a common source, and that all these teachers were 
the messengers of the same Being. These parallelisms are not confined to Islam and 
Zoroastrianism alone ; they exist in all the great religions of the world.” 

We agree with Mr. Mohammad Ali as to the possibility of similar experiences 
being gained by different prophets independently, but not when he denies, in his book, 
the familiarity of Muhammad with the traditions, the mytholt^cal lore and the general 
tenets of Zoroastrianism and certain other creeds. We shall give reasons for our ppi> 
nion later on, when we come to deal with the subject of revelation. 
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withoat warning, the scales fell off his eyes, and brought before 
his view things which are generally hidden from the gaze of the 
profane ; he found himself in the presence of the arch-angel.* 
Muhammad was frightened, and ran home in great fear and excite- 
ment. Perspiration broke out in great beads on his forehead, and 
he covered himself up with the wrapper of Khadijah. She knew some- 
thing of the meditation her husband was in the habit of practising, 
and comforted him with the idea that the vision was not a night- 
mare. For three years the husband and wife waited in patience for 
the recurrence of the vision, and at last were rewarded by the sight 
of the * angel ' once more. During this long interval of time, the 

mind of the Prophet was all the time filled with the noblest of 

expectations. Many a problem of religious philosophy must have 
occurred to him during this period. He had had no philosophical 
training in the strict sense of the term, but knowledge does not 
depend on study in schools ; it is stored up in the soul. He must 

have come across teachers of different sects also, and must have 

discussed many of the problems with them. In the midst of the 
confusion which prevailed in the religious circles in his country, in 
the medley of theories and dogmas and doctrines which were 

* The angel Gabriel is but another aspect of one's own soul. This is borne out 
not only from the meaning of the word * Jesus,' which, in Arabic, signifies both the 
soul and the arch-angel (seu The Philosophy of Islam, p. 30), but can be etusily verified 
by any one who will seriously practise yoga for a few months. The concentration of 
mind on the nervous plexus known as ajna, situate in the brain, between the eye-brows, 
if sufficiently intense, will enable the soul to perceive its own lustre, reflected in the 
outer atmosphere. It is this lustre from the real Seif which is described as the arch- 
angel Gabriel. The Shi /a Samhita has it : 

“ When the yogi thinks of the great Soul, after rolling back his eyes, and con- 
centrates his mind to the forehead, then he can perceive the lustre from the great Soul. 
That clever yogi who always meditates in the abovementioned way, evinces the great 
•Soul within himself, and can even hold communion with Him,'" 

It is interesting to note in cormection with the Gabriel legend that SirSyed Ahmad 
Khan who was a staunch Muhammadan, declined to believe in the existence of the 
arch-angel, holding that when the Prophet said that an angel bad appeared unto 
him, he meant nothing more or l.^ss than the simple fact that an unknown person had 
met him.— (The Philosophy of Islam, p. 54.) 

45 
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perplexingr him, truth at last flashed on his mind, like a ray of sunshine 
in the midst of winter clouds. He clearly perceived that the truth 
of truths, the quintessence of philosophy, the kernel of religion, was 
the rock of the Unity of the Essence of God whom he describes as 
‘ that which seeth and heareth.' Mystic, as he was in his tendencies, 
he personified this Essence as the Creator, after the manner .of the 
‘ school ' of mysteries ; and believed that salvation lay only in the 
doing of his will, not in obedience to the personal will. Meditation 
led him to penetrate to the core of many a mythological legend, and 
enabled him to understand that their interpretation lay not in an his- 
torical reading, but in the symbolical sense. He thus perceived that 
his countrymen had drifted away from the true teaching of religion ; 
and he felt tenderness and pity fpr their lost souls. Those were, 
however, the days of intolerance ; and people used to meet 
argument with sword. What was he to do under the circumstances ? 
To preach the truth openly was out of the question. He had the 
example of other prophets and saints who had preceded him in the 
divine mission. They had been ill-treated, more or less. He 
recalled to mind what Hermes had said and ‘ Jesus ' repeated about 
‘ the lips of wisdom being sealed, except to the ears of understanding. ' 
Tlie masses had to be told that their interpretation of the earlier 
Scriptures of Judaism and Christianity was wrong, yet he dared not 
do so openly. That would have only gone to make everybody his 
enemy. Thus it was that the prophet of Islam, too, was led to speak 
in allegory and concealed metaphor. 

His preaching at first had little or no effect on his hearers, who 
all seem to have resented him, more or less, with the exception of the 
faithful Khadijah. Gradually his influence extended to some mem- 
bers of his family, and even persons outside the family-circle often 
came to hear him. As is usually the case, the idea of a new religion 
excited animosity and resentment in the minds of the tribesmen, and 
the sincere protestations of Muhammad to the effect that he brought 
nothing new to them, had little power to check the tide of adverse criti- 
cism and hatred which was surging up against him. The small band of 
the followers of the creed of the Crescent were exposed to all kinds 
of dangers, and had to fly from place to place. Even Muhammad 
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had to flee for his life more than once. He, however, never aban- 
doned his mission, and though the following increased slowly, he 
remained undaunted by the paucity of the number of ‘ true be- 
lievers. ' 

A few years later Hamza, a powerful and influential chieftain, 
embraced Islam. Other important conversions soon followed, till in 
the thirteenth year of the mission, the little band had acquired 
sufficient importance in the eyes of its enemies to lead them to 
seriously think of its extermination. Several conspiracies w-ere formed 
to encompass Muhammad’s death; he was several times waylaid, 
and various other measures were resorted to for his destruction. 
The alternatives put before him were death or the renunciation of 
his mission. But the latter was out of the question ; so the only 
point left to him to decide was : whether he would prefer to be 
butchered peacefully, or die fighting, sword in hand ? His fiery 
nature, however, revolted at the former alternative ; the idea of 
dying, like a rat in a trap, was not agreeable to his soul. The sword 
was, thus, the only alternative left, and he did not hesitate to 
draw it now. Hitherto he had preached toleration ; persuasion rather 
than compulsion had been his method. But that was out of the 
question now. The times were changed ; persuasion could no longer 
be relied upon. Accordingly, he made a departure from the policy 
of peace. Fortunately, the followers of Masab, who had embraced 
Islam in the meantime, undertook to defend him. With their aid, 
he established himself at Medina. Then followed a series of expedi- 
tions, skirmishes and assaults in which the little band gave a good 
account of themselves. These were followed by the famous battle 
of Bedr, which may be reckoned as the foundation of the temporal 
power of Islam. The Prophet now became a warrior chief, in addition 
to a religious preacher. Rather than. suffer his enemies to persecute 
his followers, he himself now declared jehad against them. He 
had no political ambition in his earlier days, but now the element 
of power, engendered by constant persecution and suffering, came 
to occupy a prominent place in his mind. He now became the 
militant prophet in which capacity he became intimately associated 
with history. 
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In the Qur'an, which was admittedly compiled after the death 
of the Prophet, no distinction is observed between those of the sayings 
that emanated from the ‘preacher' and those which originated 
from the ‘ statesman ' in him. Possibly, a few of the sayings of 
others, erroneously ascribed to him, were also included in the 
manuscript. 

The doctrine of the abrogation of the word of God, which is 
peculiar to Islam, obviously owes its origin to the exigencies of the 
political life the Prophet finally adopted. But, so far as we have 
been able to ascertain, from a perusal of the Qur’an, it is confined 
only to such of the sayings as are not the essential and eternal 
truths of religion, and only touches matters of secondary import, e.p., 
the changing of Kibla from Jerusalem to Mecca. Different writers 
have estimated the number of the abrogated verses from five to five 
hundred, but many of them are presumably still incorporated in the 
Qur’an. 

It is thus clear that in order to understand the true teaching of 
the creed of the Crescent, one has to reject a number of verses, on 
the ground that they form no part of religion proper. Add to this 
the fact that Muhammad was not only a preacher and a statesman, 
but a law -giver as well, and the number of passages to be rejected 
becomes still greater ; ifor the law which the Prophet gave was suit- 
able only to the exigencies and requirements of his own time, and 
essentially applicable to his own people, not of general or universal 
applicability. 

The salient features of the Qur’an may now be categorically 
stated. It consists of : 

(1) the essential and eternal truths of philosophy which are the 
true basis of religion, 

(2) the rules of law, essentially applicable to the circumstances 
of the country, at the time of the Prophet, 

(3) the verses which have been abrogated, 

(4) some stray observations of the Prophet, made from time to 
time, which are valuable only in so far as they emanate from a great 
person, but which possess little or no value otherwise, and 
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(5) a large number of allegories and myths of the Zoroastrians, 
the Assyrians, the Jews and others, adopted and varied to suit the 
requirements of the Prophet’s teaching. 

A glance at the above classification of the contents of the Qur’an 
will suffice to show that of the five main divisions into which we have 
divided them only the first is the true basis of religion. Thus, we 
need only consider the merit of the Qur’an under the following three 
heads, which are comprised in the first and the fifth divisions : 

(a) philosophical truths and definitions, 

(6) mythology, and 

(c) ritual. 

To begin with the subdivision (a), it may be stated, without the 
least fear of contradiction, that the holy Qur’an contains identically 
the same teachings as are the basis of all ancient religions. 
It leaves no doubt as to the nature of the Essence of Life or God, 
which is described as that which seeth and heareth.* It is further 

* That the true Muslim conception of unity in relation to God has little in com- 
mon with the modem idea may be seen from the following from “ The Mystics of 
Islam*' (page 79) 

“Both Moslems and Sufis declare that God is one, but the statement bears a 
different meaning in each instance. The Moslem means that God is unique in His 
essence, qualities, and acts ; that He is absolutely unlike all other beings. The Sufi 
means that God is the One Real Being which underlies all phenomena.’* 

The Sufi doctrine, as a matter of fact, is the exact copy of the ‘ heretical * 
Vedanta, which seems to have been the creed of at least some of the wandering 
Calendars of Muslim origin. To what extent these bold frae-thinkers of Islam went 
is apparent from the following couplet of Abu Sa'id ibn Abi’l Khayr (sea ‘ Tna Mystics 
of Islam, * p. 90) : — 

“ Not until every mosque beneath the .sun 
Lies ruined, will our holy work be done ; 

And never will true Musalman appear 
Till faith and infidelity are one.” 

The formula aU ! ^ I jet i If (Li ilaha Il-la '1-lahu ), which means, * there is no God but 
God,* can, in the light of what has been said before, only mean a denial of mythologi- 
cal goda, not of the true living Gods, or of the divinijy of the soul. The most secret 
and sacred name of God, according to Muslim Tradition is the Living, or the Self- 
subsistent, which is only understood and realized by Saints. The Prophet said that 
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conceived to be omnipresent, after the manner of the mystics, so that 
* wherever thou turnest thy face, there is the essence of God ’ 
(Suratul Baqr). In Suratul Nisa, we are told : 

“ Really God surrounds everything.” 

Suratul Hadid records : 

“ God is with you wherever you are.'* 

Finally, Suratul Rahman points out that He is the first and the 
last, the apparent and the real, and all-knowing. 

With reference to the individual soul also it is easy to see that 
the teaching contained in the Qur’an is the same as has been found 
to be philosophically true. We may cite the following verses in 
support of our view : 

(]) “ We are nearer to man than his jugular vein" (S. Zariyat). 

(2) " We are nearer to man than you, but you do not observe" (S. Wakiya). 

(3) “ lam in your individuality, but you do not see" (S. Zariyat). 

( 4 ) " He is the apparent and the real" (S. Rahman). 

(6) “ The people who strike palm with thee, do not strike it with thee, but 
with God. The hand of God is on all hands " (S. Fatah). 

These are some of the verses which are intelligible only in the 
light of the doctrines established in these pages. The reason why 
the highest truths of philosophy were imparted to men in disguise,* 

whoever calls upon God by this name shall obtain all his desires (see 'A Dictionary 
of Islam '). Since the saints are only tho.se who have become conscious of their 
own Divinity and since occult powers spring from Self-consciousness, this most secret 
and sacred name, not to be disclosed to the profane, is that which indicates the nature 
of the inner Divinity. The * Ana U Haqq * (I am God) of Al-Hallaj, commonly known 
as Mansur, is only the *Aham Brahman asmi ’ (I am Brahman) of Vedanta, 

The ancient and true conception of the Divine unity is fully explained by Moses 
Maimonides who shows it to be grounded on the simplicity of spirit, devoid of all 
those attributes which appertain to embodied existence and which imply compositicMi. 
Hence, he concludes : " We say with regard to this latter point [whether God be 
a composite being or notl, that he is absolutely one " (^‘ The Guide for the Perplexed,’ 
pp. 68 and 71). 

* llie spirit of intolerance was not peculiar to the Arabs ,* it was widespread. 
The following from St. Augu^ne (see ' The Mystics of Islam,’ p. 118) is a fair sample 
of the dread which influenced the speech of saints : 
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is to be found in the attitude of the Arabs and the state of Society 
at the time of the Prophet. Their hidden sense is clear enough to 
any one who cares to think for himself, but otherwise might easily 
pass for poetical license or rhetorical flourish, without exciting 
comment. Muhammadan theologians found them difficult to under- 
stand even so soon after the Prophet as the second century of the 
Hijri era. Some of them, led by the spirit of enquiry, collected a 
large number of religious and philosophical books, including many 
Sanskrit Manuscripts, and a magnificent library was established at 
Baghdad in the second century after Muhammad. As already stated 
Muhammad’s eloquence and personality, rather than the doctrines 
of the creed, seem to have been the cause of the spread of Islam 
even during the life of its founder. In many instances conver- 
sions were due to political expediency and motives of power and 
greatness. 

** How superficial was the adherence of numbers of the Arab tribes, to thr 
faith of Islam," writes Mr. Arnold (‘The Preaching of Islam/ p. 41), “may be 
judged from the widespread apostasy that followed immediately the death of the 
Prophet. Their acceptance of Islam would seem to have been often dictated more 
by considerations of political expediency, and was more frequently a bargain struck 
under pressure of violence than the outcome of any enthusiasm or spiritual 
awakening." 

This feature of weakness was, however, soon discovered by the 
leaders of the new faith, and steps were taken to establish the 
creed on a sound philosophical basis. Mr. Khaja Khan’s interesting 
work, ‘ The Philosophy of Islam ’ (pp. 61 and 62), throws considerable 
light on the nature of these steps : — 


“ The presence of the Prophet and His companions had sufficient mesmerizing 
and spiritualizing power to purify the hearts of those who were brought under the 
influence of their magnetic i>ersonalities. After their days, people devised various 
ways and processes of keeping the torch burning. In the meanwhile, Islam came in 
contact with various phases of philosophical thought in its expansion on its Elastem 
and Western borders. 

If he (man) loves a stone, he is a stone : If he loves a man, be is a man ; 
if he loves God— I dare not say more, for if I said that he would then be God, ye 
might stone me." 
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** Daring the time of Mamun-ul-Rashid^ several Grecian and Sanskrit works 
were translated into Arabic. While the discursive, ethical philosophy of the Greeks 
was absorbed on one side, the austerities of the Eastern nations leavened Muslim 
thought on the other. The Nicomachian Ethics of Aristotle with the commentary of 
Porphyry was translated into Arabic by Ishaq, and the other two works of the 
same philosopher, Endemian Ethics and Magna Moralia, were translated by Abu 
Umar of Damascus. With the aid of these translations, the moralists of Islam began 
to write original works and to adapt the Islamic preaching to the ethical speculations 
of the Greeks and vice versa.” 

Knowledge thus acquired proved to be highly valuable, as a 
philosophical foundation, to the school of Muslim thought which has 
come to be known as Sufeism. 

The close affinity between the teachings of Islam and some 
of the Indian faiths may be seen from the following quotations 
from Muslim books : 

(1) “ The veriest truth of truths of Arabic is the speech of the poet Lubaid 
who said, ‘ Know, everything besides God is non-existent/ ” " 

(2) ** Verily God saith : I became ill, why didst thou not enquire after me ; I 
became hungry, why didst thou not feed roe ; I begged of thee, why didst thou not 
give me.’^^ 

(3) If you let down a bucket by a rope into a well, it will, of a surety, de- 
scend on God.'^" 

(4) ** What God created in the beginning was my soul.'" * 

(5) “I was a hidden treasure and loved to know myself, and so I created Khalk 
to know myself. 

The above are consistent whith the Advaitist theory we have 
examined in the earlier chapters of this book. The passage: “ I 
was a hidden treasure and loved to know myself, and so I created 
the khalk (universe) to know myself is, almost word for word,, 
the same doctrine as is contained in the Idealistic formula/* I This- 

» 813-833 A.D. 

• * The Philosophy of Islam," p. 87. 

■ ‘ The Philosophy of Islam, " p. 87. 

• Ibid,, p. 88. 

‘ Ibid,, p. 89. 

• Ibid., p. 89. 
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Not/' Some of the Muslim Saints who have attained to greater 
wisdom have even gone so far as to maintain their identity with 
God, as was the case with Shams Tabrez. the poet, whose famoua 
couplet— 

“ Ajah man Shams i TaJbreza^n, hi gashiam shaifta bar khud ; 

“ Chun khud ra khud ncLzar kardam, nadidam juz Khuda dar 
khudr^- 

breathes the purest Vedanta. Ba'izeed is another instance in point, 
and many more can be cited. The Maulana Rum says : 

‘* 0 my soul, I searched | from end to end. I saw in thee naught save the 
Beloved ; 

Call me not infidel, O my soul, if I say that thou thyself art He. 

Ye who in search of God, of God, pursue, 

Ye need not search, for God is you, is you ! ** 

Mr. Khaja Khan points out that the Prophet himself said:— 

1. “lam Arab without ayn . . • ; without the letter ayn^ Arab becomes rab. 

2. “ He who has seen me has seen God. 

8. “ He who knows his nafa knows his ra5 . he who knows his own- 

nafa, knows it as God.“— (Studies in Tasawwuf, p. 28.) 

The Sufi thought touches perfection in the following couplet 
ascribed to Farid-ud-din Attar, one of the most clear-headed thinkers 
Islam has evev produced 

[Tr.— So long as thou art in evidence a God is asleep ; when thou 
shalt cease to be, He shall wake up!] 

This is nothing but pure Jainism, and expresses identically the 
same idea as underlies the Biblical text : He that findeth his life 
shall lose it : and he that loseth his life for my sake shall find it 
(Matt. X. 39). 

As for the idea of plurality in unity which is the characteristic 
of Godhead, we have already shown that the very word Allah, the 

Tr. ‘ What a unique being am I, Shams of Tabrez ; 

' When 1 came to look into myself, I discovered none but God in the Self 1 ’ 
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only l8m-*z-zat (the name indicative of the nature) of God, out of the 
99 by which he is known in the Qur'an, indicates a plurality of know- 
ing * Lights,' the ‘ Illumined Ones.' 

It is also interesting to note that Alifuddin al-Tilimsani, the 
author of the commentary on Niffari, described the Qur’an as a form 
of polytheism. (' The Mystics of Islam,' p. 92. 

So far as the theory of re-incarnation is concerned, it is admitted 
by Muslim writers that some of the passages of the Qur'an do favour 
that doctrine ; but they do not like to acknowledge its truth, on the 
ground that the subject is uncongenial to the spirit of its followers 
(‘The Philosophy of Islam,' p. 90). One can only express surprise 
at a philosopher rejecting a doctrine, without investigation, on a 
ground like this. As a matter of fact several Muslim philosophers 
have actually acknowledged the truth of the doctrine of transmigra- 
tion, as Mr. Khaja Khan himself points out (‘The Philosophy of 
Islam.' p. 37), Notable amongst these are Ahmad Ibni Sabit, his 
disciple Ahmad ibni Yabus, Abu-Moslemof Khorassan and Ahmad ibni 
Zakarah. According to the sect of Dervishes known as Baktashees, 

‘ wicked people who have degraded humanity in this life will live 
again in the shape of animal existence' (‘The Dervishes 'by John 
P. Brown, p. 47). Jalaluddin Rumi, dhe poet-philosopher^, too, openly 
taught re-incarnation. Some of his verses* bearing on the point are : 

I have grown like grass often ; 

Seventy times seven hundred bodies have 1 put on ! 

From the inorganic 1 entered the vegetable kingdom ; 

Dying from the vegetable I rose to the animal ; 

And leaving the animal, I became man. 


* The original verses run as follows : 

^ 

TT ^ 5 3 ^ 
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Then what fear that I shall be made less by death. 

The next transition will see me rise as an angeh 

With an angePs hair and wings ! 

Then shall I rise above the angels, and become even that which is beyond imagi- 
nation ! 

Thus having annihilated non-existence, it was proclaimed to me, in a voice like 
that of an organ, 

That all of us shall returri unto Him.” 

Mr. Khaja Khan takes the idea to be that of ‘ circular move- 
ments/ “ The seed germinates into a green sapling; this develops 
into a tree, blooms and blossoms ;and the finale is the seed itself. So 
is Suluky or the travelling of man towards God.'" 

According to Muslim writers, Jalaluddin does not mean any- 
thing more than the idea of ‘ circular movements ' in the above 
verses. Their idea of evolution takes the soul right up from the 
mineral kingdom to man, through the vegetable and the animal 
kingdoms, but there leaves it abruptly, either to enjoy an eternal 
li/e of pleasure in heaven, or to suffer eternal damnation in hell, for- 
getting the last line — 

” That all of us shall return unto Him !” 

Strange philosophy, indeed ? Why stop the course of evolution in 
this abrupt fashion ? 

In reply, Mr. Khaja Khan relies on certain verses of tlie Qur'an 
which, he maintains, indicate that’ the suffering of the soul in 
hell shall never terminate. But it seems to us that he attaches 
too great an importance to the word ‘ never,' which, in the verses 
he relies upon, is clearly a form of rhetoric. The word “ never " 
uttered in reply to the petition for mercy of the hypothetical sinner 
of Sura Moumin — “ O preserver, send me back that I may do good 
works in the world which I am leaving ” ~does not necessarily 
signify eternity, but might mean not till you have expiated your 
sins." In ordinary parlance also the word is not always intended 
to convey the idea of eternity. Its usa in connection with the idea 
of life in heaven or hell, must, consequently, be taken to mean only 
a long period. The Jaina Scriptures point out that the length of 
life in heaven or hell varies according to individual deeds, the 
longest term consisting of untold millions of years, which is as good 
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as eternity, for all practical purposes of ordinary speech. The rea-^ 
son why moksha cannot be obtained from either the heaven or helU 
is to be found in the fact that the soul is deprived of the opportunity 
for performing tapas in those regions. The continuous life of plea- 
sure in heaven, and the unending experiences of pain in hell leave 
no time for the practising of tapas (austerities), without which 
moksha cannot be attained. For this reason, are these two regions 
described as Bhoga Bhv.mis (the worlds of ‘ fruits ’). “ The place 
of just retribution, says the author of ‘AlBayan,’ “is the next 
world, where nothing of actions is to be found. The place of actions 
is this world (page 166). That being so, it is inconceivable how^ 
spiritual evolution can be completed in heaven or hell, so as to enable 
the soul to ‘ return unto Him,' which is the fulfilment of its- 
destiny. 

Does it not strike our brethren of Islam that unless the doc- 
trine of transmigration be an integral part of the teaching of their 
Prophet, their creed renders it absolutely unnecessary that there should 
be such a thing as soul ? The belief in the resurrection of the 
physical body on the Judgment Day is quite inconsistent with the 
survival of the soul on the death of the individual, as well as with 
its existence prior to his conception and birth in this world of ours. 
The former, because it has no function to perform during the period 
intervening between its death here and the resurrection at the place 
of Judgment, and the latter, because it will directly lead to an 
admission of our claim. In short, they must altogether deny the 
existence of such a thing as soul and take the body to be the man. 
But in doing so they will find that they not only contradict the 
sound conclusions of reason, which, in the passage quoted from the 
‘Sayings of Muhammad, ' is so highly extolled by the Prophet him- 
self, but also attribute injustice and want of dignity to the God- 
head, in addition to rendering a number of passages in their Scrip- 
ture of no effect. 

If the soul be by the command of God (A1 Qur'an, chap. xvii),. 
and created, for the first time, to inhabit the body of flesh, by an 
Almighty God, he must be the author of its existence. If so, he must 
be blamed for creating differences in the circumstances of different 
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souls, so that one is born ignorant, while another enjoys the light 
of wisdom, and so forth. If emphasis were needed on this last obser- 
vation of ours, it is not wanting, for the Qur'an itself records 

“ And unto whomsoever God shall not grant hia light he shall enioy no light at 
.all."* — (Chapter xxiv.) 

Also 

“ Whom God shall cause to err, he shall find no way to the truth .'* — (Chapter 

xlii.) 

We have already commented upon the injustice of unequal 
c.reation, and need not reproduce the argument over again here. 
The conclusion is that if the creation of the world be ascribed to an 
almighty god, he must be found fault with for differences and in- 
equalities ; but if, in agreement with the dictates of reason, we 
attribute the causation of differences to the working out of the 
past fearmas, in obedience to the laws of nature, all the difficulties 
vanish from our path at once. 

As regards the teaching of the Qur'an about the soul, it is cer- 
tain that that sacred book itself promulgates the truth about the 
pre-existence of soul before the formation of the physical body. The 
author of ‘ A1 Bayan ' (p. 144) tells us that the general Muslim belief 
on this point is that the souls were created by God ‘ thousands of 
years ' before the making of the body. Sufeism, too, is, on the whole, 
decidedly opposed to the idea of the creation of a soul there and then 
to inhabit a body. 

In order to arrive at a perfect understanding of the sym- 
bolic teaching of the holy Qur'an with reference to the nature 
of the soul, it is necessary to analyze the idea underlying the 
statement, ‘ soul is by the command of God.' A little thinking 
will show that ‘ command ’ differs as much from the uttered word, 
which gives it expression, as man differs from the body of matter 
in which he is ensouled. The spoken word is perishable, because it 
is a kind of sound, which is only a mode of motion ; but ‘ command ' 
is the injunction, or * sense ' which the word ensouls, and is unperish- 
ing, as such. The distinction is time-honoured, and has been well 
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brought out in the Purva Mimansa Sutras of Jaimini, the founder of 
one of the six schools of Hindu philosophy. 

Sounds originate in two different ways : either they arise from* 
the vibrations of material bodies, or are uttered by living beings. In 
the former case, they convey no ‘ idea ^ to the mind beyond that 
of noise of a pleasant, or unpleasant type, but in the latter, 
the mind is made aware of an ‘idea,’ in addition to the auditory 
sensation. Now, because the speech of a living being is deliberate 
and determined, and is intended to convey the speaker’s thought to- 
the mind of the hearer, it is expressive of a sense or purport. It is 
this ‘sense,’* meaning,’ or ‘word-purport,’ collectively knowledge, 
which is eternal. 

If we now take a step in the direction of mythology and per- 
sonify knowledge as God, we shall see the Prophet’s description of 
the soul acquiring significance. For, the soul being in the nature 
of an idea, all the souls, taken collectively, must be represented in 
the entirety of knowledge personified as a being. It is interesting 
to note in this connection that the Sufis hold every thing to be an 
‘ism ' (name) of their god, and the Bible points out that the Lord 
brought all living creatures unto Adam, and ‘ whatsoever Adam called 
any living creature, that was the name thereof.’* 

The Qur’an, thus, rightly propounds the nature of the soul : it 
is intelligence or knowledge of the Intelligent Essence of Life, personi- 
fied as a god. Where the followers of Islam go wrong is in respect of 
the origin which they ascribe to it. 

For even from a purely speculative point of view, which mostly 
constitutes the logic of modern theology, the eternity of souls can be 
easily proved. That the soul is the uttered word of God, is the pro- 
position agreed upon. Now, the question is : did God utter the 
‘ word ’ haphazard, or intelligently ? If the former, God is not all- 
wise, but a thoughtless, chaotic being, who has neither control nor 
understanding of his speech, but who raves like one in delirium 
tremenS'-\n short, a thoughtless monstrosity. If the latter, the 
sense of the word must be known to him prior to its utterance. 


Genesis, ii. 19. 
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Further reflection will show that the ‘ sense,’ i.e., the idea, must be 
eternal. For, if it is not eternal, it must come into existence in 
time, in which case it will have both a beginning and an end. Hence 
arises the question : did God know the particular idea before it came 
into existence, or not ? If he did not, his knowledge was not per- 
fect, since he was ignorant in respect of that particular idea ; and, as 
all ideas, on the hypothesis of theology, must be said to have had an 
origin, there must have been a time when God had absolutely no idea 
in his mind, that is to say, when he was totally ignorant. But this 
contradicts the wisdom attribute of God, and is, for that reason, 
absurd. Besides, how could that which has no existence whatsoever 
ever come into existence ? Again, if we say that God made the idea, 
the question again arises as to the volitional or thoughtless nature of 
the process of making, which has already formed the subject of 
discussion. The last loop-hofe of escape may be sought in the state- 
ment that the idea did not exist, but that God knew it somehow. 
This is but another way of throwing up the brief, as the sense of the 
expression itself indicates the absurdity of the proposition ; for it 
means neither more nor less than this that the idea had no existence, 
and yet it existed in the consciousness of a specified being — which is 
ridiculous. The denial of the past existence of the soul only aims at 
the root of the theory of transmigration, but it is evident that only 
confusion of thought results from such a course. 

The true sense of the teaching, ‘ soul is by the command of God,’ 
thus, is not that God created the soul at a particular point of time, 
in the history of duration, but that the differentiating principle of 
the jiyic essence, i.e., pure Consciousness, is the ‘ sense,’ or purport, 
or ‘ idea-ness.’ That this is the true sense is further borne out by 
the text itself which is not, ‘soul is the command of God,’ but 
‘ soul is by the command of God,’ which clearly means nothing if not 
that the Essence of Existence is seated distributively among the 
‘ideas,’ i.e., souls. In this sense the doctrine is not only sound 
philosophically, but is ^ilso in perfect agreement with the teaching of 
all other rational religions of the world. The literal interpretation of 
the text is naturally out of the question, since the soul is a simple 
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substance and cannot be thought as coming into being by or with 
Any one’s fiat or command. 

From the practical side of the question also the doctrine of 
transmigration furnishes an explanation of all those hard problems 
of philosophy which have proved insoluble from the standpoint of 
theology, and which involve it in endless contradictions. It is more 
satisfactory to accept the blame for one’s present condition oneself 
than to throw it on a being who creates imperfect creatures and then 
expects them to be perfect. It is also more reasonable to believe 
that the sojourn of the wicked in hell, in spite of the enormity of 
their sins, shall have an end, sooner or later, on the termination of 
the ^yuh karma of the narahgati (hell-life), when one or more human 
incarnations will furnish them with the opportunity to manifest their 
hidden divinity, in the fullest degree of perfection. 

When setting themselves in oppoition to the theory of trans- 
migration, modern exponents of Muslim theology generally forget 
that their noble Prophet has acknowledged the fact that no origin 
can be ascribed to the soul. The following note of Sale, based on 
‘AlBeidawi,’ is highly relevant to the point in issue 

“ It is said that the Jews bid the Koreish ask Mahomed to relate the history of 
those who slept in the cave and of DhuU Karnein, and to give them an account of the 
soul of man, adding, that if he pretended to answer all the three questions, or could 
answer none of them, they might be sure he was no prophet ; but if he gave an 
answer to one or two of the questions and was silent as to the other, he was really a 
prophet. Accordingly, when they propounded the questions to him, he told them the 
two histories, but acknowledged his ignorance as to the origin of the human soul.”* 

Mr. Khaj a Khan tries to explain away Muhammad’s acknow- 
ledgment of ignorance by saying that * the Prophet, accepting the 
omission as the gauge of their [i.e., the Jew’s'* mental fitness, de- 
termined not to burden them with a definition beyond the grasp of 
their capacity ’ ; t but in the absence of anything showing that the 
knowledge of the soul would have been a ‘ burden,’ too heavy for them 
to bear, the statement is hardly of any value. What should we think 
of a scientist who, in answer to a question as to the origin of matter, 

* * The Koran * by Sale, p. 214 (note a). 

t ‘ The Philosophy of Islam,* p. 31. 
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propounded with a view to test his claim to learning, were to reply 
that he was not aware of it ? Some would see in the reply only a 
confession of ignorance, and some only a compassionate regard for 
the ‘ feeble' intellect of the interlocutor ; but the truth is neither in 
the one nor the other of these views. It is given out in the reply, 
though expressed facetiously. 

The above is quite sufficient to show the true nature of the 
soul ; but there are other passages in the Qur'an which fully support 
our view. In the 33rd chapter it is said : — 

“ We formerly created man of a finer sort of clay ; and afterwards we placed him 
in the form of seed in a sure receptacle : afterw'ards we made the seed coagulated 
blood ; and we formed the coagulated blood into a piece of flesh : then we formed the 
piece of flesh into bones ; and we clothed those with flesh : then we produced the same 
by another creation/' 

The pious commentator would read the words “a sure recep- 
tacle " to mean the womb, but no one can seriously maintain that 
it is so sure as not to miscarry in any case. Surely the Prophet 
could have used the word himself if that was the sense intended, 
for there is apparently no reason for not using the right word here. 
And, if any one maintain that it was not used out of decency, the 
reply is that religion is generally disregardful of any pretensions 
on that score. In almost all religions matters relating to sex are 
spoken of without the least reserve, and the Qur'an is no exception 
to the rule. What is the precise sense of the expression “sure recep- 
tacle'' will become clear if we realize the nature of the finer sort 
of clay of which, it is stated, man was formerly made. This passage 
is susceptible of sense only on the supposition that there is a subtle 
body inside the gross encasement of physical matter, and that this 
body of finer clay, in some way, corresponds to the karmana body, as 
described before. When this subtle body was made is not given in 
the Holy Qur'an, but the" reader is left to find it out for himself, from 
the only clue which is furnished by the use of the word “ formerly. 
The body of finer clay, thus, corresponds to the karana ^arlra of the 
Hindu Scriptures, and the sure receptacle, which does not miscarry, 
like the female womb, is the mkshma 6artra, which contains the 
essence, or gist of individuality, hence, charav?ter, in the form of 

46 
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seed, t.e., as a potency, and which by entering the mother's womb, 
manufactures coagulated blood, etc., etc., as briefly described in the 
passage under consideration. The last sentence in the text, via;.— 

“Then we produced the same by another creation. ” ~ 

is too significant to be everlooked. The commentators understand 
it to mean “the production of perfect man composed of soul and 
body," but that cannot be the meaning of the passage. The author 
had not before his mind the ideaof but of another creation 

while the commentators ignore the notion of another creation, and 
talk of completion. The fact seems to be that in his ardour .and zeal 
to differ from the creed of the ‘ idolatrous infidels,’ and, thus, unable 
to make sense out of a passage which is capable of intelligible sense 
only on lines of reincarnationistic philosophy, some pious commen- 
tator grabbed at the first idea which entered his head ; and since 
the generality of the followers of Islam are not given to the study of 
philosophy, the opinion thus ventured acquired currency, and prevails 
to this day. The Prophet of Arabia had to contend against deep- 
rooted prejudices among the men of his time, and it might be that 
the use of guarded language the sense of which is obvious to the 
wise but mystifying and obscure to the uninitiated, was necessitated 
by the exigencies of a life constantly imperilled by the turbulent 
circumstances of the time. 

In the sixth chapter it is recorded : — 

“ It is he who hath produced you from one soul ; and hath provided for you a sure 
receptacle and a repository.”— (‘Al Koran,’ Eng. Trans, by Sale, p. 98.) 

Here we have a repository in addition to the sure receptacle, 
and the commentator is not slow to interpret it according to his fixed 
principle. He would have it that the repository is the loins of the male 
parent. But the true sense cannot be that. This will become clear 
if we look into the doctrine contained in the first half of the sentence. 
The question is, what is meant by the sentence : “ It is he who hath 
produced you from one soul?** Now, the soul, being itself a self- 
subsisting substance or reality, cannot be created by any one. Hence, 
if we are to interpret the above text in the sense that a god is the 
creator of souls, the interpretation does not coincide with the can« 
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elusions of rational thought ; but, if we take the ‘ one soul ' to mean 
the abstraction soul, the repugnancy vanishes at once, leaving the 
scriptural text in complete agreement with the conclusions of sound 
philosophy. Therefore, the one soul from which all other souls were 
produced is none other than the genus spirit, for, as has been already 
demonstrated, ‘ sense,* metaphorically speaking, is the principle where- 
by the Essence of Life is differentiated into an infinity of souls, from 
beginningless eternity. This warrants our interpretation of the two 
terms, ‘ the sure receptacle and the safe repository,* to mean the two 
subtler bodies of the soul. 

Here we may again refer to the saying of Muhammad already 
quoted : 

“ Souls before having dependence upon bodies, were like assembled armies ; 
after that they were dispersed ; and sent into bodies. Therefore, those which were 
acquainted before the dependence attract each other, and those that were unacquaint- 
ed, repel. ’’—(‘Sayings of Muhammad,’ p. 81.) 

Since this is not contradicted anywhere by the text of the 
Qur*an, but, on the contrary, is strictly in agreement with it, we may 
lay down the following propositions, as established from the scanty 
material of the Prophet’s word : 

(1) every soul is a living ‘ idea,* 

(2) souls existed prior to their being born in the world, and 

(3) all souls contain the Essence of God, and are comprised in 
one genus. 

Our first proposition compares well with : 

“And the 'Word was made flesh and dwelt among us.’’— (St. John, i. 14.) 

The following passages from the text of the Qur’an itself quoted 
in “ Reincarnation and Islam,” which marks a valiant and praiseworthy 
attempt on the part of a thoughtful Muslim writer (Mr. Naderbeg 
K. Mirza) leave no doubt in the mind as to their being grounded on 
the philosophy of re-incarnation 

“ How do you deny Allah, you were dead and He gave you life ? Again He will 
cause you to die and again bring you to life, then shall you be brought back to 
Him .... (A1 Qur’an ii. 28.) 
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** As for those who are disbelievers ... so often as their skins are thoroughly 
burned, we will change them for other skins that they may taste of chastisement 
. . . A1 Qur^an iv. 56). 

call to witness the sunset, and that which it drives on ; and the moon when 
it grows full . . . that you shall most certainly enter one state after another . . . (A1 

Qur’an bcxxiv. 18-19.) 

The Muslim idea of predestination, which has brought upon Islam 
the stigma of fatalism, itself suffices to prove the theory of trans- 
migration, if investigated philosophically 

Taqdir, or the absolute decree of good and evil, ” says T. P. Hughes in ‘ A 
Dictionary of Islam,’ ** is the sixth article of the Mahomedan creed, and the orthodox 
believe that whatever has, or shall come to pass in this world, whether it be good or 
bad, proceeds entirely from the Divine Will, and has been irrevocably fixed and record- 
ed on a preserved tablet by the pen of fate.” 

This preserved tablet is the Book of God’s decrees, called lauh- 
i-makfuz ( ) in Arabic, and is said to contain all that has hap- 
pened in the past and all that is to happen in the future. 

‘ ‘ Jjor is anything added unto the age of him whose life is prolonged, neither is 
anything diminished from his age, but the same is written in the book of Ood's 
decrees. ( Sura xxxv.) 

It is pointed out in Sura Y. S. : — 

“Verily, it is We who will quicken the dead and write down the works which 
they have sent on before them, and the traces which they shall have left behind 
them : and everything have we set down in the clear book of our decrees.” 

Thus, predestination is an established belief in Islam, The 
actions of men are determined according to what is written in the 
Book of Decrees, so that 

“ all things have been created after fixed decrees.—” ( Sura liv. 49. ) 

To the same effect are the following : 

“No one can die except by God’s permission according to the book that fixeth 
the term of life. ’’—(Sura iii. 139.) 

‘ ‘ The Lord hath created and balanced all things and hath fixed their destinies 
and guideth them.”— (Sura Ixxxvii. 2.) 

“ By no means can aught befall us but what God has destined for us,”— (Sura 

ix. 51.) 
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The question which now arises is : how are the decrees contained 
in the Book of Fate enforced in the world of men ? There may be a 
book, or even a whole library, in the Cosmic archives, but unless 
there is a force which connects every individual soul with the actions 
it is destined to perform, it is inconceivable how the decrees can be 
worth anything more than the cashwalue of the tablet on which 
they are inscribed. If our Muslim friends will take the trouble to 
work out the problem of the connection between the decrees of fate 
and the actions of men and other beings in the three worlds, they 
will not fail to perceive that the force which compels obedience to 
the decrees of fate is none other than the force of karma, and 
that the i^he Perspicuous Book, whose decrees can never 

be challenged, is the ‘Cosmic Memory,' the self-registering Ledger 
of karma, wherein are recorded all things that have happened in the 
past and also those that are to happen in the future, or, in the 
language of the Qur’an, all actions of men, including ‘ the works which 
they have sent on before them, and the traces * which they shall have 
left behind them,' The reader has only to turn to the doctrine of karma 
as propounded in the Jaina Siddhanta to understand the nature of the 
Perspicuous Book and of the process which automatically records t 
and registers the actions of men and their future, hence predeter- 
mined, fruits. The whole doctrine, thus, is a highly abridged and 
condensed version of the theory of karma. 

Hindu philosophers divide karmas into two main classes, prarah- 
dha and adrista, the former of which signifies the karmic force, or 
forces, which have begun to be active, and the latter, the latent, and, 
therefore, the potential residue. They are called adrista ( from a, not, 
and drista, visible ), because they signify karmas whose effect is not 
yet visible, hence, the potentiality of future action. The other class of 
karmas, that is prarabdha, corresponds to the Muslim taqdir, and 
is the destiny which is beginning to shape the circumstances and 
environment of an individual. This is the true doctrine of taqdir ; 

*Cf. “ Verily god will not change his grace which is in men, until they change 
the disposition in their souls by sin.'*— (Sale’s Koran, p. 182.) 

t In the Suratul Jathiya it is said : ** Whatever acts you do we cause them to be 
recorded (entered in your register Studies in Tasawwuf,” p. 116.) 
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to deny it will be to sever the connection between the and 

the individual soul, and, consequently, fatal to both, and. also, to the 
doctrine itself. 

As Mr. N. K. Mirza has shown, there is much in the teaching: 
of the Qur'an itself that makes it -impossible to disregard the tenet 
of re-incarnation. The following may be cited as directly relevant ta 
the point 

This is a people that have passed away ; they shall have what they earned and 
you shall have what you earned, and you shall not be called upon to answer for what 
they did . . . ”— ( A1 Qur’an ii. 134.) 

“ for upon it [the soul ] is the benefit of what it has earned, and upon it the 
evil of what it has wrought .... ” — (Al Qur'an ii. 286.) 

“Whatever misfortune befalls you (O man), it is from yourself. . . 

(Al Qur’an iv. 79.) 

“ Whatever affliction befalls you, it is on account of what your hands have 
wrought . . . ”—{Ibid. xlii. 30—32.) 

“ Allah does not do any injustice to men, but men are unjust to themselves ...” 
—(Al Qur’an x. 44.) 

It would seem surely futile to deny the principle of karma after 
these authentic statements from the accredited scripture of Islam it- 
self. 

Of all the objections which have been raised against the theory 
of transmigration by all sorts of intruders in the field of metaphy- 
sics, the one that need be noticed here is the one which is based on 
the assumption of a beginning of the world-process. Unable to meet 
the thesis on the purely scientific or philosophical ground, the objec- 
tor does not hesitate to mix up his own idea of a first beginning of 
things with what he sets out to refute, and then suddenly turns round 
to demand the origin of theikarmic force, prior to the first beginning of 
things. Hisl'objection, thus, is not an argument of sound reason, but 
only an example of the sleight of hand the intellect is capable of, when 
bent on finding a pretext to reject a doctrine against which it has 
been prejudiced by fanatical faith, insufficient research or any other 
like cause. The theory of transmigration of souls, ih its original 
purity, as taught by the Tirthamkaras, has nothing in common Vith the 
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idea of a beginning of the world-process ; hence it is bastardising its 
concept to introduce the element of a first beginning into it. The 
objection is thus beneath the notice of both a serious philosonher 
and an earnest seeker after truth. 

As pointed out in the chapter entitled the Siddhanta, an infinity 
of souls have always been found existing in the condition of impurity 
—in Nigoda, poetically described as the loins of Adam in the Holy 
Qur'an. Think of Adam's loins in the literal sense, and you will be 
searching from now till eternity for them in vain ; but take the ex- 
pression as a symbolic representation of Nigoda, the lowest part of 
the man-shaped LohohaSa and you not only avoid the error commit- 
ted by the commentators, but also understand the true merit of 
the beautiful metaphor employed by the Prophet. 

With reference to the nature of consciousness, Islam recognises 
that the power of perception and understanding is not in the organs 
of sensation or the material body, but in the soul, whose association 
with the organs of sensation is the cause of their functioning. It is said 
in * A1 Bay an,' at page 15 

‘ * Which of the senses in man can feel and what is it that it feels ? Is it the 
eye that sees ? or something: else that sees through the eye ? Is it the ear that hears, 
or is it something else that hears, by means of the ear, through the hole of the ear ? 
A shallow-minded person, not looking into the truth, might unhesitatingly say that it is 
the eye itself that sees and the ear itself that hears. But inquiring minds who 
look into and know the truth will say that they are not the senses that do it, because 
they do not feel at all, neither the eyes see nor the ears hear, though they may be 
safe and sound, even when the original thinker is engaged in something else 
or intoxicated or made insensible by means of chloroform, etc. So far as careful 
examination and observation show, it is manifest that understanding or knowledge is 
the part of mujarradat or spiritual things only.’' 

Again, at page 16 

“ What we want to prove is simply this, that matter or material things, by 
themselves, are unable to have feelings or understanding. Now think what is it in 
man which, through the aforesaid holes or windows, gains knowledge of the external 
world ? The philosophers make a distinction between the natural functions and 
the actions of the will. If a fool may not make a distinction between the two, and 
know not black from white, it will be a deficiency of his own understanding. Find 
out, then, what is it that gains knowledge of the external world and grasps the 
ideas relating to moral truths ? Now I tell you, it is nafa-i-natiqa, which in the theo- 
logical language is called soul.” 
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As regards the question whether animals are also endowed 
with souls, A1 Bayan does not distinctly say, in so many words, 
that they have one ; but the argument is there to show that they are 
not souMess. At page 9 we are told:— 

“ These senses are not confined to men only. God’s common gift reaches 
generally not only to all the animal kingdoms, but also some vegetables . . . The 
circumstances surrounding the animal kingdom, their instincts, their nature, the 
methods of nursing their young, the skill with which they collect their food for 
future use, union among their kind, the sympathy they show towards their speoies, 
and apathy towards their enemies, the love of their males towards their females, 
their sensibility to wards their benefits and injuries, and the treatment of their sick, 
all create wonder, from which we are certain that they have senses and other means 
of knowledge.” 

Now, since the material organs of sensation are regarded by 
the author of Al Bayan as incapable of perception and of performing 
the functions of understanding, and are looked upon as the door-ways, 
or windows, of the soul, and since the animals are possessed of the 
power of feeling and knowing, so accurately described by him, it is 
certain that he regards the animals also as endowed with souls. The 
Qur’an* itself puts the matter more emphatically than the author of 
Al Bayan, for it says 

Dost thou not perceive that all creatures both in heaven and earth praise God ; 
and the birds also, extending their wings ? ” 

What is to happen to this vast army of ‘ creatures ’ and birds, 
who praise Life (God) with extended wings ? According to the author 
of ‘ A Dictionary of Islam,’ 

“ It is believed that at the resurrection the irrational animals will be restored 
to life, that they may be brought to judgment, and then annihilated.” 

But the Qur’an itself does not support the statement, and 
points out, 

There is no kind of beast on earth, nor fowl which flieth with its wings, but the 
same is a people like unto you ; we have not omitted an3rthing in the book of our 
decrees : then unto their Lord shall they return,” t 


* See chapter xxiv. 
t See chapter vi. 
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The italics are ours. Commenting upon the popular Muslim 
belief about the fate of brutes and beasts, Sale observes : * 

“ Not only mankind, but the genii and irrational animals also, shall be judged on 
this great day, when the unarmed cattle shall take vengeance on the horned till entire 
satisfaction shall be given to the injured. 

This seems to contradict what Hughes thinks about the popular 
belief as to the fate of beasts, but we are not concerned with the 
opinions of either Sale or Hughes. The true sense of the text is 
simple enough, if we read it in the light of what has been estab- 
lished in the previous pages of this book. There is no reference to 
resurrdbtion in the text, but even if there were, that would not make 
any material difference, since that expression merely signifies the 
liberation of the soul from bondage, not an universal rising of the 
dead on a particular day. The statement that animals also are a 
people like unto men, is an authority for the conclusion that their 
souls do not differ from those of men in respect of their essential 
nature, and the fact that their deeds are also recorded in the Book of 
Decrees clearly shows that they are not exempt from the operation 
of prdrabdha, the force of karmic destiny. Lastly, there is the text— 
‘ then unto their Lord shall they return ’—to show that the animalst 
also are not debarred from the attainment of the great Ideal in 
Nirvana. 

We must now refer to the legend of the cow sacrifice which in 
itself sums up the entirety of the matter of belief, and is one of the 
most fascinating and elusive of myths that have ever been composed 


* See ‘ The Koran,’ by Sale, Preliminary Dis. Sect. iv. 

t The return of the animals unto their Lord ' clearly means the attainment of 
perfection by their souls, in the course of transmigration, not their resurrection in 
their present unevolved condition. The idea that the beasts shall appear unto 
the Lord, kicking and butting and making a mess everywhere, and only to be 
•destroyed by the order of their maker, is too absurd to be entertained for a moment. 
The true significance of the doctrine is sufficiently clearly hinted at in the following 
passage in the Qur’an itself : — 

“ O man, surely you must strive to your Lord, a hard striving until you meet 
Him. (Chap. Ixxxiv. 6.) 
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by men. Its elucidation will suffice by itself to convince the most 
obdurate opponent of transmigration that not only was full assent 
accorded to that doctrine by the founder of Islam, but that he also 
actually taught it in disguise. 

The tradition of the sacrifice is thus given in Sale’s edition of the 
Qur’an - 

“A certain man at his death left his son, then a child, a cow-calf, which wa ndered 
in the desert till he came of age ; at which time his mother told him the heifer was his, 
and bid him fetch her, and sell her for three pieces of gold. W hen the young man 
came to the market with his heifer, an angel in the shape of a man accosted him, and 
bid him six pieces of gold for her, but he would not take the money till he had asked 
his mother’s consent ; which when he had obtained, he returned to the market place, 
and met the angel, who now offered him twice as much for the heifer, ppvided he 
would say nothing of it to his niotoer, but the young man refusing went and acquainted 
her with the additional offer. The woman perceiving it was an angel, bid her son go 
back and ask him what must be done with the heifer, whereupon the angel told 
the young man that in a little time the children of Israel would buy that heifer 
of him at any price. And soon after it happened that an Israelite, named 
Hammiel, was killed by a relation of his, who, to prevent discovery, conveyed 
the body to a place considerably distant from that where the fact was 
committed. The friends of the slain man accused some other persons of the 
murder before Moses, but they denying the fact , and th ere being no evidence to con- 
vict them, God commanded a cow, of such and such particul ar marks to be k i lled, 
but there b eing no other which answered the description except the orphan’s heifer, 
they were obliged to buy her for as much gold as her hide would hold ,* according to 
some for her full weight in gold, and, as others say, for ten times as much. This heifer 
they sacrificed and the dead body being, by divine direction, struck with a part of it, 
revived, and standing up, named the person who had killed him, after which it im- 
mediat ely f el l down dead ag ain. * ’ 

Such is the legend of the red heifer whose sacrifice is enjoined 
in the Qur’an. Its true interpretation which was published in the year 
1922* for the first time in this age' shows that it has nothing in com- 
mon with the idea of sacrifice, which is, unfortunately, still practised 
in many religions under the grossest of misapprehensions, concerning 
the teaching of dharma. It is not necessary tc dwell at length upon 

• See the Confluence of Opposites by the present writer (Lecture viii). 
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the details of the' story in this place ; the following correspondences 
will be found sufficient to elucidate its hidden purport. The man who 
died is the purity of Spirit which is lost in consequence of the associa- 
tion with matter. The child is the soul, whose orphanage represents 
the condition of its having no protector. 

The heifer is the {nafs, the desiring manas), and the desert 
is the joyless state of the lower grades of life, the one-sensed, two- 
sensed, and the like, which the soul passes through in the course of 
transmigration before it obtains the human birth, when the orphan- 
may be said to attain to discretion. The counselling mother is the 
Intellect which is developed in the human form, and the market is 
the world where the heifer is to be sold. The three pieces of gold 
signify ample provision for the three needs of human life, that is, the 
necessaries, comforts and luxuries, which all seek to obtain for them- 
selves. These are to be obtained in exchange for the nafs, since the 
curbing of desire is implied in all kinds of trades, occupations and 
also in manual labour. The angel is the effect of meritorious deeds 
of the previous life, appearing in the form of the good counsel, and 
enlightening the soul as to the nature of the nafs, by curbing which, 
in a lesser degree, men obtain the means for the joys and pleasures of 
the world, by subjecting which to a regular course of ascetic self- 
denial heavenly pleasures are obtained, in the life to come, 
and by the total destruction of which Omniscience, God hood and 
Divinity are secured on the spot. Thus is the * cow ' of nafs which is 
worth its full weight in gold ! 

As for the function of the heifer in the economy of life, the theme 
is developed in the second half of the story, which is equally fascinat- 
ing. The Israelite that is killed by a relation of his is the soul which 
is ‘ killed ' by the hahiratmay the ego of flesh. Accusation is preferred 
before Moses, but the accused persons deny that they have killed any 
one, and there is not sufficient evidence to charge them with the 
crime. A miracle is resolved upon under the circumstances. A cow 
with certain marks is to be sacrificed ; but there is no other cow than 
the orphan's that answers the description. This cow is sacrificed 
at last, when lo ! the dead is brought back to life to reveal the truth I 
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Here we have the old dispute between materialism and religion once 
more before us. The materialists deny the existence of the soul, but 
it is no good trying to convince an unwilling materialist of what is 
so obvious to the faithful ! He will not be convinced by mere argu- 
ment. A miracle is needed to extort his assent, to overcome the 
obstinacy of irresponsible thought ! Religion, however, is quite capable 
of meeting the emergency. It is not to be defeated so easily even by 
materialism I The acharya, accordingly, orders the sacrifice of the 
greedy lustful nafs, when behold ! immediately there springs into 
life a Divinity, to belie the materialist's creed ! The falling dead of 
the body after the miracle is intended to signify the final release 
of the soul, when the body is left behind and the soul enters nirvana 
as a full, perfect God ! 

Such is the beautiful legend of the cow sacrifice, which con- 
tains, within the small dimensions of a single allegory, the entire 
philosophy of Spirit and Life, including transmigration and karma ! 

We might pause here to dwell on the allegorical nature of the 
composition of the Qur’an. Certain of the early Muhammadans, 
especially Sufis, there can be no doubt, were fully aware of the fact 
that the language of the sacred text of the Qur’an was hidden allegory. 
The Batinites were amongst those who had applied the allegorical 
method to the interpretation and the elucidation of the Quranic text. 
As is shown in the Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics (Vol. ix, 881), 
" extreme mystics, rationalists, and free-thinlcers, all came in this way 
to the same results.” Mr. Khaja Khan has brought together much 
valuable testimony in his informing book, entitled ‘ Studies in Tasaw- 
wuf,’ which goes to show that the sacred book of Islam is really 
couched in the allegorical style. The views of Muslim Dervishes, 
collected by Mr. J. P. Brown in his interesting brochure “ The Der- 
vishes,” directly support the case for the allegorical view. We shall 
quote from the ” Dervishes ” : — 

Paradise and hell and all the dogmas of positive religion are o.ily so many 
allegories, the spirit of which is only knpwn to the Sufee.'' —fThe Dervishes, p. 11.) 

** Most parts of the Koran have a hidden, inner or spiritual significance, called 
by them ma^anae Batenee. ’’—(Ibid., 106.) 
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“ The Koran without the interpretation was only an assembly of words void of 
sense '"—(Ibid., 336.) 

But the reason for the employment of the allegorical language 
was not always apparent to the Sufis. 

“iWhy parts of it (the sacred text) were veiled in allegory we scarcely dare to- 
ask, and may only suppose that the knowledge was withheld from a good and wise 
cause. ''—(Ibid., 21.) 

It would nevertheless seem that the Sufis followed the old 
practice of visiting the divulging of the true secrets of their beliefs 
to unworthy people with condign chastisement. Mr. Brown tells 
us as to this “ (The Dervishes,” page 183) 

They muse not divulge the secrets to their family (wives and children) nor 
to any one who is not the seeker of the truth (Talib Sadik), and ask for assistance in 
attaining to the path of God (Hakk). In that case violence must not be used towards 
him who does divulge them to another in view of engaging him to join the order ...” 

The reason, obviously, was the same as that which prevented open 
discourse in the case of the New Testament — the fear of the ‘ swine ' ! 
Muslims themselves treated those who held the soul to be a God as 
infidels and put them to death. The case of Mansur, al Hallaj, is an 
instance in point. He was surely impaled because he said he was 
God ! The prophet was beset by enemies all round and had na 
alternative left except to speak in concealed allegory. He never- 
theless referred to Ali for the true purport of his speech. This 
is undoubtedly what he meant when he said that he was the madinat 
ul Urn (,*wiM:ij-.=zcity of knowledge) and Ali was its gate! Ali 
would naturally not impart the truth to whomsoever he might 
not deem worthy of it. 

The Qur’an itself does not leave the matter of -its composition 
in doubt. We are told : — 

“ O Lord, thou hast given me the kingdom and hast taught me the inter- 
pretation of sayings " (chap. xii. 102, and Extracts from the Holy Qur'an and Sayings 
of the Holy Prophet Muhammad). 

In the third chapter (see the 5th verse) we are again told 

** He it is who has sent down to the^ the Book of which are some verses 
clear— they are the mother of the book, and others are figurative ... but none 
knows the interpretation thereof except Allah. . . " 
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Again in chapter xxxii (verses 26-27) it is said - 

[Allah alone is the] Knower of the secrets ; He throws not open His secrets 
to any, except with whom He is pleased among the Apostles/' 

In the Tradition Muhammad says more clearly ; — 

Speak to men according to their mental capacities, for if you speak all things 
to all men some cannot understand you and so fall into errors."— (Extracts from the 
Quran, p. 170. ) 

Muhammad found himself surrounded on all sides by men of 
violent nature and of low understanding, before whom it would 
have been the height of folly to expose himself. He said (A1 Qur’an 
viii. 22) 


Verily the worst moving things with Allah are the (spiritually) deaf, the dumb 
who do not understand." 

In chapter Ixxxiii of the Qur’an itself (verses 13— 16) there is a 
reference to the men of the times : — 

When signs are recited to him, he says, Tales of old. Ay ! but what they 
have acquired has cast a veil on their hearts. ..." 

The next quotation is charged with chagrin and the spirit of 
irritation : - 

‘ ‘ Dost thou reckon that most of them do hear or have sense ; they are only as 
brutes ; nay, they err more from the way. "—(Chap. xxv. 46.) 

It is the same tale over again— a horrible tale of stupidity of 
men and of the spirit of persecution that prevailed all over the world. 
Fanatical mobs ruled the world, and men trembled to open their lips 
in plain speech.* Hippolytus distinctly speaks of the fear that made 
men withhold the open truth, when he says : — 

" These things, beloved, we impart to you with fear, and yet readily, on account 
of the love of Christ, which surpasseth all. For if the blessed prophets who preceded 
us did not choose to proclaim these things, though they knew them, openly and 
boldly, lest they should disquiet the souls of men, but recounted them mystically in 
parables and dark sayings, . . . how much greater risk shall we run in venturing to 
declare openly things spoken by them in obscure [terms I "—(Ante Nicene Christian 
Library, vol, ix, 2nd part, p. 18.) 
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This spirit of persecution persisted unabated throughout whole 
centuries. The grossest cruelties were practised by religious bigots 
in the name of religion itself. The following from St. Augustine 
( ‘ The Mystics of Islam, ' p. 118) which has already been quoted ere 
this is a fair sample of the dread which influenced the speech of 
saints 

** If he [man] loves a stone, he is a stone : if he loves a man, he is a man ; if he 
loves God— I dare not say more, for if I said that he would then be God, ye might 
stone me." 

In India itself there was the bitterest exterminating persecution 
of the Jainas for several centuries (see ‘ Studies in South India 
Jainism* part ii, pp. 34-35), and this notwithstanding that India 
has ever been probably the most tolerant country in the world in 
regard to religious freedom. 

Under these circumstances there is nothing surprising in the 
fact that Muhammad found himself forced to adopt the allegorical 
style, as those who had gone before had done, to preserve themselves 
and their followers from harm. To interpret his thought in the 
literal sense of the words can, under the circumstances, but create 
confusion and add to the prevailing misapprehension amongst men. 
It will be observed that the true allegorical interpretation of the 
text of the Qur'an at once brings Islam in a line with the other 
creeds and shows its tenets to be identically the same as of the 
older ones. 

Thus, there can be no doubt whatsoever that the true interpreta- 
tion of the Qur'an not only does not conflict with the doctrine of 
re-incarnation, but actually supports and upholds it. Indeed, it is 
impossible to avoid the conclusion that no consistent philosophy of 
Islam is possible which does not include a belief in the transmigration 
of souls, as an article of faith. 

This finishes our survey of the philosophy of Islam. 

There remains the question of the ritualism of Islam, which is of 
a very simple type, consisting, as it does, in prayer, fasting, alms- 
giving and pilgrimage. These, no doubt, aim at the purification of 
the mind ; and, as such, are steps in the right direction, though taken 
by themselves they are quite insufficient to enable the soul to attain 
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nirvana. The Sufis, however, did recognize the inadequacy of the 
Quranic teaching in this regard, and tried to live to a higher level than 
that of the ordinary Musalman. The Ehl el Hakk (those endowed 
with true insight) consider that every one may, by superior piety 
and love of God . . .even become God (The Dervishes, p. 294). 

These men, the Ehl el Hakk, seem to resemble and correspond to 
Gnostics in Christianity, and they did their best to place their religion 
on a sound philosophical basis. They developed the germ of truth 
they could discover in the Qur’an, and proceeded to elaborate it out 
into systematic thought, though their grasp over the scientific aspect 
of the question does not appear to have been perfect, by any means. 
We shall quote from their teachings to show the real tenets of the 
Sufi-dervishes of Islam, 

As to the function of Religion 

“ Deen (Religion) . . . (isi the only true and correct faith, the right path lead- 

ing to eternal happiness.”— (The Dervishes, p. 65.1 

As to the divinity of the soul 

” ! . . The seeds of Soofeeism were sown in the time of Ad^'m, germed in that 
of Noah, budded in that of Abraham, and the fruit commenced to be developed in that 
of Moses. They reached their maturity in that of Christ, and in that of Mahommed 
produced pure wine. Those of its sectarians who loved this wine have so drunk of it 
as to lose all knowledge of themselves and to exclaim ‘ Praise be to me ! Is there any 
greater than me? ’ . . . I. am the truth (that is to say, God) ! There is no other 

God than me.' . . . ’’—(The Dervishes, p. 9.) 

J<"or this reason, religious man, intoxicated with the cup of Divine Communion, 
exclaims, ‘ I am God.’ In fact man’s attributes are of a divine character — what do 
I say ? — His substance is that even of God.” — (Ibid. 10.) 

As to the simplicity of this divine substance : - 

“ The God . . . who should be adored by ail is an unique deity, simple in 

His essence.” . . . —(Ibid. 61.) 

The soul's existence is independent of the body, which is only 
like a prison : 

” The soul existed before the body and is confined within the latter as in 
a cage.”— (Ibid. 12. ) 
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“ The soul is a divine emanation incorporated in human form. It exists in five 
conditions, viz : it is awake, it dreams, it is plunged in slumber, it fills a state of half- 
death, and, finally, even perfectly separated from the body . . ’’—(Ibid., 46.) 

Transmigration naturally follows : — 

“ After death it [the soul] must pass through several new existences. Virtuous 
souls occupy spheres superior to that of this soul and enjoy the fruits of their good 
works, whilst the guilty ones are condemned to fill conditions inferior to that of humani- 
ty. Wicked people who have degraded humanity in this life will live again in the 
shape of animal existence. . . ” — (Ibid., 46-47.) 

Salvation must, therefore, imply the separation between Spirit 
and matter : 

“ Death, therefore, should be the object of the wishes of the Soofee.” — (Ibid. , p. 12. ) 

The Saved Ones do not have to die, but they go up to the Abode 
of the Gods : 

“ The . . . Hadees says. The faithful do not die : perhaps they become trans- 
lated from the perishable world to the world of eternal existences.”— (Ibid., 186; 
see also Extracts from the Holy Quran by Abdulla Allahdin, p. 84.) 

Such are the main principles of the Sufi teaching, the seeds of 
which are sown in the Quran itself. But when we come to the Right 
Conduct we find them to be characterized by a kind of nebulosity 
which interferes with the clearest perception of what is the practical 
thing to do at the different stages of the journey. This is due, no 
doubt, to the lack of precise knowledge as to the nature and operation 
of the force, or forces, which are responsible for the union and associa- 
tion of spirit and matter, and for the different kinds of bonds resulting 
therefrom. The utmost that appears in the tradition (Hadis) on the 
point is only 

” Verily these your deeds will be brought back to you, as if you yourself were the 
creator of your own punishment.”— (Extracts from the Holy Quran, by A. Allahdin, 

p. 62.) 

Perhaps it was not expedient, and, in view of the general ex- 
hortation to acquire philosophical understanding* of the teachings of 

* Cf. The ink of the scholar is more holy than the blood of the martyr.” — 
(Hadis, quoted from the Extracts from the Holy Quran, p. 158.) 

47 
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the faith, not necessary, to be further explicit on the point. Be that 
as it may, we have only the most general kind of practical injunc- 
tions in the department of practical life, though stress is rightly laid 
on world flight. 

“ The love of the world is the root of all evil.” 

** The world is as a prison and as a famine to Muslims ; and when they leave 
it you may say they leave famine and a prison. 

Be in the world like a traveller, or like a passer-on, and reckon yourself as of 
the dead.” — (Sayings of Muhammad, quoted in the Extracts from the Holy Quran, 
pp. 76-77.) 

The terh (path of renunciation ) is thus explained : — 

** To abandon the world, its comforts and dress, — all things now and to come, — 
conformably with the Hadees of the Prophe^, i.e., ‘ The world is forbidden to those 
of the life to come ; the life to come is forbidden to those of this world ; and both are 
forbidden to the true servants of God," which is thus explained The true Dervish in 
the heart not only willingly abandons all the joys and pleasures of the world, but he is 
willing also to give up all hope of the pleasures of Paradise, and to be satisfied with the 
enjoyment derived from a submissive and devout contemplation of the beauty of 
God, and the hope of attaining to that private Paradise, occupied only by the pious, the 
holy and the prophets.”— (The Dervishes.) 

Stress IS rightly laid on putting into practice the matter of 
belief 

“ 0 man, surely you must strive a hard striving to your Lord, until you meet 
Him ! (A1 Quran Ixxxiv. 6.) 

“ Who are the learned ? Those who practise what they know.”— (Hadis, quoted 
from the Extracts from the Holy Quran, p. 103.) 

” The man must die, so to say, before the saint can be born.”— (The Dervishes, 
p. 300.) 

For, 

” Hell is veiled in delights, and Heaven in hardships and miseries. (Hadis, 
quoted in the Extracts from the H. Quran, p. 76.) 

The principal things to be avoided are : anger and fleshly lust, 
envy, cupidity, fulness of food, even though it be lawful and pure, love 
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of adornment in furniture and clothing and house, importuning men 
for aught, haste and the abandoning of steadiness in affairs, levity, 
miserliness, partisanship for schools and leaders in theology and law, 
faithlessness, and thinking evil of co-religionists. “ Let the seeker 
sever all the ties of this world and empty it from his heart. Let him 
cut away all anxiety for family, wealth, children, home; for know ledge, 
rule^ ambition. Let him reduce his heart to a state in which the 
existence of anything and its non-existence are the same to him*' 
(Religious Attitude and Life in Islam, p. 255). The distractions are cons- 
tituted not by big things and concerns alone, but also by very ordinary 
and trifling things. “The Prophet himself was distracted from prayer 
by the border of his own robe and by a gold ring on his finger " (Ibid., 
298). Abu-1- Kasim of Geelani discarded even the loin -strip, going 
completely naked (Ibid., 296). We know that strict nudity is observed 
by the Jaina Saints. Certain of the Hindu yogis, too, remain naked. 

The chief ambition of a Muslim should be the acquisition of scienti- 
fic knowledge of things. A1 Ghazzali says 

**.,,, what 1 want is knowledge of the real natures only of things. I must ask, 
therefore, what is the essence of knowledge. It seemed to me then that certain know- 
ledge is that which uncovers the thing known in such a way that there does not remain 
with it a doubt, nor accompany it the possibility of error, or illusion, nor can the mind 

conceive such Knowledge with which no trust goes is no certain knowledge.''*— 

Religious Attitude and Life in Islam," p. 176.) 

Like the Jains, Muslim philosophers recognized that knowledge 
appertained to the nature of the soul and arose from within." Ibn 
Khaldun maintained, for instance 

‘^'The rational soul, by its nature, has an absolute power of perceptioo in the 
spiritual world.”— (" Religious Attitude and Life in Islam,'' p. 77.) 

As regards soothsaying also Ibn Khaldun tells us 

“ That [soothsaying], also, belongs to the characteristics of the human soul . . . 
The human soul has an equipment for passing over from its humanity to the spiritual 
nature which is above it. A flash comes to mankind of the class of the prophets 
thi^ugh the nature of their oonstitation, which plainly comes to them not through any 
acquisition, nor by seeking the aid of any of the channels of apprehension, nor through 
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conceptions, nor through bodily actions in speech or movement, nor through anything 
at all. It is simply a transition from the human nature, to the angelic nature through 
innate constitution, in a flash, in less than a glance of the eye."— (Ibid., pp. 62-63.) 

We again have it from Ibn Khaldun 

“ The essential nature of Vision is that the rational soul through its spiritual 
essence gains for a moment information as to the forms of events. Inasmuch as the 
soul is spiritual, the forms of events exist in it actually, as is the case with all spiritual 
essences, and it becomes spiritual through being stripped of all material substance 
and of the channels of bodily apprehension. This happens to the rational soul from 
time to time, for a moment, because of sleep, as we shall mention. So it acquires 
thereby knowledge of the future events for which it looks, and returns with that 
knowledge to its channels of apprehension. Then if that acquisition is weak 
and lacking in clearness, through the use of metaphor and imagery in the imagination 
in order to state it, it has need of interpretation on account of these metaphors. 
And sometimes the acquisition is strong and can do without metaphors ; then it has no 
need of interpretation to clarify it from the imagery of the imagination. The cause 
of the occurrence of this flash of perception in the soul is that the soul is potentially 
a spiritual essence, seeking to fulfil itself through the body and the bodily channels of 
apprehension, until its essence may become pure rationally, and it may become perfect 
actuary, and so be a spiritual essence apprehending without any bodily instruments^ 
So its class, as to the spiritualities, is under the class of the angels, the People of the 
Upper Region, who need not seek to fulfil their essential nature through any channel 
of apprehension, bodily or otherwise ... As to that which belongs to the prophets, it 
is a capability of passing over from the human nature to the pure angelic nature^ 
which is the loftiest of spiritual things."— (pp. 70-71.) 

The obstruction to the knowing nature of the soul is constituted 
by the organs of sensation and the material brain. We have it again 
from Ibn Khaldun 

“ We have already said that apprehension by the rational soul is of two kinds— an 
apprehension by means of what is external, namely, the five senses, and apprehension 
by means of what is internal, namely, the powers of the brain, and that 
all this tends to hinder the rational soul from apprehending the spiritual essences 
above it ; yet to apprehend these it is equipped by its constitution. And since the 
external senses are physical, they are exposed to sleep and indolence through weari- 
ness, and the soul faints by the multitude of business."— (Ibid., p. 73.) 

We may now turn to the objections raised against the Qur’an 
by non-Muslim writers, which have been specified on page 699 ante. 
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(1) The first category refers to the errors of the Qur’an. But, 
as we have pointed out more than once in the course of the preceding 
pages, the contradictions in the description of persons and the 
accounts of their doings are due either to a desire to guard against an 
historical interpretation of the traditions, or arise naturally in the 
employment of mystic thought from different standpoints. They 
might, no doubt, be due to the Prophet’s ignorance of these traditions, 
as Tisdall and other European writers maintain, but we prefer to 
believe that the mythological hypothesis furnishes the better ex- 
planation of the two. We explained one of such contradictions in 
reference to the crucifixion of Jesus in the chapter on Resurrection, 
and probably the same method would yield satisfaction in respect of 
most of the remaining contradictions between the Bible and the 
Qur’an. St. Paul gave the death blow to the historical exegesis when 
he showed (Galatians iv. 21—31) that the family of Abraham consisted 
of allegorical conceptions. In 1 Timothy (chap. i. 4) the old genealogies 
are similarly brushed aside with scant ceremony : 

** Neither give heed to fables and endless genealogies which minister questions 
rather than godly edifying which is in faith . . . ’^ 

There is therefore nothing surprising if differences have arisen 
between two religions in the course of personifying spiritual states as 
historical beings. 

(2) The above observations also apply to the fables of the Qur’an. 
As a matter of fact, fables form no part of any religion ; they are 
either statements of facts which occurred at some time, in the past, 
or mythologies intended to train the minds of the people in religious 
doctrines. When Christian missionaries object* to such accounts as 
show that the wind ‘ ran ’ gently at the command of Solomon, they 
forget that according to the Bible the wind also obeyed Jesus Christ 
(Luke viii. 23 and 24). 

(3) The geography of the Qur'an is, if anything, incomplete, as 
we had occasion to point out ere this. In its most complete form, 
the geography of the universe exists only in Jainism. European 

* Se« Murdoch's * Selections from the Qur'an,' p. 184. 
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writers go wrong when they think it is the geography of our little 
planet, the Earth. As a matter of fact, it embraces the whole of the 
universe, visible and invisible both. It is possible, nay even probable, 
that a good deal of false accretions have gathered round the original 
teaching in this regard ; but so far as adverse criticism is concerned,, 
one can only smile at the following statement in the * Selections from 
the Qur’an’: 

“ Withr egard to geography, Muhammadan writers acted like the Hindus. They 
sat in their houses and framed seas and continents out of their heads.’* 

(4) In respect of the fourth category also, the Qur’an cannot be 
found fault with any more chan any other mystic Scripture. Mr. 
Murdoch objects to the following passages, on the ground that they 
are incompatible with the dignity of God, who cannot be said to lead 
men astray : 

($) ** Whomsoever God shall direct, he will be rightly directed ; and whomsoever 
he shall lead astray, they shall perish.” 

(n) “ He whom God shall cause to err shall have no direction.” 

{Hi) ** Verily, I will fill hell with jinns and men altogether.” 

But Mr. Murdoch forgets that these passages are directly sup- 
ported by the Holy Bible itself. The following from the book of 
Isaiah (xlv. 6 and 7) is admissible on the point 

** That they may know from the rising of the sun, and from the west, that there 
is none besides me. I am the Lord, and there is none else. I form the light, and 
ereaie darkness : I make peace, and create evil : I, the Lord, do all these thingfs.'’ 

The Italics are ours. The conception of God in these passages 
is that of a mere personification of life, as we have repeatedly pointed 
out in these pages. 

Many a time is the nature of the essence of God described in the 
Qur’an, but nearly always in the same words—* that which heareth 
and seeth.’* There are no qualifying words, or phrases, and their 

* Cf. the following from the Bhagavad Gita (Disc. xv. 16 ) 
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sense is plain to anyone who cares to think for himself. This is suffi- 
cient to show that Muhammad held the soul to be divine in its real 
Essence. The current Muslim interpretation to the contrary cannot 
be arrived at without the addition of certain words to the text ; but 
this is opposed to the rules of interpretation according to which the 
plain sense must be ascribed to the words in all cases, so far as 
possible. Besides, there is no reason why the author of these pas- 
sages should not have used the correct expression himself, in this 
regard, if his sense was different. Their true interpretation not only 
removes the repugnance in the theologian's view, but also renders 
the text in accord with sound philosophy, and reconciles it with other 
texts in the Qur'an itself. 

(5) So far as the fifth objection is concerned, we have al- 
ready pointed out that the principle of resignation to one's destiny 
implies an active attitude of the soul which is not compatible 
with fatalism. Even here the objection is futile. But in saying 
this we wish to guard against being misunderstood by our brethren 
of Islam. There is such a thing as destiny, which is sure to 
lead some jinns and men into hell, as one of the verses in the 
Qur’an correctly points out ; but this destiny is not the mandate 
of a super-human being, who arbitrarily and capriciously deter- 
mines and seals the fate of his creatures, and foredooms some to 
eternal damnation in hell, and decrees to others the enjoyment of 
Olympian bliss. Destiny is nothing other than prarabdha, and means 
the potential karma, of the past life, or lives, of the soul which is 

II U 11 

Tr.— ** And 1 am seated in the hearts of all ; 

From me are memory, knowledge (perception) as well as their loss ; 

It is 1 who am to be known by all the Scriptores (Vedas)— 

I am indeed the author of Vedanta and the knower of Vedas. ” 
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beginning to be actualized. It is hardly necessary to enlarge upon the 
theory of hirma now, since the whole subject has been dealt with 
in the preceding chapter. 

(6) In reference to the religious intoleration of the Qur’an, 
there is little doubt that jehad is not an essential feature of Islam, 
as a religion, since Muhammad was led to proclaim it only after years 
of the bitterest persecution. The doctrine has been incorporated 
in the Book only on account of the inability of its compiler to dis- 
tinguish between the different aspects of the personality of the 
Prophet, who was, at least in the later years of his life, a public 
preacher, a statesman, a pater familias and a law-giver, at one and 
the same time. Our friends, the Muhammadans, should by this time 
understand that ivae jehad is waged against hufr, those tendencies 

and inclinations which prevent the soul from turning towards the 
Self ; but not against the kafir (an infidel) ; because the destruction 
of the former leads to bliss, and that of the latter, only to hell. Mr* 
Abdullah Allahdin has quoted the following saying (hadis) of the 
prophet, in his “Extracts from the Holy Quran,” which clearly shows 
what jehad really meant 

“ The most excellent JeAad (Religious War) is that for the conquest of self/' 

-(p. 04.) 

True jehat , thus, is always against one’s own lower nature, 
never against another. It will profit us to bear in mind what the 
Bible says as to the power of the sword : 

“All they that take the sword shall perish with the sword/'— (Matthew, xxvi. 62.) 

(7) The perpetuation of slavery is certainly opposed to the true 
principles of Religion, and the authorship of the passages countenanc- 
ing and legalising it must be ascribed to Muhammad, the law-giver, 
not to Muhammad, the Seer. 

(8) The punishment of theft and other offences provided for 
in the Qur’an is also against the dictates of conscience. 

(9) The same is the case with regard to the laws of marriage 
and the libertinism allowed by the Qur’an. Possibly, the rules laid 
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down by Muhammad with respect to these matters were intended 
only to control the greater laxity and wholesale libertinism which 
might have prevailed in Arabia in his time. It might also be that 
political considerations did not admit of the imposition of greater 
restrictions on the people. Muhammad’s fault, however, is that he 
openly countenanced evil. He should not have compromised matters. 
The excuse that the exigencies of a life constantly imperilled by 
circumstances beyond his control justified this kind of legislation, 
might be open to a politician, but it is no defence for a prophet. The 
fact is that Islam has always looked upon marriage as a civil contract, 
never as a sacred relation formed for life. Disregardful of the opinion 
of the outside world, which it defied with the sword, it framed its 
laws only to prevent internal friction and lawlessness. Hence the 
following in the Sura Maarij : 

“ And who abstain from the carnal knowledge of women other than their wives, 
or the slaves which their right hands possess (for as to them they shall be blameless) ; 
but whoever coveteth any woman besides these, they are transgressors.” 

The unrestricted power of divorce which the husband enjoys 
under the Muhammadan Law is also the outcome of the notion that 
marriage is merely a civil contract. Religion has, as a matter of fact, 
been always hostile to the very idea of divorce, not on the ground, 
as some might suppose, of its being a violation of the commandment 
of a super-human god, but for the reason that all relaxations of 
restrictions on libertinism and sensuality and desire interfere with 
the spiritual advancement of the soul, retarding its progress and 
leading it to regions of suffering and pain after death. Even the 
re-marringe of widows is not recommended by religion, on this 
ground. Hard as this rule may seem in certain cases, it is neverthe- 
less one framed in the interests of all concerned, for those who aspire 
to the attainment of Nirvana have to practise much severer types of 
self-denial than abstention from marrying a second time. Sexual 
passion is a powerful foe of the soul, and has to be overpowered before 
any real progress can be made or expected. 

Our observations against the re-marriage of widows have, how- 
ever, no application to the cases of those unfortunate victims of social 
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tyranny who are known as virgin-widows. In the eye of Religion 
they are still unmarried though forced to drape themselves in a 
widow's weeds. Religion would be a nuisance if it ever countenanced 
the perpetuation of the cruel injustice of forcing little children into 
matrimony, by enjoining a life-long mourning on an unfortunate 
child, whom an unholy, inhuman custom declared a widow ! In her 
case, certainly, there is no question of breaking the nuptial vow, of 
sullying the virgin purity of the heart, or of prostituting the body to 
the embraces of another than the man deliberately accepted, in the 
name of Dharma itself, as the sole companion, in weal or woe, and the 
solitary exception to the absolute impregnability of feminine modesty. 

Thus, it cannot be seriously denied that the considerations, which 
apply to the case of an ordinary widow, have no application to that of a 
little child, forcibly thrust into the unholy bonds of mock matrimony 
by parental tyranny ; and it is really high time now that people made 
up their minds to give up, once for all and for ever, a custom of such 
evil repute and consequence as child-marriage has proved to be. 

So far as female slaves are concerned, happily the question of 
their rights and privileges does not arise under the present conditions 
of society; but the passage from the Qur’an (Sura Nisa) which 
‘ legalises ' an unlimited number of slaves to every true believer is 
there to show that Muslim legislation concerning domestic matters 
is grounded upon a purely materialistic conception of life, and, conse- 
quently, falls short of the spiritual ideal of self-denial, which religion 
insists upon. 

(10) Under the tenth head fall the contradictions in the Qur'an. 
Some of these might, no doubt, be difficult to reconcile ; but their 
explanation is to be found in the different capacities which their 
author filled at different times of his life. 

(11) The eleventh objection bears reference to Muslim mytho- 
logy. we need merely state as to this that mythology appears 
ridiculoat only when read from the standpoint of history. 

The additional objection raised against Islam is with reference 
to the doctrine of sacrifice. The observations we made in reference 
to the principle underlying the doctrine, in the eighth chapter of 
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this book, and the elucidation of the mystery of the cow-sacrifice, are 
sufficient to show that Muhammadans have not understood the 
true sense of the teaching in this respect. Junayd once asked a 
man who had returned from the pilgrimage to Mecca: “ When you 
reached the slaughter place and offered sacrifice, did you sacrifice 
the objects of worldly desire ? The man replied that he had not. 
“ Then you have not sacrificed at all ! 

Our survey of the tenets of Islam is now complete and justifies 
the statement that the Holy Qur’an, when purged of the element of 
allegory and mysticism, and of the tendency to personify elements 
and essences, that is characteristic of all religions of the mystical 
type, contains the seeds of the true philosophy of the Science of 
Salvation, though, owing to the spirit of compromise, which Muham- 
mad was led to adopt, on political and social considerations, truth is 
not to be found in his sayings, in its naked grandeur and majesty. 

We may now conclude the subject of transmigration, and say 
that not only is the doctrine a perfect truth of philosophy, but has 
also been recognized by the founders of the principal religions now 
prevailing in the world, including Christianity and Islam. Even 
Sikhism is no exception to this, as its teachings show (see ‘ A Diction- 
ary of Islam,' p. 590). 

We now come to the differences of opinion about the personality 
of 

The Evil One. 

Those who believe in his existence regard him as an angel of 
evil. According to the myths which have gathered round his per- 
sonality, he is said to have been ordered to prostrate himself before 
Adam, but he refused to obey the command, and the “Lord God,’' 
in consequence of his refusal, bestowed the kingdom of hell and evil 
upon him. Since then the sole aim of the Evil One has been to throw 
temptation in the way of the pious devotees of God, and to lead them 
astray, for which reason he is called the Tempter. Muhammadans,' 
Christians and Zoroastrians believe in this traditional devil, in one 
form or another. In the Old Testament, Satan appears on the scene 
very early, and is shown as one of the principal drarmtis permmae in 
the tragedy of the Fall. Innumerable are the accounts of his deceiviniT 
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mankind, and many of them appear, at first sight, to be exceedingly 
conflicting. According to the Book of Job. he used to attend upon 
the Lord along with the Sons of God. Job, it seems, owed his mis- 
fortunes more to the decrees of the Lord than to the evil nature of 
Satan (Job i. 6—12). The Lord himself gave power to Satan over the 
family and possessions of Job, and the Evil One, be it said to his 
credit, did not exceed his instructions ! In the book of Exodus, the 
Lord sends Moses to intercede with the Pharaolv for the freedom of 
Israel, brings plagues and pestilence on the Egyptians, and yet him- 
self hardens the heart of the tyrant time after time ; in other words, 
plays the part of the Devil himself ! The Bible is silent as to the 
crigin of this evil power ; but in Zoroastrianism it is recognized as 
one of a pair of twins which exist from all eternity. It is said in 
Yasna (xxx.3) 

** In the beginning there was a pair of twins, two spirits, each of a peculiar 

activity, and these two spirits united created, one the reality, the other, the 

non-reality. ” 

In Yasna xlv. 2 further light is thrown on the nature of the 
eternal twins 

** I will speak of the Spirits twain at the first beginning of the world, of whom 
the holier thus spake to the enemy : ‘ Neither thoughts, nor teachings, nor wills, nor 

beliefs, nor words, nor deeds, nor selves, nor souls of us twain agree. * ** 

The explanation of this conflict of tradition and tenet is to be found 
in the complexity of the personification itself, Satan representing 
sometimes the desiring manas and sometimes matter, the second of 
the eternal twins of Zoroastrianism. As the cause of bondage, suffer- 
ing and hell is the pursuit of good and evil of things, the kingdom of 
hell and evil is said to have been conferred on the Devil. .And since 
the tendency of matter is altogether anii-spiritual, the Evil One is 
necessarily the enemy of the faithful. 

Besides matter and the desiring manas, intellect, too, would 
appear to have been personified at times as Satan. Dhu'l-karnein, the 
mythical person about whom Muhammadan commentators have 
ventured all sorts of fanciful speculations, simply appears to be the 
Intellect personified as an incarnated embodiment of Evil and Power. 
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He is a wavderer, belongs to the class of horned beings, and reaches, 
the confines of the East and the West. He is also said to have reached 
the place where the sun sets, and to have found it to set in a spring 
of black mud. Here, the horns are indicative of the evil tendency. 

‘ the confines of the East and the West ' refer to the entirety of the 
field of knowledge of good and evil, and ‘ wandering ' suggests a 
search for experience. The end of intellectualism is the discovery 
of the fact that ‘ the sun sets in a pool of black mud.’ As the Sun is 
the symbol of Spirit and the pool of black mud of matter, the dis- 
covery of Dhu’l-karnein is indicative of the nature of the two kinds 
of substance, the jiva and ajiva^ which are the final causes of the 
universe. 

In comprehending the true nature of the Intellect, however, we 
ought not to hastily jump to the conclusion that its sole function is to 
mislead mankind. As stated in the chapter on the fall, it is not the 
Intellect that is bad in itself, but only its employment solely to deter- 
mine the good and evil of things for our worldly ends. It is the tutor 
of Will, it is true, but its pupil is by no means a docile, submissive 
child, as many would like to believe. It is quite helpless before the 
freedom and explosiveness of its pupil, and can only impart him know- 
ledge which is agreeable to his disposition, and though it never fails 
to give the necessary warning when he takes a wrong step, it is 
powerless to prevent him from pursuing his own inclinations. 

The description of Satan according to another text of the Qur'an 
would appear to fit in with the nature of matter as well as with the 
desiring nature (chap, xiv) : 

** And Satan shall say after judgment shall have been given, Verily God pro- | 
mised you a promise of truth : but I deceived you. Yet I had not any power over 
you to compel you ; but I called you only, and ye answered me ; wherefore accuse 
me not but accuse yourselves. I cannot assist you : neither can ye assist me. Verily 1 
I now renounce your having associated me with God heretofore.” 

As the soul is impervious to both matter and desire in its pure 
condition, Satan is naturally describing himself as possessed of no 
power to seduce it against its will. The description is thus both i 
clear and exact, though couched in mythological thought 
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As stated already the Evil One in Zoroastrianim is a representa- 
tion of matter. 

The effect of the influence of matter on the soul has been de- 
scribed in many allegories in different lands, but in none so charmingly 
as in the Assyrian story of the descent of Ishtar, the Queen of 
Heavens, into Hades. Hades nowadays means a place of torment, the 
kingdom of Satan, or hell. But the original idea was only that of 
matter in a state of invisibility (The Mysteries of Freemasonry, by 
John Fellows, page 146 footnote). Mr. F. F. Hulme also points out 
(The History, Principles and Practice of Symbolism in Christian Art, 
page 108) 

“ The Greek Hades, the Scandinavian Hella, originally the unseen world, has 

gradually become, in popular idea, the place of torment, the kingdom of Satan 

Hell is generally, with the mediaeval painters and sculptors, the yawning mouth of 
a huge monster, breathing smoke and flames, or a large caldron set on flames, into 
either of which attendant spirits hurl their victims. 

In the Assyrian myth, Ishtar represents the individual spirit 
whose enchainment in matter is the central theme. Ishtar is depicted 
as descending into Hades, to the house of darkness, the house out of 
which there is no exit, to the road from which there is no return, 
to the house from whose entrance the light is taken, the place where 
dust is nourishment and mud, food.’' 

“ The light is never seen, in darkness they dwell .... Over the doors and bolts 
is scattered dust.”— (Myths of Babylonia, etc., by D. A. Mackenzie, page 95.) 

The journey is undertaken by Ishtar in search of her lover, 
Tammuz, which is a clever personification of happiness, or ananda 
(bliss). Arrived at the gates of Hades, Ishtar demands admission 
of the porter in charge. The latter asks for orders from the Queen of 
the Underworld. He is told : 

** Go, keeper, open the gate to her, bewitch her according to the ancient rules.” 

As Ishtar passes in through the several gates, she is stripped of 
h€'r ornaments and clothing. First her crown is taken from her, then 
he\r eai^rings, her necklace of precious stones, the ornaments at her 
breisst, her jewelled girdle, and her bracelets and anklets are removed 
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from her person, one after another ; and finally she is stripped of the 
covering robe from her body ! She is then struck with disease in 
all parts of her body, by the plague demon at the command of her 
dreaded rival. 

Hades is called the kingdom of the dead, which itself has a special 
significance, as in the famous text : 

“ Leave the'dead to buiy their dead ; come thou and follow me. ''—(Luke ix. 60) 
which has already been explained. 

The allegory thus employs the terrible imagery of hells to portray 
the frightful influence of matter on the soul. The subtle invisible 
matter which Hades origiitally signified, is what is technically known 
as karma vargam in the Jaina Siddhanta, This subtle material 
combines with the soul, reaching it through the three channels of 
Varava, namely, the mind, speech and the body, as already describ- 
ed in the thirteenth chapter. The effect of the fusion of spirit and 
matter is the loss of the divine attributes of the soul which is sym- 
bolized by the loss of the vestments of glory in the legend. These 
divine raiments are donned by Ishtar again when she is led out of the 
successive gates, on being purified and strengthened by the messen- 
ger of gods, with the water of Life (cf. Studies in Biblical and 
Semitic Symbolism, by Maurice H. Farbridge, p. 165). 

As already stated, Zarathushtra's twins are Spirit and Matter 
whose interaction is the cause of evil and misery in life. Of these. 
Matter has the tendency to lead men astray and to make them wor- 
ship itself in place of the true God, that is. Life. According to a Mus- 
lim myth, the Evil One was required to prostrate himself before Adam, 
but he declined to do so. The explanation of the incident is to be 
sought for in the nature of the hostility between Spirit and Matter, 
and in the superiority of the former over the latter. 

The seducements of the Temptress consist in the fascinating 
forms which it eternally displays, and with which it lures its admirers. 
Hence, Satan is said to be constantly engaged in seducing mankind 
in different forms. Those whose ideals are confined to material happi- 
ness may, thus, be said to worship the Devil. Now, inasmuch as the 
‘ worship ' of matter is fraught with harm and spiritual degeneration, 
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and leads to hell, the devil is said to lead men into hell, which, for 
that reason, is called his kingdom. However, evil lies in the pursuit 
of matter, not in matter itself. Forms must exist, because matter 
exists ; but if we allow ourselves to be tempted by them, it is our own 
fault, not that of matter. Man, in his shallow conceit, is only too 
anxious to throw the blame for his own misdeeds on some one else, 
and since his unwholesome dread of supernatural agencies does not 
permit him to accuse the being whom he places at the head of the 
affairs of the world, there is no one else to be made a scape-goat of 
but intellect or matter. Evil, however, is a relative term, and lies 
only in our inclinations and pursuits, not in intellect or matter. As a 
matter of fact, evil is not altogether devoid of utility, and may 
be used for our uplifting and betterment. The account of Job's 
trial and suffering is a beautiful illustration of this principle. Will 
is the essence of life, and is developed by fighting against evil. Self- 
denial, ie., the curbing of desires, the stamping out of evil passions 
and inclinations, has to be practised, so that the power divine might 
be freed from its bondage ; and nothing enables the Will to manifest 
its true Divinity so much as a fierce struggle against adversity. The 
function of evil in nature is not to cause us suffering and pain exclu- 
sively, but also to furnish us with an opportunity for building up our 
moral character, to become perfect like ‘ the Father which is in hea~ 
ven.’ We ought to remember that 

‘ * the Gods in bounty work up Storms about us, 

That give Mankind occasion to exert 

Their hidden Strength, and throw out into practice 

Virtues that shun the day, and lie conceal'd 

In the smooth seasons and the calm of Life Addison. 

Virtue is Life, and, as such, is truly its own reward ; it is no 
authority for putting on an air of injured innocence, or for a display 
of hypocritical martyrdom. The righteous are ever tranquil in adver- 
sity ; they care not for the mock, impotent sympathy of their kind ; 
nor do they deviate, in the least, from the strict path of truth and 
rectitude Cheerfully do they welcome adversity when it comes, 
believing that 
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“ the good are better made by ill : 

As odours crushed are sweeter still !'* 

And, when the trial of their moral character has proved theit 
worth, the Voice of Love sweetly whispers in their ears, 

“ Ye good distress’d ! 

Ye noble few ! who here unbending stand 
Beneath Life’s pressure, yet bear up a while, 

And what your bounded view, which only saw 
A little part, deem’d evil, is no more ; 

The storms of wintry Time will quickly pass, 

And one unbounded Spring encircle all.” — Thomson. 

So long as man identifies himself with his material body, there 
is evil for him. Good and evil have no existence for the Siddhatman , 
they exist only in the imagination of the sinful man. Where the 
spirit is impervious to adversity, bodily suffering cannot retard the 
progress of the soul. 

The arrows of adversity do not penetrate the man of renunciation, 
for he has nothing to grieve for ; but they pierce to the core the man of 
the world, because of his selfishness. We have seen how evil is caused 
by our own actions, and how it may be converted into good by the 
emotions of equanimity and love. In the following beautiful passaige 
a lady writer gives us her idea of the life which is worth hav- 
ing 

** No life is worth the having which is filled only by selfish thought and cold 
indifference to the wants of the world around. That life is only fit to gjow in the 
heavenly places which is a life of sharing, of giving of everything that one has 
gathered. And there is this joyous thing about all the real goods of life : the goods of 
intelligence, of emotion, of art, of love — all the things which are really worth the 
having — that they do not waste in the giving ; they grow the more, the more w^ give. 
Hiese physical things get smaller as we take away from them, leaving so mpch less 
for future use ; and so, when it is a question of sharing the physical thingis, men 
calculate and say : " I have only enough for myself, for my wife, for my child- How 

can I give any away ? ’ All that is matter is consumed in the using ; but thitt is not 
true of the higher things, the things of the intelligence, of the heart, and of thd spirit. 
If I know something, I do not lose it when I teach it. Nay ! it becomes metre truly 
mine because I have shared it with one more ignorant than myself ; so that yiou have 
two people enriched by knowledge, by the sharing of a store that increases, instead 
48 
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of diminishing, as it is shared. And so with all that is worth having. You need not 
fear to lessen your own possessions by throwing them broadcast to your hungry fellow* 
men. Give your knowledge, your strength, your love ; empty yourself utterly, and 
when for a moment you think you are empty, then from the inexhaustible fount of 
love, and beauty, and power more flows down to fill the empty vessel, making it fuller, 
and not emptier than it was before.”— (' When a Man Dies Shall He Live Again' 
by Dr. A. Besant, page 17.) 

The lives of all great men illustrate this principle. According 
to the Bible, Jesus also taught his disciples 

** Heal the sick, cleanse the lepers, raise the dead, cast out devils ; freely ye have 
received, freely give.”— (Matthew x. 8.) 

It is the one function of will to radiate peace, power and harmony 
all round. Saints and sages never check, but always increase its 
radiations, and, thus, acquire inexhaustible powers themselves. The 
selfish, worldly man, not knowing the peculiar virtues of the Essence 
of Life, grudges its outgoing radiations, and regards the operation in 
the light of a loss. 

The one true function of Life is to radiate ‘virtue* all round un- 
ceasingly. Health, bodily and mental, peace and joy are the result 
of this free radiation of Life. This silent, steady work, in a spirit 
of Goodwill and Love, transmutes enemies into friends, evil into good, 
disease and sickness into health, and poverty into wealth. The man 
who is selfish, who loves himself more than his neighbour, who is 
cruel, vicious or intemperate, interferes with the free activity of his 
life, and obstructs the free radiation of ‘virtue' from his being. 
When such evil thoughts are persisted in for a number of years, the 
mind and body lose their virility in consequence of the poison of evil, 
and a process similar to that of the winding up of a going concern 
takes place. Life, instead of expressing itself, begins to shut up shop, 
till gradually the premises are vacated and shutters put up. A story 
may be told to illustrate the working of this principle. There was 
a money-lender s firm which did excellent business, and was flourish- 
ing most promisingly. The director of the firm one day thought that 
it would be a grand idea if he could so arrange matters that money 
always came in but none went out, and so he promptly issued orders 
to his chief manager to stop the going out of money. The manager 
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was stunned by the orders of the director, and sent him several 
messages informing him that no money could possibly come in unless 
the capital of the firm was allowed to circulate, but they remained 
unheeded by the director. Faithful to his position, the manager had 
to yield at last, and so he put all the money of the firm in an iron 
safe and locked it up. The result was that the income stopped, but 
not the expenses ; and as the capital in the safe dwindled, servants 
and creditors of the firm began to press for immediate payment of 
their claims. Matters went on like this for some time, till one 
morning the director went to take some money out of the safe 
to pay off some of the most pressing employees and creditors, 
when, lo ! and behold ! the safe was only full of emptiness, with all 
its money already spent and gone. In vain did he try to beg and 
pray the manager to save him somehow, but so confused were his 
ideas that he could only curse his hard fate and abuse that faithful 
servant, calling him the devil, the evil one, and so forth. At last he 
began to march up and down the room in a state of mental frenzy, 
when accidentally he knocked against the iron safe, fell heavily upon 
its open door, and burst an artery ! 

The lesson to be learnt from the story will become obvious when 
we remember that the director of the firm is the illusory bodily self 
of man, the concern, the life of the body, and the good manager, 
the Divinity of Life, also called Providence, who carries out the wishes 
of the apparent physical ego. The director wislied to shut up what 
he foolishly considered to be his possessions, in the iron safe of selfish 
greed, heeded not the warnings from the Providence, and, finally 
abused the same Providence for the evil which he had brought on him- 
self, calling him the Evil One and the like. Thus it is that man creates 
the devil for himself ; in reality the devil has no existence apart from 
one's thoughts. 

Let us now enquire into the Christian notion of evil and sin. As 
early as I Kings viii. 46 it was said : 

For there is no man that sinneth not.'* 

In Homans (iii. 23) we are told 

" ' For all have sinned, and come short of the glory of Qod. ’* 
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In Ecclesiastes (chap. vii. 20) we have 

** Wot there is not a just man upon earth, that doeth good, and sinneth not. ” 

explanation is, however, furnished of man's shortcomings 
in this Hiipect, in any of these books. But we are told by Isaiah (see 
chapter ztv. 6 and 7) 

** I %li the Lord, and there is none else. I form the light and create darkness : 
I make peace, and create evil : I, the Lord, do all these things." 

Job too declared (chap. v. 7) : 

** Yet man is born unto trouble, as the sparks fly upward." 

This, no doubt, gives us a sort of explanation of the matter ; but 
the question is, why is man born into trouble ? Why, to use the words 
of Isaiah, does the Lord create evil ? If he creates evil* there is an 
end of the matter, and man's responsibility ought no longer to be 
preached. What does this mean ? Is the Lord to be blamed for a 
wanton creation of evil ? Can we ascribe to him a design for creating 
that which we abhor even in the lowest and most degraded being 
amongst us ? And, yet, this is what it comes to ! The creator creates 
evil himself, is good enough to tell us that he has done so, and then 
turns on us, because we are evil ! How absurd ! But there is no 
escape from the dilemma. Either he did not create evil, or he did. 
If he did not, whence came evil into the world, since, according to 
theology, he is the creator of all things ? But the matter is set at rest by 
the direct testimony in Isaiah, in the passage already quoted. There 
remains the difficulty arising out of the mysterious conduct of this 
alleged creator. He creates evil himself, and then does his level best 
to remove its harmful effect ! Why this change of attitude ? Was 
he at first actuated by the impulse which makes the cat play with 
the mouse ? If so, why so great a solicitude for the welfare of 
humanity afterwards ? If we call him Father, because he sent down 
his only begotten son as a propitiation unto himself, what shall we 
call him for his cat-like spirit of playing with us ? Would it not have 

* The Qur'an also has it (chap, xlii) : Whatever misfortune befalleth you, 

is sent you by Ood,^^ 
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been infinitely better if he had left us uncreated ? The confusion 
of thought with reference to the creation of evil, it seems, has 
arisen from the ignorance of the nature of the power that has been 
personified as the creator, and it is further aggravated by our intro* 
ducing into the composer's picture our own private conceptions about 
the nature of divinity, which can never be deemed to be deliberately 
engaged in the creation of such a thing as evil. *Hence, the moment 
the question is asked, ‘ does god create evil’ we say, no, no, thinking 
that we ought not to ascribe its creation to a god, but forgetting that 
in doing so we make him out to be a liar ; for he says quite distinctly 
that he is the creator of evil. We then make matters worse by 
adding that he means something else when he says, “ I create evil," 
for in that case our statement comes to this that he either purposely 
misleads us, or is unable to express himself in plain, comprehensible 
language. The fact is that divinity can have no possible interest in 
misleading or deceiving us, but it is we who failing to understand the 
nature of the mythological personification which is represented as 
speaking, and of the language of the seer, deceive ourselves by 
perverting its sense. The fault lies in us, because we will not allow 
our pursuits in life to leave us time to meditate on these vital problems, 
and are, therefore, forced to accept conclusions which are based on 
a defective research. 

Let us, therefore, believe in the testimony of the ‘lord 'when 
he says “ I create evil. " 

But what are we to think of a being who creates evil, and is 
then good enough to tell us that he has done so ? Should we worship 
him, because he is the author of evil, and, therefore, a being to be 
dreaded, or because he says : 

“ Whatever misfortune befalleth you is sent you by God.”— A1 Qur’an, chap. 

xlii.? 

He is repeatedly said to lead men astray, as will appear from the 
following passages from the Holy Qur’an 

1 . Whomsoever God shall direct, he will be rightly directed ; and whomsoever 
he shall lead astray, they shall perish.”— Chap xiii, 179. 

2. ” For he whom God shall cause to err shall have no direction.”— Chap. xiii. 


33 . 
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8. ** He will lead into error whom he pleaaeth, and he will direct whom he 
pleaaeth.’^— Chap. xvi. 96. 

4. ** We have created for hell many of the jinns and men.” — Chap. xvi. 180. 

If emphasis were needed on the creation of men for hell, it is 
supplied by the Sura Sijda, which affirms : 

“The word which hath proceeded from me must necessarily be fulfilled when I 
aaid, Verily, I will fill hell with jinns and men alt(^ether.” 

Since the punishment in hell is ordinarily understood to be eternal, 
and since there can be no worse fate for those who are sent, or are 
to be sent there, the question arises as to the obligation of the un- 
fortunate wretches who are to people that place of insufferable 
torment to worship the creator of their undeserved suffering and pain. 
Does Islam expect to convince mankind of the advisability of licking 
the hand that relentlessly inflicts the blows ? Can those who are 
created to fill the hell with their shrieks and yells be expected to find 
love in their aching hearts for the author of their everlasting misery ? 
Surely the idea is too much even for mysticism I 

The root of the error into which mysticism has fallen on this point 
lies in the very personification of karma as an anthropomorphic 
creator. As a matter of fact, all actions which lead to good or bad 
results spring from souls themselves, so that they are truly the authors 
of their own miseries and woes. This is the truth which was fully 
known to the ancients, as is evident from our investigation. In course 
of time this simple truth was distorted into a doctrine of creation, 
which reached its natural culmination in the * inspired ' utterances 
of Isaiah and the Prophet of Islam. 

The rise of mysticism itself is due to the poetical genius which 
ddights in puzzling the minds of men, by the mythical creations 
of imaginative fancy. The luxuriant growth of myth and legend and 
their widespread employment are suggestive of mythology having 
become, at some time in the long forgotten past, the Lingua Franca 
of all creeds excepting Jainism, which has always adhered to the 
simple matter-of-fact expression of scientific thought. When the true 
interpretation of the myths and legends was lost sight of by the efflux 
of time and the vicissitudes of human destiny, the mystically inclined 
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mind had nothing left bat the outer husk to cling to. Then arose 
the differences which have given rise to bitter feuds and wholesale 
butchery of men. 

Mythology seems to have found its staunchest ally in the yoga 
of devotion which professes to lead the soul to the goal by the shortest 
and cheapest of routes. For this reason people were delighted with it 
and flocked to it in large numbers. But they failed to see the far-reach- 
ing consequences which were sure to flow from concentration of mind 
on a false and inadequate object. For devotion creates the worst 
form of prejudice in the mind, being nothing other than the constant 
strengthening of belief, in every possible way, in the existence and 
power of its object. The replacing of the true Ideal with a false 
and inadequate idol being thus a necessary element of the mystic's 
devotion, it is not surprising that his mind should stick to it with all 
the tenacity of prejudiced bigotry it is capable of, and shut itself 
out from the truth. Moreover, concentration can be of use only when 
it is on a subject, as distinguished from a purely imaginary personifica- 
tion, since the former presents an unlimited field for investigation 
while the latter has but a few details to offer which can be mastered 
in no time. 

Having installed the mythological impersonation in their hearts 
as a being, the devotees had no other alternative left but to invest 
it with the power to shape the destinies of all beings, now left, by 
the force of logic, as mere puppets in the hands of their supposed 
creator. Hence, the god of the devotee became the author of both good 
and evil. This is why Isaiah did not hesitate to attribute the creation 
of evil to his god. Muhammad, likewise, adhered to the personifica- 
tion, and declared : 

** God misleadeth whom he will, and whom he will he guideth.” — A1 Qur'an^ 
chap. xiv. 4. 

So far as the idea of sin is concerned, it is obvious that there can 
be no such thing as sin in th^ theological sense of the word. No one 
can sin against an imaginary mythological being ; and since the soul 
is its own God, it follows that sin only signifies a wrong done to one's 
own self. 
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According to Philo Judaeus, sin is “innate in every one born 
even if he be virtuous, by reason of his coming to birth “ (Philo's 
Contribution to Religion, by Kennedy, p. 72). This is undoubtedly 
true ; for those who are sinless are rid of matter altogether, and can- 
not, therefore, be born any more. Philo further tells us that “ plea- 
sure is the serpent, an abominable thing in itself which beguiles 
and leads astray the reason . . . Passion is the fountain of sins 
(Ibid. p. 100). 

Philo's description of the evil nature of matter in association 
with the soul is remarkably accurate and precise : — 

God alone is most true and genuine peace, but all matter, as having come into 
being and perishable, is constant warfare. For God is free activity . . . Whosoever, 
therefore, is able to leave behind warfare and necessity and becoming and decay, 
and to take refuge with that which has no becoming or decay. . . . might rightly be 
called the dwelling place and city of God. ''-“(Ibid. 78.) 

What, then, is Philo's advice to the true seeker ? 

“Away, my friend, from that earthly vesture of yours, escape from that 
accursed prison, the body, and from its pleasures and lusts which are your jailors.*’ 
-(Ibid. 89.) 

In the gospel according to St. John, a further distinction seems 
to have been drawn between ignorance and sin. Accordingly, the 
Messiah is made to say of his congregations : — 

“If I had not come and not spoken unto them, they had not had sin ; but now 
they have no cloak for their sin. “-“(John xv. 22.) 

According to this view, sin is a wilful disregard of truth 
when it is known— a stubborn and perverse refusal to better one's 
condition after the way to do so is pointed out. Even the Qur’an 
declares:— 

“ If ye do well, ye will do well to your own souls ; ana if ye do evil, ye will do it 
unto the same.**— (Chapter xvii.) . 

“Whoeo oommitteth wickedness committeth it against his own sooL**— 
(Chapter hr.) 

God is the ideal of absolute perfection for the imagination of 
man and the Christ within is the emblem of freedom and salvation, 
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and is ever ready to manifest himself, if we would but give him a 
chance to do so. So long, however, as we search for him in the outer 
world, we display a disbelief in his presence within us, and, thus, 
prevent him from revealing himself. It is this state of disbelief 
which is all the sin, and its punishment consists in the non -manifesta- 
tion of the Godhood of the soul, with all the ills of the flesh and the 
worries of the mind which are the necessary concomitants of such an 
ungodly condition. The lives of the Jaina Tirthamkaras show us 
the heights of glory to which man can rise by living the life enjoined 
by Religion proper, and we have to thank ourselves for beingdebarred 
from them now. In short, man will find that all the sin he commits 
in the course of his career, as an incarnating ego, consifts in his 
insulting his soul by regarding another as his creator, an^ paying 
his homage to a creature or creatures of poetical fantasies Sinless- 
ness, consequently, consists in a belief in the Divinity of the soul 
itself. £ 

We may now conclude the subject with a word of elj)lanation 
of the differences of opinion between the religions of Imdia and 
the Semitic group, as to the duration of existence in hepven and 
hell, the former holding that the soul's sojourn in these ^IHfegions is 
for a time and not unending, and the latter, that it is eternal. 
This difference of opinion is due, as must be obvious to the reader 
by this time, mainly to the difference of significances of the terms 
heaven and hell in the two sets of religions. In the Indian 
religions both heaven and hell are geographical regions in space, but 
in the Jewish, the Christian and the Muslim creeds they^^nerally 
bear a mystic import, hell implying the state of existence when spirit 
is dominated by matter, and heaven, the opposite condition of release 
from such domination. As the condition of release is unending and 
eternal for all times to come in the future, and as matter'® domina- 
tion is without a beginning in the past eternity of time and It is not 
likely to be ever terminated in the case of a very large number of 
souls even in the future, the duration of heaven and hell is said to 
be eternal in the delusive language of Mysticism, It is not often 
that the words heaven and hell are employed in plain sense in 

the mystic scripts. 
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We may now enquire into the nature of 
Revelation 

to which almost every relijrion attributes its Scriptures. Jainism, so 
far as we know, is the only important creed which claims for its Scrip- 
ture the authority of omniscient men. 

Many and bitter have been the quarrels which this unfortunate 
word— ‘ revelation ^—is responsible for; for the disputants always 
take care to assert that their own books alone, to the exclusion of all 
other Scriptures in the world, are the repository of revealed truth, 
thus giving rise to a painful feeling of anger and resentment against, 
rather than to a sense of veneration for, the creed whose supremacy 
they would like to assert and establish. But nobody, it seems, under- 
stands the nature of the thing which they all unblushingly invoke in 
their aid. 

The misunderstood or half-understood Word of Law in the hands 
of fools and dunces, thus, becomes a prolific source of hatred and 
strife, rather than the harbinger of blessing and peace which it ought 
to be. If this is the immediate effect of the power of the Revealed 
Word, we are glad that this book has so little to do with revelation 

But let us proceed to meet the argument strictly logically. Tak- 
ing the case of the Bible as a concrete instance, we can say of it 
that it is either a revealed Scripture, or not. In the former case, the 
truths contained in it could not be known otherwise than on revela- 
tion ; and since the revelation itself took place only about two thou- 
sand years ago (in the case of the teaching of Jesus, at least), it 
follows, that before that auspicious time, in the history of religion, 
they could not have been known. For, if the matters revealed were, 
or could be, known independently of a divine revealer, revelation would 
lose all its special charm and the almighty Revealer of nature's 
profound secrets would stand unmasked as a false pretender, who in- 
fringed the copyright of others, and passed off their plagiarized know- 
ledge with a label of his own, calling it revealed truth. This alone 
must be the test of the type of revelation with which we are con- 
cerned for the present, so that if knowledge already existed, there 
could be no revelation of it at all, however much that knowledge 
might have remained unknown to any particular people in the world. 
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But not only the New Testament, but, also, the older portion of the 
Holy Bible pales at the very idea of this test. For the Bible, as a 
whole, and apart from the admixture of the myths woven round some 
stray historical events of the Jewish nation, contains nothing that 
did not exist, prior to its compilation, in the Zend Avesta, the Scrip- 
tures of the Hindus, or those of the most ancient faith of all, namely. 
Jainism. And the case with A1 Qur'an stands no better, for it is 
principally based on the Old Testament of the Holy Bible and other 
older teachings. Which, then, can be the properly revealed Word 
of God, that which is the source, or that which is derived from the 
source ? We might consider a concrete instance to illustrate our point. 
Jesus said, ‘ do unto others as you would be done by' ; but long before 
him Confucius had made identically the same statement, which is 
also to be found in other older religions, such as Buddhism and Hindu- 
ism, Assuming that Confucius was not inspired, and that the Bud- 
dhist canon and the Vedas are not revealed books, but were compiled 
by men, as they surely must have been, Jesus can only be said to have 
imposed on the credulity of his disciples, if he gave out the passage 
in question as a revelation. The question really is : how came those 
religions which are older than Christianity to know that which was 
only revealed to Jesus in the Holy Land ? Did they discover the truth 
for themselves, or was it revealed to them also ? But in the former 
case revelation becomes a pure farce ; and in the latter, the claim about 
the Holy Bible being the only revealed Book falls to the ground/ 

* In the midst of all this clamour for a monopoly of revelation, it is refreshing to 
find such utterances as the following in the Holy Qur’an itself 

** Every age hath its book of revelation.^ . . . The Koran is not a new invented 
fiction ; but a confirmation of those scriptures which have been revealed before it.* ** . . . 
There hath been no nation, but a preacher hath in past times been conversant among 
them.’ . . . / swear by the instructive Koran, that thou art one of the messengers of 

(?od, sent to show the right way.* Say, I believe in the scriptures which 

God hath sent down’ . . . We have heretofore raised up in every nation an apostle to 
admonish them, saying. Worship God, and avoid Taghut.’ . . . Mankind was of one 
faith, and God sent prophets bearing good tidings, and denouncing threats, and sent 
down with them the scripture in truth.” ’ 

1 Chap. 13. 3 Chap. 33. 5 Chap. 42. 7 Chap. 2. 

2 Chap. 12. 4 Chap. 36. 6 Chap. 16. 
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In its true nature revelation is the instruction in truth imparted 
by an omniscient Tirthamkara. It is called sruti (that which is 
heard), because of its having been originally heard by the ear. When 
reduced to writing it is called scripture. The reason why so much 
veneration is attached to it is to be found in its absolute freedom from 
doubt, ignorance and error, which are the three constituent elements 
of falsehood. For its accuracy is guaranteed by the infinite all-em- 
bracing knowledge of the Tirthamkara, who imparts it to men, not 
because it will serve some end of His own, but because He is moved 
by mercy at the sight of the suffering of living beings. Hence, the 
chief characteristics of a true revelation are that (F it should proceed 
from an omniscient Teacher ; (2) it should be free from falsehood of 
any kind whatsoever ; and (3) it should be the gospel of mercy, which 
means that it should not mislead men by dubious, cryptic expression, 
nor promulgate false and cruel doctrines, such as that of animal 
sacrifice. 

The reason why there is no revelation today when it is most 
needed is to be found in the simple fact that we have no Tirthamkara 
in our midst nowadays, the last ^ of the Holy Ones having entered 
nirvana in 527 B C. What this means is that revelation is possible 
only while the Tirthamkaras are still embodied in the flesh, not after 
They have discarded the physical body to enter nirvana. 

This will become clear if we bear in mind the nature of &ruii 
(revelation) which means that which is originally heard from an 
omniscient Teacher. Now, since all that is heard is sound in some 
form or other, and since sound consists only in a certain kind of move- 
ment— the vibratory motion of material bodies — it follows that there 
can be no revelation where the circumscances are not favourable 
for the propagation of sound waves. Hence, the Siddhatmans 
in nirvana, whose being consists of pure Effulgence of Spirit, and 
who have neither a material body nor any other kind of connection 

* According to the Jaina Scripture, the present cycle of time will end 39,546 
years hence, giving place to the next, the first Tirthamkara of which will be born 
after 42,000 years of its commencement. There will be a fresh revelation then in our 
part of the world. 
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with matter, cannot communicate with men. Neither do the Holy 
Ones entertain a desire for such communication ; for the attainment of 
nirvana, the ideal of Perfection and Bliss, is possible only on the 
destruction of all kinds of desire, and is, consequently, indicative of 
and consistent with the state of absolute desirelessness on Their 
part. 

Applyinj? these observations to the different scriptures now 
extant in the world, it can be seen at a glance that none of the non- 
Jaina books can lay any claim to being the Word of God. They 
do not proceed from an omniscient Tirthamkara, and none of 
them is free from mythology, the source of misunderstanding and 
strife. They are also not helpful to all souls alike, piost of them 
being even directly the cause of the slaughter of innocent animals, 
in the name of religion itself. 

In this connection let it be further added that the utmost con- 
fusion has resulted in the non-Jaina religions from an indiscri- 
minate incorporation in their sacred books of all sorts of contradic- 
tory and discordant utterances of half-illumined men, believed to be 
possessed of prophetic inspiration. Their knowledge is not even 
derived from true clairvoyance ; though some of them might have 
developed what is known as ku-avadhi (false or imperfect clair- 
voyance) to the Jaina writers. 

Many of the prophets of the Old Testament epoch, for instance, 
were men not particularly noted for their renunciation or wisdom, and 
were, consequently, subject to all or most of the faults and frailties of 
common humanity. 

It is about such men that Isaiah says .— 

But they also have erred through wine, and through strong drink are 
out of the way ; the priest and the prophet have erred through strong drink, they 
are swallowed up of wine, they are out of the way through strong drink ; they err in 
vision, they stumble in judgment. For all tables are full of vomit and filthiness, 
BO that there is no place clean. ’’ - (Chap, xxviii. 7 and 8. ) 

And, Joel exhorts 

Awake, ye drunkards, and weep ; and howl, all ye drinkers of wine, because 
of the new wine, for it is cut from your mouth-”— (Chap. I 6.) 
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The ‘ new wine ’ referred to is the wine which exhilarates, but 
does not inebriate ; it is the ecstasy of Self-contemplation, the masti 
(intoxication) of ananda, that enlivens the soul, but does not rob it of 
consciousness. He who would aspire for spiritual unfold ment must first 
break his connection with this curse of ‘ civilisation,' which, as Isaiah 
declares, is the cause of error in vision and judgment. This is why wine 
is strongly condemned by Jainism. The Muhammadans also forbid 
its use. 

The case with meat is not a whit different ; it does not make 
one unconscious, but by hardening the finer instincts and merciful 
nature of the soul, stands in the way of the full development of 
spiritual power. Prophetic vision, thus^ cannot become perfect so 
long as the impurities deposited by animal flesh and intoxicating 
liquor are not removed from the system. 

In order, therefore, to understand the discrepant writings of the 
different prophets, one must, first of all, find out the degree of purity 
of life attained by them. Thus warned, the reader is not likely to 
become confused by the bewildering mixture of truth and falsehood 
which ho will come across in the records of prophetic inspiration, and 
will not lose his balance of mind in the presence of such utterances as : 

“ My v/ords are not contrary to the word of God, but the word of God can con- 
tradict mine and some of the words of God abrogate others (Jabir). Muhammad said, 
‘some of my words rescind others, like the Kur*an' (IbnOmar).” * 

It is not the word of a God which is ever abrogated, but the 
word of man erroneously ascribed to God. 

So far as mythology is concerned, there being no question of 
revelation concerning it, it is clear that when the myths and legends 
of two creeds are found to be the same, in principle and form, the 
younger of the two will be deemed to have borrowed its stock, direct- 
ly or indirectly, from its elder sister. 

It is for this reason that we find it impossible to agree with Mr. 
Muhommad Ali t when he denies that Zoroastrianism and other re- 
ligions had anything to do with the teaching of Islam. When he insists 


* ‘ Sayings of Muhammad, ’ p. 10. 
t See * The Divine Origin of the Holy Qur’an.’ 
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on direct proof of Muhammad having derived his wisdom from the 
Zoroastrians, the Jews and others, he forgets that most of the 
legends and aphorisms of religion were the common property of the 
people at large, having been related, times out of number, at halting 
places of caravans, by beggars at the roadside, and by hermits and 
monks of different faiths, who had their monasteries in the neigh- 
bouring countries, to say nothing of those who used to travel abroad 
in the cause or search of truth. Unless we believe that the Prophet’s 
mind was an air-tight compartment in which nothing from the outside 
had been allowed to enter, till the completion of the Qur’an, it is not 
possible to think that he had not become acquainted with the things 
which were the common propercy of all alike. Rather than take up 
a position untenable on the face of it, it might be more profitable 
to lay stress on the wisdom of Muhammad, which enabled him to get 
to the kernel of truth in those very legends which many repeated but 
few understood. 

The position and antiquity of Jainism can now be seen to assert 
themselves. It does not claim to derive its authority from any mystic 
or unintelligible source, but bases it on the authority of the Tirtham- 
toras, who saw, by their power of Omniscience, the things as they 
actually exist in the universe, and whose statements are verified by 
the most searching conclusions of reason. Add to this the fact that 
Their knowledge enabled them to attain the summum bonum, the 
great Ideal of Perfection and Bliss, which is the aim and aspiration of 
all, and the argument in support of the claim of Jainism is conclusive. 
It will be seen that no amount of , revelation from one who has not 
himself undergone the experiences and trials which the iim has to 
pass through, on the Path of Liberation, can possibly be helpful to 
the soul, since he will lack the merit of practicalness which only a 
guru with actual experience can possess. Just as he who is a pure 
quack, or has only read about surgery in books, cannot be employed 
to perform a surgical operation, which must be left in the skilled 
hands of a qualified surgeon, so cannot he who has not had the 
necessary practical experience, be entrusted with the spiritual welfare 
of the soul. 
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In respect of the antiquity of Jainism, it is sufficient to say that 
if it be true that the ideal of perfection and bliss is realizable by 
mankind, there must be a number of men who have already attained 
to it. The very first • of these Holy Ones, must, therefore, be recog- 
nized to be the founder of the true religion which his teachings consti- 
tute. This Holy Lord, the first Tirthamhara, is Shri Ri^abha Deva, 
who was the first to establish Religion in this cycle. His teaching 
has been confirmed by twenty-three subsequent Tirthanikaras, whose 
Holy Feet have graced our little earth, from time to time. Jainism, 
thus, differs from the remaining creeds in the following essential 
particulars 

(1) it is founded by those who have actually attained Liberation, 
not by mystics vaguely impressed with truth, whose writings can- 
not lay claim to precision and lucidity of thought, however much 
we may admire them for their cryptic unintelligibility, or poetic ex- 
cellence ; 

(2) it is a self-sufficient and complete explanation of all the 
departments of religion, neither fragmentary nor disjointed, like 
those other creeds which depend on extraneous light for their interpre- 
tation ; 

(3) it is the only scientific Path of Salvation which in other 
religions is hopelessly involved in obscurity ; 

(4) it is the oldest religion, being founded by the first ‘ Con- 
queror * in the present cycle ; 

(5) it is free from the entanglements, pitfalls and snares of 
mythology, which only lead to wrangling and feuds ; and 

(6) it is helpful to all living beings alike. 

It is not necessary to comment any further upon these features 
of distinction after what has been established in the previous pages ; 
suffice it to say that they are the true marks of perfection of know- 
ledge and method. 

* This statement is to be understood with respect to the Jaina divisions of time, 
for otherwise in a world which is eternal the question of the first man to attain nirvana 
can hardly arise. The Jaina teaching is that in each cycle of time there are 24 
Tirthamkaraa, the first of whom re-establishes religion among men. The others also 
re-establish it if it disappears subsequently, or only confirm and reconfirm it, periodi- 
cally. 
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So far as the age of Jainism is concerned, it is now admitted on 
all hands that it is at least about 2,800 years old (the Encyclopaedia of 
Religion and Ethics, voL vii. pp. 465-466), This implies the historicity 
of the twenty-third Tirthamkara, Bhagwan Parasva Nath. But 
modern speculation is still exercised over the historicity of the earlier 
Tirthamkarm whom it is inclined to regard as a fiction invented with 
a view to claim the lustre of antiquity for a new creed. This is, how- 
ever, absurd, for, as has been demonstrated in this work, not only 
Jainism but even some of those very creeds which today range 
themslves in opposition to it fix the number of the Holy Ones as four 
and twenty. Several works of authority on Hinduism, as for instance, 
the Bhsgwat Purana, go even farther, and bear out the Jaina tradi- 
tion, mentioning the first Tirthawkara, Bhagwan Ri^abha Deva, 
expressly by name, and describing Him as a great Teacher and muni, 
the Conqueror of saw Sara, and the obtainer of moksha. His parents 
and descendants are also expressly named, and He is described as the 
founder of Jainism. Such important testimony, coming, as it does, 
from the hostile camps, is of the greatest value, and conclusively 
establishes the fact that the great Tirthamkaras are not pure inven- 
tions of the Jaina writers. The important thing to note is that the 
Hindus know of no one else but Sri Ri§abha Devaji as the founder of 
Jainism.* If Jainism had been established by Parasva Nathji or 
some other Tirthamkara they would be sure to know of it, and, 
instead of confirming the Jaina tradition, would have flatly contradict- 
ed it as untrue. As Stevenson says in his Kalpa Sutra and Nava 
Tattva,*' the Hindus and the Jainas agree so seldom that we cannot 
afford to refuse credence to their agreement, when it is actually 
reached on any particular point The age of Bhagwan Rigabha 
Devaji may be judged from the fact that His son Bharat was the first 
Chakravarti (great Emperor) after whom India came to be known as 
Bhsrata Varsa, a name which she is found to bear in the oldest 
known reference extant. 


♦ For the greater comparative antiquity of Jainism with reference to Hinduism 
see Appendix C, which has been adapted and removed from the Practical Path where 
it was not needed. 

49 
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So far as the theory that would make out the Holy Ones to be an 
invention of imagination is concerned, it is to be observed that the 
ancients were noted for sincerity and love of truth, and their records 
breathe the purest fragrance of ingenuousness and unsophisticated 
candour. It is plain that no true teacher of religion can afford to 
indulge in what is known as fabrication of evidence, since that can 
only go to retard his own spiritual progress, which he must be pre- 
sumed to be anxious not to mar in any possible way. It is simply 
absurd to impute fraud and forgery to men whose lives of piety and 
renunciation are models for our own. and who have never been ex- 
celled in righteousness. 

Moreover, the ancients whose wonderful insight into the nature 
of things has thrown the lisping 'wisdom ’ of the moderns into shade, 
must be presumed to know that they could not hope to dupe the 
whole of mankind into false beliefs for ever. They must, therefore, 
be fixed with the knowledge that the moment the fraud was dis- 
covered their whole teaching was liable to be discarded as the word of 
swindlers and rogues. We refuse to believe that they would incur 
this risk for no purpose. Besides, it is the nature of man to claim 
credit for a new discovery ; hence, where we find not one’s own, but 
another's claim advanced, the case assumes an aspect of sincerity 
which no amount of highflown rhetoric can displace. The study of 
human nature is as necessary for a historian as it is for a philosopher, 
and so long as our historians ignore that element, they can never hope 
to command the respect of philosophy, however much they migh 
applaud one another. 

The question of antiquity, it may be pointed out further, is 
of little or no importance with reference to truth, because scien- 
tific facts are not valued by the number of centuries that may 
have elapsed since their discovery. It does not, similarly, matter 
whether religion be the most ancient system or only of recent growth ; 
if it is true and helpful, its utility will ever remain unimpaired 
by all considerations of age. 

The comparative antiquity of Jainism, that is to say, its priority 
in point of time over all other creeds is apparent from the fact that 
it furnishes a complete explanation of the entire subject, in a scien- 
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tific way. The teaching of all ether religions is mythological, not 
scientific even in a single instance ; and wherever they tend to 
approach scientific thought, they make it amply evident that they 
have no true conception of the subject. It is evident that religion 
is a science as exact as any other that we can think of, so that 
w'hoever be its discoverer, he could not have been a primitive 
savage on the eve of his emergence from monkey ancestry, as 
modern research would have us believe.* The question now is : 

* Thii assumption that the Vedic and other mythologies are the work of primi- 
tive humanity because they were composed in an age which is known, by the relics 
that have been since unearthed and discovered, to have been characterised by the 
existence of men who knew nothing of the potter’s, the carpenter's or the blacksmith's 
art, is, in the light of what has been stated in the preceding pages of this book, as much 
devoid of merit as the one which insists on taking these different mythologies as 
the expression of the savage admiration for wind, cloud and rain, though it migiii well- 
bc that certain parts of the world were steeped in deep ignorance, at the time 
of their comix)sition. We are not to be taken as denying the existence of any well 
attested and duly established ^act, tending to show that at a certain period of 
time, in the past history of our globe, certain parts of the world were inhabited 
by human beings who cannot but be classed as savages. Our thesis does not ' Iasi, 
with any such well-established fact : nor are we interested in disputing .ue exist- 
ence of the cave-man who made his implements at first from stone, and then 
resorted to metal. What we do dispute is the sweeping inference which has been 
drawn— all too hastily as it would seem—by the modem investigator that all men who 
lived contemporaneously with or prior to the time of the cave-man in Northern 
Europe or elsewhere must be as uncultured as he. For the different mythologies 
that have been examined by us in this book prove — as eloquently and uno«Tingly 
as th< implements left behind by the cave-dwellers of the past— that their 
authors were familiar with and have bequeat hed to us truths which are almost wholly 
beyond the comprehension of the modern man. This is sufficient to .show that the 
prevalence of gross ignorance in certain communities, or parts of the world, is 
not necessarily incompatible with full enlightenment in other places, at <»ne and 
the same time. In India everything points to the 'existence, for a very very long 
time in the past, of full enlightenment and high culture, as in the case of Jainas, side 
by side with extreme ignorance and savage barbarism, char.vcteri.Htic of certain 
nomadic tribes, who led a wandering lif.^ in the forests, shunning civilisation, and 
some of whom even lived by such inhuman practices as thugee^ This co-existence of 
high culture with ^^xtreme barbarism, it would seem, is not peculia: to any parti- 
cular country or age, for we find even today unmitigated cannibalism and savagery 
prevailing simultaneously, and, in some places almost side by side, v Ith what has been 
claimed to be great enlightenment and culture. Suppose our descendants, some 
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whether Jainism borrowed from others and perfected their teachings, 
or whether the fragmentary, incomplete and mythological scriptures 
of the others are grounded upon the scientific explanation of Jainism. 
The answer to this is easily furnished by the fact that the literature 
of mythological sects could not be grounded on the principles of 
truth unless those principles were known* to some one already. 

five or t?n thousand years hence, were to discover the relics of cannibalistic barbarism 
in certain caves, among the rocks of the Dark Continent, and in some way to deter-- 
mine their precise age ; would they be entitled to conclude that the whole world 
in the nineteeth and the twentieth centuries of the Christian era was inhabited by men 
who knew no culture and ate their fellowmen ? Our laboured conclusions about the 
primitive man are exactly of the same type, and are no more valid than the one of our 
descendaiits under the abovementioned circumstances will be. 

* Cf. ** Pagan Religion is indeed an Allegory, a Symbol of what men felt and 
k new about the Universe ; and all Religions are symbols of that, altering always, as that 
a tiers ; but it seems to me a radical perversion, and even inversion of the business to 
put that forward as the origin and moving cause, when it was rather the result and ter- 
tninatioiL To get beautiful allegories, a perfect poetic symbol, was not the want of 
men ; but to know what they were to believe about this Universe, what course 
they were to steer in it ; what, in this mysterious life of theirs, they had to 
hope and to fear, to do and to forbear doing. The Pilgrim's Progress is an Alle- 
gory, and a beautiful, just and serious one ; but consider whether Bunyan’s 
A llegory could have preceded the Faith it symbolizes ? The Faith has to be 
Already there, standing believed by everybody ; — of which the Allegory could then 
Ofcome a shadow ; and with all its seriousness, we may say, a sportful shadow, a 
nere play of the Fancy, in cx)mpari8cm with that awful fact and scientific cer- 
L iinty which it poetically strives to emblem. The Allegory is the product of the 
ix^rtainty, not the producer of it; not in Bunyan's nor in any other case. For 
I 'aganism, therefore, we have still to enquire whence came that scientific certainty, 
the parent of such a bewildered heap of allegories, errors and confusions ? How was 
.t, what was it ? 

Surely it were a foolish attempt to pretend * explaining,* in this place, or in any 
place, such a phenomenon as that far-distant distracted cloudy imbroglio of Pagan- 
- : in, —more like a cloud field than a distant continent of firm land and facts ! It is no 
! nger a reality, yet it wasone. We ought to understand that this seeming cloud field 
wm cnee a reality ; that not poetic allegory, least of all that dupery and deception was 
tl>e origin of it. Men, 1 say, never did betieve idle songs, never risked their soul’s life 
(>i) allegories : men in aU times, especially in early earnest tunes* have had an instinct 
detecting quacks, for detesting quacks. Let us try if, leaving out both the quack 
theory and the allegory one, and listening with affectionate attention to that far-off 
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Moreover, scientific religion is like a chain no single link of which 
can be removed or displaced without destroying it as a whole. This 
is exactly the case with Jainism whose doctrines are presupposed 
and implied in one another, so that it is impossible to treat 
them as isolated fragments or bits of knowledge. It follows from 
this that the knowledge of truth must have existed in a scientific 
way before the coming into vogue of the mystery-language of my- 
thology. The field of enquiry is thus narrowed down to the question ; 
where did this scientific knowledge exist— whether in Jainism or 
among the non-Jaina creeds ? But the latter have nothing to show 
that might indicate that they were the discoverers of truth ; on 
the contrary, we cannot imagine them to have thrown away the 
kernel and retained only some bruised and mutilated fragments 
of the outermost shell. It is clear, therefore, that they builded 
their pantheons on foundations not their own. Further, when 
we look out for a scientific source we do not find it anywhere else 
but in Jainism, because it is the only scientific religion in the 
world. Jainism, it will be seen, fully meets the situation, furnishing 
a complete explanation not only of the Science of Salvation, as reli- 
gion might be termed, but also of the doubts and difficulties of men 
which have arisen from a wholesale personification of the psychic 
and spiritual faculties of the soul. It follows from this that the 
fragmentary, incomplete and mystical doctrines of the non-Jaina 
creeds belong to a later period in the history of religion, and that 
the plain statements of the Jaina Siddhinta, free from blood-stained 
symbolism, confounding myths and meaningless, degrading ritual, 
depicting truth in its naked majesty, are those of the earliest 
and, therefore, of the purest religion. That truth should have 
been known to man in ancient times is not surprising, since know- 
ledge is the very nature of the soul, and only requires to be 
drawn out by simple living and high thinking, so that the ancients 


<xmfated itimoiir of the Pagan ages, we cannot ascertain so much as this at least, that 
theze was a Idnd of fact at the heart of them ; that they too were not mendadoua and 
distracted, but in their own poor way true and sane.”—* Heroea and Hero-Worship ' by 
Thomas Carlyle. 
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who certainly lived much simpler lives than ourselves were better 
qualified of the two for the acquisition of wisdom divine. 

It will be convenient to notice here an objection which has been 
raised in certain quarters against our thesis on the score of language. 
It is said that the language of the Vedas is centuries older than that of 
the Jaina Books, and upon the strength of this it is contended that 
Hinduism must be deemed to be older than Jainism. The contention is, 
however, devoid of force, and in no way fatal to the conclusions we 
have arrived at here. It will be seen, first of all, that the language 
of the Vedas is not the language of the Jaina Books, w.ne former being 
couched in Sanskrit, ‘ the polished ’ tongue, and the latter mostly in 
Prakrit, t.e., the language of the masses. That being so, it is not 
easy to arrive at a definite basis of comparison likely to yield conclusive 
results. Secondly, the Jaina Siddhanta was preserved, like the Vedas, 
in the memory of men, and was not reduced to writing till several 
centuries after the nirvana ot the last Tirthamkara, B/iagwan Mahavira. 
As Max Miiller points out, the whole literature of India in the ancient 
days was preserved by oral tradition. According to Tiele, writing 
was known in India before the third century B.C., but was applied 
only rarely, if at all, to literature. ‘‘But all this/' observes Mr. J. M. 
Robertson (Christianity and Mythology, p. 143), “is perfectly com- 
patible with the oral transmission of a great body of ancient utterance. 
All early compositions, poetic, religious, and historical, were transmis- 
sible in no other way ; and the lack of letters did not at all necessarily 
involve loss. In all probability ancient unwritten compositions were 
often as accurately transmitted as early written ones, just because in 
the former case there was a severe discipline of memory, whereas in 
the other the facility of transcription permitted of many errors, 
omissions, and accidental interpolations. And the practice of oral 
transmission has survived." Even at the present day young Brahmans 
fiu*e taught Vedic hymns from oral tradition, and learn them by 
heart. 

"They spend year after year under the guidance of their teacher, learning a 
little day after day, repeating what they have learnt as part of their daily devo- 

tion In the Mahabharata we read, * Those who sell the Vedas, and even those 

who write them, those also who defile them, shall go to hell.' Kumarila says : * That 
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knowledge of the truth is worthless which has been acquired from the Vedas 

if it has been learnt from writing or been received from a Sudra ? * How 

then was the Veda learnt ? It was learnt by every Brahman during twelve years of his 
studentship or Brahmacharya.*'* 

As pointed out in a footnote to p. 143 of Mr. J. M. Robertson's 
highly interesting work already cited, this description corresponds 
remarkably with Caesar's account of the educational practices of Druida 
He tells us that many entered the Druid discipline, learning orally a 
great number of verses ; some remaining in pupilage as long as 
twenty years ; and this though writing was freely used for secular 
purposes. 

This, then, was a common practice with mankind, and the Jalnas 
were no exception to the rule, as every scholar of note admits. 
According to Mr. Barth (see the Revue de THistoire des Religions, 
vol. iii. p. 90, quoted in the Sacred Books of the East, vol. xxii. Intro, 
p. xxxv), the Jaina Canon existed for nearly a thousand years before 
it was reduced to writing. Jaina tradition, too, is quite explicit on 
the point, and itself fixes the date of the redaction of the Books# adding 
that before that time teachers made no use of books when teaching the 
Siddkanta to novices, but after that time they did. 

Thus, both Hinduism and Jainism had their literature preserved 
in the same way, and it is evident that priority in point of time with 
reference to the date of redaction can be no test of greater antiquity 
between them, since it is conceivable that a more recent creed might 
resort to writing at an earlier date than the one that is more ancient. 
Besides this, it is possible for an earlier system when redaeed to 
writing to exhibit strong linguistic traits that are suggestive of later 
development. This is bound to happen where the rivalry is between 
an earlier scientific system and a later poetical one ; for while the very 
expression and wording of the latter is fixed rigidly and unalterably 
once for all at the moment of its composition, the former cannot but 
be reduced to writing in the language of the day, is., the date of 
its redaction. This is precisely what has happened in the case of 
the Jaina Siddhanta which had a definite system of thought but 

*Max Muller’s * History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature,* pp. 601—8. 
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no fixed expression, except as regards the numerous technicalities 
occurring in it— jim, ajiva and the like. The Vedas, on the other 
hand, have a fixed expression in the idiom of the date of their com- 
position, so that whatever be the time of their appearance in writing 
in a manuscript form, their language will naturally and necessarily 
point to the period of their authors. The issue, however, is not 
whether the expression of Vedic hymnology was fixed prior to the 
redaction of the Jaina Siddhanta, but whether that Siddhsinta did or 
did not exist on the date of the composition of the Vedic hymns ? But 
the determination of this point is not possible by the supposition — 
whether assumed or real— of the greater antiquity of the language of 
the Vedic poetry, for the reasons given. It must, therefore, be left 
to be determined by those other considerations which we have relied 
upon in reaching the conclusion we have arrived at. 

It only remains now to look into the philosophy of the much 
de^iaed school of thought whose followers were termed ChaWaks, 
These were men who followed no religion, who denied the existence of 
the soul, who considered it useless to waste the short time at one’s 
disposal in this world in the study of metaphysics or philosophy, and 
who fully gave themselves up to the enjoyment of the pleasures which 
the world afforded. They had little or no philosophy, and the practical 
side of their life— shall we say their religion ?— may be summed up in 
the formula, ‘eat, drink and be merry/ That this palpably wretched 
creed at one time acquired the dignity of a school of philosophy is not 
surprising, when we remember that the masses love anything which 
allows them the free indulgence of the senses, and care not to plunge 
into the study of any complicated system of metaphysics, or to practise 
yoga austerities. Possibly Epicure was a follower of CkaroUkism, and 
the same might have been the case with the author of the book of 
Ecclesiastes in the Holy Bible. Much of its literature, if it ever 
boasted of one, is now lost, because of the hostility and opposition 
which it encountered everywhere in the world of thought ; and, 
beyond a very little more than what has been stated here, practically 
nothing is known about its founder, literature and philosophy. So 
great was the opposition which prevailed against this sort of phi- 
losophy that anyone who had at all dabbled in metaphysics and who 
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could anathematize a .bit never felt any hesitation in emptying his 
broadside against it. But» notwithstanding all these disadvantages, 
it seems to have made a considerable impression and to have secured 
a fairly large number of followers for itself, at least, in the early 
part of its history 

So far as its merit is concerned, it might be that it was not in- 
tended to be a license for libertinism and sensuality. It is not im- 
possible to interpret its tenet — eat^ drink and be merry — in a highly 
technical sense ; for it might be argued that its insistence on remain- 
ing merry under all circumstances rendered its practical side as hard 
as that of any system of severe tapas or yoga, since cheerfulness is 
for all intents and purposes synonymous with equanimity which is 
the aim of religion to develop in the soul. But if that was the real 
doctrine of this school, it is a pity that it should have allowed itself 
to become an agency for the spreading of ignorance, falsehood and 
sensualism which alone seem to have been included in its purview. 

To conclude, our enquiry has brought us to the highly satisfac- 
tory conclusion that there are no real differences of principles amongst 
the rational religions of the world which we have examined here. 
Much has been said here, in this book, which throws light on the 
respective merits and demerits of each system of philosophical 
thought, and it has been seen that all the differences that prevail 
amongst us are due to inexhaustive research and hasty, hence 
defective, generalisation. The spirit of personification is also res- 
ponsible for a great deal of mischief. It might be that the differences 
of opinion on philosophical matters must prevail amongst us, for all 
of us cannot become wise at once ; but that is assuredly no ground 
for there being any differences, much less bitter differences, of feel- 
ings, on matters religious, when the whole humanity is at one on the 
essentials of religion and spiritual salvation. How much nearer the 
attainment of our goal would we be if, instead of dissipating our energies 
in bigoted refutation of one another's principles, which, in very truth, 
are not different but identically the same in every religion, we were to 
settle down to understand the truth, to work out our salvation, to 
realize the Ideal. It is well to bear in mind that we should impart 
knowledge, but only in the spirit of sincerity, sympathy and love. 
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never in any other mood. The object is not to convict, but to con- 
vince ; and harsh words, offensive arguments, and unsympathetic 
tone do more damage on such occasions than perhaps even the 
sword drawn in the cause of jehad. Even when one comes across a 
.itone-worshipper, one should not spit on the piece of stone before 
him, for that stone is as dear to him as his life, perhaps even dearer ; 
but should gently raise his ideals, so that he might be qualified to 
worship the true God from within. Our mission, as the messenger of 
peace, fails if we only make the stone-worshipper an enemy of our- 
selves and of the faith which we preach. It is well to understand 
that it is reason, and reason alone, which alters the convictions of 
men, and leads them to give up their unreasonable beliefs. Our 
chief fault is that we are ever ready to set up ourselves as teachers, 
without ever having learnt the subject of our discourses ourselves. 
One should remove the beam from one’s own eye, before rushing off 
to remove the mote from that of one's neighbour. The world has 
had enough of dogmas and myths already, and has no more time to 
waste over them. It is now time to preach the Gospel of Truth 
which will carry 

Peace ajsd Joy to All Beings. 



CHAPTER XV 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

** Religion is the vital principle of the world, since it is the first cause of all 
felicity. It proceeds from man, and it is by it also that man attains the chief good. 
From religion, birth in a good family is obtained, bodily health, good fortune, long 
life, and prowess. From religion also spring pure renown, a thirst for knowledge, 
and increase of wealth. From the darkest gloom, and every dreaded ill, religion will 
ever prove a saviour. Religion when duly practised bestows heaven, and final 
emancipation .”— Kalpa Sutra^ 

The motor spring of all volitional activity, the secret of all kinds 
of passions and emotions, the cause of all thinking and acting is solely 
and simply happiness. There is no being, human, angelic or animal, to 
say nothing of the other forms of life, who does not strive to obtain 
as much joy as he can extract from his surroundings. There is 
equally truly no man, deva, demon, or animal, who does not fear 
death. “ That all men fear to die/’ said J. J. Rousseau,* “ is the 
great law dominating the thinking world, and without which all 
living things would soon cease to exist. This fear is the natural im- 
pulse, and is not merely an accident, but an important factor in the 
whole order of things. He who pretends to face death without fear 
is a liar. Death is terrible; it terrifies all, and few, indeed, are 
the souls who have courage enough left even to think on the point. A 
captive slave of death, and mostly its victim, too, man nevertheless 
aspires to attain happiness, to avoid all those accidents and incidents 
which might directly or indirectly tend to embitter life. Alas ! how 
often has not this dream of everlasting joy, almost beyond the concep- 
tion of the majority of terror-stricken men and women, been nipped in 
the bud, by the physical body being taken to be the man ? Many 
think: death is the dissolution of form, and man (body) only a com- 
pound ; therefore, is it not futile to think of eternal life ? And, since 


Quoted from * The Nature of Man. ' 
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eternal life is taken to be a hallucf nation of the deceitful fantasy, 
unalloyed joy also becomes a delusion of the intellect. 

Such is the conflict of false conceptions and high aspirations of 
the human soul. Dogmatism, which fears rational intellect, and, 
therefore, prudently reserves its insinuating eloquence for those whose 
minds are either too immature or too much paralyzed for consistent 
thought, offers to help the soul over the stile by its promises of eternal 
life in the hereafter. Islam, the youngest of creeds, with the ex- 
ception of Sikhism and one or two other minor faiths, such as the 
Brahmo-Samaj, maybe assumed to be the first to open fire. Asked 
to prove its doctrine, it declares : ‘ Did not the Prophet say so ; is 
not his word sufficient? who ever dared to deny his authority? 
Christianity, finding the opportunity favourable, now puts in its 
appearance to ask : whom would you be guided by, the servant, or the 
Son ? The master, no doubt, is the Son, never the servant, or 
messenger. Here is the chance which Puranic Hinduism has been 
seeking, and it quickly silences both with the statement that the 
Father, and neither the Son nor the servant, is alone entitled to be 
heard ! Bewildered by the confusing statements of the exponents 
of three of the leading religions of the world, the despairing soul is 
ill able to ;determine for itself which of them it should believe. In 
this state of mind it is that it comes across Buddhism, the so^lled 
religion of light, which forthwith assures it : ‘ Believing is the 
source of weakness ; believing is the source of pain ; believing is the 
source of misery ; therefore, avoid believing. ' What kind of consola- 
tion does the soul derive from this argument is beyond conception, 
since that would be a believing too ! Imagining it, however, to be 
foolish enough to believe that it derives little or no satisfaction from 
this kind of argument, we now introduce it to Vedanta which prompt- 
ly whispers in its ear the vivifying formula, the ‘ That Thou art, O 
Beloved.’ The soul now leaps up with joy, but only to fall back into 
the trough of despond the next moment. ’ If I am That,’ it thinks 
to itself, ’ surely the That can mean nothing more than a despairing 
soul, since I, the despairing soul, am That.’ Forlorn, troubled and 
disappointed, it is now more than ever in need of a Teacher and Guide 
to lead it to Life and Light. This guide it discovers in its own 
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Intellect, in the first instance, since without its aid discrimination 
between a false and a true teacher is out of the question. 

Therefore, taking the intellect as our sole guide, we set out on 
an enquiry into the nature of happiness which is the motor spring of 
human activity. Investigation reveals the fact that pure joy does not 
exist outside the seeker thereof. None of the objects from which we 
may expect to extract it contains it within its body or magnitude, 
nor can any outside agency bestow it on the soul ; for the very idea 
of dependence on another will itself furnish sufficient cause for 
unhappiness. Analysis discloses the important fact that he alone of 
all beings who can be said to be free from all kinds of restraint, 
obligation and desire, who, in other words, is full and perfect in 
himself, and whose consciousness of supremacy places him beyond the 
temptations of the senses, can be happy in the true sense of the 
word. But such a condition is conceivable only in connection with 
Gods ; hence, man must become God if he would enjoy perfect bliss. 
Logically, the position is clear enough, but the important question 
which it gives rise to is; is it possible to become God ? For the 
human mind, imbued, as it is, with the notion of practicability, cares 
little or nothing at all for its logical deductions, unless it be also 
made clear to it that what logic points to is capable of being realized 
by him. We, therefore, proceed to investigate the nature of Godhood 
and to ascertain if the difference between God and man be such as 
may be said to be bridgeable. 

The subject plunges us at once into the very thick of the battle 
that has been raging, from time immemorial, between religion and 
materialism, by which term we mean the philosophy that denies the 
existence of spirit or soul. The problem presents itself under three 
heads, namely, 

(1) God, 

(2) Soul, and 

(3) Nature (the world). 

As regards the first of these points, we must reject the idea of 
a creator altogether, since there are no sufficient reasons to prove that 
a supreme being is responsible for the world-process, and because 
no one who sets himself up as a cr^tor can possibly have happiness in 
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himself, and also because the idea of a creator is a self-contradictory 
notion. The removal of a man-like creator from the field, however, 
does not mean the removal of Godhood from the universe, since that 
is the Ideal of fulness and perfection for the soul to aspire to. 

In respect of the soul, it will be apparent to any one who cares to 
think for himself that the knowing subject cannot possibly be re- 
garded as a product of matter. You cannot have blood out of stones ; 
neither can you have consciousness out of the concourse of dead 
atoms. The psychological functions of perception, memory, judg- 
ment and the like, as also the higher faculties of the Subjective Mind, 
unmistakably point to mind being ho secretion of matter. The depend- 
ence of the discriminative intellect on the convolutions and develop- 
ment of the brain is not inconsistent with this hypothesis, and merely 
points to the functions of the physical brain being ‘ transmissive,' but 
not productive. The consciousness of man, and for the matter of 
that of all beings in the world, is, therefore, quite independent of 
the groupings of atoms and molecules of matter, which some of 
us hold to be the things which give it birth. Soul, then, is a 
conscious substance the nature of which is to know. Analysis further 
reveals the fact that it cannot be subject to death, since it is not 
a compound but a simple substance. The soul is, therefore, immortal 
by nature. It is also easy to see that true happiness only signifies 
perfect freedom, and that we are truly happy only when freed from 
the weight, or burden, of all extraneous relations and worries and 
desires. Hence the soul is also blissful by nature. Thus, the three 
characteristics of the soul are (1) knowledge, (2) immortality, and 
(3) bliss. Now, since no God can have any greater or more fascinat- 
ing attributes in Him, it follows that every soul is a God in potency. 
The difference between God and man, therefore, only lies in respect 
of perfection, not in that of anything else. 

Hence, God is the great ideal of Perfection which has already 
been attained by a number of Perfected Souls, the Holy Ones, as 
Religion points out. In respect of power, also, it can be seen that 
the soul, as a substance, must be endowed with the same attributes 
as appertain to Divinity, for they both have spirit as the substance 
of their being. , Hence, even in respect of power there is no differ- 
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ence between man and God, except that between a fettered and 
a free being. 

The capacity for infinite knowledge, infinite bliss and infinite 
power, which is inherent in the soul, renders it necessary that some 
at least, if not all the souls, should perfect themselves sooner or later ; 
and since one earth-life does not suffice for the purpose, it logically 
follows that there should be as many re-incarnations as are necessary 
to enable one to attain perfection. In each earth-life certain experi- 
ences are undergone by the soul, and the sum-total of them is carried 
over in the form of character, i c., disposition, tendencies, and the like. 
This quintessence of character is carried over by the ego in two inner 
bodies, the k^rrmna and the taijasa, which, taken together, have 
been termed ‘ soul ' by St. Paul (1 Thes. v. 23). 

That there should be some such thing as transmigration of souls, 
is put beyond the possibility of doubt by the differences of individual 
character, which the thesis of heredity is unable to explain. As 
Hoffding says, there must be a substratum to be acted upon by varia- 
tions. Immortal by nature, the soul must have had a past, just as 
surely as it will have a future. When we look at the formation of 
the child in the parent’s body, we are led to the same conclusion ; for 
there is no one to make it unless it make itself. Karma is discovered 
to be the determining factor of the differences of form, undei*stand- 
ding and circumstances, and furnishes a much more satisfactory expla- 
nation of the misery and unhappiness of which there is so much in llu* 
world than the hypothesis of the creation of each soul there and 
then at the time of conception. 

So far as the world, the third subject of the metaphysical prob- 
lem, is concerned, we need only say here that investigation into its 
nature leads us to the conclusion that it is without a beginning and 
without an end in time, though certain portions of it may undergo 
periodical destruction and reformation from natural causes. 

What, then, becomes of the position taken by Idealism which 
reduces the world to an illusion, pure and simple, and the infinity of 
souls to one Brahman ? The reply is that that which persists in time 
and is eternal, cannot be dismissed from the mind, even though it be 
the!‘purest form of illusion. The thinking and willing * I Ms eternal, 
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and the substitution of one ‘ 1 * for all the multitude of the concrete 
“ Ts in the universe, is the outcome of pure logical abstraction and 
personification. When it is said that the outer world is devoid of 
reality, being merely a state of consciousness spun out from the raw 
material of sensations, the fact that a sensation is only the resultant 
of interaction between the outer and inner realities is generally lost 
sight of. It is true that without consciousness nothing whatever 
could be known of the world, but it is no less true that the data of 
sensations only come from without. Hence, the objects outside in 
the world are exactly of the same description as they are perceived 
by the knowing faculty, notwithstanding the fact that errors are 
.committed, at times, in their perception. 

We may now unhesitatingly answer the question which necessi* 
tated the above enquiry by saying that it is not only possible for man 
to become God, but that he is already none other than God, in poten- 
cy. The amelioration of his condition is, therefore, a matter which 
exclusively rests with him ; and the power which enables him to 
attain this end is his own indomitable will. This leads us to a con- 
sideration of the means which speedily enable the soul to come into 
the realization of its great ideal Investigation shows that the soul 
is in the bondage of its harmaa, the chains of which are composed of 
a very subtle kind of matter. Hence, the tearing asunder of the 
veils of matter which go to obscure the inner spiritual illumination, is 
clearly the means for the realization of the Self as a being all-know- 
ing, all-powerful and naturally blissful Now, since these veils of 
matter are inaccessible to human hands, and may not be destroyed 
by hand-made weapons of destruction, the only power which can tear 
them asunder is will. But the very first requisite for self-exertion 
Is faith, since people only live up to their beliefs and seldom act in 
opposition to them. Hence, Right Faith, Right Knowledge and Right 
Conduct, that is, the doing of the right thing at the right moment, 
are the true means of liberation. 

DilDterent religions have pointed out, more or less, the same 
methods of realization, though some lay stression infina, some on 
bhakti, and so forth. But the difference is only a seeming one ; 
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in reality, they all lead to one and the same result. For know- 
ledge, ie., wisdom necessitates meditation and concentration, and 
cannot be had without them : and conversely, meditation and con- 
centration lead to wisdom, without anything further being necessary, 
so that wherever there develops the habit of deep concentrated medi- 
tation, or thoughtfulness, there wisdom must, sooner or later, come 
into manifestation. Thus, all the different branches of Yoga, Jnana 
Yoga, Karma Yoga, Bhakti Yoga, Hatha Yoga, and Raja Yoga, are so 
many means for developing the habit of concentration and medi- 
tation. When the mind is steadied and gives up the habit of wander- 
ing in the pursuit of the objects of desire, it becomes quiescent, setting 
the soul free to study itself, which, in consequence of the quieting 
down of the mind, now presents the appearance of the placid surface 
of a lake unruffled by storm or waves, and sees itself as the source of 
all knowledge and power and bliss. Right Discernment, or Belief, 
having arisen, it immediately sets knowledge free from the subjection 
to doubt and dubiousness, transforming it at once into Right Know- 
ledge, without which the observance of the rules of Right Conduct is 
a matter of impossibility. The Path of Emancipation, thus, consists 
in Right Discernment, Right Knowledge and Right Conduct, which 
also constitute the three priceless jewels in the crown of glory of the 
Emancipated Soul, that is, God. 

The body of karmas (the kUrm^na ^arira), which accompanies 
the soul in all its incarnations, is made of very subtle matter, with 
consciousness ‘ embedded ’ in it ; and so long as this body does not 
break up, the soul cannot attain liberation by any means. This 
subtle body carries with it the seed of the individual character, in 
the shape of modifications of its ‘structure, * from life to life. So 
long as ignorance prevails, individual desires hold it together ; but 
with the advent of wisdom, and its concomitant state of desireless- 
ness, the pole of magnetism changes, and the particles of matter, 
instead of being attracted and held together, are repelled and dis- 
persed, thus destroying the body and leaving the pure Sachchida- 
nanda in place of the limited ego which ignorance may be said to 
have planted on Truth. 

60 
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The main thing, then, is to acquire wisdom, that is, the know- 
ledge of the Self. Knowledge is power, and. sooner or later, is 
bound to lead the soul to the highest heights of bliss. 

The above are truly the underlying principles of every rational 
religion in the world ; but the one creed that teaches them fully and 
clearly is Jainism, which, as our enquiry reveals, is also the most 
ancient of all. The difference between Jainism and other creeds, 
then, comes to this that while in the other religions a handful of 
‘ corn * lies, mixed up with an enormous quantity of chaff, in such a 
manner that it is almost impossible to pick out the useful grain, in 
Jainism the Holy Tirthamkaras and acharyas have taken the utmost care 
to allow OTtly the purest truths to be incorporated. Hence, while the 
other religions dread the search-light of intellect, Jainism insists on its 
full blaze being turned on the problems of Life Hence, also, where 
the others demand faith in the pupil. Jainism only requires the 
employment of intellect to understand and appreciate ils teaching. It 
is not that where the intellect is not fully developed, its teaching may 
not be of help to the soul, if sincerely put into practice, but that 
exact and scientific knowledge is necessary for speedy progress, 
since religious truths are at once converted into beliefs the moment 
they are verified by the intellect Jainism, then, is the Path of 
Liberation par excellence. 

There remains the point of practicability of the high ideal set by 
Religion before mankind. Some of us might be inclined to think 
that if all men were to devote their lives to religion, civilization 
would come to an end, and a state of general confusion and chaos 
would be the result. Certainly, the kind of civilization which pro- 
duces abnormal men and institutions would come to an end, for when 
it is realized that the soul has neither nationality, nor class, nor sex, 
of its own, and that it may incarnate in any body, in any country, 
and in any sex, in its next incarnation, people would pay more 
attention to the welfare of their souls than to such matters as 
give rise to evil harmas. Wars and strikes would then become things 
of the past, and peace and prosperity would be the lot of mankind on 
earth. As for the individual, it has been seen that the ideal set by 
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Relij^ion before mankind is the only practical ideal to cherish ; for what 
shall a man profit if he gain the whole world but lose his own soul ? 
None of our worldly acquisitions can possibly prevent the force of evil 
karmas from harmfully affecting the soul. Therefore, only such 
thoughts and actions are permissible as actually, facilitate its progress 
on the path of Perfection and Bliss. The doing of the proper dharma, 
that is, duty, or conduct enjoined by religion, is the only means of 
progress for the soul. In whatever stage of evolution an individual 
might be, the observance of the principle of dharma would, with- 
out fail, facilitate his onward progress on the path ; because dharma 
is the force which enables the soul to realize its own glorious nature ! 
Dharma is also the highest form of morality, without which peace 
and prosperity cannot be thought of. The lives of the great Tir- 
thamkaras furnish ample proof of the practicability of Religion, 
and show the heights of greatness and glory to which a soul, con- 
scious of its own nature, may aspire. Every detail of Their noble 
lives illustrates the supremacy of Religion over materialism, and 
invites us to follow the path They trod, to reach the heights which 
They attained. The path may be steep and thorny, but it has to be 
trodden, if not now, then, in some future incarnation; and each 
backward step, or fall from our present position, only goes to make 
the journey to be performed, more tedious and tiresome. Let us, 
then, gird up our loins to tread the path of the Tir thamkaras, the 
path which takes us out of this dreadful valley of suffering and 
sorrow and death, we call our World. Let us not be daunted or dis- 
couraged by its steep and thorny nature, but, providing ourselves 
with the three invincible weapons of Right Faith. Right Knowledge 
and Right Conduct, fearlessly march on to the conquest of Ignor- 
ance and Death. The ‘fair has to be reversed, and Death is a 
mighty warrior who overcomes all weapons except those tempered 
with vairagya, that is. Renunciation. The Fountain-spring of Eternal 
Life, from whose enlivening waters we all would like to quench our 
thirst for immortality and joy, lies in the Kingdom of Death, guarded 
over by the King of Terrors ; and the sword of vair^gya is held by the 
Self in pledge for the knowledge of .good and evil, which is but 
another name for body-consciousness. 
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Come up, then, to the Adytum of the grreat and glorious Divinity, 
your own Blissful Self, to claim your birth right, the Ananda, by 
fulfilling the conditions of the pledge, so that by its addition to the 
Sat and the Chit which you already enjoy, you may yourself become 
the perfect Sat-Chit-Ananda, which you^ in very truth, already are 
in essence. 

CM ! PEACE ! PEACE !! PEACE !!! 
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GLIMPSES OF A HIDDEN SCIENCE IN THE ORIGINAL 
CHRISTIAN TEACHINGS. 

I. IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL. 

THE BIBLE. 

a. ** Neither can they die auymore.'^ — Luke, xx. 36. 

b. “ The last enemy that shall be destroyed is death... 1 Cor., 

XV. 26. 

c. ‘‘ So when this mortal shall have put on immortality, then 

shall be brought to pass the saying that is written, Death is swallowed 
up in victory. 1 Cor., xv. 54. 

d. ** I am he that liveth, and was dead; and, behold, I am olive 
for ever more, Amen; and have the keys of hell and of death. — ^Rev., 

i, 18. 


CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA. 

i. “ Nor is there at all any composite thing, and creature endowed 
with sensation, of the sort in heaven.” — Ante Nicene Christian Library, 
vol. xii. 242. 

ii. ‘‘ And to be incorruptible is to participate in divinity.” A. N. 
Lib. vol. xii. p, 239. 

Hi, ‘C..The Gnostic will avail himself of dialectics, fixing on the 
distinction of genera into species, and will master the distinction of 
existences, till he come to what are primary and simple.^* A.N. Lib. 
vol. xii. 360. 

iv. *'...The more subtle substance, the soul, could never receive 
any injury from the gross element of water, its subtle and simple nature 
rendering it inpalpable, called as it is incorporeal.” A. N. Lib. vol. 
xii. p. 334. 
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V. “...and man, when deified purely into a passionless state 
becomes a unit.’^ A. N. Lib. vol. xii. p. 210. 

OTHERS. 

“ And these (objects formed) of one (substance) were immortal, 
for (in their case) dissolution does not follow, for what is one will never 
be dissolved. These (objects) on the other hand, which are formed out 
of two, or three, or four (substances) are dissoluble ; wherefore also are 
they named mortal. For this has been denominated Death, namely, 
the dissolution of connected (bodies).’’ A. N. Library vol. 6. (Hippo- 
lytus, vol. i.) p. 394. 

“...And with respect to this ‘ How could the dead man be 
immortal? ’ Let him who wishes to understand know that it is not the 
dead man who is immortal but he who rose from the dead. So far, 
indeed, tva^ the dead rruin from being immortal, that even the Jesus 
before His Decease — the compound, being, who was to suffer death — 
was not immortal. For no one is immortal who is destined to die, but 
he is immortal when he shall no longer be subject to death. But, 

‘ Christ, being raised from the dead, death has no more dominion over 
Him — A. IS". Library vol. xxiii. (Origen, vol. 2) p. 23. 

...That the Soul is a substance is proved in the following manner. 
In the first place the definition given to the term substance suits it very 
well. And that definition is to the effect, that substance is that which, 
being ever identical, and ever one in point of numeration with itself 
is yet capable of taking on contraries in succession. And that this 
soul without passing the limits of its own proper nature takes on 
contraries in succession, is, I fancy, clear to everybody... And in the 
second place, because if the body is a substance, the soul must also be 
a substance. For it cannot be that what only has life imparted should 
be a substance, and that what imparts the life should be no substance...’' 
A. N. Library vol. xx. (Gregory Thaumaturgus) p. 115. 

The Soul... being incorporeal is simple; since thus it is both 

uncompound and indivisible into parts. If follows in my opinion, as 
a necessary consequence that what is simple is immortal... and what is 
subject to dissolution is compound ; consequently the soul being simple 
and not being made up of diverse parts, but being uncompound and 
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indissoluble, iniist be, in virtue of that, incorruptible and immortal.” — 
Gregory Tliaiimaturgus. A. N. Lib. xx. 115. 

II. SOUL IS NOT A PART OF ANOTHER 
BEING, E.G., A GOD. 

i. “ But it is not as a portion of God that the spirit is in each 
of us...” — Clement {K. N. C. Lib. xii. p. 273). 

ii, “ But God has no natural relation to us.... neither on the 
supposition of His having made us of nothing, nor on that of having 
formed us from matter .neither portions of himself nor... his children 
...But the mercy of God is rich towards us who are in no respect related 
to Him.” — (Clement vol. 2.) A. N. Lib. vol. xii. p. 45. 

Hi. ‘‘ They were misled by what is said in the book of Wisdom; 
‘ He pervades and passes to all by reason of his purity ’ ; since they 
did not understand that this was said of Wisdom, which was the first 
of the creations of God.” — (Clem. 2.) A. N. Lib. xii. p. 274. 

iv. “...the cause of all error and false opinion is the inability 
to distingui.sh in what respects things are common and in what respects 
they differ....” A. N. Lib. xii (Clement vol. 2.) p. 351. 

MI, son. IS ALL-KNOWING BY NATURE. 

THE BIBLE, 

( 1 . “ In whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom and know- 

ledge.” — Ephesians, iii. 4. 

h. “Ye are the light of the world.” Matt., v. 14. 

c. “...the Holy Ghost... shall teach you all things.” — John, 
xiv. 26. 

(I. “ For there is nothing covered, that shall not be revealed; 

neither hid, that shall not be known.” Luke, xii. 2. 

e. “ Is a candle brought to be put under a bushel, or under a 
bed? and not to be set on a candle-stick? For there is nothing hid 
wdiich shall not be manifested; neither w^as anything kept secret, but 
that it should come abroad. If any man have ears to hear, let him 
hear.”~-Mark, iv. 21—23. 
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OTHERS. 

“ And knowledge is essentially a contemplation of existences on 
the part of the soul, either of a certain thing- or of certain things, and 
when perfected of all together... The Gnostic... himself comprehends what 
seems to be incomprehensible to others believing that nothing is incom- 
prehensible to the Son of God, whence nothing incapable of being 
taught.” A. N. Lib. voil. xii. (Clem. vol. 2) pp. 343-344. 

“...For its (the SouiFs) knowledge of these things does not come 
to it from without but it rather sets out these things, as it were, with 
the adornment of its own thoughts.” — Gregory Thaumaturgus. A. N. 
Lib. vol. XX. p. 117. 

IV. SOUL IS BLISSFUL BY NATURE. 

THE BIBLE. 

a. “...who for the joy that w^as set before him endured the 
cross.” — Hebrews, xii. 2. 

h. ** And the ransomed of the Lord shall return, and come to 
Zion with songs and everlasting joy upon their heads ; they shall obtain 
joy and gladness, and sorrow and sighing shall flee away.” — Isaiah, 
XXXV. 10. 


c. “ But the fruit of the spirit is.. .joy, peace.” — Gal., v. 22. 


CLEMENT. 

“ And exultation is said to be gladness, being a reflection of 
the virtue which is according to truth through a kind of exhilaration 
and relaxation of the soul.” A. N. Lib. vOl. xii. p. 361. 

ORIGEN. 

1. “...Foriin the trinity aJlone...does goodness exist in virtue of 
essential being, while others possess it as an accidental and perishable 
quality, and only then enjoy blessedness when they participate in 
holiness and wisdom and in divinity itself.” — A. N. Lib. voil. x. p. 55 
(Origen vol. 1). 
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2. “...Laws which ensure happiness to those who live according 
to them and who do not flatter the demons by means of sacriflcee, but 
altogether despise them...” — A. N. Library vdl. xxiii (Origen vol. 2> 
p. 194. 


V. THE DIVINITY OF THE SOUL. 

THE BIBLE. 

a, “Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father which is in 
heaven is perfect. “ — Matt., v. 48. 

h. “ And know ye not that ye are the temple of God and that 
the Spirit of God dwelieth in you? ” — 1 Cor., iii. 16. 

c*. “I said, Ye are gods.“ — John, x. 34. 

d. “ Beloved, now are we the sons of God, and it doth not yet 
appear what we shall be : but we know that, when he shaill appear, we 
shall be like him; for we shall see him as he is.” 1 John, iii. 2. 

€, “ Whereby are given unto us exceeding great and precious 

promises : that by these ye might be partakers of the divine nature, 
having escaped the corruption that is in the world through lust.” 
2 Peter, i. 14. 

/. “ Till we all come... unto a perfect man, unto the measure of 

the stature of the fulness of Christ.” Ephesians, iv. 13. 

g. “...that ye may be perfect and entire, wanting nothing.” — 
James, i. 4. 

h. “ For I reckon that the sufferings of this present time are not 
worthy to he compared with the glory which shall be revealed in us.” — 
Romans, viii. 18. 

i. “.,.for behold, the kingdom of God is within you.” — Luke, 
xvii. 21. 

j. “ Let this mind be in you, which was also in Christ Jesus; 
Who, being in the form of God, thought it not robbery to be equal 
with God.” — Phiiippians, ii. 6-6. 

k. “ And no man hath ascended upto heaven, but he that camo 
down from heaven, even the son of man which is in heaven.” — John, 
iii. 12. 
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L “...greater is he that is in you, than he that is in the world.’' — 
1 John, iv. 4. 

771. “ For in him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily. 

And ye are complete in him, which is the head of all principality and 
power.” — Colossians, ii. 9-10. 

n. “ And to know the love of Christ, which passeth knowledge, 
that ye might be filled with all the fulness of God.” — Ephesians, 
iii. 19. 

IRENAEUS. 

“...The creature should... ascend to Him, passing beyond the 
angels, and be made after the image and likeness of God...” — A. N. 
Lib. ix. 157. 

HIPrOLYTUS. 

“...If therefore man has become immortal he will also be God... 
Wherefore I preach to this effect: Come, all ye kindreds of the nations 
to the immortality of the baptism.” — A. N. Lib. ix, part ii. page 86. 

“ For once the crown of righteousness encircles thy brow, thou 
hast become God... Thou hast been deified and begotten unto immortality 
...This constitutes ^ know thyself,’ or, in other words, Learn to discover 
God within thyself.” — A. N. Lib. vi. p. 402. 

VI. ALL SOULS OF LIKE NATURE. 

THE BIBLE. 

a. “ Ye are the light of the wwld ” Matt., v. 14. 

h. “...Fe are the sons of the living God.” Hosea, i. 10. 

c. “...because as he is, so are we in this world.” — 1 John, iv. 17. 

ORIGEN. 

1. “ Evei*y one who participates in anything is unquestionably 

of one essence and nature with him who is the partaker of the same 
thing.... Every mind which partakes of intellectual light ought 
undoubtedly to be of one nature with every mind which partakes in a 
similar manner of inteillectual light. If the heavenly virtues, then, 
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partake of intellectual light, of divine nature because they parti- 
cipate in wisdom and holiness, and if human souls have partaken of 
the same light and wisdom, and thus are mutually of one nature and of 
one essence. . .then, since the heavenly virtues are incorruptible and 
immortal, the essence of the human soul will also be immortal and 
incorruptible/’ A. N. Lib. vol, x. p. 353. 

2, ‘^..And we also believe him (Jesus) when referring to his 

having a human body he says ‘ ]>ut now yon seek to kill me, a man that 
has told you the truth ’ we maintain that he was something compound.” 
Origen, Philocalia p. 97. 


CLEMENT. 

‘‘...for souls themselves, by themselves are equal. Souls are 
neither male nor female, when tliey no longer marry nor are given in 
marriage.” Clem. vol. 2. (A. N. Lib. vol. xii) p. 362. 

HIPPOLYTUS. 

1. And she brouglit forth a man-child who is to rule all 
the nations.’ By this it is meant that the church always bringing 
forth Christ, the perfect man-child of God, who is declared to be God 
and Man, becomes the instructor of all nations. And the words ‘ Her 
child was caught up unto God and to His Throne’ signify that he who 
is always bom of her is a heavenly King and not an earthly...” A. N. 
liib. vol. ix 2nd part. p. 36. 

2. “...For if he were not of the same (nature with ourseilves) in 
vain does he ordain that we should imitate the teacher. And if that 
man happened to be of a different substance (from us) why does he 
lay injunctions similar (to those He has received) on myself, who am 
born weak?... He did not protest against His passion but became obedient 
unto death and manifested His resurrection. Now in all these (acts) 
He offered up as the first-fruits His own manhood in order that thou 
when thou art in tribulation, mayest not be disheartened, but confessing 
thyself to be a man with nature like the Redeemer, mayest dwell in 
expectation of also receiving what the father has granted unto his 
son.” — A. N. Library vol. xi. (Hippolytus. vol. 1) page 400. 
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3. “ And it is written ‘ These things are all that He behoved 
to suffer, and what should he after Him'..,** A. N. Library voil. xii. 
(Clement, vol. 2) page 380. 

4. “...This (Logos) we know to have. ..remodelled the old man 
by a new creation. (And we believe the Logos) to have passed through 
every period in (this) life in order that He Himself might serve as ai 

Law for every age and might exhibit his own manhood as an aim 

for all men... For if he were not of the same (nature with ourselves) 
in vain does he ordain that we should imitate the teacher." A. 

Lib. VO*!, vi. (Hippolytus, vol. 1.) pages 399-400. 

VII. THOUGH DIVINE BY NATUEE SOULES PRESENT 
CONDITION ANYTHING BUT DIVINE? 

THE BIBLE. 

a. “ For all have sinned and come short of the glory of God." — 
Romans, iii. 23. 

h. “ Save me, 0 God; for the waters are come in unto my souL^ 
I sink in deep mire, where there is no standing: I am cOme unto deep 
waters, where the floods overflow me." — Psalm. Ixix. 1 and 2. 

OTHERS. 

i. “No one is Clean from filthiness, not even if his life lasted 
but a single day." — A. N. Lib. x, (Origen i) p. 347. 

a. “...His first advent in the flesh, which took place without 
honour by reason of His being set at naught, as Isaiah spake of Him 
aforetime saying ‘ We saw Him, and He had no form nor comeliness, 
but His form was despised, and rejected (lit. deficient) above all men; 
a man smitten and familiar with bearing infirmity (for his face was 
turned away) ; He was despised and esteemed not.’ But his second 
advent is announced as glorious, when He shall come from Heaven with 

the host of angels as the prophet saith, ‘ Ye shall see the King in 

glory’ and ‘ I saw one like the Son of Man coming with the clouds of 
heaven.' " — A. N. Library, vofl. ix Part ii. p. 26. 

* cf. “ The individual man is stamped according to the impression produced 

in the soul by the objects of his choice.** K. N. Lib. vol. lii (Clement vol. 2) 214. 
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VIIT. PHYSrCATi BODY (KMBODniENT IN MATTER) 
THE CAUSE OF TROUBLE.* 

a, “...flesh... separates and limits the know'leds'e of those that 

are spiritual for souls themselves by themselves are equal. — A. N. 

Lib. vol. xii (Clement, vol. ii) p. 362. 

h. “For bound in this earthly body we apprehend the objects 
of sense by means of the body.'' — A. N. Lib. vol. xii. ((dement ii) 
p. 224. 

(\ “ TTis own inequities shall take tlie wicked himself, and he 
shall be holden with the cords of his own sins.^’ — Proverbs, v. 22. 

(1, “ The mental acumen of those who are in the body seems to 

be blunted by the nature of corporeal matter.’’ — A. N. Tiib. (Origen 
i) p. 82. 


IX. THE BODY HAS TO BE SEPARATED FROM 
THE SOUL FOR SALVATION. 

THE niRLE. 

0 . “...he that hath sutfered in the flesh hath ceased from sin.” — 

1 Peteiq iv. 1. 

/>. “...whosoever shall lose his life shall preserve it.” — Luke, 
17. 33. 

c. “ Now this I say, brethren, that flesh and blood cannot inherit 
the kingdom of Cod ; neither doth corruption inherit incorruption. 
Behold, I shew you a niyvstery; we shall not all sleep, but we shall all 

be changed, For this corruptible must put on incorruption, and this 

mortal irnist put on immortality so when this conuiptible shall have 
put on incorruption, and this mortal shall have put on immortality, 
then shall be brought to pass the saying that is written, Death is 
swallowed up in victory.” — 1 Cor., xv. 50 — 54. 

d. “ For I know that in me (that is, in my flesh,) dwelleth no 
good thing .'...For the good that I would I do not: but the evil which 
I would not, that I do... I And then a law, that, when I would do good, 

• Cf. “ For a cormptible body 'weighetb down the soul, and the earthy lieth 
heavy on a mind that is full of cares.'* — Jewish Apocrypha : II. Esdras, chap. ix. 
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evil is present with me. For I delight in the law of God after the 
inward man : but I see another law in my members, warring against 
the law of my mind, and bringing me into captivity to the law of sin 
which is in my members. 0 wretched man that I am ! who shall deliver 
me from the body of this death? Romans, vii. 18 — 24. 

e. “I beseech yon therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God, 
that ye present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto 
God, which, is your reasonable service.” — Romans, xii. 1. 

f. ” For the word of God is quick, and powerful, and sharper 
than any two-edged sword, piercing even to the dividing asunder of the 
soul and spirit, and of the joints and marrow.”* — Heb., iv. 12. 

(j. ” Knowing that our old man is crucified with him, that the 

body of sin miglit be destroyed...” — (Romans vi. 6). 

/]. ” In whom also ye are circumcised with the ciicumcision made 

without hands, in putting off the body of the sins of the flesh by the 
cii-ciimcision of Christ.” — Colossians ii. 11. 

OTHEHS. 

The mental acumen of those who are in the body seems to 

be blunted by the nature of corporeal matter. If, however, they are 
out of the hofly then they will altogether escape the annoyance arising 
from a disturbance of that kind...af last hy the gradual disappearance 
of the material nature, death is both swallowed up and even at the end 
exterminated y and all its sting completely blunted by the divine grace 
which the soul has been rendered capable of receiving, and has thus 
deserved to obtain incorruptibility and immortality... It follows that we 

must believe our condition at some future time to be incorporeal 

and thus it appears that then also the need of bodies will cease The 

* Bt. Paul’s idea of the divisions of the constitution of a living being into spirit, 
soul and body (1 Thessaloniana v. 23) can be easily grasped if we liken the living 
organism to a piece of sponge that is saturated with water. The sponge is, of course, the 
outer physical body, and the liquid compound of oxygen and hydrogen, the other two, 
namely, the spirit and soul. The element of pure Spirit in this inner residue of being 
is the life-giving oxygen that is existing in the closest chemical union with hydrogen, 
the symbol of matter. Taken together, they constitute the soul, which is sub7edi to 
birth and death; separated from the soul, the element of life is pure Spirit, deathless, 
all-knowing and blissful. Hence, it is said of such purified Spirits *' neither can 
they die any more *’ (Luke, xx. 36). 
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whole nature of bodily things will be dissolved into nothing.'' — A. N. 
Lib. vol. X. (Origen, vol. i), pp. 82-83. 


CLEMENT. 

(r/) “...Now tbe sacrifice that is acceptable to God is unswerving 
ahst raction from the body and it.s passions." — Cleineut, vol. 2. p. 261. 

(b) “ The Saviour liiiuselt enjoins, ‘ watch ’ as much as to say 
‘ Study how to live and endvavour to separate the soul from the 
body p. 284 (vol, 2). 

{(') the more subtle substance. The soul, could never receive 
any in jury trom fhe gross element of water, its subtle and simple nature 
reiulering it impalpable, called as it is incorporeal. But whatever is 
gross, made so in consequence of sin, this is cast aicay along with the 
I'arnal s/arit which lusts against the soul." — A. N. Lib. vol. xii. p. 334. 

X. DESIEE FOR WORLDLY PLEASURES THE 
CAUSE OF TROUBLE. 

TIJK nillLE. 

Cl. “ For if ye live after the fiesh, ye shall die : but it ye through 
the Spirit do mortify the deeds of the body, ye shall live.** — Romans, 
viii. 13. 

b. ‘‘ But to be carnally minded is death.” — Romans, viii. 6. 

c. “ But she that liveth in pleasure is dead while she liveth.** — 1 
Timothy, v. 6. 

d. ‘‘ For the flesh lusteth against the Spirit, and the Spirit 
against the fiesh: and these are contrary the one to another: so that 
ye cannot do the things that ye would." — Galatians, v. 17. 

e. “ Know ye not, that to whom ye yield yourselves servants to 
obey, his servants ye are to whom ye obey ; whether of sin unto death* 
or of obedience unto righteousness? ” — Romans, vi. 16. 

f. “...for he that had suffered in the flesh hath ceased from sin.** 
— 1 Peter, iv. 1. 

g. “ Love not the world, neither the things that a/re in the 
world.** — 1 John, ii. 15. 
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h. ‘‘ Aik^ every one that hath forsaken houses, or brethren, or 
sisters, or father, or mother, or wife, or children, or lands, for my 
name's sake, shall receive an hundredfold, and shall inherit everlast- 
ing* life." — Matt., xix. 29. 

i. ‘‘ And if after they have escaped the pollutions of the world 

they are again entangled therein, and overcome, the latter end is 

worse with them than the beginning . — 2 Peter, ii. 20. 

j. . .For he that soweth to his flesh shall of the flesh reap corrup- 
tion; but he that soweth to the Spirit shall of the Spirit reap life 
everlasting.*^ — Galatians, vi. 8. 

k. “ Mortify therefore your members which are upon the 
earth." — Col., iii. 5. 

l. “ Enter ye in at the strait gate: for wide is the gate, and 
broad is the way, that leadeth to destruction, and many there be which 
go in thereat, because strait is the gfite, and narrow is the way, which 
leadeth into life, and few there be that And it." — Matt., vii. 13-14. 

w. “ Woe unto you that are full! for ye shall hunger." — ^Luke, 
vi. 25. Blessed are ye that hunger now; for ye shall be filled." — 
Luke, vi. 21. 

n. “...if any man will come after me, let him deny himself, 
and take up his cross, and follow me." — Matt., xvi. 24. 

o. “If any man come to me and hate not his father, and mother, 
and wife, and children, and brethren, and sisters, yea, and his own 
life also, he cannot be my disciple." — Luke, xiv. 26. 

p. “ The foxes have holes, and the birds of the air have neste; 
but the Son of man hath not where to lay his head.** — Matt., viii. 20. 

q. “ In weariness and painfulness, in watchings often, in hunger 
and thirst, in fastings often, in cold and nakedness." — 2 Cor., xi. 27. 

r. “ there be eunuchs, which have mhde themselves eunuchs 

for the kingdom of heaven's sake." — Matt., xix. 12. 

s. “ But I keep under my body, and bring it into subjection." — 
1 Cor., ix. 27. 

t. “ And they that are Christ's have crucified the flesh with the 
affections and lusts,** — Gal., v. 24. 
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u. “ Ye adulterers and adulteresses, know ye not that the 
friendship of the world is enmity with God? whosoever therefore will 
be a friend of the world is the enemy of God.’’ — James, iv. 4. 

V. “ Love not the world, neither the thing’s that are in the world. 
If any man love the world, the love of the Father is not in him. For 
all that is in the world, the lust of flesh, and the lust of the eyes, and 
the pride of life, is not of the Father, but is of the world. And the 
world passeth away, and the lust thereof : but he that doeth the will 
of God abideth for ever.” — 1 John, ii. 15 — 17. 

w. “ it is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a 

needle, than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of God.” — ^Matt., 
xix. 24. 

.r. ‘‘For we which live are always delivered unto death for 
Jesus’ sake, that the life also of Jesus might be made manifest in our 
body.” — 2 Cor., iv. 10. 


CLEMENT. 

a. ** But God is impassible^ free of anger ^ destitute of desire ,^' — 
A. N. Lib. vol. xii. p, 210. 

h\ “We must therefore rescue the Gnostic and perfect man from 
all passions of the soxil. For Knowledge produces practice and practice 
habit or disposition; and such a state as this produces impanihiUty, 
not moderation of passion. And the complete eradication of desire 

reaps as its fruits impassibility. But the Gnostic does not share in 

those affections that are commonly celebrated as good, that is the good 
things of the affection that are alike to the passions;...” A. N. Lib 
vol. xii. (Clement 2) 346. 

c. “...the true athlete — he who in the great stadium, the fair 

world, is orowned for true victory over all the passions Angels and 

Gods are spectators ; and the contest, embracing all the varied exercises, 
is, ‘ not against flesh and blood,’ but against the spiritual powers of 
inordinate passions that work through the flesli. He who obtains the 
mastery in these struggles and overthrows the tempter, menacing as it 
were, with certain contests wins immortality. The spectators are 
summoned to the contest, the athletes contend in the stadium; the one 

51 
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who has obeyed the directions of the trainer wins the day.’^ — A. N. 
Lib. vol. xii (Clement 2) pp. 419-420. 

d. “...the good man... is without passion, having through the 
habit or disposition of his soul endued with virtue transcended the whole 
life of passion. He has every thing dependent on himself for the at- 
tainment of the end.” — A. N. Lib. vol. xii. p 453. 

e. “ But self-control... perfected through know^ledge abiding ever, 

makes a man Lord and Master of himself ; so that the Gnostic is 
temperate and passionless, incapable of being dissolved by pleasures 
and pains, as they say adamant is by fire.” — A. Lib. xii. p. 455. 

/. “ For he who has not formed the wish to extirpate the passion 

of the soul kills himself.” — Ibid. p. 458. 

g. “ And to bear the sign of the cross is to bear about death, 
by taking farewell of all things whilst still in the flesh alive.” — Ibid, 
xii. p. 464. 

XI. THE PATH OF PROGRESS IS THREEFOLD. 

THE BIBLE. 

a. “ Be ye doers of the word, and not hearers only, deceiving 
your own selves.” — James^ i. 22. 

h, “ What doth it profit, my brethren, though a man say he hath 
faith, and have not works? Can faith save him? If a brother or sister 
be naked, and destitute of daily food, and one of you say unto him, 
Depart in peace, be ye warmed and filled; notwithstanding ye give 
him not these things which are needful to the body; what doth it 
profit? E’ven so faith, if it hath not works, is dead, being alone.” — 
James, ii. 14 — 17. 

c. “ And ye shall know the truth and the truth shall make you 
free.” — John, viii. 32. 

d. “ I am the way, the truth, and the life.” — John, xiv. 6, 

[The correspondences are as follows : — 

the way = the path, the Faith, hence the Right Faith; 

the truth --the knowledge, the Right Knowledge; 

the tite^the proper mode of living, the Right Conduct.] 
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e. ** But let every man prove his own work, and then sh^ll he 
, have rejoicing in himself alone, and not in another. For every man 
shall bear his own burden.*’ — Gal., vi. 4-5. 

/. “If by any means I might attain unto the resurrection of 
the dead.” — Phil., iii. 11. 

g. “ Awake thou that slecpest, and arise from the dead.” — 
Eph., V. 14. 

h. “ But they which shall be accounted worthy to obtain that 
world, and the resurrection from the dead, neither marry : nor are 
given in marriage, neither can they die any more : for they are equal 
unto the angels; and are the children of God, being the children of the 
resurrection,*^ — ^Tjuke, xx. 85-36. 


a, “For works follow knowledge, as the shadow the body.” — 

A. N. Lib. xii. 467. 

b. “ Right Faith is... a comprehensive knowledge of the essen- 
tials; and knowledge is the strong and sure demonstration of what, is 

received by faith, built upon faith conveying the soul on to 

infallibility, science, and comprehension the first saving change 

is that ‘from heathenism to faith and the second that from faith 

to knowledge. And the latter terminating in love, thereafter gives 
the loving to the loved.” — A, N. Lib. xii. (Clement, ii) pp. 447-448. 

r. “ Love* is the keeping of commandments which leads to 

knowledge. And the keeping of them is the establishment of command- 
ments from which immortality results.” — A. jST. Lib. vol. xii. (Clement, 
ii) p. 375. 

d. “ If ye love me keep my commandments.” — rlohn xiv. 18. 

e. “...it is our aim to discover what doing and in what manner 

of living we shall reap the knowledge of the sovereign God, and bow, 
honouring the divinity, we may become authors of our own salvation 
now it is well i^leasing to Him that we shoiild be saved and 

* Cf. “For her (Wisdom’s) tme beginning is desire of discipline; and the care 

for discipline is foes of her; and love of her is observance of her lawst and to give 
heed to her laws confirmeth incomiptlon ; and incomiption bringeth near onto God; so 
ihen desire of wisdom promoteth to a kingdom." — Jewish Apocrypha : II. Bsdrav, chap. vL 
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salvation is effected through both well doing and knowledge, of both 
of which the Lord is the teacher/^ — A. N. Lib. vol. xii. (Clement, vol. 
ii) p. 376. 

/. It is not simply doing well but doing actions with a certain 
aim, and acting according to reason, that the scripture exhibits as re- 
quisite.’’ — A. N. Lib.- vol. xii. (Clement, ii) p. 3G9. 

(). “ all actions of the Gnostic may bo called right action... 

that of the simple believer intermediate action; but that of every 
heathen.. .arc sinfnld^ — Ibid. p. 309. 

h. but we must be above both good and bad, tramplinu* 

the latter under foot, and passing on the former to those who need 
them.” — Ibid. p. 645. 

i. “ Such are they who are restrained by law and fear. For on 
finding a favourable opportunity they defraud [rise above] the law. 

by giving what is good the slip. But self-control perfected through 

knowledge... makes the man Lord and Master of himsetf.” — A. Is. Lib. 
vol. xii. (Clement, vol. ii) p. 455. 

XII. DEIFICATION THE BESIJLT OF RIGHT ACTION. 

THE BIBLE. > * 

1. “ that ye might be filled with all the fulness of Gk)d.” — 

Ephesians, ifi. 19. 

2. “ I have said, Ye are gods.” — Psalm, Ixxxii. 6. 

3. ‘‘ he called them gods, unto whom the word of God came. 

and the scripture cannot be broken ” — John, x. 35. 

CLEMENT. 

a. “ Knowledge is. . .followed by practical wisdom, and practical 
wisdom by self-control; for it may be said that practical wisdom is 
divine knowledge, ^end exists in those who are deified.” — A. N. Lib. 
xii. 878. 

h. On this wis® it is possible for the Gnostic already to have 
become God. ‘ I said, Ye ai'e Gods, and sons of the Highest.’ And 
Empedocles says that th« souls of the wise become Gods.” — Ibid. p. 209- 
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c, “ And David expressly (or rather the Lord in the persPn of 
the saint and the same from the foundation* of the world is each one 

who at different periods is saved, and shall be saved by faith) says ** 

--Ibid. p. 332. 

d, “...and man^ when deified purely into a passionless statB^ 
becomes a unit.” — Ibid.' p. 210. 

e, “ the word of God became man, that thou mayest learn 

from man how man may become God.*^ — A. N. Lib. vol. iv. p. 24. 

XIII. THE EFFECT OF DEIFICATION. 

THE BIBLE. 

1. “ Neither can they die any more: for they are. ..the children 
of God, being the children of the resurrection. “ — Luke, xx. 36. 

2. “ Whosoever committeth sin is the servant of sin. And the 
servant abideth not in the house for ever: hut the Son abideth ever. 
If the Son therefore shall make you free, ye shall be free indeed. “ — 
John, viii. 34 — 36. 

3. “...there shall be no more death, neither sorrow, nor crying, 
neither shall there be any more pain : for the former things are passed 
away.“ — Revelation, xxi. 4. 

4. “ He that overcometh shall inherit all things.. — Revelation, 
Kxi. 7. 

CLEMENT. 

a. “In the soul the pain is gone^ hut the good remains; and the 
street is left, hut the base wiped away. For these are two qualities 
characteristic of each soul, by which is known that which is glorified, 
and that which is condemned. “ — A. N. Lib. vol. xii. p. 364. 

h. “ restoration to the everlasting contemplation and they 

are called by the appellation of Gods.’*^ — Ibid. p. 447. 

c. “ capable of reaching his own mansions.*' Ibid, p, 367. 

d. “ Knowledge is therefore quick in purifying. . .Thonce ^Iso 
with ease it removes the soul to what is akin to the soul, divine and 
holy, and by its own light conveys man through the mystic stages of 
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adTancement, till it restores the pure in heart to the crowning place 
a/ rest ,** — N. Lib. vol. xii. (Clement, yol. ii.) p. 447. 

e, “ Accordingly after the highest excellence in flesh, changing 
always duly to the better, ho urges his flight to the ancestral hall, 
through the holy septenniad to the Lord’s own mansions ; to be a light, 
steady, and continuing eternally, entirely anct in every part immuU 

— Ibid. (Clement, vol. ii) p. 448. 

/. “ For having become wholly spiritual, and having in the 

spiritual! Church gone to what is of kindred nature, it abides in the 
rest of God.” — Ibid. (Clement vOl. ii) p. 465. 

XIV. THE EXCELLENCE OF THE CONDITION 
OF THE SAVED ONES (GODS).* 

THE BIBLE. 

a, “ There shall be no more death, neither sorrow, nor crying, 
neither shall there be any more pain.” — Rev., xxi. 4. 

h, “ Knowing that Christ being raised from the dead dieth no 
more; death hath no more dominion over him.” — Romans, vi. 9. 

OTHERS. 

a. “...in which there is neither sleep, nor pain nor corruption, 
nor care, nor night, nor day measured by time. ..eye has not seen nor 

* Cf. “ But the day of judgment shall be the end of this time, and the beginning 
of the immortality for to come, wherein corruption is passed away, imtemperance is 
at an end, infidelity is cut off, but righteousness is grown, and truth is sprung up. 
Then shall no man be able to have mercy on him that is cast in judgment, nor to 
thrust down him that hath gotten the victory.” — Jewish Apocrypha : IT. Esdras, chap. vii. 

** He shall inherit joy, and a crown of gladness, and an everlasting name." — Eccle- 
siasticus (Jewish Apocrypha), chap. xv. 

** For unto you is paradise opened, the tree of life is planted, time to come is 
prepared, plentiousness is made ready, a city is builded, and rest is established, goodness 
is perfected, wisdom being perfect aforehand. The root of evil is sealed up from you, 
weakness is done away from you, and (death) is hidden ; hell and corruption are fied 
in^ forgetfulness : sorrows are passed away, and in the end is shewed the pleasure of 
inunertality." — Jewish Apocrypha : II. Esdras, chap. viii. 

They shall have the tree of life for an ointment of sweet savour; they 

shall neither labour nor be weary," — Jewish Apocrypha : II. Esdras chap, li- 
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ear heard, neither has entered into the heart of man, the things which 
God hath prepared for them that love him." — A. N. Lib. voil. ix* 
part 2 (Hippolytus, vol. ii) p. 50. 

6. “For the incorruptible nature is not the subject of g’^eration ; 
it grows not, sleeps not, hungers not, thirsts not, is not wearied, suffeoreth 
not, dies not, is not pierced by nails and spears, sweats not, drops not 
with blood. Of such kind are the natures of the angels and of souls 
released from the body. For.. .these are of another kind, and different 
from these creatures of our world, which are visible and perishing." 
— Ibid. (Hippolytus, vol. ii) p! 88.* 

c. "...No longer having the qualities of fleshly weakness and-- 
pollutions." — Origen, Philocalia, pp. 112-113. 

XV. THE ETERNITY OF THE CONDITION 
OF LIBERATION. 

THE BIBLE. 

a. " And the servant abideth not in the house for ever: hut 
the Son fibideth ever." — John, viii. 35. 

b. " And there shall in no wise enter into it anything that 
defileth, neither whatsoever worketh abomination, or maketh a lie..." 
— Rev., xxi. 27. 

c. " and they shall reign for ever and ever." — Rev., xxii. 5- 

d. "...his dominion is an everlasting dominion, which shall not 
pass away, and his kingdom that which shall not be destroyed." 
— Daniel, vii. 14- 


others. 

a. " For it is impossible that he who has once been made perfect 
by love, and feasts eternally and insatiably on the boundless joy of 
contemplation, should delight in small and grovelling things. For 
what rational cause remains any more to the man who has gained 

* Tbc following eighteen faults are enumerated in the Jeine Works from wliich 
the Perfect Souls are free : anger, thirst, senility, disease, birth, death, fear, pride, 
attachment, aversion, infatuation, worry, conceit, hatred, uneasineae, sweat, sleep and 
surprise (The Batna Earapda Srivakichlra, Sloka 6). 
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the ‘ light inaccessible * for reverting to the good things of the 
wor'ld.*’ — A. N. Lib. xii (Clement, vol. ii) pp. 346-347. 

XVI.. XOT ALL SHALL BE SAVED. 

THE^ BIBLE. 

a. ‘‘...many be called but few chosen." — Matt., xx. 16. 

h, “...for wide is the gate, and broad is the way, that leadeth 
to destruction, and many there be which go in thereat: because strait 
is the gate, and narrow is the way, which leadeth unto life, and few 
there be that find it." — Matt., vii. 13-14. 

c. “ Though the number of the children of Israel be as the 
sand of the sea, a remnant shall be saved." — Romans, ix. 27, 

d. “...there is a remnant according to the election of grace." — 
Romans, xi. 5. 

e. “...for many will seek to enter in, and shall not be able." — 
Luke, xiii. 24. 

f. “ For the preaching of the cross is to them that perish 
foolishness^ but unto us which are saved it is the power of God." — 

1 Cor., i. 18. 

g. “ For we are unto God a sweet savour of Christ, in them 
that are saved, and in them that perish : To the one we are the savour 
of death unto death; and to the other the savour of life unto life." — 

2 Cor,, ii. 15. 
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DAY-DREAMING TO ORDER * 

In the63 days of cheap printing and of cheaper opinion we do not find it in our 
heart to blame “ the dreamer ” for his rushing into print with his ‘ Dream Problem.’ 
.Some might, indeed, go further and thank him, not for the discovery of anything grand, 
or useful, or new, nor for the promulgation of anything genuine, but for his preaching, 
in a quaint and not quite uninteresting way, a certain cheap and worn out method 
of satisfying the natural craving for happiness which arises in every heart. One is 
almost tempted to congratulate “ the dreamer ” — whoever he be, whether the brilliant 
editor and compiler of the book or only some shy and backward friend of his, hiding 
himself behind the pseudonym, to escape from the inevitable and naturally unpalatable 
cross-examination by friend and foe—on the unique distinction of being initiated, and 
that in a dream, by his own mental -creature of whom it is said that he was also 
previously “ required to act as the guru of Ram Chandra, who, born of worldly parents 
had utterly forgotten his Godhood ” (p. 333). 

That our friend’s method is cheap does not admit of doubt, for one has only to 
tarn oneself into a day-dreamer to realise the promised reward, the only other condition 
being that one should not pry too closely into the nature of the stuff to be supplied 
to him. We are sure to find the whole thing simple and fascinating, if we only agree 
to accept it on trust, on the word of its propounders. We are assured by the compiler, 
his j)bantom preceptor, Vasishta, and several of the contributors to the book, that the 
mattei is essentially one for experience, not for intellectual analysis or controversy. 
The procedure prescribed is the simplest imaginable : deny the reality of the world, 
get into bed and dream as hard as you can of the condition which you want for 
yourself. Tinged with the colour of thought, as they necessarily are, one’s dreams 
cannot but accord with one’s most predominant wish, so that you can always make 
them what you wish them to be. Thus if you want to be a millionaire, you need 
only think of your millions somewhat forcibly before going to sleep, and even if you 
be a veritable pauper in actual life, there is not the least doubt but that you will 
have all the wealth you are intent on acquiring the moment your eyes close in repose. 
There is the case of the convict whom Prof. Macran of the Dublin University encountered 
in one of the prisons at Rome. * ^ 

** With determined effort he succeeded in h»Tin(;' e contlnooui drcem harlnu an Ideal life, rich 
poaaesflona, beautiful wife, Tirtiioua children and all happiocaa. He turned hia mind to such a belief that 
hit workiner aa a convict waa a dream and the other a reality. He waa lo happy in hia prison cell and used 
to he ao aaxtoua to go into it for alecp to meet hit beautiful family " (p. 42). 


• A review of the “ Drc.tm Problem ” by Dr. Ram Narain, L.M.S. 
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Dr. Ehedkar (p. 42) would have it that if a person were to control his mind 
and remain with non -attachment in this world, he may in coarse of time believe this 
to^be a dream. That is what a yogi strives to earn.* Hence, the reality of the pheno- 
mena depends on personal habits, expectations and interests for the same. The 
** dreamer,** too, fully endorses this view^ when, in describing his experiments with 
his dream-creation, be says : 

“ Ihe method proTed so Hotiifoctory that the dreamer was actually worshipped by erery one of the 
drcain>cri'ature« and was pronounced to be the only true spiritual ^uidr. He now considered himself in 
no way less fortunate than so many leaders of the various faiths, in tho waking world, who enjoy the 
pleasure of being devotedly worshipped by their disciples. They enjoy It during the twelve hours of the 
day, while the dreamer enjoyed It during so many hours of night, and there seemed to be no enviable difference 
Itetween the two ''(the compiler’s own itaiics). 

No need to dilate any further on the point ; the strangest thing about it is that 
it does not strike ** the dreamer *’ to improve his condition here m this waking world, 
which he also regards as a dream, instead of drowning his senses in the false and 
artificial intoxication of some agreeable form of hallucination in dream. Our “ dreamer,** 
however, insists that he enjoys the waking state of consciousness throughout his dream, 
and says with reference to a dialogue between himself and his shadowy guru (preceptor) 
which is reported on pp. 308 — 369 of the book : — 

** The reader will thoroughly appreciate It If be only bcart) In mind, first that the scene of the dreamer's 
interview with the sage is laid in the world of dream and secondly that the dreamer’s waking consciousness 
is Intact throughout the discourae.” 

This is, however, obviously, another charming instance of hallucination, if it be 
meant that the dreamer is awake in the same sense in which a man consciously 
cognizant of the waking world is said to be awake. The ' dreamer ’ would be able to 
understand his psychological condition better if he would try to discriminate between 
two different states of consciousness, one characterised by the conditions of normal 
wakefulness and the other by a dreaming state in which one dreams that one is dream- 
ing. However much the continuity qf the latter condition of consciousness might 
remain intact — and it is bound to do so if the dream is not to be a summation of 

several dreams — it can never be described as waking consciousness. The dreamer givea 

himself away when he says (p. 370) at the end of the interview : — 

" It appears that the dreamer pressed and preHoed the last question on to the sage who answered it 
in complete SiUme by tightening his lips, closing his cars and shutting his eyes and gradually all appearances 
vanished, resulting in the dissolution of the dream-world. Thus ended the dream of the dreamer, who, 
when awakened Into the waking world, was sorry for asking the last question, but he hod the consolation 
of acquiring the power of summoning the sage pt will in hU dream." 

On page 305 is given the ending of one such ‘ waking consciousness ’ dream 
in the following words : “ with these words he [a dream sodku] struck the dreamer 

cn bis head with his heavy staff, who, in consequence woke up and found himself 

lying in bis bed with his mind extremely puzzled." 

* According to SJ. Shlvabarat Lai, a stannch follower of the RadbaswamI Faith and the con- 
tributor of solution No. II printed on pp. S7—101 of the l^ok : — 

** A dreamer is not a bad being . . . The seers, the holy men and the prophet* were alt dreamers." 
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The following question snd answer also tend the same way, and WQinld b* 
meaningless in any other sense : — 

Q. Dreamer. — You are right in saying that I do not want my dream-body 
to be injured or killed, and have indeed a strong love with this personality in spite 
of my knowledge that it is a dream, but if 1 do commit suicide here, will I be 
awakened? 

A. “ Sage. — No, you will not be awakened, but will have another dream where 
you will lose even so much knowledge that it is a dream ’* (p. 817). 

As regards the possibilities of hallucination, there is practically no limit ilo 
one’s mental creation ; one may create for one’s satisfaction any kind of worlds — even 
heavens of all or any of the famous or infamous divinities — or the company of saints 
and saviours, if one be inclined that way, or even a happy home d Id the Homan 
Convict of Prof. Macran. Babu Shivabarat Lai Warman, the contributor of solution. 
No. II, writes of the dream state ; 

“ Heaven and hell a man brin^rs Into mantfeatation. In Ibla plane, Ju*t In proportion to hi* wickcdneiM 
and pood deed*. What a man sow* he reaps* hi* foil harvest, even la thi* condition. W'batever he witneaaea 
with hi* mental senses here, la his own thoupht creation and nothlnp else. Friend* or foes, a Opel* or 
evU spirit* ore all thonpht forms, and they deal with him a* he was wont to deal with others when Uvlnp on 
the earth” (p. 72). 

The phantom sage also corroborates this and says : — 

** A sinner will ace a scene of hell and a pious or good man will And himself In heaven, very much 
like the one depicted in religious books that he has read and followed. An athieit or materialist who believes 
In no existence ofter death, will see nothingntM or darkness. A devotee of any deity will Hod bimself in the 
dream world of bis god and enjoy the benntlfnl scenery of that plane” <p. 

Touching the return of the dead, the following words of wisdom flow from the 
shadowy lips : — 

” But remember that the dead do not return In their original personalities. What people sec Is kaipU 
or a mer« phantom of their own creation oud It 1* whjr a large number of devotees c«o see the same gut'H 
or deity at one and the same time. Such occurrences or seances do not differ from dream creation” (p. 828). 

This unfortunately knocks the bottom out of the lovely visions of the Goddess 
Kali, of yogis in trance in the caves of Mount Qimar, and of others including that 
of a beloved parent, which Dr. Ehedkar saw and which he has been at considerabl# 
pains to describe (pp. 46 — 68). 

The next question is how to control the type of our dreams? But as to thia 
neither the compiler nor any of the other contributors who share his views baa 
anything definite to say, all contenting themselves with pure wordy abstraction! and 
the broadest generalities of expression. No endeavour is made to establish the cauaal 
connection between the means suggested and the end in view, but we are told that 
there are three different methods of reaching the goal, namely : 

1. by impressing ourselves with the unreality of the. world, and contem- 

plative meditation, 

2. by ascetic rtenancea. coupled with contemplation, and 
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3. by devotion to a particular god or goddess or even to a human guru, 
the culmination of which is reached when the devotee can “ project* 
a perfect physical image of his deity, in whose company he continues 
to enjoy his full measure of ecstatic pleasure ” (p. 344). 

As regards contemplation, the greatest stress is laid on the power of suggestion, 
which is described as the influence responsible for the creation of anything that is 
created, under the sun. It is said — 

“ There is no limU to the power of suggestion. It is indeed the Key-stone or basis to the whole edifice 
of creation of this and the waking world, as well os of all other worlds” (p. 350 ). 

The greatest obstacle to the first path is said to consist in the recognition of 
truth by the intellect alone. The most advanced soul on this path “ sees no duality 
in any of his three avasthas — jagrat [waking] swapna [dreaming] and sushupii 
[deep- sleep].” His point of view is changed and he ” sees himself and all others 
as one.” 

The obstacle on the second path consists in the exhibition of ‘ extraordinary 
powers ’ acquired by the yogi which enable him to perform miracles, altering the 

course of creation and stopping, changing, and even creating dreams just as he wishes.” 

This results in pride which encompasses his fall. A yogi enjoys ananda (bliss) as long 
as he is in samddhi (self-induced trance), while a jfldni (the follower of the first path) 
enjoys it in all the three conditions. 

The danger on the third path lies in that ” the devotee is apt to labour under 
a sort of self-deception. He comes to look upon this feat of conjuring up his deity 
as the ultimate goal, and the sensation of ecstatic pleasure which he feels in the 

presence of his god inclines him to remain in his service. This keeps ' him from 
kaivalya moksha or final liberation. If, however, he goes beyond this stage, his power 
of concentration increases, and he succeeds in carrying his consciousness to the sushupii 
avastha [the state of deep-sleep], where he becomes one with his beloved, and realises 
that the object of his devotion was in reality his own self.” We are, however, not 
instructed as to the method of disposing of the phantom god invoked by the devotee. 

As to the state of final liberation which is the summum honum, we are told 

(p. 829) 

** Kaivalya moh«ha conaiitf tn complete dtsaoloiton of peraonallty or feparatenesi Into one Absolute. 
Adraita [non<daal]. It ia tnconcelfable and beyond the reach of mind, and that is the reason why even 
the great and arrllatoa of Jain religion refuse to belicTc In a final liberation. None of the ancient 
or modern sages, of whom the name and form are known to you, has acquired Kaivalya mokaha* Neither 
I [the phantom Vaslshta], nor even the welKknown Rama, Krishna, Bnddba, Christ, etc., hare attained it. 
They ai^e yet a long way from the goal.” 


* Some of our renders might be Intereated ha recalling the statement of one of the leaden of Mystic 
thought who said of himself In one of his deroltonal paroxysms 

(Tn.— 'The mind has become clear as the Glanges' stream ; [and] Harl (Glod) follows persistently, calling 
Kabir, Kabtr 
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No wonder rationalism refuses to believe in a mythical state which c .u neither 
be conceived by the mind nor be pointed out as having been experienced by any 
ICnown being ! On p. 380 we are given the last word on the subject. It is said in* 
answer to “ the dreamer’s ” question : “ Who, then, can go beyond the spheres of 
creation and attain what you call kaivalya moksha7 ” 

Tboiie only who reach the highest stage ... in this life, hare no disciples or adherents and IcoTo 
no name and form ofter them . . . Some of these . . . you will find conllned in your lunatic asylums . . . 
They obtain Kuieuhjd mokaha the moment their earthly sojourn . . . comes to nn end." 

There are said to be sixteen stages of advancement called bhumikas. Put in a 
tabulated form, they are as follows : — 


Serial | 
numbeyr. 

Name of the 
stage. 

L. 

Characteristics. 

1 

1 

Jagrat-jagrat , 

1 

1 

j 

First dawn of consciousness marked by inability to* 
discriminate between any two states of existence. 
To be found in newly-born babes and lower ani- 
mals. 

1 

2 

Jagrat^swapna | 

1 

Knowledge, during the waking state, of the existence 
of dream state, but not of deep-sleep or turya. 

3 

Jagrat'Sushupti 

/p. 

Betention of the memory of deep-sleep. Here people- 
remember the minutest details of their dreams on 
waking up. Almost all human beings reach up to 
this stage. 

4 

\ 

Jagrat-turya 

j Remembrance of the turya state also. Exclusive 


I students of religion and philosophy who possess 

j highly developed intellectual power reach this tftage. 

I Devotees and yogis also attain to it. Turya is call- 

I ed auper-consciouBness, or cosmic coDBciousness. Not 

1 only do people who reach this stage “ know ttlafr 

1 they had dream and dreamless sleep staties, but 

I over and above this, when they wake up, they remem* 

j ber the experiences of their turya state and say that 

immediately before awakening they felt an ecstatic 
! pleasure which they are unable to explain in ordinary 
language.” 

I- ! 
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number. 

1 

Kame of tiie 
stage. 

Characteristics. 


Sioapna-jagrat 

Recognition, while dreaming, of a dream as a state of 
consciousness different from waking consciousness. 

ft 

Swapna-swapna 

Awareness of the additional fact that the dream will 
disappear on waking up. In this stage a person 
“ still believes it to be a creation of another creator 
and himself a created personality, separate from all 
other creatures of the dream world.” 

1 

Sioapna-aushupti 

Mastery over one’s dream creation and the power to 
stop or alter it at will. In this stage one fnllfr 
recognises ” that he is dreaming, that the dream world! 
is his own mental creation and that he will next pass 
into a drearmless sleep state; but he does not know his 
fourth avastha, the turya." 

8 

Swapna-turya 

Awareness of the fourth avastha (state of conscious- 
ness), that is turya, while still dreaming. 

9 

Sushupti-jagrat 

Awareness during deep-sleep of the bare fact of one’s 
existence. In this stage one ” still believes that, 
though not seen by him, the waking world as well 
as other personalities like himself also exist.’* 


Suihupii-twapna 

Recognition during deep-sleep of the fact that one's 
previous states of waking and dreaming consciousness 
” were both merely the results of one’s own mental 
activities.** 

11 

Su$hupii-8U8hupti 

Full aw'areness during deep-sleep of the ” mindless 
condition of one’s mind, that is to say, full conscious- 
ness of one’s own unconsciousness, i.e., of the un- 
conscious condition of deep-sleep. This is but a 
temporary condition and either merges iato the next 
higher stage, that is, turya, or lapses into the dream- 
ing state, or is followed by waking up, due to a sen- 
sation similar to that of throttling. If the aspirant 
has no love for his personality left in him he will 
pass beyond this stage; otherwise he will return tc 
dreaming or wake up altogether. 
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I 

Serial ; 
number, j 


Name of the 
stage. 


Characteristios. 


12 I Sushupti-turya Expansion of tbe ego or self into the all -pervading 
ocean of life and joy, ever conscious, ever existent, 
i ever blissful. Here one “ sees the whole universe m 

I him and himself in the whole universe, and actually 

1 feels that both the waking and the dream worlds are 

I his own mental creation. This is called the state of 

samadhi by the yogis." He who reaches this stage is 
i caUed a Jiwan-mukta. This is the description of 

! turya. Beyond this is turya atit which will be de- 

1 scribed after three other stages that intervene on the 

I path of knowledge unaccompanied by perfection in 

I ‘ renunciation. 

j Titrya-jagrat Persistence of desire for doing good, and liability for 
I “ assuming a personality and appearing in the world 

, as an avatara or prophet.” 


Vurya-swapna desire for doing good now extends to devatas (gods 

or the residents of the celestial world). The 
dreamer ’ might now ” come down as Brahma, 
Vishnu or Mahesh in creation.” 


15 i Turya-suShupti Persistence of the ” desire of karan (seed) world.” 

; One might now become the Lord Hiranyagarbha (the 

I golden egg). ” He has practically achieved the goal, 

j but the last obstacle is not yet removed, and he 

i still remains t!\e seed or the egg from which creation 

j may spring at any time.” 

i 

X 5 ' Turpa-turya Elimination of the desire for creation. MSyil, however, 

; still exists in this stage potentially. In this condi- 

j tion, ” the Ishtrara identifies himself with the world 

as its creator or source. He is an impartial spectator 
' and rejoices in witnessing the play of mayo, his 

’ consort, as a magician rejoices in the performance 

of tricks which he himself knows to be sham and 
I baseless in nature.” 

! 

i : 
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The goal beyond the sixteenth stage is the turya atit or final awakening, where 
m5ya and the trinity of the ‘ knower,’ ‘ knowledge ' and the ‘ known ’ merge into the 
non-dual Absolute. It is beyond mind and speech both; “and,” says the guru 
Vasishia, “ there are no means in my power nor in that of anybody else to give 
jou even an idea or a mental picture of this ultimate Keality.” 

Such is the path of progress and such the goal depicted by the venerable 
Vasishta of the Land of Breams. A glance at the tabulated description of the stages 
is sufficient to show that they are not the natural rungs of a ladder of causes and 
effects leading up to perfection in knowledge or happiness or anything else, but truly 
and essentially landings on an erratic flight of steps to the empty attic of hallucina- 
tion; for the artificial happiness induced by auto-suggestion is no more real than a 
juggler’s rupee, which cannot pass current as a genuine coin. The force of suggestion 
is apparent at each stage beginning with the fifth, which is the first above the normal. 
The analysis of the mental condition of “ the dreamer ” himself, who claims to 

have reached the sixth stage has already shown us that his claim to a possession 

of his waking consciousness is utterly baseless and false, and that, on the contrary, 
he has fallen a victim to his own unbridled fancy, taking a complex phase of dreaming 
consciousness to be an unbroken continuity of waking existence. The seventh stage is 
characterised by the power to stop or alter one’s dreams, to be acquired by the further 
suggestion for mastery over them. The eighth is the outcome of suggestion for 
the dreaming of a condition of turya in addition to the preceding one. The 
ninth step is the result of a still more complex mental condition in which one 
fancies oneself to be sound asleep with iust an awareness of one’s existence. But 

it is no more deep-sleep than the sixth was a normal waking conscionsness ; for what 
Is known as deep-sleep is, by the very sense of the words used to express its significance, 
a condition devoid of wakefulness. This stage, therefore, is marked by the curioua 
illusion of a ‘ wakeful-sleeping,’ or ‘ sleeping-wakeful ’ dream in which one actually 
dreams of oneself as sound asleep. The tenth is characterised by a fuller sense of 

awareness ; and the eleventh is a still further elaboration of the same. Here one may 
be said to dream of one’s own unconscious condition in deep-sleep with the awareness 
of the suspension of all mental operations. This cannot naturally last long, since the* 
element of inconsistency between the condition suggested — the suspension of all mental 
operations — and the actual working of the mind (whence the awareness of the conditioD 
of deep-sleep) is a source of disturbance to the ego. The sensation of throttling which 
one is said to be liable to experience here is probably due to this disturbance, i.s., 
conflict between imagination and will, the former trying to force the latter into 
silence (suspension) and the latter refusing to be annihilated. Hence it is that those 
who neglect their egoity are regarded as qualified to pass on to the next stage, as 
they train their will to submit to the suggestion of ‘ suspension ’ of itself without 
offering opposition. All others must return to less violent forms of dreaming oonscious- 
ness or wake up at once. Here again it is clear that the whole thing is pure and 
simple dreaming or hallucination. 

The twelfth stage is reached when the ego surrenders its personal likes and dis- 
likes. and visualises, in its mind, the notion of its being devoid of meura and tuum. 
The soul now has a vision of itself as a pure subject of knowledge and as devoid of 
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all tinge of private loves and hatreds. It is wrong to say that one becomes a jivan- 
mukta at the time; for as one cannot become a king by robmg oneself in purple in 
one’s imagination, so cannot one become a jwan-mukta by imagining oneself to be 
one in one’s dreams. This stage is the last for the ^arva-tyagi, that is for him who 
has perfected himself in renunciation, but for the follower on the path of juana 
(knowledge) there are four others to be traversed. The follower on the path of devotion, 
if he come up so far, is apparently not qualified to pass any farther, unless he get 
rid of the divine apparition which bars his further progress, as pointed out ere this. 
We are not told as to what w’ould happen if he did get rid of his “ god," but 
presumably he would somewhere fall in a line with the follower of knowledge or 
asceticism, and reach the ‘ goal ’ by twelve or sixteen stages. 

To proceed with the jfldni (follower on the path of knowledge) the remaining 
four stages on his path are characterised by a refinement of desire which is for 
doing good generally in the thirteenth, for doing good to " gods ’’ in the fourteenth, 
and for continuity of creation in the fifteenth. In the sixteenth the elimination of 
desire apparently raises the " dreamer ’’ to the dignity of Ishwara, as he is actually 
called by that name by our author. He now plays with his consort, mdyd, and 
magician-like rejoices in the performance of tricks which " he knows to be sham and 
baseless in nature 1 " Finally he passes into the "dissolution of separateness,” and 
ceases to be in the Absolute. This is a condition so hopelessly beyond mind and words 
that it will not pay the reader to dwell upon it. If he wishes to understand it, be 
must borrow some of the abundant intuition which the compiler and some of his 
contributors claim to enjoy. 

So far, however, as these additional stages are concerned, it is clear that they 
are intended to bring the traveller by the first path to the same point which tlxe 
follower of the second reaches in the tw'elfth stage; for it is presumed that the love of 
personality can be destroyed by the ascetic in that stage, but not by him who is 
unable to control his passions fully. The latter, who reaches the topmost point with 
regard to dream-making, but lags behind in respect of indifference to his own 
personality, must, therefore, qualify himself even in that particular before he can 
reach the goal. This is all the difference between the two paths. It is said distinctly 
(p. 343) that ” the difference between the two paths yoga and jMna is that while 
in the former the aspirant carries bis waking-state consciousness to the deep-sleep 
(sushupti) state, in the latter the sushupti is brought into the waking state. It is 
called sahajya (easy) samadhi as distinguished from the samadhi (trance) of a yogi." 
The idea seems to be that while the jfidni is to advance by practising auto-suggestion 
in his dreams, gradually reaching a point when he might dream of himself as involved 
in deep-sleep, the yogi, should begin by approaching the state of deep-sleep in his 
waking mood, till he reaches the breaking point in the twelfth stage, so that if the 
former be the method of dreaming par excellence, the latter is nothing but day-dream- 
ing pure and simple. In different language, the one tries to create, by auto-sugges- 
tion, a dream in which he dreams of himself as sound asleep, and the other to obtain, 
by the same means, the riddance of the waking conscioosness till it become reduced 
to the barest hallncination of awareness, with the suspension of all other forms of 
mental fimctioning. The final hallucination to be produced now is conceived to ccmsist 
in the dream or vision of a mental world from which the dreamer's representation 
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is elimioated, — when he sees his dream -creatures, but is invisible to himself and them 
both. In other words, his personality is to be suppressed in bis own consciousness, 
so that be should be conscious of himself only as if he were a pair of eyes. This 
is to be merged in the cessation of duality which is the last representation minus 
the dual throng. If the reader will abstract away everything from the last vision, 
he will then have the invisible pair of eyes staring at — Nothing. This is the final 
liberation, which, as the compiler tells us, “is to be attained by some of the 
inmates of our lunatic asylums.” Does the reader still persist in asking, how will 
the dual throng disappear? Well, our author’s reply comes to this: beloved I you only 
know the world through your ideas or thought-forms ; you suppress these, as it mere, 
and, e-r-r-r — well, and nothing will be left but the INCONCEIVABLE ! 

8uch is the doctrine that is preached in the Dream Problem. But although 
many a philosophical term and expression find a place in its elaboration, it is actually 
supported by nothing more solid and substantial than bare assertions and asseverations, 
interspersed here and there with a handful of insinuating similes, analogies and 
paralogisms. Some of these assertions are too amazing even for the abnormal mental 
faculties of the irresponsible inmates of certain public institutions some of whom, we 
are assured, are on the point of obtaining Final Liberation. We have, for instance, 
the statement, on p. 259 : 

** The (nn is present as a whole in the minutest ray of llfrht." 

Let US hope it only means that the qualities of the sun and not the sun itself 
are present, etc. 

On p. 274 we are told in reference to maya that ” being itself a non-existence, 
it possesses a wonderful ahakii (power) of making an unreality look as real.” 

It will serve no useful purpose tp criticise the book any further; suffice it 
to say that it is as much remarkable for its hasty assumptions as it is for its inconceiv- 
able ideas and illogical deductions. Perhaps the law of polarity which is the keynote of 
the philosophy underlying the author’s thesis might some fine morning succeed in 
demonstrating that good reason and fallacy are but two poles of one and the same 

thing, and are identical on the principle of ‘‘opposites being the same” (p. 260); 

but till that is done we are not called upon to take it seriously. 

It only remains to disabuse the mind of our author of the notion that all viewa 

are equally true, and lead to the same goal. We shall compare the system which he 

himself advocates side by side with Jainism, to enable him to perceive that there is little 
if anything at all in common between them. 


Our 


Author.* 


Jainism. 


1. The world is a created world. 

2. The world is not real, being an 
imaginary creation in the mind of its 
Creator. 


1. Nobody ever created the world. 

2. The world is neither unreal nor 
imaginary. It is nobody’s mental creation. 


•The dialof^Utio form will be found to be be«t suited for the occasion, thouirh, of coorae, it does not 
represent sn actual conTeriatlon. 
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Oar Aathor. 

Jainism. 

8. The Absolute is the only reality. 

3, There is no such thing as the Aliao 

1 lute. There are six substances, viz., Jiva 

I (spirit, or souls), matter, etc. 

4. Jivas (souls) are illusory. 

4. No, the souls are real. 

6. The goal is to bring about a dissolu- 
tion of one’s* jJersnnality, i.e., separateness 
into the non-dual Absolute. ! 

5. The goal is to attain to godhood. 
There can be no merger of two or more 
real existences into one. 

6. When the goal is reached there will 
be no ideas of duality left in one’s con- 
sciousness. 

6. On reaching the goal every soul be- 
comes omniscient, all -perceiving, and per- 
fectly happy, and possesses inexhaustible 
energy. 

7. The condition of final liberation is 
beyond mind, speech and words. It is 
altogether inconceivable. 

7. Not so ; all things are knowable. 

8. The ‘ path ’ lies along the line of 
suggestion and contemplation as described 
in the bhnmikas. 

8. The ‘ path ’ does not lie through 
hallucination or dream, but oonsists in the 
! destruction of karma/!, as taught by the 
Tirihamkaras. 

9. I also preach complete renunciation. 

9. No doubt; but it can never be per- 
fect ; because of — pardon the observation— 
your hallucinations you are not in a poai- 
tion to judge of what is perfection in re- 
nunciation. 

10. It is not possible for me to point 
to a single soul who might be said to 
have attained to final liberation. 

10. We can give the biographies of a 
large number of souls who are now living 
in nirvana and enjoying the beatitude of 
final liberation. 

11. We create oar mental worlds as we 
proceed on the path, thus filling onr crea- 
tions with whatever kind of population we 
please, snd destroying the undesirable ones. 

1 

! 11. The happiest dreams have an end- 

ing. Suppression of ideas is no proof of 

1 their destruction. When suppressed ideas 

I break loose snd become turbulent, they dis- 
j place the mental equipoise. Many people 

I go mad then, and wander about in sam^dra, 

i 
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Our Author. Jainism. 


' ihrough different forms of life. Medita- 
' fion and contemplation do not certainly 
: mean day-dreaming. Contemplate, if you 
can, in agreement with truth; but if you 
: cannot, then don't contemplate at all. 

Nature can never actually and peruianent- 
. ly accej)( a fiiLse suggestion, however for 
rihly given. One cannot make oneself a 
j sf(tnc actually and permanently by auto- 
i or /mt ro -suggestion ; neither can one 

render that imconscious whose very nature 
; is consciousness I 


12. Contemplation is necessary for pro- 
gress on the path. 


19. What is the difference between 
your process and mine when we both try 
to avoid Tdga (attachment) and dve^a (aver- 
Bion) ? 


i'2. Yes, but not day-dreammg. Our 
: idea of contemplation has nothing in com- 
j mon with the dreaming state of conscious- 
j ness you try to force on yourself. Con- 
I templation for us means a process which 
! augments the purity of eonsciousness, final- 
ly making it omniscient. 

19. You should know that the effect can 
never be the same where the causes are dif- 
ferent. You avoid rdga and dve^a for 
things of this world to be free to enjoy 
your own mental creations, but we give 
them up to remove the impurities of our 
soul. Your case resembles that of Prof. 
Macran’s Eoman convict whose indiffer- 
ence to his convict’s life only arose from 
his greater attachment for the beautiful 
wife and family of his dreams whom he 
! was “ 90 anxioua to meet.” 

! This is clearly rdga which is a cause 
i of bondage. In our case there are no 
I dreams and visions to be attached to. We 
j do not give up one thing to fall in love 
I with another. The difference between the 
I results, yours and our own, is great for this 
j reason. If yon were asked to separate 
I the gold from the dross in a lump of ore, 
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Our Author. 

Jainism. 

1 


you wonhl Himply tlaub tho fhiipr il 'W 
aiul then hjt<notizo 3’ourBcir to r(:|»tird ifc 
aa gold; but wo ahould not bo lyu’lortt t:ll 


j wo br<mght out, th** |u‘ociwif;, i.ij by 
' I separating every partirb^ of ui. purify from 

! itt 

14. Contemplation aa I firactise it gives \ 14- Only arlifuMni iiapprnoaf-' imji r<":uit. 

me pioa.'ivire. ilion, ean you object to i from artificia! inoanR ; your pleaiuue <a 

it? ; raanufacture,d m the r,mjuS (f Dreanr'i ami 

; can never be. real. IP :i! lio ijpua's*’ 1 , die 
j very nature of die aoui. and (;iinnot }»osub 
I ly be Ua<l by u eoi.femptat ion of rmtiiral 
j or artitieiai (t ream a. I’Jie flensuabat'a 

pleamire liaa bet rs ronderDnoil by all. Your 
liap[)inoa8 fnaii your own creations e.an e,nly 
: be due to your perception or enjoyment 
' thonad, and, fberefore, must bt^ Rereojal ui 
nature. It makes no di/Ttireme tliaf your 

; ' creations ' are menial; for their enjoy- 
ment irt no less atinaua! for dial reaoMn 

15. In lieep-slecf) we " dive, as it were, ' 15. Your language is rneaninf/i(n« to 

into the fountain winch is the soucru of , us. T/o your words represent ariuid filings 

our hci?ig ami ..-nergy . a/ui imjoy tin* biiss j and processc's is nature or arc you ''Ol'.' 

of the everlasting glory m the lap of otur 1 ufsing a metaphor? What is the ,'gm 

Father,’' ' fleanee <"1 tlu^ word ‘ <iive,’ whuh vow 

; qualify by the plirase ' aa it -were? 

; What, again, is the uU.a underlying Mw 
i cxpn’KSion ' flie source id our being rou! 

, energy.’ A living being la a jtva eufscijefi 
in a body ; but surely you <lo ruU, rncivn 
' that the. atoms of matter corn raising the 
j body fall apart in dee[>-sleep. and fly back 
! to their pinee;-; at the first dawn of return 
; ing conHeKUisness t Ferhapi-i your uiea ordy 
i is that the op< rtitn a oi ' diviiig ' ig, jirr- 
i formed by spirit abiu-.' But then spirit 
hab no source .vhar tu wr, being a Himp-le 
substance* 'I be wruti of aidution No. TI 
understamis this clefiriv fnee p. 70). 
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Our Author. 


16. I had better give you my idea of 
bliss : it you read the following passage 
at the top of p. 361 of the Dream Problem 
you would understand what I mean by 
bliss : 

** A new born infant and a pur an gnani 
[he whose knowledge is perfect] are appa- 
rently the same, but in the one ignorance 
and in the other knowledge predominates. 
Both are in the state of bliss (ananda), 
fearless (nirbhe), desireless (nirvasnic) and 
to forth; but in the case of the infant, the 
instinct has to undergo a change or evolu- 
tion into higher states, while the puran 
gnani ever remains the same. The infant 
knows not that he is happy and blissful, 
while the gnani knows that he is absolute 
bliss incarnate.” 

17. But iushupti (deep-tleep) it not a 
myth. 


Jainism. 


Probably what you mean is that every 
soul becomes what you call the all pervad- 
ing Absolute during the hours of deep- 
sleep every night? But that would be 
tantamount to saying that every soul ob- 
tains Final Liberation every night and 
after some six hours re-enters the body, 
which is in too violent a conflict with the 
doctrine of karma and transmigration of 
souls to be true. 

Lastly, it is difficult to understand what 
you mean by the expression ‘ the bliss of 
the everlasting glory ’? In your concep- 
tion of Final Liberation, which, in your 
own words, means only “ a complete dis- 
solution of personality and separateness 
into one Absolute, Advaita ” (p. 329), 

there is no room for. such a thing as bliss. 

16. We can only hope that it is a case 
of misprint, and not a deliberate statement 
on your part, when you say that a child 
is in the state of bliss (ananda) and 
desireless inirvaanic), though it is difficult 
to see how misprinting could have occurred 
on such an extensive scale. In case our 
suggestion about a misprint be not accept- 
able to you, it will be interesting to know 
in which particular state of the infantine 
existence may an infant be regarded as 
blissful and desireless — whether when it is 
‘‘ cross ” and peevish, or when crying for 
milk, a toy, or anything else? 


17. Deep-Sleep is your stumbling block. 
You seem to think that because there is 
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Our Author. 




acesaation of pain in that condition there- 
fore, it 18 the end in view. This was the 
Hindu conception at one time ; lint it waa 
soon realised that tliere could lie no happi- 
ness unless it was consciously felt. Ac- 
cordingly, a fourth state, the turya, was 
conceived as possible over and above the 
tliree familiar ones, jay rat, yuainia and 
sushupti (Deussen’s I’liiiosophy of llic l-pa- 
nishads, p. 309 ). This accounts for y mr 
conception of happiness eons'st.D::( in the 
condition of deeii-sleep plus its awareness. 
Hut as this is impossible in the natural 
way — for you <*annot he asleep and awake 
at tlie same lime — you try to create a state 
resembling it in your dreams with the help 
of auto-suggestion. Having thus createil a 
dream in which you perceive yourself as 
Bound asleep, you have next to console 
' yourself for the loss of the waiving reality. 
This you achieve by arguing that the wak- 
ing world is itself a dream with a solitary 
“ dreamer,” the Absolute, wliich you are 
i forced to regard as not a lieing, but an 
' indelinable existence, to avoid some of the 
. most glaring contradictions. Having arriv- 
I ed at this result, you naturally conceive 
j your aim in life to consist in ” waking 
i up,” in other words, to cease to dream, that 
18 to say, to become the Absolute, with- 
out name and form and figure. This 
I arlditinnal m»tion you now engraft on your 
earlier conception of the fourth state, re- 
! moving from your liallucmation of the 
mental blankness of deep-sleep the mark 
of personality and ” separateness,” and 
; leaving it a dream about pure and simple 
nothing by an invisible dreamer. This 
^ accounts for the wold enfliURiasm about the 
' state of deep-sleep which is apparent in 
, your otherwise beautiful meraphor. The 
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Our Author. 


JftiniMn. 


j atatement of Sister Deomata, 'which you 
1 accept, to the effect that the deep-sleep state 
! is a withdrawing from the many to the 
I one, from the manifested to the po'wer that 
I manifests (p. 233) is a pure assumption, 
j It 13 no argument to say that because we 
feel refreshed after sound sleep, therefore 
deep-sleep must signify the merger of the 
soul in the Absolute. Sleep ns refreshing 
because during the hours of rest the physi- 
cal syslein is enabled to absorb and dis- 
pose- of the poisonous secretions in certain 
sensiti've jiarts of the nervous system, 
caused by the. pressure of 1h('. activities of 
waking life. 


jSo need tf> dwell any hunger on the prdnt ; there is so little in comnion between 
the two systems that if one of them he the path to nirvana^ the otlier must necessarily 
lead to bondage and pam. 

'Po eonriude, the Dream IVohlein would have been better written if its talented 
author had kept his niind in touch with the concrete reality, and taken the trouble 
to test the logi<’al value of every statement ho was going to make. Above all, it is 
meumbeut on all writers to remember that thorny (juestions cannot be di.sposed of by 
rmiking sweeping a.sse»'ur»nR, like the one on ji. 273. to the etlect that Vedanta is the basis 
of all religions. A cl air i-ssue should be framed as to each and every such point, and no 
opinion should be hazarded without a full and careful examination of all the available 
evidence and of the arguments both fi»r and against each side's view. 
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The origin of the creed of TirthamkaraSj that is Jainism, has been 
a fruitful source of speculation and error for the moderns who have 
advanced all sorts of hypotheses concerning its rise. It was at one time 
thought that it originated, as an otfshoot of Buddhism, in the sixth century 
A.D. Recent rt‘seareh lias, however, fully demonstrateci the fact that it 
has existed at least from 300 years before Buddha, and modern Orientalists 
are now agreed on the point that Bhagwau Parasva Nath, the twenty- 
third Th'tJifunlnrrri, is not a inxdhical figure, but a real historical being. 
It is not necessary to cite inueh authority in proof of this, the following 
quotations being (inite siiincient to demonstrate the fact that Buddhism 
cannot possibly ]»e regardeii as the source of Jainism. 

“ Wc cai'.not," said TV. T. K. Laddu/ “ trace any relialde iiiidory of Jauupm 
bejond VardtiaTOiinii M iibavirMi. T'hj'-'. h(»wcvor, iti certain that JainiHin is older 

than Bnddliisni ;ii) ' was foienUMl gri hahiy l)\ sonu^ one, either huraavanatha or BOiiKi 
other Tirtliiitnkur.i who h:id tivod hoi’oro Ojo of Mahavira.” 

Mahainaho} uidhyaN a Dr. S. ( \' id \ iihushan is equally ch'^ar on the 
point and writes t 

ft ni.'!} tiv held that Truirah’huli (lautaioa, a diied ,f Maliavira whose 

teachings lie coti././tt'd io-ntlu*r, a conueoporary c>!' IhuldVl (iauhinui the reputed 

founder of liuddlusm and of Aksliapatta ilauiatua the Hrahiutm author of the Kyaya 
Sutras,” 

Turning to Kuropi'an writers on the subject, liu- ioiii.v, mg irtmi lltr 
Kncycluptedia of Religion amt Etliics, Vol. VI j. p. Jon, may lie tai'eii t > 
be the last word on the snbjeei 

” Motusthsiauding the radical diiTcrence in tluni i,,,o 'o.-. i 

and BuddhiKiii, hemg origuiall v .J iorh orders uf monkM outside the pale of Brahman imu, 
present some reseudilancc in ownvaid appearance, so that even Indian writers occasiotiai • 
ly have confounded thou. It is, lliercforc, not to be wondered at that some Europetm 
scholars who became acquainted with Jainism thnuigh inadequate samples of Jaitui 
literature easily persuaded thoinselves that it was an offshoot of Buddhisp-i, But it 


♦ »to* * Full Tfxi of thf Addr(*#s by I>r. T. K. Laddu,’ pubHtfhed by ths Hon. Secy., ByiMjT«d*t Mwba, 
vid> Alaya, Beiiftreg. 

Sec Tbc Jain* Gazette, Vot. X. No. 1. 
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has since been proved beyond doubt that their theory is wrong, and that Jainism is 
at least as old as Buddhism. For the canonical books of the Buddhists frequently mention 

the Jains as a rival sect, under their old name Nigantha and their leader in 

Buddha’s time, Nataputta (Nata- or Natiputta being an epithet of the last prophet of 
the Jains, Vardhamana Mahavira), and they name the place of the latter’s death 
Pava, in agreement with Jain tradition. On the other hand, the canonical books of 
the Jains mention as contemporaries of Mahavira the same kings as reigned during 
Buddha’s career, and one of the latter’s rivals. Thus it is established that Mahavira 
was a contemporary of Buddha, and probably somewhat older than the latter, who 
outlived his rival’s decease at Pava. Mahavira, however unlike Buddha, was most 
probably not the founder of the sect which reveres him as their prophet, nor the 

author of their religion His predecessor, Parsva, the last Tirthamkara but one, 

seems to have better claims to the title of the founder of Jainism, but in the 

absence of historical documents we cannot venture to go beyond a conjecture.” 

We may also quote the authority of Dr. Johann George Buhler, 
C.I.E,, LL.D., Ph.D., who writes (see ‘ The Jainas,* pages 22 and 23) : — 

'* the Buddhists themselves confirm the statements of the Jainas about their 

prophet. Old historical traditions and inscriptions prove the independent existence of 
the sect of the Jainas even during the first five centuries after Buddha’s death, and 
among the inscriptions are some which clear the Jaina tradition not only from the 
suspicion of fraud but bear powerful witness to its honesty.” 

In his Essay on Jaina Bibliography, Dr. A Guerinot maintains : 
“ There can no longer be any doubt that Parshvanath was a historical 
personage.’* — (Quoted from the Jaina Gazette for 1927, p. 103.) 

We need only refer further to tiie authority of Major-General 

J. G R. Forlong, F.R.S.E., F.R,A.S., M A.I., etc., a learned scholar and 
writer, who points out, as the result of over seventeen years* study and 
research (see Short Studies in the Science of Comparative Religions, 
pages 243-4) : — 

” All Upper, Western, North Central India was then — say 1500 to 800 B.C, 
and, indeed, from unknown times — ruled by Turanians, conveniently called Dravids, 

and given to tree, serpent, and phalik worship but there also then existed throughout 

upper India an ancient and highly organized religion, philosophikal, ethikal and severely 
ascetikal, viz.. Jainism, out of which clearly developed the early ascetikal features of 
Brahmanism and Buddhism. 

” Liong before Aryans reached the (ranges, or even the Sarasvati, Jainas had 
been taught by some twenty-two prominent Bodhas, saints or Tirthamkaras, prior 
to the historical 23rd Bodha Parsva of the 8th or 9th century B.C., and he knew of 
all his predecessors — pious Rishis living at long intervals of time; and of several 
scriptures even then known as Purvas or Puranas, that is, ’ ancient,’ which had been 
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banded down for agea in the memory of recognised anchorites, Vanaprasthas or 
• forest recluses.’ This was more especially a Jaina Order, severely enforced by all 
their ‘ Bodhas ’ and particularly in the 6th century B.C. by the 24th and last, Maha 
Vira of 698 — 526 B.C. This ascetik Order continued in Brahmanism and Buddhism 
throughout distant Baktria and Dacia, as seen is our Study I. and S. Books B., 
Vols. XXII. and XLV.” 

The above expressions of opinion of non-Jaina writers, while not ali^ays 
recognising the historicity of the first twenty-two Tirthamkaras of Jainism, 
fully establish the fact that it has prevailed in the world for at least 2,800 
years, that is to say, from a period of three hundred years before Buddha. 
It follows, therefore, that Jainism cannot possibly be described as an off- 
shoot of Buddhism. 

The important question which now arises on these established facts is, 
whether Jainism is an offshoot of Hinduism ? 

Certain modern writers^ now imagine it to be a daughter of the 
Brahmanical religion, risen, as a protest, against the birth (caste) ex- 
clusiveness of the parent creed. This opinion is based on the notion 
that the Rig Veda being the record of the thoughts of a period when 
humanity was in a sort of intellectual childhood, must be considered 
to be prior in time to the more intellectually developed forms of religion. 
Starting from this assumption, it is argued that Jainism is a protest against 
the old religion, and must be presumed to be a rebellious daughter of 
the parent creed to which it bears a close resemblance. 

Unfortunately, there is no independent testimony available on this 
important point, since neither monuments nor any other kind of histori- 
cal dalat are forthcoming to throw any light on the situation. The 
question has to be decided, solely and simply, by the intrinsic testimony 
furnished by the scriptures of the two creeds independently of all ex- 
ternal help. We shall, therefore, study the teachings of the two religions, 
side by side, to be able to test the claim of each to greater 
antiquity. 

* See ‘ The Heart of Jainism,’ p. 6. 

f The Jaina Records do, indeed, prove the great antiquity of Jainism, but as 
the modern Historian is apt to distrust alt documents that are not strictly historical, we 
may leave them out of consideration at present. 
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To begin with Hinduism, its writings consist of Vedas, Brahmanas, 
Upanishads and Puranas. Of these the Vedas are the oldest ; the 
Brahmanas come next in the order of time; the Upanishads follow still 
later and the Puranas last of all. All the Vedas also do not belong to 
the same period ; that known by the name of Rig being the oldest. 
Thus, Hinduism is one of those creeds which are characterised by 
periodic evolution and growth. 

This fact speaks for itself, and gives rise to the inferenc(‘ that 
Hinduism has not always been what it is today ; and it is clear that 
important additions have been made to it. from time to time, to impart 
to it that look of perfection which it undoubtedly lacked in the Vedas, 
notwithstanding the highly mystic tone of their sacred hymns. 

When we turn to find out what was the teaching of the early 
Hinduism of the Vedic or pro-Vedic period, wo arc* met with the difficulty 
which even the Upanishad- writers failed to solve satisfactorily, for we 
have nothing in the nature of a systematic or scientific exposition of 
religion in the Vedas, but only a collection of hymns addre.ssed to a 
host of deities almost all of whom are now regarded as pure personi- 
fications of the various forces of nature. Tlio Br.diman'.is admittedly lay 
no claim to a scientific treatment of the subject, and consist mostly in 
sacrificial ritual, while the Upanishads, in spite of tlieir philosophical 
tendency, need elaborate commentaries to be understood, and are also 
full of such mythical matters as the creation of living beings by BrahmS 
as the result of repeated acts of rape on his own unmarried daughter, 
oatarupa.’^ Even the six schools of philosophy or davfthan :s, which 
endeavoured to give a systematic presentation of the subject of Religion, 
end in contradicting one another. The result is that nobody seems to 
know even today what is the true tea^jhing of Hinduism, though the 
follower of the Ishvaraless Sankhya is dubbed a Hindu as much as the 
devotee of V^ishnu. or the worshipper at the shrine of Sitla, the control- 
ling deity of small-pox. So far as sacrificial rites are concerned, there 
can be little doubt that animal sacrifices are opposed to the purity of the 
spirit of the Hig-Veda, and that such ceremonies as the ajor-medha 
(goat-sacrifice), the a^va-medha (horse-sacrifice), the go^rnedha (cow- 


See The Bribed Arenyake Upani^ad, I. 4. 4. 
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sacrifice) and the parma^mpAJta (haman-sacrifice) were adopted after- 
wards in some evil moment of time. This is evident from the general 
nature of lh(‘ personificjitionH made, / speeially from that of Agiii which 
represents tapas 'asceticismV (ho antitiiesis t>f tin' principle under- 

lying ii.nrn.in or animal saorih- ''. ^nch of the Vedic texts as, “Childless 
be flm devoinirm raii's.”* :iivd (hv.v uhieli contain strong imprecations 
tigainsr en/ x 'oc.s'nx and 1 f '-a i- . n, ■ ■d -o tnrnish strong o\ i(ji'nee in 
support of rlii.s vi- w. 'fhe tiainondons endeavnurs lldndns have 

thenisrdvt'S m.ii<ie ,-nh.oM|Ur‘}iily to put a symbolieail inter{)re! alion on 
t)ie sa<n'itici;il iext unl\' go to -diow liow bilttudy lie* Hindu hoart 
was <,)p[)''>sed to animal-sari (llee. How these saerdieial te>:t,s canie 
to be incorporated in the Vedas, is inv<dved in obseuri(>g tlm only thing 
■certain about tlnun being that they werr- oppose(i to the f r a(‘ apirit 
riindiiisni, and, lliei’eforty must ha\'e l»een added later on, uieha' -oin*.' 
evil inflnonee, sinee it is not likely t hat a {rurity-loving relii'i.m would 
indulge irr this Idmt of crind and niisl' ading symholisrn. 

Tins finislu'S mir survey of Hinduism which (Mitiiles us to hold that 
precision of thoiigld- and languay has never freen a diRtinguishing 
feature rd* that creed at any stag'' ed its activities. Tins amounts to 
saving that Hinduism has never been free fioin tfie nebulosity and 

confusion of thought wliich an* the distinguishing ma.rks of mystic 
poetry, and that its foundation e(>nsists sole!>' in a coiha-tmu of emble- 
matical hymns, addressed to pcrsimilied powers ami forees, hence, 

imaginary deities, springing ut> in the inystery-loving fancy of the 
poet-sages of the past. 

When wo turn to daini.sin we find a very difrerent stait^ of affairs. 
It is a purely scientific system of ndigion and in.sistB on a tliorough under- 
standing of the probh in of life, or soul. Far from having received 

periodic additions, it has di'scemhai to us in its original form, and although 
a few schisms have taken place in its constitution during the last 1,800 
years or sv), nothing of imi)ortancc has been added to or subtracted from 
its teaching. 


* The Big Veda, 1. 21. 6. 
t Bee Wilkino’ Hindu Mythology, p. 27. 
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It IB necessary to refer briefly to the teaching pf Jainism to under- 
stand the marvellons perfection of thought exhibited by it. It points 
out that the attainment of the supreme bliss, the condition of Godhood, is 
the real ideal of the soul, though it is not always conscious thereof. 
The realisation of the supreme status, it is further pointed out, is possible 
with one^s own exertion, never by the favour or grace of another. The 
reason for this is that the supreme status of the Siddhdtman (God) is the 
essential nature of the soul, which, in the condition of impurity, or imper- 
fection, is not manifested by it owing to the bondage of different kinds 
of karmas. These karmas are forces of different sorts which arise from 
the union of soul with matter, and which can only be destroyed by 
self-exertion. So long as a soul remains ignorant of its own true nature, 
it cannot exert itself to realise its natural perfection and joy. Hence, 
knowledge of the nature of spirit and other substances and of the forces 
which cripple the natural powers of the soul, is essential to the attainment 
of final emancipation from the bondage of karmas. 

It is the accurate, or right knowledge, springing from true discern- 
ment, of the seven principles called tattvas which is absolutely essential 
to the attainment of the goal of spiritual evolution. This must be 
accompanied by right conduct, that is, exertion in the right direction for 
the destruction of karmic bonds and the obtainment of release from the 
cycle of transmigration, i.e., repeated births and deaths. 

Such, briefly, is the teaching of Jainism, and it is obvious that the 
whole thing is a chain of links based on the Law of Cause and Effect, 
in other words, a perfectly scientific school of philosophy ; and the 
one most remarkable feature of the system is that it is not possible 
to remove, or alter, a single link from it without destroying the 
whole chain at once. It follows from this that Jainism is not a 
religion which may be said to stand in need of periodic additions 
and improvements, or to advance with times, for only that can be en- 
riched by experience which is not perfect at its inception. 

To revert to early Hinduism of the Vedic period, we find nothing 
approaching the systematic perfection of Jainism either in the Rig or 
the remaining three Vedas whose authors merely content themselves by 
singing the praises of mythical gods— Agrnt, Indra and the like. Even 
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the doctrine of transmigration which is an essential part of religion, in 
the trne sense of the word, has to he spelt out laboriously from the 
mythological contents of the Vedas, and, as European scholars have 
pointed out, is only directly hinted at in one place, which describes the 
soul as ‘ departing to the waters and the plants/* 

We have thus no alternative left but to hold that early Hinduism, 
if taken in its exoteric sense, differs from the creed of the Tirthamharas 
as much as two dissimilar and disconnected things can differ from 

one another. 

As said in t}ie introduction to the Jaina Law, the Jains cannot be 
Hindu dissenters. Whenever there is a division in a religious community 
the bulk of the creed remains the same. The differences arise only in 
respect of a few matters. Here if w’c regard Hinduism as iion-allegorical 
and then compare it with Jainism, the differences are very great; their 
agreement is only in respect of a few particulars, excepting those matters 
which concern the ordinary mode of living (civilization). Even the cere- 
monies which appear to be similar are, in reality, different in respect 
of their purport, if carefully studied. The Jainas regard the world as 
eternal ; the Hindus hold it to have been made by a creator. In Jainism 
worship is not offered to an eternal and eternally pure god ; but to those 
Great Ones who have realized their high ideal and attained to Godhood 
themselves ; in Hinduism worship is performed of one Lord who is the 
creator and ruler of the world. The significance of worship in Hinduism 
is also not the same as that in Jainism. In Jainism it is a kind of idealatry 
that is practised; there is no offering of food and the like ; nor is a prayer 
made to the deity for boons. In Hinduism the attainment of the object is 
by the will of certain divine beings who are to be propitiated. In respect 
of their scriptures, too, there are great differences between Hinduism 
and Jainism. Not one of the Books of the Hindus is accepted by the 
Jainas, nor do the Hindus accept a single ^Sstra of the latter. The con- 
tents, too, ^f the Scriptures of the two religions differ. Not one part of 
the four Vedas and the 18 Furanas recognised in Hinduism is included in 
the Jaina Scriptures. Nor is any part of the Sacred Books of the Jainas 
included clearly or expressly in the Hindu Books. The matters in res- 
pect of which there seems to be an agreement between the Jainas and the 
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Hin<lusare merely social ; their significance wherever they have a religious 
bearing is divergent. Ordinary agreement in respect of social matters is 
to be expected among communities that have been living together for 
a long time, especially when intermarriages take 'place between them, 
as amongst the Jainas and the Hindus. There are several social customs 
which are common to the Jainas. the Hindus and the Muhammadans, 
but they have no special significance with reference to religion. Many 
customs are adopted, especially in imitation of kings and potentates, in 
one community from another. Tn times of calamity changes are some- 
times effected in the religious practices to preservi* religion and life. 
In the past the Hindus committed many acts of oppression against the 
Jainas. Jaiiia saints and householders were ill-treated and some of them 
were even put to death. Under these circumstances the dainas took the 
shelter of Ilralirnanical greed and began to employ the llrahmanas for 
the performance of their social ceremonies, so as to preserve themselves 
in that wa5^ The ))ractice has continued and even today Brahmanas are 
employed by them to assist in the performance of maiTiuge and other 
ceremonies at various stages. But religious matters are quite different ; 
they are not touched. There are great differences between the Hindus 
and the Jainas in the departmout of law also which have been described 
in “The Jaina Law.” 

It is thus impossible to regard the Vedas as the mother of the Jaina 
canon. Indeed, the truth would seem to lie the other way, for if we 
once disabuse our minds of the idea of revelation being the source of 
the Vedas, and can manage to understand the true teaching underlying 
•its emblematic hymns, we can easily perceive the growth of Hindu 
mysticism from a scientific source outside its own domain. 

It has already been observed that neither the conception of the great 
ideal of Nirvana, that is, perfection and bliss, nor the doctrine of transmi- 
gration of souls, with the underlying principle of karma, is to be found in 
the scripture of early Hinduism if taken in its popular sense, and it may 
also be stated that even when these doctrines are disentangled from the 
mythical skein of the Vedic lore, they lack the scientific basis which they 
enjoy in Jainism. In this respect, early Hinduism resembles Buddhism 
which also acknowledges the truth of the doctrine of transmigration and 
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the principle of karma, but does not explain the nature of bondage or 
transmigration in the scientific way they are dealt with in the Jaina 
Siddhj&nia, The inference these facts give rise to is plain, and, plainly 
put, amounts to this that the doctrines of karma, transmigration and 
final release were never discovered by Hindu or Bnddhist philosophers, 
nor were they ever revealed to them by an Omniscient or alhknowing 
Teacher (God). 

To appreciate the merit of tin* argument, it is necessary to remember 
that the doctrine of karma is a highly rational and scientific treatnnmt 
of the subject of spiritual unfoldment, and that it is based on the principle 
and causes of interaction between soul and matter, the absence of either of 
which will bt* absolutely fatal to its validity, since a non-existent being 
cannot possibly be bound, and since there can Ix^ no binding with im- 
aginary non-existent chains. Buddhism denies the existence of the soul, 
and does not hold the karmic bondage to be material in its nature, while 
early Hinduism has little or nothing to say on the science of spiritual 
evolution. These facts speak for themselves, and negative the idea of 
the Jainas having borrowed their {'luborate system from either of them. 
Nor is it possible to hold that the Jainas perfected the system of Hindus 
or any other creed. I'he following from the Encyclopaidia of Religion 
and Ethics (Vol. VII, p. 472) contains a sufficient refutation of all such 
notions : — 

“ A (juestion must now be answered which will present itself to every critical 
reader, viz.. Is the Karma theory as explained above an original and integral part 
of the Jaina system ? It seems so abstruse and highly artificial that one would readily 
believe, it a later developed metaphysical doctrine which was orafted on an originally 
religious system based on animistic notions and intent on sparing all living beings. 
But such a hypothesis would be in conflict with the fact that this Aama-theory, 
if not in all details, certainly in the main outlines, is acknowledged in the oldest 
parts of the. canon and presupposed by many expre.ssions and technical terms occurring 
in them. Nor can we assume that in this regard the canonical books represent a later 
dogmatic devekjpnient for the following reason : the terms Asrava, samvara, nirjard, 
etc!-, can he undersfcjod only on the sup])oaition that larma is a kind of subtle matter 
flowing or f>ouring into tlie soul (A.srava), that this influx can be stopped or its inlets 
covered {samvara), and that the karma-matter received into the soul is consumed or 
digested, as it were, by it (nirjara). The Jains understand these terms in their 
literal meaning, and use them in explaining the way of salvation (the samvara of the 
dsraras and the nir/ard lead to mokgfial. Now these terms are as old as Jainism. For 
the Buddhists have borrow^ed front it the moat significant terra dsrava ’ they use 
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it in very much the same sense as the Jains, but not in its literal meaning, since 
they Jo not regard the karma as subtle matter, and deny the existence of a soul 
into which the karma could have an ‘ influx.* Instead of samvara they say Asavakkhaya 
{Atra9akfaya}f ‘ destruction of the Asratas/ and identify it with magga {marga^ ‘ path ’). 
It is obvious that with them Asrava has lost its literal meaning, and that, therefore, 
they must have borrowed this term from a sect where it had retained its original 
significance, or, in other words, from the Jains. The Buddhists also use the term 
aamvara, c.g., silasamvara, ‘ restraint under the moral law,’ and the participle samt^ta 
* controlled,' words which are not used in this sense by Brahmanical writers, and 
therefore are most probably adopted from Jainism, where in their literal sense they 
Adequately express the idea that they denote. Thus the same argument serves to 
prove at the same time that the karma-theory of the Jains is an original and integral 
part of their system, and that Jainism is considerably older than the origin of 
Buddhism. *’ 


When we turn to Hinduism to enquire if the karma-theory be the 
result of the- researches of the Hindu rtsts, we find only a vague and 
incomplete conception of it in the early scripture of Hinduism. The 
conclasion here also is t)ie same, namely, the karma-theory has been adopt* 
cd by the Hindus from some other creed, for if it were the product of the 
labour of Hindu rifts, it would have retained that scientific aspect in 
the hands of its authors which it undoubtedly wears in Jainism. What 
is the nature of karma, bondage, emancipation and nirvana, is a subject 
on which the Hindus seem to entertain the most conflicting and unscien- 
tific notions ; indeed, the terms asrava, samvara, and nirjar^ are some 
of those which are almost wholly unknown to the Brahmanical creed, 
in spite of the elaborate intellectualism of the f7pan?>flki-writers, who tried 
to put their ancestral faith on a sound metaphysical basis. The conclu* 
aion we are entitled to draw, then, is that Hinduism has itself borrowed 
that from some other source which is now regarded by some as its own 
discovery. 

The next question is, from whom could the Hindus have borrowed . 
their karma-thmry ? Not from the Buddhists, because Buddhism came 
into existence subsequently ; nor from any other creed than Jainism which 
undoubtedly is the oldest of all other religions which preach the doctrine 
of transmigration, and the only one which explains it in the scienUfio way. 

This practically disposes of the wrong notion that Jainism is a 
daughter of Hinduism; but as the origin of the Vedas is likely to throw 
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considerable light on the point, we shall now endeavour to trace out 
their source from the point of view of rational thought. 

Modern research conceives the Vedas as a collection of the out* 
pourings of the human mind in its infancy when mankind frared the 
elements, and were ready to fall on their knees to propitiate all kinds 
of physical forces, personified as gods and goddesses. The state of 
civilization attained by the Hindus, as is evident from the intrinsic 
evidence furnished by the Vedas themselves, however, .sufficiently 
disproves this notion. For the authors of the sacred hymns were not 
primitive men or savages, in any sense of the term, and cannot be said 
to have fallen down before fire (Agni) and other forces of nature in 
wonder and awe. According to one European writer: — 

“ The country occupied by the Aryans was peopled by various tribes, and divided 
into numerous principalities. Many names of kings cxcur in the Vedas .... Mention 

is made of purpati, lords of cities, and gramani, heads of villages References 

are made to well dressed females and to well-made garments. From these passages 
and others relating to jewels, it may be gathered that considerable attention was 
already paid to persona] decoration. The materials of clothing were probably cotton 
and wool. The form of the garments was much about the seme as among the modem 
Hindus. A turban is mentioned. References to needle and sewing suggest that made 

dresses were not unknown Iron cities ami fortifications are mentioned. .... 

Intoxicating liquors are mentioned in the hymns. Nearly a whole mandala »if the Rig 
Veda is devoted to the praise of Soma Juice. Wine or spirit, Murat was also in use. 

“ The chief occupations of the Aryans were fighting and cultivating the tMJil. 
Those 'who fought gradually acquired influence and rank, and their leaders appear as 
Rajas. Those who did not share in the fighting were called Vis, Vatsyas, or 

householders.*' 

J3eHcribing the state of the Hiufiu society of the Vedic period, Dr. 
Wilson observes: — 

“ That the Aryans were not merely a nomadic people is very evident. As well 
as their enemies they had their villages and towns as well cattle-pcns . Tid many 
of the appliances, conveniences, luxuries and vices found in congregated masses human 
They knew the prof^esses of spinning and weaving, on which they were 

<l(tuhtlc'A princif>ally dependent for their clothing. They were not .strangers to the use 
of iroTf yo.i to the crafts of the blacksmith, copper-smith, carpenter, and other artisanfl. 
They used hatched s in felling the trees of t!ie»r forests, and they had planea for 

polishing the wood of their carts. They fabricated coats of rneil, clubs, bows, arrows, 
javelins, swords or cleavers, and discs to carry’ on their warfare, to which they were 
sometimes called by the sound of the conch-shell. They made ctipg, pitchers, and 

long and short ladles, for use, in their domestic economy and the w’orship of the gode. 
They employed professional barbers to cut off their hair. They knew how to turn 
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tiM pnokMB inelftb fend itoiiet to ocooaiit; for they had their golden earrings, golden 
boiHe, aad neeklaoes. They had ohariots of war from which they fought, and 

ovdinaiy oonveyanoea drawn by horses and bullocks ; they had rider-bearing steeda 

and gfQoms to attend them. They had eunuchs in their community They 

oonatmoted skiEs, boats, rafts and ships ; they engaged in traffic and merchandise in 
parts somewhat remote from their usual dwellings. Occasional mention is made in 
Aeir hymns oi the ooean which they had probably reached by following the course of 
the Indus. Parties among them covetous of gain are represented as crowding the 
ocean in vessels on a voyage. A naval expedition to a foreign country is alluded in' 
as frustrated’ by a shipwreck.” 

Amongst amusementfi, the Aryans* were familiar with singing, 
dancing and acting. Drums are mentioned in the Vedas, and in the 
Atharva Veda one hymn is especially addressed to a drum. 

Such were the Aryans of the period during which the Vedas were 
composed. We can call them savages only if we shut our eyes to their 
achievements of which a sufficiently long list is given in the two 
preceding quotations. What, then, is the explanation of the almost 
childish worship of Agni, Indra and the like to whom the hymns of 
the Rig Veda are addressed? It seems inconsistent with good reason 
to hold that men of such brilliant attainments as the Hindus have been 
shown to be, from the intrinsic evidence furnished by the Vedas them- 
selves, could be so backward in respect of reason as to be struck with 
wonder and awe at the sight of fire (Agni), and to compose a series of 
hymns to propitiate a force which they could themselves produce with 
the greatest ease. The fact is that the Vedic gods are not the 
personifications of the physical forces of nature, but of the* spiritual 
powers of the soul. As the singing of the praises of the soul is the 
direct means of * waking ’ it up* from the lethargy of karm/ic somnolence^ 
the poet-n^> of the Rig Veda addressed a number of hymns to the 
most important ones of the spiritual faculties, so that they should come 
into manifestation in the consciousness of him who chants them with 
intelligence and understanding of their purport. They also personified 
many of the minor functions of life — perception, etc., — as will be shown 
later on. All this, however, presupposes a profound knowledge of 
certain spiritual truths on the part of the risisy and is fully in keeping 
with the highly advanced civilisation of the Aryans of the Vedic 
period. 

But while a presupposition of the knowledge of spiritual truths 
is a condition precedent in the composers of the hymns of the Rig Veda» 
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the existence of such knowledge, in a clear scientific way, is also an 
unavoidable necessity. But where shall we look lor this knowledge 
of truth if not in Jainism, which is the only other ancient religion in 
India? It f (Allows from this that the Jaina system is really the basis 
of the sacred poetry of thp-^g Veda, whose authors personified different 
functions of life as well jas certain latent spiritual forces of the soul 
as gods and goddesses. 

The force of the observation that the superstructure of Vedic 
mythology is based on a foundation of fragmentary truth taken from 
the Jaina Siddhanta, will be evident to any one who will seriously 
reflect on the origin of the doctrine of transmigration and its underlying 
principle of Karma. That this doctrine was known to the author or 
authors of the Vedas is apparent from the passage in the Rig Veda 
which speaks of the soul as * departing to the waters or the plants * (see 
* Indian Myth and Legend ^ by Donald A. Mackenzie, p. 116), as well 
as from the general tenor of the philosophy underlying the Vedic 
mythology. 

If it be conceded in agreement with Yaska, a commentator of 
the Vedas, that there are three important deities in the Vedas, Agni 
whose place is on the earth, Vayu or Indra whose place is in the air, 
and Surya whose place is in the sky, it becomes easy to perceive that 
these deities receive severally many appellations in consequence of 
the diversity of their functions (see ‘ The Hindu Mythology ' by W. J. 
Wilkins, p. 9.) We have explained the nature of Indra to a certain 
extent already, and shall also describe it here later on; but Surya is 
the symbol of omniscience {hevala jUdna)^ and Agni of the ‘ fire ’ of 
asceticism. Thus, the three principal deities of the Vedic rifis are 
symbolical of the three different aspects of spirit, Surya representing 
it in its natural effulgence, Indra depicting it as the lord and enjoyer 
of matter, and Agni standing "for its sin-destroying characteristics to 
be developed under the influence of asceticism. The three legs of Agni 
indicate the threefold nature of tapcu (asceticism), relating to the mind, 
speech and the body, while his seven arms indicate the sevsn occult 
"forces conceived to 1^ lying dormant in the seven chotkroi (plexuses) of 
the body. The ram, the favourite mount of the g^, is a symbol of 
lower personality (see ante chapter VIII) which is to be sacrificed for 
ihe glorification of the higher Se^lf . The ‘ pieces of wood ’ which iriv# 
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birth to Ag^ni represent the physical body and the material organ 
of mind which are both consumed before the final emancipation. 
As the pure divine qualities of the soul are brought into manifestation 
through the fire of tnpnsy Agni is described as the priest of gods who 
appear at his invocation. Finally, Agni (tapas) is also to take the soul 
to the region of the ancestors (Nirvana) where it shall dwell for ever 
in the enjoyment of peace and wisdom and happiness. 

Such is the nature of Agni, the youthful priest of the gods. He 
is not a being but an impersonation; and the impersonation is not of 
the physical fire, as the European traiislatois of the Vedas have 
imagined it to l>e, but of the Aarmcz-consuming fire of the soul itself, 
as manifested in the practising of fapas. This one impersonation is 
auflBcient to show that the brain which conceived it muvst have been 
familiar with the doctrine of transmigration and the theory of harrm: 
and the fact that the doctrine is preached in allegorical garb indicates 
that the author of the mystic impersonation did not realize the unfor- 
tunate effect of imparting religious instruction in emblematic form. He 
could not, then, have been truly illumined himself, and must, therefore, 
have borrowed the teaching from some other source, which, outside 
Tainism, is not to be found elsewhere in the world. 

It may also be pointed out here that Hinduism itself has always 
admitted and never disputed the great antiquity of Jainism and of its 
founder, Bhagwan Risabha Deva, whom the Hindus regard as an 
incarnation of Visnu. He is mentioned in the Varaha and Agni 
Purafuuj which place his historicity beyond question, giving the name 
of his mother — Marudevi — and of his son, Bhavata, after whom India 
came to be called Bharatavarslia in the past. The Bhagavata Purdna 
likewise makes a 'mention of the holy Tii tliamkara, and acknowledges 
him as the founder of Jainism. 

According to the last named Parana^ Risabha Deva was the ninth 
avatdra (incarnation) of Visnu, and preceded the Vdmana or Dwarf, 
Rama, Krisna and Buddha who are also regarded as avntdras. Now, 
since the Vdmana avafam, the fifteenth in the order of enumeration, 
is expressly referred to in the Rig Veda, it follows that it must have 
priority in point of time to the composition of the hymn that refers to 
it; and inasmuch as Bhagwan Risabha Deva even preceded the 
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Vamana avatara, he must have flourished still earlier.* Thus, there 
can be no doubt but that the composition of the Vedas took place a 
considerable time after the establishment of Jainism in the present 
cycle of time. 

It is also interesting to note that the name Bisabha in Hinduism 
has been treated as a symbol of Dharma ; and the same is the case 
with the bull which is the distinguishing maik of the Holy Tir- 
thamkara, and engraved on His consecrated statues. Mr. K. N. Iyer 
says as to this in his Permanent History of Bharata Varsha, vol. i. 
p. 213: — 

The name Rishabh constantly mentioned as referring to the father of Bharata, 
signifies Dharma usually described as a bull in the Puranas.” 

This is quite sufficient to show that in personifying Dharma for 
the requirement of their mythological teachings, the minds of the 
ri^i composers of these ingenious symbols naturally went back to Bisabha 
Deva, as the first Tirthamkara and founder of Dharma (religion). 
Under the circumstances it is not surprising that the bull which is 
the mark of the Holy T irthamkara ^ should also be associated with 
Dharma in the symbolical language of Hindu mythology. 

The Hindus naturally claim divine authorship for their Vedas, 
but the nature of the hymns shows that the claim is unfounded. 
Revelation, in its true sense, means either (a) the discovery of truth 
by one’s own soul by means of direct perception, called kevala jni&na 
(omniscience), or (h) the statement of pure truth by an omniscient 
Teacher (Tirthamkara) prior to His leaving the world to enter nirv&na. 
The Vedas are said to belong to the latter type, since they are described 
as Srutiy i.e., that which is heard. It is, therefore, nect/ssary to 
ascertain the nature of the propounding source of true Sruti or scripture. 


* The fact that the Vedic text is couched in mythological language doea not 
impair the accuracy of this inference, since the Vedic mythology, like that of the epica 
and puranas, has, in many instances, drawn the raw material of its personificatiooa, 
metapbprs and allegories from well-known facts and events of history. The Jaiaa 
puranas prove the historicity of both Sri Bisabha Deva Bhagwan and Vif^n 
who came to be knowm ' as the Vdmana Avatara, because of his relieving, on one 
occasion, the sulfering of certain ascetic saints, by contracting his body to a dwarfiih aise 
and then expanding it to incredible dimensions, with the aid of an occult power acquired 
by the performance of austere asoeticitm. 
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The main things to be borne in mind in this connection i? that speech — 
whatever be its form and whether it be voluntary or not — ^is a kind of 
material movement, and arises by the agitation of material ‘ bodies.’ 
The disturbance is then communicated to the matter of the atmosphere 
which carries it to the ear of the hearer. The impulses of the mind, 
which are responsible for the production of voluntary speech, 
consist in subtle movements, which, originating in a matter-ridden 
will, are communicated, through the nervous mechanisms, to the organs 
of speech in the throat. But a pure spirit is not connected through 
nervous mechanisms with a body dr with the material organs of speech. 
Hence, where there is no taint of matter left in the soul, speech 
necessarily becomes impossible for it. It follows from this that a 
bodiless soul, or, in general terms, pure spirit, is incapable of communi- 
cating with men by means of speech. Further, since perfect freedom 
from the bondage of matter is possible only by Self-contemplation in 
the highest degree, no pure spirit can possibly bo interested in the 
affairs of others. It is, therefore, certain that there can be no 
revelation by a pure Spirit, such as a revealing god is conceived to be, 
to men. 

It is a!lso worth noting that there can be no true revelation except 
in plain terms, since tho Tirthamkara is devoid of motives for conceal- 
ment of truth, and cannot, therefore, be credited with a desire to use 
language which is liable to misinterpretation, hence likely to mislead. 
There can be no revelation through high or special priests, or mystic 
poets and saints. On this point it is only suffLcient to read the 
scriptures of the different creeds now prevailing in the world to be 
convinced of the fact that the message, or command, whose authorship 
is ascribed to God is at times contradicted by another such message, 
or command, in the sajne book, and, generally, by some passage in 
the scripture of another creed. The secret of this kind of inspiration— 
it is really nothing but being possessed by an idea — ^lies in the fact 
that the priest, or tho inspired seer, as the case may be, trains himself, 
by a long course of fasting, sacrificial worship, and the like, to enter 
into a sort of abnormal state in which the powers of his soul are 
manifested in a more or less marked degree. These are generally 
mistaken by men for a manifestation of divine favour, and all kinds 
ol absurd and fanciful notions are founded upon them. The fact, 
however, is that the suspension of the functioning of the discriminative 
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faculty puts tJie most predominant idea for the moment in poeeeasion 
•of the mental field of the seer, so that his conTersation is tinged with 
his personal prejudices and beliefs, notwithstanding the fact that he 
helievee himself to be inspired by his deity. The following account 
of a Polynesian priest’s inspiration may be read with advantage in this 
connection (see Science and Hebrew Tradition by T. H. Huxley, 
p. 324 ): — 


** a hog was killed and cooked over nighty and, together with plantaint, 

yams, and the materials for making the peculiar drink kava (of which the Tongani 
were very fond), was carried the next day to the priest. A circle, as for an OTdinary 
kava-drinking entertainment was then formed ; but the priest, as the representative of 
the god, took the highest place, while the chief sat outside the circle, as an expnasioii 
of humility calculated to please the god. * As soon as they are all seated the prieat ia 
considered as inspired, the god being supposed to exist within him from that momfnt. 
He remains for a considerable time in silence with his hands clasped before him, his 
«yes are cast down and he rests perfectly still. During the time the victuals ara 
being shared out and the kava preparing, the Matabooles sometimes begin to consuli 
him ; sometimes he answers, and at other times not ; in either case he remains with 
his eyes cast down. Frequently he will not utter a word till the repast is finished 
and the kava too. When he speaks he generally begins in a low and very altered 
tone of voice, which gradually rises to nearly its natural pitch, though sometimes a 
little above it. All that he says is supposed to be the declaration of the god, and he 
accordingly speaks in the first person, as if be were the god. All this is done generally 
without any apparent inward emotion or outward agitation ; but, on some occasions ,•> 
his countenance becomes fierce, and as it were inflamed, and his w'hole frame agitated 
with inward feeling ; he is seized with an universal trembling, the perspiration breaks 
out on his f<nrehead, and his lips turning black are convulsed ; at length tears start in 
floods from his eyes, his breast heaves with great emotion, and his utterance is choked. 
These symptoms gradually subside. Before this paroxysm comes on, and after it is over, 
he often eats as much as four hungry men under other circumstances could devour.' '* 


Commenting upon this instanco. Prof. T. H. Huxley observes: — 

** The phenomena thus described, in language which, to any one who is familiar 
with the manifestations of abnormal mental states among ourselves, bears the stamp 
of fidelity, furnish a most instructive commentary upon the story of the wise woman 

of Endor. As m the latter, we have the possession by the spirit or soul the 

strange voice, the speaking in the first person. Unfortunately nothing (beyond the loud 
cry) is mentioned as to the state of the wise woman of Endor. But what we leern 
from other sources {e.g.f 1 Sam. z. 30 — ^34) respecting the physical oonoomitanta of 
inspiration among the old Israelites has its exact equivalent in this and oth«r eocounte 
of Polyneaaen Prophetiam.’* 
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Similar sights can be witnessed by any one at the tombs of 
certain dead * saints ’ in India, and even an ordinary sy&nd (medium) 
can manage to ‘ dish up * something in this line without much trouble. 
As stated above, this is not an instance of revelation, but of ‘ possession " 
by an idea. 

The true characteristics of revelation are mentioned in the Ratna 
Karaffda Srdvakdchdra^ and may be briefly described as follows: — 

(i) it should proceed from an omniscient Tirthamkara ; 

(ii) it should be absolutely irrefutable, i.e., incapable of being 
disproved by logic; 

(iii) it should be in agreement with perception (or observation), 
inference and reliable testimony; 

(iv) it should be helpful to all jtvas^ that is, it should not directly 
or indirectly become a source of suffering and pain to any one — not 
even the animals ; 

(v) it should describe things as they exist in nature; and 

(vi) it should be competent to destroy doubt and uncertainty in 
respect of spiritual matterB. 

Bearing the above characteristics of a true scripture in mind, it 
can be seen at a glance that the claim of the Vedas to a Divine 
authorship, through the medium of revelation, cannot be entertained 
by a rational mind. Unpalatable as this statement may seem at first 
sight, there is nevertheless no escape from it; for the Hindus have 
themselves ‘ outgrown * their Vedas in many respects. ,For instance, 
they no longer worship Indra, Mitra, Varuna, and most of the 
remaining Vedic deities nowadays. What else can this change indicate, 
if not that the true character of the Vedic gods was discovered to 
consist in pure pei'sonifications, and their worship consequently, suffered 
in public estimation? 

The same conclusion is to be reached from the fact that modem 
Hinduism considers the sacrifices of animals and men enjoined in the 
Vedas as inhuman and degrading. Indeed, so far as sacrificial ritual 
is concerned, later writers have endeavoured to interpret the text 
relating to sacrifices in an esoteric sense, but it is obvious from the 
ancient traditions and customs that have survived to the present day 
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that it was not originally intended to be »o read. That its authorship 
must be ascribed to ‘ devouring * seers is only too obvious, for no truly 
vegetarian ri^t could have ever dreamt of defiling his composition by 
employing a type of sanguinary symbolism which is not only open to 
misinterpretation, but which must also be disgusting to his natural 
instincts. Thus, the portion relating to animal sacrifice cannot be 
the work of those who knew tapng (personified as Agni) to be the cause 
of salvation, but must have been added subsequently under some evil 
influence. 

The evolution of Hinduism can now be traced with greater 
lucidity in the light of the above observations. Born in the poetic 
imagination of mystic risisy as a means of perfecting the soul by 
chanting its praises, in the form of songs addressed to its various 
divine qualities, it descended to the succeeding generations as a 
collection of beautiful hymns, which, in course of time, were accepted 
as revealed truth, and formed the nucleus of a new faith as soon as 
the emblematic nature of their composition was lost sight of by men. 
The earliest hymns were probably those which now compose the Rig 
Veda, with the exception of such of them as sanction or indirectly lend 
countenance to animal sacrifice. Their true significance was probably 
the common property of a large number of men at the time of their 
composition, and as they were not only regarded as beautiful from a 
purely literaiy point of view, but were also of material assistance in 
developing the soul, they were readily committed to memory, and 
employed in their daily meditation by mystically inclined poets and 
saints. Their sanctity increasing with age, they became, with the 
lapse of time invested with the fullest amount of veneration paid to 
revealed truth, and were given credit for all sorts of miraculous powers 
by men. Thus it was that the later generations received these hymns 
with more veneration than understanding of their true import and 
regarded them as the divine charter of their faith. Having been set 
up as a scripture of divine authorship, the compilation of sacred hymns 
became the starting point of mysticism, and was encroached upon and 
enlarged from time to time. The very first noteworthy addition that 
was made owes its origin to some evil influence* for all concerned; 


* The following aoeoant of thii inhamsD innovation is to be construed with the 
aid of the Jaina Puranas. In the reign of rijH Vasa, long long ago, there aioee s^ 
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for while it meant suffering and pain to those innocent beings whose 
sacrifices were thenceforth to be offered to gods, it destined the sacrifice 
himself and all those concerned in the taking of life, under the pretext 

dispute between one Nfirede end his co-pupil, Parbat, as to the true meaning of the 
word aja which denoted an object used for the worship of Gods. The wcod now 
means both grains of rice more than three years old, which cannot take root, as 

well as a he-goat. Parbat, who had probably acquired a taste for flesh, maintained 
thi^t the word meant only a He-goat, while N&rada defended the old significance. 
Parbat was defeated by the force of public opinion, the sanctity of long established 

custom and the argument of his adversary, but be appealed to the raja, who also 

happened to be a pupil of his father. To win over the rajd to the side of Parbat, 

the latter*s mother secretly visited him at the palace, demanded the unpaid guru- 
dakshijlLa (teacher's remuneration or fee), due to her husband, and begged him to allow 
her to name the boon. Vasu agreed, little thinking what would be asked of him, and 
gave his word. The mother of Parbat demanded that he should decide the issue in 
favour of her son ; and would not permit him to break his word. The next day the matter 
was referred to Vasu, who gave his opinion in favour of Parbat. Thereupon Vasu 
was •destroyed, and Parbat was turned out of the kingdom in disgrace; but he resolved 
to preach and spread his doctrine to the best of his ability. While he was still meditating 
as to the course he should follow, he was met by a demon from PStftla who approached 
him in difiguise of a Brahman saint. This demon, who introduced himself to Parbat 
as S&ndiliya pf** His previous birth, a prince known by the name of Madhu- 

pingala, wbo^had been tricked into surrendering his would-be bride by an unscrupulous 
rival. It so happened that Madhupingala had the best chance of being selected at 
the svayamvara of a certain princess, Sulsa, having been privately accepted by her 
mother. His rival, Sagar, came to know of the secret arrangement, and, blinded by 
his passion for Sulsa, consults his maniri (minister) as to what should be done to 
win the princess. This wretch composed a spurious work on physiognomy, and secretly 
juried it under the svayamvara pavilion; and when the invited princes had taken 
their seats in the assembly, he pretended to divine the existence of an old and authentic 
iSitra (scripture) underground. To cut a long story short, the forged manuscript was 
dug out and the man was requested to read it in the assembly. 

He began its perusal, and soon came to the description of eyes for which BCadbu- 
pingala was particularly noted. It was with great relish and zest that this enemy of 
Madhupingala emphasized every passage of the forgery which condemned the type of 
Madhupingikla’s eyes, describing them aa unlucky and their possessor, as ill-starred, 
unfortunate and the cause of bad luck to his friends and family. Poor Madhupingala 
broke into tears, and left the assembly. Crushed, humiliated and defeated in this vile 
manner, He tore off his garments, and gave up the world to lead the life of a 
mendiceat. Just then Sulsa entered the pavilion, and accepted Sagar as her husband. 

A short time after this, Madhupingala heard from a physiognomist that he had 
been tricked and taken in and deprived of the bride of his choice by nnscmpulons 
^means, and died in a paroxysm of rage which followed tibe discovery. He was reborn 
as a fiend in a region of the Pitdla, recollected the fraud practised npon him in bis 
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of religion, to suffering and pain hereafter, and ultimately ailso brought 
discredit on the sanctity of the original and genuine Veda itself. 


last life on earth, and vowed to be revenged upon its perpetrators. He set out imme- 
diately for the world of men, and encountered Parbat just after he had been turned 
out of the city of Yasu and at the time when he was meditating on the beat course 
to pursue to popularise his interpretation of the 'word aja. Finding Parhat a useful 
and ready tool for wreaking his dreadly vengeance on his hated rival, he promptly offered 
to assist him in his vile mission. According to this unholy compact between man and fiend,. 
Parbat was to proceed to Sagar’s city where Mahak§la — this was the real name of 
the demon — was to spread all kinds of plague and pestilence which would be removed 
at Parbat 's intercession, so that he might acquire respect in the eyes of the people 
whom he intended to convert to his views. The demon kept his word, and Parbat 
found the whole population suffering from malignant diseases, which ho began to 
treat successfully with his incantations. But for every disease that was cured two 
others appeared in the fated kingdom, till people began to believe that they had incurred 
the wrath of gods, and sought the advice of Parbat, whom they had now begun to look 
upon as their chief benefactor, dome time passed away in this manner, and at last 
it was thought that the moment favourable for the introduction of the new system of 
sacrificial rite had arrived. At first there was considerable opposition to the idea 
of animal sacrifice ; but long and intolerable suffering, great respect bordering on 
veneration for Parbat, and, the most important of all, faith in his miraculous power,, 
built, as it was, on an actual demonstration of the practical utility of his system, 
inclined less stout hearts to carry out his suggestion. Meat 'was first of all given 
as a remedy for certain diseases, and it never failed in the promised effect. What 
Parbat had failed in establishing by argument, he succeeded in proving by this method 
of practical demonstration with the the help of his demon accomplice. Gradually and 
steadily the number of converts to his views increased, till at last an ajamedha waa. 
celebrated, on Parbat ’s assurance that the victim suffered no pains and went direct 
up to heaven. Here also MahSkala's powers were relied upon, and they did not^ 
fail him either, for just as the victim writhed and groaned under the ' sacred ' knife, 
Mah&kila created, by his power of Mdyd, a vimdna (a kind of aerial chariot) carrying 
a he-gont, * happy and smiling,’ heavenward. Nothing more was needed to convince 
the demoralised inhabitants of Sagar's kingdom ; the aja-medha was followed by a 
go-medha (cow-sacrifice) ; that by an aiwa-medha (horse-sacrifice), and finally puru^a- 
tnedha (human-sacrifice) was also celebrated with great^ eclat, each one immediately 
bearing the fruit ascribed to it. In each case the animal or man slaughtered was also 
shown to be ascending to heaven. As time wore on, people got over their early 
prejudice against sacrificing living beings «nd eating ** their fiesb, till, finally, sacrifice 
came to be regarded as the shortest cut to heaven for the victim. A statement to this 
effect was actually incorporated in the text of the sacrificial works composed at the 
time ; and so great was the faith people acquired in these rites that many penKms 
came willingly forward to offer themselves as victims, believing that they would reach 
heaven at once by so doing. Finally, Sulsa and her deceitful lover, Sagar, also offered 
themselves as sacrificial offering to propitiate the gods, and were cut up on the*altart ^ 
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But the more thoughtful of men soon began to perceive that the 
efficacy of sacrifice was more imagfinary than real, and felt convinced 
that the shedding of blood could never be the means of one's own or 
the victim's salvation. The custom had, however, taken deep root, 
and could not be eradicated in a day. It was only after the lapse of a 
long long time that the wave of reaction against this ciniel practice 
acquired sufficient force to render an alteration of the sacrificial text 


The demon’s vow w'as thus fulfilled ; he had the full ‘ pound ’ of his vengeance, 
and departed to the nether regions. His departure considerably affected the artificial 
efficacy of sacrifice, but as it also carried away the source of plagues and pestilence, 
it was not immediately noticed. Th^ inability to demonstrate the statement of the 

newly compiled ‘ sacred ’ text, which laid down that the victims of sacrifice v\ent 

•direct up to heaven, w’as explained by the suggestion of some error in pronunciation 
or proper recitation of the holy mantras that used to be chanted at the time, or in 
fiome other similar way. In the meantime, elaborate directions had been prepared for the 
officiating priests, and a whole code of ceremonial ritual had been arranged in which 
minute details were carefully studied. Probably some of the older hymns (of the 
Bigveda period) had also been altered to suit the requirements of the new order of 

things established by Parbat and his underlings. Prom Sagar’s province the new 
doctrine spread far and wide; and, even after the departure of the demon to his 
own place, the powers of the priests acquire^ by the practising of animal magnetism, 
foga and the like, in which departments of knowledge they seem to have been well 
instructed, sufficed to attract fresh converts to Parbat's inholy cause. 

The above narration receives direct confirmation and support from an account 
given in 338th section of the Santi Parva of the Mahabbarat itself, according to which 
Vasu was a great raja and had an aerial car given to him by Indra. He was called 
upon to arbitrate between certain devas and rieis as to the meaning of the word aja. The 
former were contending that the word only meant a he-goat, but the fi^is did not 

mdmit their claim. They urged : 

“ The Vedic Bruti declares that in sacrifices the offerings should consist of 
(vegetable) seeds. Seeds are called ajas. It behoveth you not to slay goats. Ye deities, 
that cannoi be the religion of good and righteous people in which the slaughter of 
animals is laid down. This, ^gain, is the kritd age. How can animals be slaughtered 
in this epoch of righteousness? ” 

Vasa was then appointed ^the sole arbitrator between them, and he decided the 
point against the who thereupon cursed him, so that he was engulfed by the 

earth. In the 337 th section of the same Parva it ‘is also stated- that Vaau was a 
righteous hing who abstained from doing any injury to any creature, and tiiat he 
had performed an s^wamedha gajna (horse-sacrifice), in which no animals w^ere slain, 
all the requisites of the sacrifiioe consisting of the productions of the .wilderness. 
Chis aoMunt is also to be found in the Hindi Vi6wako6a, Vol. vii. 498. 
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a matter of necessity. But this was no easy matter to accomplish, for 
once the sanctity attaching* to scripture is deliberately denied in respect 
of a single verse, the whole foundation of a mystic creed, whose binding 
force is inseparably associated with its supposed revelation, must 
necessarily become undermined. The pruning of the Vedas was, 
therefore, out of the question, and the enlightened reformer had to 
resort to symbolism, the only other method of introducing reform 
without interfering with the sanction of authority revelation is invested 
with. Accordingly, a symbolical, hence, an esoteric, basis was sought 
for the interpretation of the Vedic text, and the features of distinction 
of the principji] types of saciificial beasts as well as the etymo'logicall 
significance of tLeir names was made use of to construct a theory of 
hidden interpretation. Thus it was that the ram, the he-goat and the 
bull, three of the most common beasts in the category of sacrificial 
animals, came to be recognised as emblems* of certain negative 
tendencies whose eradication is necessary for spiritual evolution and 
the attainment of mokshu. The device had the desired effect; for while 
it left the authority of the Veda, as a revealed scripture, untouched, 
on the one hand, it put a stop to the harmful and inhuman system of 
sacrifice, and turned men’s thoughts in the right direction in this 
respect, on the other. 

But the seed of evil which had been sown proved to be endowed 
with greater vigour than could be nipped by the spiritualising of the 
sacrificial cult. For the whole of the mystic world, which seems to 
have always taken its cue in the sacred lore, principally from the 
fountain-head of mysticism (see ‘ The Fountain-head of Religion ’ by 
Ganga Prasad, M.A.) in Bharatavarsa (India) — whatever might have 
been its boundaries at the time — had imbibed the new doctrine of 
getting into heaven through the agency of sacriftcinl blood, and could 
not be persuaded to discontinue a practice which almost direc^tly 
sanctioned their favourite food, the animal flesh. It is not always 
possible, at this remote period of time, to follow the waves of action, 
and reaction set up by the changing attitude of Hindu thought in the 
outside world; but we are not altogether without a strong actual 
parallel. This is furnished by the teaching of Judaism which seems 


^ See onte, chapter VIIT. 
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to have passed through the same kin^ of mental changes toward the 
sacrificial cult as those of Hinduism. The text (1 Sam. xv. — 

Hm the Lord as great a delight in burnt offerings and* sacrifices, as in obey* 
ing the Toioe of the Xiord? Behold, to obey is better than sacrifioe, and to hearken 
than the fat of rams.*’ — 

is a strong condemnation of a practice in vog^ue. The attempt to 
spiritualise the text became Olearly marked when it was said : 

“ I will take no bullock out of thy house, nor he-goats out of thy folds If I 

were hungry I would not tell thee wiH I eat the flesh of bulls, or drink the blood 

of goats? Offer unto God thanksgiving; and pay thy vows unto the most high." — 
(Ps. 11. 9—15.) 

Jeremiah further develops the idea, and makes the Lord say: — 

" I spake not unto your fathers, nor commanded them concerning burnt 

offerings or sacrifices ; but this thing commanded I 4hem, saying, obey my voice and 

walk ye in all the ways that I have commanded you, that it may be well unto you.’" 
— Jeremiah, vii. 21—93. 

These passages furnish too close a resemblance to the vicissitudes 
of Hindu faith to be a mere coincidence, and betray tbe hand of the 
same agency whom Denssen encountered in the Brihad-Aranyakam (The 
System of the Vedanta, p. 8), engaged in spiritualising the sacri- 
ficial cult. The practice, however, continues to this day. The result 
is that Hinduism now finds itself face to face with its own progeny, 
brought up and reared in a foreign land, defying its authority, and 
also finds its own scripture furnishing its adversaries with arguments 
• in support of the now heartily abhorred go-medha. In recent years, 
Swami Dayfinanda Sarasvati, a talented grammarian, and the founder 
of the Arya Samaj, tried to tide over the difficulty by bdldly denying 
that the Vedas had anything to do with animal sacrifice and by 
cha>llenging, in a wholesale manner, their current trans^lations by 
European scholars; but an attempt of this kind is hardly likely to 
succeed in the face of facts which speak for themselves. Old established- 
usage certainly points to the followers of the Vedas having actually 
followed the sacrificial cult. Even today there are high caste Hindus 
who perform animal sacrifices, with Brahmanas officiating as priests. 
This state of things could never hare been openly tolerated in a purefly 
vegetarian creed, and points to a more general prevalence of the cult 
in the past. Meat-eating, too, is not uncommon among the Hindus, 
including the Brahman<i$\ and it has its own tale to tell. It is not 
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tliat it is eaten in secret; but that those who take it are not supposed 
to be any the less Hindus for that i^ason, though many do not take it 
by choice. This general recogrnition of its suitability, as an article of 
food, could never have been possible in the past, in view of the rigid 
observance of the rules of good conduct and caste-exc^lusiveness all 
classes of Hindus, unless flesh had come to be sanctioned by some high 
authority, which cannot but be that of the sacrificial text. We 
therefore conclude that the Arya Samaji8t\s version is not the true 
reading 6f the Vedas.* So far as the English translations are concerned, 

* To determine the merit and worth of their interpretation still further, we must 
examine the Aryasamajists* rendering of Agni and Indra which according to Mr. Guru 
Datta, a follower of S. Dayananda and the famous author of the Terminology 
of the Vedas, only imply heat or the science of training horses and a governing people, 
respectively. Mr. Guru Datta challenges the accuracy of the translations of the Vedas 
made by modem Orientalists, Max MQller And others, and contends that their error 
has arisen from their treating general terms as proper nouns. European scholars, it 
will be seen, have followed in the footsteps of certain Hindu commentators — ^Mahidhara, 
Sayana and others — but Mr. Guru Datta adheres to the method laid down by Yaska, 
the author of Nirukta, which consists in reading every word in the light of its derivative 
sense. We have already sufliciently criticised the European version, and shall, therefore, 
now proceed to determine the merit of Mr. Guru Datta 's reading by comparing it with 
that of Prof. Max Muller. The passage selected by us for the purposes of a com- 
parison is the one selected by Mr. Gum Datta himself, and consists of the first three 
mantrat of the 162nd sukta of the Big Veda. Mr. Gum Datta’s version as well as 
that of Prof, Max Muller are both given in the Terminology of the Vedas, and 
read thus : — 


Mr. Ouru Datta. 

1. “ We shall describe the power-gene' 
rating virtues of the energetic horses en- 
dowed with brilliant properties, or the 
virtues of the vigorous force of heat which 
learned or scientific men can evoke to 
work for purposes of appliances (not sacri* 
fice). 

2. •* They who preach that only wealth 
earned by righteous means should be 
appropriated and spent, and those bom 
in wisdom, who are well- versed in question’- 
ing others elegantly, in the science of 
forms and in correcting the unwise, 
these and such alone drink the potion 
>of strength and of power to govern. 

64 


Prof. Man MiUler. 

1. “ May Mitra, Varuna, Aryaman, 
A 3 ni, Indra, the Lord of the Bibhus, and 
the Maruts not rebuke us, because we shall 
proclaim at the sacrifice the virtues of the 
swift horse sprung from the gods. 


2. “ When they lead before the horse, 
which is decked with pure gold ornaments, 
the offering, firmly grasped, the spotted 
goat bleats while walking onwards; it 
goln the path beloved by Indra and 
Pnshan. 
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it is aot likely that they would be %rong altogether, since they are 
based on the readings of recognised Hindu commentators themaelyes; 
nor have they been condemned by the Hindus generally. 


8. “ Th§ goat possessed of useful pro- 
perties yields milk as a strengthening food 
for horses. The best cereal is useful when 
made into pleasant food well-prepared by 
an apt cook according to the modes dictat- 
ed by specific knowledge of the properties 
of foods ” 


3. “ This goat, destined for all (he 
gods, is led first with the quick horae, aa 
Pushan’s share ; for Tvashtri himself raises 
to glory this pleasant offering which is 
brought with the horse.” 


The italics are ours : and their force will be appreciated by any one who will 
but bear in mind the statement of Swami Dayananda that the sukta in question “ la 
an exposition of aiwa vidya which means the science of training horses and the 
science of heat which pervades everywdiere in the shape of electricity ” (The Ter- 
minology of the Vedas, p. 38). Unfortunately for this reading, the relevancy of train- 
ing horses or of excellence in the culinary art is not in any way made clear or 
established by good reason. 

There is little, if any, merit, indeed, in the other version also, if taken in a 
literal sense; but its relevancy is apparent from its general conformity to an actually 
prevalent usage which has undoubtedly descended from great antiquity. 

It is, no doubt, true that the Vedic terms are almost wholly j/augic (derivative), 
as opposed to rurhi whose sense is arbitrarily fixed by men ; but it is equally true 

that practically the whole vocabulary of the Sanskrit language consists of words coined 
from simple roots by definite etymological processes. This peculiarity has extended 
itself even to proper nouns — names of persons especially, e.g., Rama is he who causes 
delight or is delightful and pleasing. Thus, it is always possible to question the validity 
of any particular version from one point of view or another, but it is evident that no 
satiafactory results can be arrived at in this manner. 

In many instances root -meaning will be a sufficient index to the sense of words, 
but often it will be necessary to resort to the current or acquired expression to get at 
the truth, care being taken not to sacrifice away the sense of relevancy of things by 
an overzealous attitude of the mind to establish a favourite view. For this reason, 

it will not be correct to say that Jndra always means ' the governing people ' and 

nothing but the governing people, Agni, never anything other than the science of 
training hones or heat, and so forth, Agni, as heat, and Indra, as a governing 

people, can, surely, have no claim to a special importance to be entitled to have a 
very large number of the Vedic hymns Medicated ’ to themselves, especially when 
theif opposites — respectively, cold and a mtion that is ruled by another— are given 
no place in the gallery of the Vedic * gods ’ (deeato*). There are innumerable other 
Bolenoes, professions, arts, and the methods of training animals wrhich are ik> 
less important or useful than agni and iitdro as understood Mr. Guru Datta, yet 
we find no hymns dedicated to them in the Vedas t Neither the science of training 
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To revert to the evolution of Hinduism, the validity of our 
conclusions will be apparent to any one who will g^ive fuU considera- 
tion to the following facts:- 

(1) The Vedas, if literally interpreted, do enjoin animal and 
even human sacrifice. 


honef nor & govercing people are included in the six categories of things to be 
known — (i) time, (ii) locality, (iii) force, (iy) human spirit, (y) deliberate aotiYitieSi 
and (yi) vital activities — ^laid down m the Terminology of the Vedas (see pages 68 and 
64), notwithstanding the fact that Mr. Guru Datta’s classification was made expressly 
for the purpose of determining the class of the Vedic devatas, and is neither scientific 
nor philosophically sound by any means. Heat may, indeed, be said to fall in the category 
of force, as it no doubt does ; but as a member of its class its special claim to precedence 
over the other forces of nature remains to be established. 

We, thus, find ourselves forced to acknowledge the fact that Agni and Indra, 
as two of the devatas of the Vedic hymns, do not signify heat, the science of training 
horses or a governing people, but must represent certain aspects or faculties of the 
soul. For similar reasons, Dyaus and Prithivi are not the sky and earth, but spirit 
and matter, respectively. But the most important of gods are 38, which number 
comprises eleven Budras, eight Vasus, twelve Adityas, Indra and Prajapati. 

The Budras represent those functions of life the cessation of which signifies 
death. They are called Budras (from rud to weep) because of the association of the idea 
of weeping with death, the friends and relation of a dead man having been observed 
to mourn his loss. In all probability they refer to eleven important functions of the soul, 
namely, those of the five organs of sensation, five of action and the mind. 

The eight vasus probably symbolise the eight principal karmas, or rather the 
functions performed by the soul under their influence. According to some writers the 
vasus are emblematic of eight kinds of abodes, namely, (i) heated cosmic bodies, 
(ii) planets, (iii) atmospheres, (iv) superterrestrial places, (v) suns, (vi) rays of ethereal 
space, (vii) satellites, and (viii) stars (the Terminology of the Vedas, p. 66). They are, 
however, more likely to be the functions residing in the bodily organs, because they 
are different manifestations of the energy of the soul. In a passage in the Atharva 
Veda (see the Terminology of the Vedas, p. 64) they are described as different 
kinds of organic functions ; while according to the Brihad Xrapyaka Hpanifad, * the 
path leading to the discovery of the thirty-three gods starts from the akUSa in the 
heart ** (the Permanent History of Bharata Varsha, vol. i. p. 433). 

We now come to Adityas whose number is said to be twelve. It is, however, 
evident that they have not always been considered so many. According to W. J. 
Wilkins (see The Hindu Mythology, p. 18) ; — 

This name [Adityas] simply signifies the dfscendants of Aditi. In one passage 
in the Big Veda the names of six are given : Mitra, Aryaraan, Bhaga, Vanina, 
IHksha and Amsa. In another passage they are said to be seven in number,, though 

• Ilk hit ** ()gBiH6el«nc« In IndU,*' p. IIS, Louis JaeoUlol shows on ths snthorlty of M anti, that the sool 

Itsolf !• rofarded as the assemhlsffe of gods. 
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(2) The Hindus axe now strongly opposed to cow-killing and 
human sacrifice, both of which are enjoined in their scriptures (if taken 
literally) under the ‘ sacred ^ names of ^o-and 'puru^u medhas 
respectively. 


their names are not given. In a third, eight is the number mentioned ; but * of the 
eight sons of Aditi, who were bom from her body, she approached the gods with 
seven, and cast out Marttanda (the eighth).* As the names of these sons given 
in different parts of the Vedas do not agree with each other, it is difi&cult to know 
who were regarded as Adityas. In the ‘ Satapatha Brahmana ’ and the Puranas the 
number of the Adityas is increased to twelve.” 

” Adityas,” says the Bhavishya Purapa (see the Permanent History of Bharat 
Varsha, Vol. I. pp. 481 and 489), ” is so named because of nis being the adi or first 
among the Devas.” According to certain other writers, Adityas are only the twelve 
months of a solar year (the Terminology of the Vedas, p. 65), and so named because 
they extract every thing from this world. It is not easy to follow what is precisely 
meant by this ; but it seems more probable that the Adityas represent the primary 
functions of spirit whose pnre essence is symbolised by Surya, the Sun, which is 
an excellent emblem for jfiSna (knowledge). Hence the Adityas, whatever be their 
number~for that depends on human classification — are only the different aspects of 
the soul with respect to its special function of knowing. Thus, Varuna, who cuts a 
ludicrous figure as one of the months of a solar year, is the impersonation of karmic 
force for * he witnesses men’s truth and falsehood ’ (Hindu Mythology, page 39). His 
function seems to have been enlarged in another place to embrace the whole range 
of phenomena, for he ‘ knows the flight of the birds in the sky, the course of the 
far travelling wind, the paths of the ships in the ocean, and beholds all things that 

have been or shall be done.* Varuna is said to be the presiding deity of the sea 

probably because of the eea being the symbol of sams&ra (transmigration^ 

Other Adityas, similarly, cannot represent the months of a solar year, but 
different functions of the sonl. On the whole, we are inclined to identify these Adityas 
with the eight kinds of knowledge (see the Practical Path, Chapter V) and the four 
kinds of perceptions, namely, the all-embracing, the clairvoyant, the visual and the 
noQ'Visual forms of perception (Ibid., Chap. V). 

There remain Indra and Prajapati to be dealt with. Of these, the former baa 
already been described in this book,* but the latter is the pati (Lord) of pfajffs(progeny, 
hence the numerous functions of life), and is a symbol for the controlling function 
of the heart (see the Permanent History of Bharata varsha Vol. I. pp 492 and 499)^ 

The above explanation practically disposes of the Hindu pantheon, though the 
nnmber of its * gods * is said to be no less than thirty-three crores (a crore is equal 

to ten millions); for the remaining members of the divine household are only the 

metaphysical ‘ offspring * of the more important thirty-three, which are reducible to 
three, abd, in the ultimate analysis, to the one supreme divinity, the Soul of the 
worshipper himself. Our explanation, H will be seen, avoids not only the element 

a slfo The Confluence of Opi>otlif4 
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(3) ASva^medha has died out alto^ther; and the same is the oase^ 
with aja-medha, notwithstanding that goat's flesh is still offered to 
propitiate certain gods and goddesses by a few superstitious men. 


of irrelevancy in Mr. Gnru Datta’s reading and of incousietency in the European 
version, but also enables us to catch a full view of the Hindu mind engaged in 
taking a census of its ‘ gods.’ Many of the conundrums and puzzles connected with 
the pedigrees oP these gods, which have stubbornly defied investigation, find an easy 
solution in their metaphysical origin ; for with the numerous functions of life being 
in a manner interdependent on one another, it must at times happen that the mytho* 
logical rendering of the metaphysical conceptions of their origin should present features 
of incongruity ii^ their relationship which to an uninitiated mind appear to be irrecon- 
cilable, and, therefore, false. Some of the * gods,’ it will be observed, are said to 
be the fathers of their own fathers, while some are co-eval with their progenitors. 
Such accounts, though highly misleading in their nature, are not peculiar to Hinduism 
alone; they are to be found in all systems of mythology and mysticism, e.g., the 
dogma of the co-existence of the ‘ Father ’ and the * Sou ’ in the Christian creed. Their 
explanation is simple and easy when the metaphysical origin of their conceptions 
is known, but tortuous and misleading otherwise. He who would solve the mystery 

of the celestial kingdom and the hierarchy of gods, should, first of all, procure 
the lubricant of nayavada (the philosophy of standpoints) without which the key of 
intellectualism does not turn in the rusty mythological locks that have remained un- 

opened for ages. He should then make a bundle of his personal beliefs and private 
prejudices, and throw it away from him before entering the adytum of the ‘ powers ’ 
that control the destinies of ail living. Thus alone would he discover the truth as it 
exists in and for itself, and avoid falling a victim to error and prejudiced belief. 
The intelligent reader will now find that the soul personified as Indra in its aspect 
of the enjoyer of matter through the indriyas (senses), is the progeny of Dyaus and 

Prithivi (Spirit and Matter), and yet the father of his own father in the sense that 

the siddhdtman (a pure perfected spirit) is actually the residue of the impure ego 
itself stripped of its imputities I That these conceptions are not always quite scientific 
does not detract from the merit of the explanation, since we ere merely concerned 
in unravelling the mystery of mythology, not in proving it to be scientific against 
facts. As a general rule it will be found that the element of contradiction and 
incongruity in the mythologies is a sure index to a mixing up, in a manner unwarranted 
by strict metaphysics, of the results obtained from different standpoints, it is, there- 
fore, safe to say that whatever is found to be irreconcilable to reason and rationalism 
in religion is not a representation of a ‘ fact,’ whether it mean a being or a state 
of existence in nature, but essentially and truly a mental concept, formed with the aid 
of some general principle or other in the factory of a somewhat extravagant imagination. 
The most remarkable of the post-Vedic conceptions, the one which has now practically 
usurped the whole field, not only of the Hindu wwld, hut of almost three-fourths of 
the human race — the idea of a supreme creator and ruler of the universe— furnishes 
about the most striking illustration of this rule. Probably the nucleus, of thought 
which has served as a foundation for this conception is to be found in Visvakarmant 
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(4) Tlie sacrificial text still forms part of the Hindu scriptures, 
though it is clear that its interpretation has been changed from a 
literal to an esoteric sense.* 

tha artificer of the celestials and an embodiment of the poet-sage's idea of the form- 
meking, i.e., the mechanical aspect of nature. The Hindu mind, puzzled at the natural 
functioning of substances, seems finally to have arrived at the conclusion that it could 
not be devoid of a cause, and unable to conceive a rational basis for this vague and 
shadowy supposition of its own to have promptly created a new caAgory of force, 
labelling it adftita, the unknown (from a, not, and dfiSta, perceived, hence known). 
In obedience to the same personifying impulse to which the other gods of the pantheon 
are indebted for their existence and being, the adfUta became, in due course of 
time, clothed with all the attributes of divinity; and being, ex-hypotheti, the source 
of the activities of all other ‘ deeatdr,* and, therefore, the most powerful of them all — 
whence the word lAvara signifying he who is invested with eivariyat power, 

dominion or mastery — ^was finally ushered into the world as the Great Unlmown. 
Having been set up as the most supreme divinity of the Hindu pantheon, the Unknown 
began to extend its dominion beyond the Hindu world, and like some of its predecessors, 
Mitra and others, soon managed to instal itself in other lands, in some of which he is 
regarded as the creator of good and bad both. Accordingly, Isaiah regards his god as 
the creator of good and evil alike (see Isaiah, xlv. 6-7). Muhammad, too, contented 
himself with Isaiah's view, and declared that good and evil )vere both created by god there 
being no other creator in the world. This, no doubC, is the vulgar view, which 
ignores the underlying truth; but the fallacy is the most popular one in this instance, 
and has to be reckoned with. As the creator of good and evil, the simple adfiiUt, 
conceived perhaps in the mini of a forest recluse not particularly noted for his philosophi- 
cal acumen, has now that its metaphysical origin has been lost sight of in the din and 
fury of a hot controversy concerning its nature and existence^ become the ..opcsitory of 
all kinds of discrepancies and incongruities. It could not even be otherwise, for being 
conceived in the imagination of man as the solitary source of all movement and func- 
tion, it could not well refuse to accept responsibility for the different kinds of ac^'vities — 
karmic, functional and the like. In more recent times the personification ha . also 
come to be associated with the ideal of the soul, which is conceived to consist ii\ becom- 
ing absorbed in the godhead. Thus, the original metaphysical concept of ultimate force 
now represents at least four different thiigs, namely, (1) the mechanical side of nature, 
(2) the function of pure spirit and other substances, (8) the force of karma an^! (4) the 
final goal of the soul. It is the combination of these four distinct and inenoncilable 
notions, loosely formed by a metaphysically inclined mind, which is the ft ^Uful source 
error and dispute in the world of thought today. 

^ C/. the following from Deussen's System of the Vedanta (English translation 
by CharlM Johnston, p. 8) : — 

it is the fact that in them [the iranyakat} we meet abundantly a 

wonderful spiritualising of the sacrificial cult : in place of the practical carrying out 
of the ceremonies, comes meditation upon them, and with a symbolical change of 
meaning, which then leads on farther to the loftiest thoughts. Let the opening passage 
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(6) The lang^uage of the text could not have been the work of a 
Perfect Being (God), or of vegetarian saints; for the former would 
never directly or indirectly encourage an evil practice, nor employ 
misleading language, and the latter would never resort to a symbolism 
of flesh and blood. 

To these must be added the fact that the Vedic text generally is 
intelligible only on the hypothesis of an esoteric philosophy underlying 
the surface meaning of words, though we may not be able to explain 
all the impersonations employed by the ri^ts in their sacred poetry. 
Quite a large number of these personifications become intelligible with 
the aid of the details given in the Puranas; and, although it is not 
usually permissible to read the statements of a later work into an earlier 
one, it cannot be denied that the Puramc descriptions of the Vedic 


of the Brihad'ftrauyakam (which is intended for the Adhvaryu), in which the Horse 
Sacrifice is treated, serve as an example : 

" Om! — Dawn verily is the head of the sacrificial horse, the son is his eye, 

the wind his breath, his mouth is the alPpervading fire, the ear is the body of the 

sacrificial horse; heaven is his back, space is his belly, the earth is his foot'Stool 
(Cank.). The poles are his loins, the intermediate quarters are his ribs, the seasons 
are his limbs, months and half-months are his joints, day and night are his feet, 
the stars are his bones, the clouds are his fiesh. The deserts are the food which he 

consumes, rivers are his entrails, the mountains his liver and lungs, plants and 

trees his hair; the rising sun is his fore quarters, the setting sun is his hind quarters; 
when he yawns, that is the lightning, when he neighs, that is the thunder, when he 
waters, that is rain; his voice is speech. Day verily arose after the horse m the 
eacrificial vessel, which stands before him : its cradle is in the eastern ocean; night 
verily arose as the sacrificial vessel, which stands behind him : its cradle is in the 
western ocean; these two sacrificial vessels arose to surround the horse. As a racer 
he carries the gods, as a war-horse the Gandharvas, as a steed the demon, as a horse, 
mankind. The ocean is his companion, the ocean his cradle.’ 

” Here the universe takes the place of the horse to be offered, perhaps with the 
thought in the background, that the ascetic is to renounce the world (c/. Brih. 8; 0, 1; 
4, 4, 32), as the father of the family renounces the real sacrificial gifts. In just the 
same way, the Ghhandogya-Upanishad (1, 1) which is intended for the Udgatar, teaches 
as the true udgiiha : to be recognised and honoured the syllable * om,* which is a 
symbol of Brahman {paramdtma-prattkatn) ; and the uktham (hymn) which belongi to 
the Hotar is subjected to a like transformatioh of meaning in Aitar^a-lrapyakam 
<3, I, 3).~€ompaie Brabmasntra 8, 8, 05-56, where the thought is developed thet 
symbolical representations ipratyaya) of this kind have validity not only within the GikhI, 
in .which they are found, but also in general.** 
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gods and goddesses are merely enlargements of their original concep* 
tions in the Vedas.* It is also to be borne in mind that the cessation 
of the worship of Vedic gods — Indra, Vanina, and the like — ^is also 
indicative of the fact that it was due to the discovery of their true 
nature, so that when people discovered them to be pure personifications 
of mental abstractions they desisted from the worship which used to be 
performed for their propitiation. Probably the key to the interpreta- 
tion of the Vedas and the character of Vedic gods was never completely 
lost sight of, however much the laity and even the ordinary Brahmaiia^ 
and sdclhus might have remained ignorant of its existence. The wave 
of intellectualism, which followed the reaction against sacrificial 
ritualism of the Biahmana period, seems, towards its end, to have been 
characterised by a too free use of this key. A whole host of gods and 
goddesses, whose number has been popularly estimated at 330,000,000, 
thus sprang from the original and limited Vedic stock in the Epic and 
the Puranic periods. A few additional personifications, such as that 
of Krishna, also seem to have been made by the authors of Hindu 
Puranas, It is, however, only fair to add that, while the Ramayana 
and the Mahabharata, and the Puranas also, introduced a lot of confusion 
in history by dressing up real historical figures in mystic and symbolical 
garb,t they at the same time effected immense reform in religious 

* C/. “ The Puranas could with equal consistency be pronounced to be earlier 

productions than the Vedas themselves as could be proved by the following quotation : 

ti 

H” 

’—The Permanent History of Bharat Varsha, Vol. i. p. 8. 

[Bendeted into English the above 6!oka reads : 

Of all the Sbastras first the Purana was heard hy Brahma; and then the Ved^8» 
Angas, Bharmashastra. vow and rules came out of his mouth.] 

t As an instance of this kind of personification may be mentioned Braupadii 
who, aooordiiig to the Mahabharata, was the common wife, of all the five Pandava 
brothen. The jTlkina Puranas of the Digaxnbara sect dispute the correctness of this 
stateipentt and affirm that she was the married wife of Arjuna alone, who bad won 
her hand in an open feayamvora. It is certainly not likely that men whose sense of 
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worship by showing up the real character of their gods to consist in 
pure personifications. Great as this reform undoubtedly was, it 

right and wrong was bo highly developed as that of the Pandavas would have been so 
much wanting in morality as to force her into a union with no less than five husbands 
at one and the same time. The truth is that the author of the great epic has distorted 
and twisted the facts of history to suit his allegorical requirements, leaving it to the 
good sense of bis readers to get at his real meaning. The arrival of the young 
Draupadi, as a bride, in the family of the five Pandavas, furnished too striking a 
resemblance to the relation between life and the five organs of sensation to be ignored 
by his versatile genius, and he promptly employed her as an impersonation 
of the living essence in his great military drama, a huge allegory of the final 
combat between the higher and the lower forces of the soul and the complete vanquish- 
ment of the latter (see the ‘ Permanent History of Bharatavarsha ’ by K. N. Tyer, 
vol. II). Thus, while the real Draupadi was regarded as their daughter by Yudhidtara 
and Bhima, her husband's elder brothers, and as a mother by Nakula and Sahadeva, 
who were younger than Arjuna, her mythological ‘ double ’ came to be known as the 
common wife of them all, to complete the resemblance between the five senses and life. 
According to another myth associated with her personality, she had been given a 
wonderful bowl by Surya (an impersonation of pure Spirit) from which all kinds 
of food and other things could be obtained by a mere wdsh. The explanation of this 
desire-fulfilling bowl is to be found in the fact that the soul is all-sufficient by nature, 
and independent of outside help. The failure of the wicked Duhsasana to expose 
her charms to the public gaze by removing her robe, which became interminable 
miraculously, is a circumstance w^hich tends to emphasize the nature of life, for in the 
condition of bondage (described as the seasonal impurity of Draupadi) the soul is 
always enwrapped within interminable layers of matter, so that it is impossible to 
catch a glimpse of its naked glory by any means. 

The Japanese legend of Lady Kagoiya furnishes another beautiful impersonutioo 
of life. Her five lovers represent the five senses, all of which only play her false, 
by endeavouring to palm off on her base and worthless substitutes for the real articles she 
asks them for, and the Mikado is the physical personality whom she jilts to return 
to the Kingdom of Moon (Pitri-loka, the regions of the pitris or manes) with the 
moon-folk. 

Draupadi must, however, be distinguished from Indra who is mother impersona- 
tion of life or soul. The difference between the two personifications Hes in the fact 
that, while Draupadi represents life in its relation to the senses, Indra does so in a very 
much wider sense. The character of Indra, if taken as an historical figure, or a living 
deity, is sufficient to excite the intensest feeling of disgust for the Hindu notions of 
morality, civilisation and divinity, for he not only commits adultery with the wife 
of his preceptor, Gautama, but is also made handsomer by BrahmS, who, far from 
punishing the seducer, actually turns the ugly marks of sin on his body into so many 
eyes^ at his merest prayer. The true significance of the legend, however, has nothing 
to do with history, and reveals a tremendous amount of insight into the nature of 
spirit, and an unrivalled capacity for the employment of poetical metaphor in its 
author. 
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nevertheiless failed to hit the mark; for the departure of the family 
of purely mythical gods opened the door to the worship of semi- 
mythological characters taken from history, while a few of the deities 
of recent origin and older type also became installed as the objects of 
worship and devotion. Rama and Krishna belong to the former class, 
and Siva to the latter. None of them is to be found in the Yedaa— -a 
circumstance which tends to confirm the opinion of the European critics 
charging the Hindus with having changed their gods. The Mame 
for this, however, lies riot so much with the Hindus themselves as with 
the spirit of mystification which pervades their creed; for, where the 
teaching is couched in a language which means one thing in its literal 
sense and quite another in an esoteric one, men are apt to feel 
mystified, and must be excused if eiTors are committed by them. The 
Upanisads tried to remove this mystic and misty uncertainty from 


It will be noticed that the intercourse with matter is absolutely forbidden to 
tbo soul, since moksha only implies their separation from each other. Hence the pene- 
tration of spirit into matter is a forbidden act, and is for that reason described as 
adultery. Now, since matter is the principal object of knowledge for the intellect 
(CiRutoma=wi8e), which is the tutor of will, the intercourse between spirit and matter 
becomes an act of adultery with the preceptor’s wife. The result of the entry of 
spirit, conceived as an abstract whole, into matter is the formation of an infinity of 
jivas each of which becomes ensouled in a body of material particles, and, under the 
blinding influence of matter, resembles an ugly spot. These, however, soon attain 
Self-consciousness by the knowledge and acknowledgment of ’Self (metaphorically i 
the worshipping of BrahmS), and attain to perfection and omniscience. Hence, they 
are said to have been converted into ‘ eyes.’ 

Tndra is also ,said to be a lover of the Soma-juice which corresponds to the 
sharab'i-tahUra of Muslim theology. It is a ‘ wine ’ which exhilarates but does not 
mebriate, and is a pure symbol for the svabhSvic ananda (natural de-light or joy) of 
the soul. 

The mount of Indra is an elephant which is symbolical of bulk and weight, hence 
matter. The idea underlying the conception is that spirit is unmoving by itself, but may 
do so with the help of niatter. Further development of this thought is traceable in 
the description of the elephant itself, which is conceived as possessing three trunks pro- 
jecting from one head, — an ingenions symbolism designed to put the nature of 
the personification beyond dispute, the three trunks standing for the triple gumt 
(properties) of matter, that is to say, for the attributes of tattva (intelligence), rajast 
(activity) and tamos (inertia) which the system of S&nkhya discovers to be the essentia) 
properties of prakfiti (matter). The power of expansion and contraction which is 
peculiar to life is illustrated by Indra’s growing strong by praise, and assuming a 
luicroBcopical body to hide within the fibre of a lotus stalk (probably the spinal column 
with the coronalplexus), when separated from his consort, Bachi (virtue). 
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their religion, and went a long way in breaking up the dark dungeonf 
of ignorance and superstition; but the torch of intellectualism which 
they lighted seems to have burnt only in a fitful manner. They are 
not even altogether free from mystic symbology, and the light which 
they shed neither penetrates into all the dark corners of their faith nor 
is i^lways to be distinguished from shade. The six famous schools of 
philosophy which followed the Jj panisad period exhaust themselves in 
refuting one another, and give different and contradictory explanations 
c»f the woild-proeess, the only point of agreement among them being 
the infallibility of the Vedas, as revealed truth. Shut out from a 
wider field of reseaifch, and with the horizon narrowed down by the 
supposed revelation of their mystic scripture, they failed to appreciate 
even the true philosophical standpoint, and became entangled in the 
meahes of a one-sided absolutism which lies in wait for the unwary.* 

* Only a very little reflection would show that these systems of philosophy are 
neither happily conceived, nor characterised by a scientific or philosophical precision. 
They even miss the philosophical standpoint, and in most cases display complete 

ignorance of the kinds or sources of framana (valid knowledge). Their enumeration 
•of the tattvas is also unscientific and misleading. 

To begin with the philosophical standpoint, even learned Hindus feel constrained 
'to confess that none of their six dark anas is philosophically sound. The passage 

already quoted on page 477 ante from the preface to the ninth volume of the Sacred Books 

•of the Hindus may be taken to be a fair expression of the Hindu mind in this regard. 

No doubt, the Hindus now try to justify the defects of their philosophy, on the 
ground of the immature understanding of the pupils ; but surely that cannot justify 
the inculcation of untruth, and, in the absence of anything proving the perfection of 
knowledge in the teachers, the argument can only be deemed to be inspired by faith rather 
than by reason. We are, however, not concerned here with the soundness or otherwise 
of the justification, but with the merit of the original systems, and as to their insuffi 
oiency the admission is clear and ringing. It is significant that the compilers of tb< 
darianas themselves condemn one another, without reserve, as will be evident from the 
following from the Six Systems of Hindu Philosophy (see page 256), which sums up 
the Sankhyan criticism of the teaching of Vedanta 

If there were one purufa, as the Vedantins hold, then if one were happy, all 
would be happy ; if one were unhappy, all would be unhappy, and so on in the case 
•of the people affected by trouble, confusion of race, purity of race, health, birth, and 
death. Hence, there is not one Purufat but many, on account of the manifoldneas 
indicated by form, birth, abode, fortune, society or loneliness.'* 

In respect of the sources of valid knowledge also there is no agreement among 
these systems, the Vai4esikas holding direct observation and inference to be the only 
admissible forms of proof, the Naiyayikas bringing in testimony and analogy in addition 
to these two, and the Mim&nsikfts further adding arthUpatii (corollary or inference by 
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The result is that, instead of clearing up the doubts and difficulties of 
men which is the aim of true metaphysics, they made their own creed 


implication) and, at times, also, anupalabdhi (inference by negation). But analogy is 
evidently nothing other than a form of anum&nSbhSsa (fallacy of Inference) pure and 
simple, while arthdpattt (corollary) and anupalabdhi are included in the true logical 
inference. The remaining three, namely, direct observation, inference and reliable 
testimony, are, broadly speaking, the proper sources of pramdria, in spite of the refusal 
of the Vaide§|ika8 to admit the last named ; for reliable testimony is the sole meana 
of a knowledge of things beyond perception and inference both. The Sankhyan school ^ 
no doubt, recognises these three forms of pramdxta, but it assumes the infallibility of 
the Vedas, and its logical processes include inference by analogy, e.g., the conclusion 
that all mango trees must be in blossom, because one is seen to be in that condition 
(The Sankhya-Karika, Eng. Trans., publ. by Mr. Tooka Kam Tatya, p. 30). One 
might as well infer that all dogs have their tails cut on seeing one with a cut-off tail i 

We now come to the tattvas without a clear determination of which no headway 
can be made in philosophy or religion. The tattvas signify the essential points, or 
heads, under which the subject of enquiry is to be studied, and must be determined 
rationally, that is to say not in a haphazard manner, but by the exact methods of 
scientific analysis. The scope and aim of religion being the prosperity and, ultimately, 
also the salvation of living beings, its investigation is directed to the ascertainment 
of the nature of the soul as well as of the causes which go to cripple its natural 
freedom and energy and those that enable it to attain the Supreme Seat. The true 
tattvas, therefore, are only those — jiva, ajiva, and the like — ^v^hich are laid down in 
the Jaina Siddhanta, all others being forms of tattvdbhdsa — a falsehood masquerading 
in the garb of a tattva. 

Bearing these observations in mind, we shall see how far the six schools may 
be said to have got hold of the right tattvas. To begin with the Sankhyan philosophy, 
which lays down the twenty-five tattvas enumerated in the tenth chapter, we have seen 
that it has but little to commend it to commonsense, the semblance to a tattva being 
traceable only in the case of purusa and prakfiti which alone are eternal. It leaves out of 
enumeration such important substances as Time and Space, while unimportant things, 
c.g., organs of action, are given separate places. It does not even appear what is 
fhe basis of their selection, since many important functions of a similar kind, e.g., 
those of digestion and circulation of blood, are altogether ignored. The whole system 
is supposed to be a scientific and highly rational explanation of the subject of kanna, 
transmigration and moksha, yet no endeavour is made to explain anything in this 
connection, and the whole of this most important department of the spiritual science 
is conspicuous by its absence among the tattvas. 

The Naiyayikas posit sixteen principles as follows 

(i) premd^a (valid knowledge), 

(ii) prameya (objects of knowledge), 

(iii) sanskaya (doubt), 

(iv) prayojana (purpose), 

(v) driit&nta (exemplification), 
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more uncertain than ever, and their practical value is confined to the 
useless hair-splitting which is endlessly among the followers 

of the Vedas. 

(vi) siddhdnta (established truth, or the last word). 

(vii) avayava (limbs of a syllogism). 

(yiii) tarka (reason), 

(ix) nin^aya (elucidation). 

(x) vdda (discussion), 

(xi) jalpa (wrangling in discussion). 

(xii) vitandd (a frivolous controversy). 

'xiii) hetudbhSsa (fallacy of argument). 

(xiv) chhala (duplicity in discussion). 

(xv) jdti (a futile answer, also finding fault with a faultless argument), and 

(xvi) nigrahasthana (occasion for rebuke). 

Here also a glance at these sixteen principles is sufficient to show that they are 
•nly calculated to impart a knowledge of logic. But logic certainly is not religion, though 
it is a useful department of knowledge, like grammar, mathematics and the other 
sciences. If the rules of logic could be called tattvas, we should have to dub the parts of 
speech — noun, verb, and the like — and the rules of arithmetic, etc., also tafteas. But this 
is clearly absurd. The Naiyayikas try to get over the difficulty by the inclusion in 
their second category of twelve kinds of objects, namely, (i) soul, (ii) body, 

(iii) the organs of sensation, (iv) artha (which comprises colour, taste, smell, touch and 
sound), (v) huddhi (intellect), (vi) mana (mind), (vii) pravritti (application through 
speech, mind or body), (viii) doqa (fault which means affection, hatred and stupidity), 
(ix) pretya-bhava (life after death), (x) phala (fruit or reward), (xi) duhkha (pain), 
and (xii) apavarga (freedom from pain). But the result is a hopeless muddle, since 
the second category has reference to the objects of knowledge, and as such embraces 
all things that can be known, hence all that exists, and cannot, therefore, be confined 
to twelve objects alone. The illogical nature of the classification is also apparent 
from the fact that it altogether leaves out of account many of the most important 
things to be known — e.g., osraea, band^a, samvara and nirjard — and lays undue 
emphasis on such unimportant matters as touch, taste, and the like. The enumeration 
•of sneh matters as jalpa (vrrangling), titandd (cavil, i.a., a kind of wrangling) and 
thhala (quibble), to say nothing of jdti (futile argumentation), as separate tatteas, is 
also an instance of extreme logical clumsiness. 

The Yaifteyikas lay down the following padaratkas or piredicablas 

(i) substance. 

(ii) attribute, 

(iii) action, 

(iv) general features, or genus, 

(v) special characteristics, or species, 

(vi) combination, and, 

(vii) non<existttiioe. 
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The fact is that, owing its origin to an earlier scientiEc creeds, 
the symbolical poetry of the Big Veda, the true basis of modem 

But the arrangement is more like an enumeration of what are called categories- 
in the systems of Aristotle and Mill than tattvas. Accordingly, the writer’ of the 
learned introduction to Major B. D. Basu’s edition of the VaiSe^ika Sutras of 
Kanida felt it as a pious duty to apologise for the shortcomings of this system. Ho 
writes : — 

“ The Vaifie^ika philosophy looks at things from a particular well-defined point 
of view. It is the point of view of those to whom the lectures of Kan&da were addressed. 
It is not, therefore, so niuch a complete, independent system of philosophic thought, as an 
elaboration, an application, according to the immediate environment of its origin, of 
the teaching of the Vedic and other ancient sages who had gone before its author.” 

The real attempt of the Yai^esikas at the enumeration of tattvas may be said 
to begin with their classification of substances, attributes and actions. Substances are 
said to be nine in number, viz., (i — iv) four kinds of atoms, namely, atoms of earth, 
water, fire and air, (v) ether, (vi) time, (vii) the principle of localization, (viii) soul, 
&nd (ix) mind. Attributes are of the following kinds, namely, colour, taste, smell, 
touch, number, quantity or measure, separateness, conjunction, disjunction, priority, 
ixisteriority, understanding or cognition, pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, and volition. 
But sound is said to be a property of ether. Actions are of five kinds, viz., throwing 
upwards, throwing downwards, contraction, expansion and translation or motion. Such 
is the enumeration of substance, attribute and action given by the Vaile^ikas, but 
here also we do not find any attempt to enumerate the true tattvas. The whole 
scheme is vague and methodless in the extreme. The generalisations are defective; the 
classification of actions, meaningless, and the division of attributes inartistic and un- 
scientific. Air, water, fire and earth are not four different substances, but only different 
forms of one and the same substance — matter; and sound is not a property of ether, 
but a mode of motion, arising from the agitation of material bodies. The enumeration 
of mind as a kind of substance is also clearly illogical, for apart from spirit and 
matter mind is not a separate substance. 

Thus, three of the most famous systems of Hindu metaphysics only betray random 
unphilosophical thought, and possess no title to a strictly logical basis. The remaining 
three, that is the systems of Yoga, Vedanta and the Mimamsa of Jaimini, also fare 
no better in this respect. They do not proceed by defining or determining the tafteos, 
and. therefore, need not engage our attention any longer. 

Exaggerated importance has been claimed, in recent times, for the school of 
the advaita (monistic) Vedanta, which maintains that one need only know Brahman 
to become ' That,’ but the Vedantist is unable to say why in spite of his knowing Brahman 
he has not as yet become Brahman. If the system had been placed on a scientific basis 
of thought, it would have been recognised that knowledge and realisation are two 
different things, even though knowledge is absolutely indispensable for the very com- 
mencement of the process of realisation of the great ideal of the sou). Here, also, 
we learn from. Jainism that the * Path ’ consists in Bight Faith, Bight Knowledge 
tad Bight Conduct, but oot in any of them singly or separately. Even Patanjali 
exhausts himself in generalities, and is not able to describe the natnro and causes of 
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Hinduism, has received so many additions and alterations in the past 
that its very origin has been lost sight of by men, one set of whom, 
the scholars of modern fame, see in it nothing beyond the out^pour-^ 
ing of the immature mind of the race, and the other, the devout 
followers of the faith, a divine revelation in every syllable and word. 

If the hypothesis evolved out in these pages is correct, neither 
of* these theories can be said to be true, for the poet-sages were not 
intellectual babes, as they are supposed to be, nor were they inspired 
by an omniscient God. Hinduism in its very inception was an offshoot 
of Jainism, though it soon set itself up as an independent system of 
religion. In course of time it fell under demoniacal influence, the 
reaction against which is clia.racterised by the intellectualism of the 
Upanisads and the metapliysical subtlety of the world-famous Dar- 
hnos (schools or systems of philosophy) — Nyaya, Vedanta and the 
like. Having set itself up as an independent system, it was naturally 
forced to regard Jainism as a hostile creed, and some of the Dariands 
actually contain sutras which aim at refuting the Jaina views, though 
what they actually refute is not the Jaina Siddhanta as it is understood 
by Jainas, but their own fanciful notions concerning its teaching. 

We thus conclude that the question of the greater antiquity* 
of the two systems of religion must be decided in favour of Jainism, 
and that the creed of the Holy Tirthamkaras ^ far from being a daughter 
or a rebellious child of Hinduism, is actually the basis of that un- 

the bondage of the soul ; nor has he aught to say as to the why and the wherefore of 
the method he himself lays down for separating pure spirit from the undesirable com- 
panionship of matter. 

* The objection that the Vedas are composed in a language that appears to be 
oenturiea older than the language of the Jaiua Siddhsnta is of no force, for the common 
practice of mankind in the past with respect to the preservation of the Sacred Lore 

was to transmit it by word of mouth alone. Both the Jaina and the Hindu 

Scriptures used to be transmitted in ibis manner, and writing was resorted to onl^ 
in recent historical times. Now, the Vedas are composed in poetry, which means that 
the language of the Vedic hymns is fixed unalterably, so that they will always refer 
back to the period of their composition, whatever the date on which they are actually 

reduced to writing. This is not the case with Jainism which bad no fixed composition. 

Hence the language of the Jaina Canon is the language in use on the date of its 
redaction. The teat of language fails for this reason in the case of Jainism whose age 
can be determined only by a comparison of the intrinsic evidence furnished by the 
scriptures of the rival creeds. 
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doubtcdlv anciont creed. Dr. Hemaann Jacobi is undoubtedly right 
when he says: ‘‘ In conclusion let me assert my conviction that Jainism 
is an original system of religion, quite distinct and independent of all 
others, and that, therefore, it is of great importance for the study of 
philosophical thought and religious life in India ’’ (see the Jaina 
Gazette for 1927, p. 105). 

To sum up. Hinduism owes its origin to the brilliant poetical 
genius of men who personified, in their unbounded enthusiasm, the 
secret and divine attribute of the soul. They were not savages, nor do 
their writings represent the uncultured and primitive notions of a period 
when humanity may be said to have been in a state of mental infancy ; 
on the contrary, their knowledge was grounded upon the unassailable 
philosophy of the Science of Tnfe, supported, as it is, by true revela- 
tions from the Tirthawlcaras. Lapse of time then effected a complete 
separation between the mother and the daughter who subsequently 
fell into evil hands. This resulted in the whole host of the family of 
sin (sacrificial ritualism) which arose under some terrible influence for 
evil. She next appears in the role of a penitent living in the seclusion 
of forests under the protection of the llj>anim(hrisis; and still later 
encounter her in the University of Thought, arranging her six new 
and variegated, though ill-fitting, robes. And now that the .r-ray 
intellectualism of modern research is trying to demonstrate her most 
valuable and valued adornments to be the handiwork of the primitive 
man, soon after his emergence from the hnmnnan (monkey)* race, 

* The world-riddle will always baffle evolutionists unless and until they can 
manage to actjuire a proper insight into the nature and potentialities of the soul, which^ 
as has been fully proved in the earlier portions of this book, is endowed 
with potential omniscience. This potentiality of an all-embracing knowledge does 
not need the acquisition of anything from without to become an actuality of 
experience, but only the removal of that which the soul has absorbed of foreign matter. 
Thus, the simpler the life, the better the chances of the unfoldment of the higher 
types of ffidrta. Hence the ancients who were given to simple living and high thinking 
were better qualified for true wisdom than we, their remote descendants of this age, 
may be willing to give them credit for. That this is actually the case is borne out by 
ancient tradition — Purmm and the like— which receive circumstantial verification from 
the intrinsic evidence famished by the marvellous perfection of thought underlying 
the teaching of religion in general and of the Jaina Siddhfinta in particular. It would 
thbs having eclipsed the ancients by our greater attaizune&ta, 

we hive actually squandered away, to a great extent, the legacy of wisdom left by them, 
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she is trying to recall her long forgotten past which has caused her 
80 much trouble. Herself the offspring of the most illustrious Mother, 
we can already imagine lier thoughtful face lit up with joy as she faintly 
recalls her earlier surroundings, when her great poet-admirers used 
to render her spiritual lessons more attractive and easier to remember, 
by versifying their substance in symbolic thought. Her Mother is 
still waiting to receive her back with open arms, and though she has 
aged considerably since, she is as full of love and forgiveness and 
affection as she has been all her life. It will undoubtedly be an 
auspicious moment which marks the full realisation of the family 
relationship between Jainism and Hinduism; and may the happy 
reunion between mother and daughter biing peace and happiness to 
all concerned! 


and hftve .»ut little more than our chan<9^iDg fashionn and unproductive materialiBin to 
be proud of. Thia certainly does not look like a stride in the path of progress, but 
is essentially one in a retrograde direction! 
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GLOSSARY OF NON-ENGLISH WORDS 

A 

Aoharya the spiritual leader of an order of saints; also a 

philosopher. 

Adharma [wd], a kind of substance the function of which is to be 
helpful in the cessation of motion. 

Ad ho Loka the nether regions. 

Advaita Monistic Vedanta 

Aghatiya not ghdtiya (which see). 

Agni c^]. the god of Fire ; fire. 

Agurulaghutva a quality of substances which preserves them 

as such. 

Aham ^ 1/ or I-ness. 

Ahamkara individuality, egoity ; pride of personality. 

Aharaka i^arira a kind of body. 

Ahimsa [«rfh»T], non-injuring, 

Aja [*<111 :], a he-goat, or ram ; the soul; old seeds or grains. 

Ajiva [fnftw], that which is not jivd; the unconscious substance ; the 
second tdttva. 

Aka^a [WWtr], Space, Ether. 

AioKa that part of space which lies beyond the universe. 

Ananda bliss. 

Anekanta many-sided. 

Antahkarana mind, comprising mana (attention), chitta 

(mind-, or memory-stuff), buddhi (intellect) and ahamkS^ra (egoity). 

Antara not exceeding; within; less than. 

Antaraya [ar??!RFl], the group of karmic forces which interfere with the 
freedom of action. 

Arhat or Arhant H^er], a Deified Being, who has destroyed his 

ghS^^iya karmas, 

Asana [WW], posture, 
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A^arira a pure disembodied Soul ; a Siddha, 

Asat [fWRl]f non-existent. 

A^raraa [WW1]| one of the four stages— brahmaoharya the period 

of study, grihastha the period of married life, vanaprastha 

[ilTOW] the period of retirement, and sannyusa the period of 

homelessness— of life. 

Aiiraya [WWl], the inflow of matter into the soul ; the third tattva, 

Astik&ya [iffewR], having a body or magnitude. 

Atman a spirit or soul ; the substance of consciousness. 

Ayadhi-jnana a sort of clairvoyance which includes a know- 

ledge of some of the past lives of the soul. 

Ayuh [injOi tb® group of karmic forces which regulate and determine 
longevity or duration of life. 


B 

Bandha [^]| a bond, chain or fetter ; the fourth tattva. 

Bhakta a devotee; one who follows the path of Bhakti Yoga. 

Bhakti [HfiK], devotion; one of the four principal paths of Yoga. 
Bhuta [^], a phantom or demon. 

Brahman [ssn], God ; the Absolute. 

BrahmanpurS the abode of Brahman ; the heart. 

Buddhi [ife], intellect. 


C 


Chakra [TO], a psychic centre. 

Ohatush^a^a [^15H*l]i fourfold ; quartette. 

Oheii [%M], a disoiple. 

Chit [ft#], intelligenoe, consciousness. 

Ohitta tbs material substratum of memory; the mindstuff. 

D 

Dardana simple perception as distinguished from detailed know- 

ledge ; faith ; a school of philosophy. 

Dardanlvarplya the group of karmic forces which obstruct 

perception. 
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Deva [^], a Ood or an angel ; a resident of heaven. 

Dharma religioD) duty^ merit; a kind of substance, Either. 

DhSranS ['STOIIT], concentration, the process of holding the mind oo to 
one particular point; a thought form for contemplation. 

DhyXna [wiH], contemplation, meditation. 

Digambara a sect of Jainas. 

Dvesa hatred. 

E 

Bkantic one-sided. 

G 


Gangs the Ganges. 

Gsyatri the name of a goddess. 

GhanavXtavalaya the d^nse air-env^elope surrounding the 

universe. 

Ghanodadhivatavalaya the humid air-envelope surround* 

ing the universe. 

Ghatiyff [srrfd^lT], Jhanavarniya, Dardafiavarniya^ Mohaniya and 
Antaraya karmas are called ghatiya karmas^ because they interfere 
with the natural attributes of pure spirit. 

Go [fir], a cow; mythologically, that which moves, hence the senses. 

Gopi a milkmaid. Generally, the word ‘ Gopi ’ refers to the 

women who joined Krishna in the Rasa'Uld (dancing). 

Gopika after the manner of a gopi, 

Gotra the group of karmic forces which determine the goira 

(family, or lineage) of an individual. 

Graiveyaka the heavenly abode of a certain kind of Devaa. 

Guna a quality. 

Guru [g^], a teacher; a spiritual guide. 

Gyana [5fT*l], see JnSna. 


H 

Hari [fft:], the name of a god. 
Hatha-yoga [fS^nr], a branch of Yoga. 
Himsa [feff], injury. 
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1 


Iblis Satan. 

lohohhE [r^]» desire; will; pleasure. 

Indra [f^]> one of the Vedio gods : the title of the king of the residents 
df heaveo. 

I^vara [|^]> the Creator. 

Ism [^<], name. 

J 

JSgrat [5IT?l?ll, the waking state of consciousness. 

Jambu Dvipa the central part of the Madhya Loka. 

Jaya [5lf], unoonsoious. 

JehSd a holy war. 

Jina a Conqueror, a Perfected Soul. 

Jira the Spirit substance ; the soul; the first tattva. 

Jivan-raukta one who enjoys the state of Jivan-mukti, 

Jiran-mukti the state of being redeemed or saved while still 

Imng in the physical body. 

JivEtraS a soul. 

Jivio 1*^1, pertaining to a jiva. 

JnEna [ifTE], knowledge. 

JnEnaswarQpa [S^TE^F^^], embodiment of knowledge, or of the form of 
knowledge. 

JnftnEvaraplya knowledge-obstructing group of karmas, 

JnEna-yoga a branch of Yoga, 

JnEni a follower of JnSoa Yoga ; a conscious being or knower. 

K 

KSla \!ml Time ; the substance of Time ; death. 

KEla-puru[?a a symbol^oal human figure, corresponding to the 

^Zodiac. 

Kalpa [Em], a cycle. 

KEma [EEH], passion, sexual love. 

KErai^a-^arira [VREIfrfk], an inner body. 

Karina [eA], action ; the principle of bondage of souls ; a kind of force, 
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Karmttqa-^arira the body of karmic forces. 

Kathanohit somehow; in a way; from a particular point of 

view. 

Katha [WT], a narrative or biography. 

Kevala [%ai5t], pure, perfect. 

Kevalin omniscient. 

Khayfil [JUa], thought ; imagination. 

Khuda God. 

Krodha anger. 

Kundalini a kind of psychic energy. 

L 

Lahaul the formula uttered by Muhammadans to exorcise or 

frighten away evil spirits. 

Langoti a bare strip of cloth worn round the loins. 

Lauh-i-mahfuz [i^^aa^ the Tablet of Destiny, the Perspicuous Book. 
Lila play ; sport. 

Lingam the male organ. 

Lobha greed. 

Loka the. universe of ‘matter and forin.^ 

Lokakai^a the portion of space occupied by the universe. 

M 

Madhya Loka [JR^^T^], the central or middle region of the universe. 
Mahat intelligence. 

MahStmS [*T|Tr*TT], a great or pious soul. 

Mahurta a period of time eijual to 48 minutes. 

Manahparyaya-jhttna knowledge of the thoughts and ideas 

of others as well as of past lives. 

Manas seat of desires ; the lower mind ; attention. 

Mantram [JT?#], a holy text or formula. 

Msrga [*niT], a path or road. 

Mati*JhSna knowledge obtained by means of the senses and 

mind. 

MsyS f*IWFl, illusion; trickery ; the power of imagination. 
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Msysvio illusory. 

Masdx (Zend), God. 

MimSmsS [ifWw], a system of philosophy. 

MithyS falsehood. 

Mohaniya-karma the group of karmic forces which produce 

delusion. 

Moksha [^M], freedom from births and deaths ; nirvana. 

Mukti [#IR], liberation ; freedom from bondage ; salvation. 

MulSdhara the basic plexus. 

Muni [ 3 ^]} ascetic ; a saint. 


N 

Xafa lur**l, breath ; animalism ; sensuality ; the lower nature. 

Nama [*TO], the group of kartnas which determine the type of the body. 

Nigoda the lowest part of the universe; the lowest state of 

development of the soul. 

Nikshepa nomenclature ; naming. 

NiijarS [fcJcr], destruction of karmas; the sixth tattva, 

Nirvma emancipation; redemption; freedom from transmigration. 

Nidohaya [PhWW], that which is true under all circumstances and condi- 
tions; certain; one of the standpoints of Jaina philosophy. There are 
several standpoints according to Jainism of which the niachaya and the 
ifyavah&ra are the most important. Of these, that which describes 
things with regard to their nature, qualities or attributes, is called the 
niichaya^ while the other, which only takes into account their forms, 
conditions and changes, is the vyavah^ra. 

Niyama one of the eight steps or accessories of yoya ; a vow taken 

for a fixed period. 

NyEya [*^1, one of the six schools of Hindu Philosophy. 

P 

Panoha-Parme^thi the collective name for the five kinds of 

divine souls, namely, Arhats, Siddhas; Achfiryas, UpSdhySyas, and 
Munis. 

Pandit a learned man. 
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ParamSnu an atom of matter. 

Paramatman God. 

Patala [RT?IT5T], the nether regions. 

Phala [*R5f], fruit ; consequence. 

Pradesa [^^], an imaginary point as big as a single particle of matter. 
Prakriti nature, material qualities, or matter ; a kind of force. 

Prana life ; vitality ; breath. 

Pra^ayama [STIIlll^lW], the process of controlling breath or vitality 
(prana) ; breathing. 

Prarabdha destiny ; a kind of karmic force. 

Pratibimba a reflection ; an image. 

Pratyahara the process or method of controlling the mind. 

Preta [^^], a hobgoblin ; a demon. 

Pudgala lit. that which can become fused with other things; 

matter. 

Purana [Ji’ffUl], sacred history ; written or oral ancient tradition. 

Puruga spirit ; one of the primal causes of the world-process, 

accdVding to Sankhya ; a person of the male sex. 

R 


Raga attachment ; love. 

Raja [^rSfTTj, a king. 

Rajas [f^], the quality of activity. 

Rajasic pertaining to Rajas. 

Raja Yoga a branch of Yoga. 

Ri§i a sage or holy man ; an ascetic. 

S 

Sachchidananda Sat-Chit-Ananda, lit. Existence-Consoious- 

ness-Bliss, hence God. 

SadhC [Cn^, a muni ; an ascetic. 

Sagara [fVTn?], an ocean. 

Sagupa possessing qualities. 

Sahasrara the plexus of the brain. 

Samadhi the trance of self-oontemplation. 

Samaya [^SPRn], the smallest part of time. 
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Samalra the oyole of transmigration ; the world 

Sami^ belonging to the samsara. 

Samyara the stoppage of Uarava ; the fifth tattva. 

Sannylsa retirement from the world to practise asceticism ; the 

adoption of the vows of a muni. 

Saptabhangi lit. sevenfold, a mode or system of predication, 

peouUar to Jainism, 
darira [’tlfif], body. 

Sat [R^], existence. 

Satsanga the association or company of pious men. 

Satsvardpa the quality of being; existence ; own nature. 

Satta [IWT], essence ; substantiveness ; existence. 

Sattva [WNi], the quality of intelligence. 

SSttvio [Rlftw], possessing the quality of intelligence. 

Satya (RW], truth. 

^astra [ihV], a sacred book, or scripture. 

^ruta-jhEna [HdaffTH], •knowledge obtained by means of words, signs, etc., 
and by their interpretation. 

Siddha a Perfect Soul living at the top of the universe. 

SiddhSnta established truth ; the final conclusion. 

SiddhBtman see Siddha. 

Siddha Sila [ftnsfilfRT], the topmost part of the universe, corresponding, 
in all probability, to the arsh-i-m-(^a^lla uA;*] of Muslim Cosmo- 
gony, where the Perfect Souls reside. 

Siddhi [^], an oooult or psychic power. 

SiyEnS =s a medium or magician. 

SrEvaka [RfW], a Jaina householder. 

SthClla*i$arira fPJpWRHj, the gross body. 

Sakshma-tolra (qjRRRlfl, a kind of subtle body. 

Su^umpS iRyUIf], the hollow canal in the spinal column. 

Su^upti deep sleep. 

SvabhEva [WWI], nature. 

Svapna [WB], a dream. 

Syampa [HiBB], form ; nature, 

Syastika [wfew], the form Sg. 

Swidhifthin a nervous oentro in llio spinal ooluinn. 
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SwSmi a master ; a spiritual guide. 

T 

Tamas the quality of inertia. 

TSmasio pertaining to tamas, 

TanmatrS [^s^fSfT], an atom, or particle. 

Tanuvatavalaya the rarified air-envelope, surrounding the 

universe. 

Tapas [dTO ], austerities. 

Taqdlr destiny. 

Tat twam asi that thou art. 

Tattva an ultimate principle, subject or head of study. 

Taijasa-darira a kind of body. 

Tirthamkara [dWaR], a title of the 24 Holy Ones of Jainism. 

Turiya super-consciousness, blissfulness. 

TySga [r^lTJT], renunciation. 

U 

UpSdhySya a learned saint. 

• 

I 

VHoh [srr^], speech. 

V aikriy aka-^ar ira a kind of body. 

VairRgya renunciation; non-attachment. 

VasanS [stTOT], an impression or idea ; desire. 

Vayu [5ngl, air. 

Veda [^], lit. knowledge ; one of the four famous Scriptures of the 
Hindus. 

Vedaniya the group of karmic forces which govern the experi- 

ences of pleasure and pain. 

Vedanta [^^], lit. the end of knowledge ; one of the six schools of Hindu 
philosophy. 

Veerya. power. 
vi9« [’Smi a kind of banjo. 

Viveka discrimination- 

Vyavahara [WTOR], one of the standpoints of philosophy. 
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Y 

Yajna [^], a sacrificial rite. 

Yoga [%iT], the method of self-realisation. 

Yogi l^], one who practises Yoga ; a follower of the Yocra school of 
philosophy. 

Yoni the female organ. 
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GENERAL INDEX 


I Note . — The letter n at the end of a figure iiulicateA that the reference is to the 
hiot-note on the page indicated, the Roman figures indicating refen i ( es to the appen 
dices. j 


A 

Aaron, 154. 

Abel, 131, 132. 339, 340, 364. 

Abhedananda, Swami, 49, 468. 

Abraham, 81, 153, 164, 183, 188, 196, 197, 
209, 210, 270n., 378, 627 , 736, 741. 

Abrogation, 708, 766. 

Absolute, the, 66, 106 , 490, 606 et aeq.t 
683, ,684. 

Absorption into (to<1, 63, 

Abu-l-Kasim, 739. 

Accidents, 6^, 586, 691 et teq. 

Action, relation of, to reflection. See re- 
flection ; the field of, 627 ; fruit of, 697. 

Adam, 115 et «cq., 147 , 248. 262, 

336, 336, 863, 718. 736, 747, 761; 

loins of — , 727 ; the typical man, 834 
et aeq.; sons of—, 131, 132, 133; the 
fall of — , see fall- 

Adhartna, 473, 474, 627, 529, 630. 

Adonis, 371. 

Age of the world, 22. 

Aqni, 128, xlix, 1, Ixin., Ixiin. 

Agnosticism, 687. 

Ahalya, 494n., 495n. 

AhamUra. 337 , 338, 339. 344 . 345 , 346, 
437 , 479, 658; three kinds of—, 338, 
a39. 

Ahasuerus, 129, 130. 

A/ttmed, 372, 579 et seq., 602 , 616, 632. 

Ahuras,, 492. 

Aikantd. See Ekanta. 

Aiiva, 478, 516 et aeq., 620, 749. 

AkaSa (Ether). 16, 55, 56. 324, 631; 
— (Space), see space. 

Alexander, 604fi. 

AH, 738. 

Allah. 79, 146, 492, 713. 

Allahabad, 464. 

Allegory (chap. iv). 107 — 140, 149, 152 et 


seq., 199, 303n., 304 , 30>, 342 et aeq., 864, 
871, 373, 378, 386, 387 , 468 et aeq., 
604n., 643. 651, 674, 684, 706, 729 et 
seq., 747 ei aeq., 772. 

Allen, James, 1. 

Am&vasya, 548n. 

Amir Ali, Syed, 674 , 690. 

Amrit Chandra, 77. 

Analysis, 466. 

.4nanda. See bliss and happiness. 
Ananias, 230, 6S8. 

Anekanta. 488, 490, 533, 553. See also 
Nayavada. 

Angels, 161n.. 183, 186. 364, 881, 740. 
Anger, 82, 623, 697. 

Animals, clean and unclean, 462. See 
also under food and meat. 

Arachne, 109, 113. 

Aristeas, 304, 305, 462. 

Aristobulus, ^6. 462. 

Arjuna, 289, Ixviiin. 

Arnold, T. W., 701, 711. 

Arya Samaj, 585, 536, lx, Ixi, et aeq. 
isana, 320, 323, 824 , 666, 669. 

Ascension, 202, 203, 369, 371, 377 , 379. 
Asceticism, 128, 379, 612, 686 , 636, 637, 
641 et aeq. 

ASoka, 665. 

Aarava, 685, 620, 621, 680, 698, 761. 
Association of ideas, 426 et aeq. 

Astral plane, 51. 

Aauraa, 337, 338, 667- 
Athanatism, 181, 182. 

Athene Pallas, 109 et aeq, 

Atman, see soul. 

Atom, 16, 17, 18. 19, 55. 407, 487; the 
fundamental — , 673. 

Atonement, vicarious, 336, 837, 829, 680. 
Attar. Farid-ud-din, 713. 

Attachment and aversion, 566, 677, 097. 
Attentton, 139w., 140tt., 415, 416, 427, 431, 
451, 
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Attis, d/lm. 

Attractioka, 218 0 t weq. Sea also attach- 
ment and avartion. 

Augustine, 8t., 710 k., 786. 

Auto-suggeation, 120, 267tt., 264, 287, 

288, 300. 

Avagraha^ 488. 

Avasarpiiiii, 496. 

Avdya^ 438. 

Avebury, Lord, 4. 

Ayiih Karma t 684, 686, 720. See also 
Longevity 

B 

Babylon, 188. 

Bacchus, 165. 

Baghdad, 711. 

Ba^izeed, 713. 

Balaram, d54n. 

Banaji, 221. 

Bandha, 620, 622, 623, 630, 631, 603, 694. 
See also l^dage. 

Baptism, 178, 248 ei seq.t 379, 380, 646n.; 
— of water. 388, App. vi. 

Barabbas, 867, 868, &4, 886. 

Barnabas. St.. 304, 462. 

Barret, B. F., 177. 

Barth, 776. 

Batinites, 732. 

Baudouin, 69; 298, 294. 

Bauer, 162. 

Bayley, Harold, 79, 80, d29n., 386. 

Beasts, the four, 494, 496. 

Beauty, 602. 

' Becoming,* 486. 

Bedr, battle of, 707. 

Belief, 144, 248, 267n., 619, 696; -distin- 
guished from knowledge, 880, 881. 
Bergson, Henry, 28, 31, 126, 297, 400, 
402n.. 40dn., 416n., 419, 420, 426, 480, 
432, 446, 461, 486, 486, 616, 617, 618, 
670, 606. 

Berkeley. 67, 71, 76. 

Besant, Dr. Annie, 225, 764. 

Bethany, 871. 

Bethlehem, 662. 

Bhagvad Gita. 12, 60, 197, 198, 248, 687 ; 
Chapter II. 11, 242; 12, 197; 84. 217; 
47, 48. 62. 68. 66, 71. 72, 697, 606; 68, 
217; m, 84. 242; IV. 87-88, 249; V, 
14-16, 469; 18. 217; VI, 8, 242; 18-14, 
669; IX, 26, 12; XH, 6, 12; XV, 1-2. 
862; 15, 742k.; XVH, 8-16, 248; 
XVni, 62. 270k. 

Bhagwan Dim, 221, 

Bhahti, See under Toga. 

Bharat, 769, 1. 


BhumikaSt xxiv at seq. 

Bible, 147 at seq.^ 694, 768; authenticity 
of, as an historical record, 147 at seq.; 
not comprehensive, 694 ; for quotations 
and references, see separate index. 

Biblical genealogies, 154, 889, Ixvn. 

Birth, advantage of a human, 134 , 205, 
608, 610; virgin — . See under \ir;iin; 
advantage of, in a good family, 610 ; 
— of Jesus. See under Jesus; second — , 
See baptism. 

Blind men, the parable of the, 471. 

Bliss, 10, 66, 69, 82, 83, 97 at aag., 213, 
222, 470, 536 , 543, 606 et seq., App. 
iv, v. 

Body, 86, 106, 118, 145, 146, 181, 242, 
452, 496, 568, 6^, 674, 575 et seq., 589. 
657, 736, App. ix; made in the likeness 
of the soul, 385, 570; the solar, 554; 
the ahdraka, 577; the auddraka, 577, 
678, 637; the kdrarta^ 577 at seq.; tha 
kdrmdna, 564, 573 at seq., 637, 638, 667 ; 
the sukshma, 61, 577 at seq., the sthula 
(gross), 676, 676, 677 ; the taijasa, 

574, 676 at seq., 637. 667; the 

Katjkftyafta, 577; allegorised, 156n., 
346n. ; destruction of — to obtain salva- 
tion, 760, App. ix, X, xi ; resurrection 
of the — , 177 at seq. See also resurrec- 
tion; objectification of will, 668 et seq. 

Bolingbroke, 387n. 

Bondage, 209, 452, 464, 684 at taq., 649, 
563, 564 at seq., 676, 620 at seq., 693, 
694, 736, 760; conditiob of the soul in — , 
App. viii, ix, 

Bose, Prof. Sir J. C., 692. 

Bowne, Prof., 48. 

Brahma, 78, 124, 126, 126, 127, 129, 330, 
466, 458, xl; marriage of, IM at seq. 

Brahm&n. See Brahma. 

Brahman. 56, 61 at seq., 78, 105 , 469, 
481,* 490, 606, 606, 660, 661, 710n., 783; 
defined by silence, 608; as the absolute, 
see absolute. 

Brain, 396, 406, 406, 407, 416, 482, 434 
at seq., 740; plexus of the — , 881. 

Bread, 268, 808, 804; and wine, 803, d04. 

Breathing, 698, 668. See pfafs^ySma. 

Bride, 888, 662. 

Bridegroom, 278, 274, 883, 884. 

Brown, J. P., 714, 782, 788. 

Brotherhood of man, 226, 226, 227, 240. 

Buddha, 2, 487, 606, 608, 609. 510, 611, 
612, 668, 664, 668n., 600, xxxvii, xxxviii. 

Buddhi, 487. See intellect. 

Buddhism, 486 at seq., 606 at seq., 689, 
668, 678, 678, 679, 760, xxxvji at seq., 
xliv at aa^. 
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Buhler, Dr. J. G., xxxviii. 
Bull, 342 et seq., li, lix. 
Burkitt, Prof. F. C., 160. 
Butler, Bishop, 27. 

Butter, 126, 127, 380. 


C 

Cabbalft, 160. 

Cadueens, 463. 

CsBBar, 238, 369, 360. 

Cain, 181, 132,. 147, 339, 340, 354, 696. 

Calf, 494n. 

Calvary, 366. 

Camel, 344n. 

Canaan, the woman of, 361, 362. 

Capital, 613. 

Carlyle, 669n., 700, 701, 773n. 

Carpenter, 466. 

Cams, Dr. Paul, 68, 328. 

Causality, 536, 537, ‘632. 

Cause, the first, of the universe, 20, 21. 

Celibacy, 354 , 372, 613 , 633, 640. 

Ceremonies, 665 , 672. 

Chance, 24 ei seq., 263, 264, 429, 624, 669, 
687. 

Change, the philosophy of, 485 et eeq.t 
678. 

Chanting, 306. 

Character, 396 et eeq.y 418 et eeq., 669 
et seq. 

Chariot, d46n. 

Charvakism, 776, 777. 

Chatterji, Mr. J. C., 46, 559. 

Cherubim, 116, 189. 

Chitta, 437. 

Christ, 201, 204 , 205 , 208, 243, 318, 883, 
336, 642, 546, 552; conceived of holy 
ghost, 379, 380. Sm also Messiah. 

Christianitv, 469, 470, 554, 655, 678, 674, 
693, 694. 695 . 702. 780: state of--< at 
the time of Muhammad, 702; followed 
Jainism originally, 664, 656, App. A. 

Christos, see Messiah and Christ. 

CindreUa, 386 

Cinematographical view of the world-pro- 
cess, 488, 681, 

Circumcision, App. x. 

City. See holy city. 

Civilisation, 185, 136, 187* 188, 226, 274, 
275, 786; the ancient Indian, 137, 188, 
xlvii, xlviii. 

Claitvt^nee, 87, 187, 285, 765. 

Classification, 67, 68, 98. 

fatherhood of, 249, 250. 

Clement. 94, 159n., 306, 876, 460, 462, 
App. i, iii, iv, vfi, viii, ix, xi, xiii, xiv. 


XV, xvi, xvii, xyiii, xx. 

Coats of skin, 118. 

Coche, Dr. 290, 2inJ. 

Colton, 233. 

Colours, 633. 

Comforter, the. See Holy *Ghost. 

Coming of the Messiah, 542—568 (chap, 
xi). 

Concentration, 216, 217 , 266 et $eq,^ 275, 
301, 318, 320, 646, 649, 668, 664, 769. 

Concepts, 414, 416, 438. 

Conduct, Right, 254, 381, 612, 613, 618, 
619, 632 et seq., 688 et seq., 737, 784, 
786, App. xvi. 

Confession, 554. 

Confucius, 391. 

Conqueror, the, 194, 195, 197, 465, 496n., 
496, 660, 661, 653, 667n., 682, 612, 637. 

Conquest of the world, see under world. 

Consciousness, 18, 27, 33 et seq., 44 et 
s^., 61 ei seq., 76, 91n., 94 et seq., 105, 
892 et seq., 692; not a product of matter, 
27 , 33 et seq,, 406 ei seq., nature of, 
392 et seq.; a reality, 73. 

Contemplation, see dhyhna. 

Contentment, 667. 

Contiguity, 426, 426. 

Continuity; 606, 620 et seq. 

Contradiction, theory of, 6^, 681, 682. 

Cond, M. Emiie, 293. 

Courage, 593, 594. 

Cow, 346n., 729, 780, 731, 732. 

Cowardice, 693, 694. 

Creation, 14, 16, 17, 19 et seq., 70, 469, 
460, 684 et seq., 758; the Hindu theory 
of — , 70, 74 ; Bhagvadgita opjioHed to, 
469 ; new — , App. viii ; diverse alle^jed 
reasons for—, 82; Baiikbya-Advaita 
theory of, 476 et seq.; theory of — re- 
futed. 70, 459, et seq., 47.'bi., 689, 
Christian and Muslim notions of — , 14, 
70; allegory of, 459 et seq.; seven days, 
— , 22, 46(i et seq. 

Creative thought, 466. 

Creetor, 7. 14, 19 et seq., 69. 78, 81 et 
seq., 260, 816 , 477, 689, 706, 781, 782; 
God not a — , 22, 23, 24 , 84 H seq.; 
eannot be defended on charge of favour- 
itism, 660, 561, 716, 717. S^ also unuer 
God. * 

Criminals, reclaiming of, 289, 24U. 

Cross, 837. 376 et seq., 452, App. xiv ' 

CmoifixioD, 887, fifiO, 861, 365, App. xii: 
wonderful phenomena that aocbrhpanied 
— . 391, 892, 452, 458. 

Cruelty, see himsS. 

Cryptomnesia, 38. 

CumoDt, Prof., 493. 
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Canes of fievitri, et sea,: i^roooimced 
on Adem, etc., 116, *1110, 121, 122, 128; 
on Gain, 131, 132. 


, Ixiiti. 
378, 788, 


Dehike, Peal, fill. 512. 

Dahlmenn, 609. 

Daniel, 299. 

Dara Bliikoh, 6(K). 

Darkness, the outer 191, 496. 

Dariana, see percep^. 

Darianas, the six Hindu, 477, 673, xl, 
Ixxi et seq. 

Darwin, 81, 119, 22i. 

Daughters of man, 363, 364. 

David, 833. 342. 

Day, 568. ^ ^ . 

Dayftnanda Sarasvati, lx, Ixm. 

Dead, the, 189, 190, 242. 377, 

761: revival of the — , 295 et seq. 

Death, 2, 9, 117, 118, 119, 120, 181, 188 
et seq„ 197, 207, 210, 613n., 624, ^2 
et see., 696 et seq.^ 779, App. i, ii, ix, 
xiii; causes of — , 298, 800, 684; frtot 
of labour not destroyed by—, 688; con- 
quest of—, 198. 338 et seq., 682 et sm; 
no-of the soul. 128. 188, 685; illusion 
of, 190; — does not mean separation of 
spirit and matter, 676, 676, 684. 

Deceit, 628. 

l)eep, the, 461. 

Delight, 97, 98, 100, 101, 102 
also happiness and bliss. 

Depression, 696. 

Desire, 3. 12, 106, 118 et seq., 

218, .218. 276, 281, 326, 636, 

667, 170, 679, 589, 698, 606, 607, 622, 
628, 627 , 630. 632 , 687 , 649, 668, 697. 
A^. xi, xii, xiii, xiv ; four kinds of—, 

Dcspine, Dr., 286, 287. 

Destiny, 686, 697 , 698, 724, 726. 748. 

Deussen, Prof., 112, 232, 608, 610, lx, 
Ixvin. 

Deeas, fight of, with asvras, 337 , 888. 

Devil, see the Evil One; sons of—, 201 

De Voe, Walter, 651. 

Devotion, sec Bhakti Yoga and Worship. 

DH5fdtia, 298, 294, 320, 327 , 4.3,4, 653, 
654; forms of—, 327, 

Dharma, see religion ;• ten rules of» 633; 
(a substance), 473, 474, 628 et seq. 

DhuT Kamein, 720, 748, 749- 

Dhydm, 265, 276. 298. 320, 327, 652 et 
sea.; dharma--, 256 et eeq.; iuhla—, 
266, 648 et seq. ; forms of — , 658, 654. 


108, see 


133, 140, 
566, 666, 


Diodorus, 498. 

Disciples of Jesus, see under Jesus 
Disease. 584 , 686 et ee^,, 600. 

Disposition, see character. 

Divide and rule, the principle of, 237, 238. 
Divmrce, 746, 746. 

Dods, 886. 

Dods, Dr. J. Bovee, 674n. 

Doubt, 144, 264, 265, 266. 

Draper, J. W., 502. 

Draupadi, 289, Ixviiin., Ixixit. 

Drayton, Dr. 366. 

Dream, 64w., 69, 72, 392,. 393, 446 et seq., 
469, 470, 661, 689; analysis of—, 64n.; 
how oaused, 64n., 445 et seq.; analogy 
of—. 68, 64 , 66, 244 et seq. 

“ Dream Problem,” reviewed (App. B), 
xxi et seq. 

Drummond, 154n., 354. 
llmidB, 776. 

Dualism, 488 et seq., 490, see also 
Duality. 

Duality, 62 et seq. 

Dupuis, 887n. 

Duration, 521, 522. 

Dorvasa, 289, 290. 

Dust, 121, 122. 


E 


Eagle, 494n. 

Earth, 154n., 461, 402. 

East, the wise men of the, 168. 

Echo, 109, 476, 476. 

Eden, see the garden of Eden. 

Education, 330, 396, 419, 420, 421, 606. 
Edward, 492. 

Ego, see soul. 

Egypt, 172, 341, 342, 566. 

Ekania, 490, 663. 

Electrons, 19. 

Elliot, 81, 486. 

Elohim, 78, 79. 

Emotions, 44, 98, 99, 100, 108, 219 et 
seq., 400, 433, 642 et seq.; analyais of 
— , 219 et seq.; effect of — , 119, 120, 
221 ; correspondence of — , 220. Bee also 
passions. 

Emptiness, 617, 618, 619. 

Energy, 16, 16, 17 , 408 628. 

Enos, 183. 

Epicurus, 607. 

Equanimity, 264 . 256, 601. 636, 636, 696, 
789. 

I Esau, 164tt. 

Esdras, 406, 552. 

! Esther, 129, 130. 131. 
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Ifitber, 16, 478, 475, 470, 527 ei 580. 

ifithicB, 618, See else eniotioD. 

Eucharist, 808 et 

Eunuchs, 856. 

Evanson, 165, 170. 

Eve, 115, 120, 121. 

Evil one, the, see Hatau. 

Evil, 200, 212, 6B4, 742. 752 et seq.; in- 
oteases by resistance, 212, 218; only a 
comparative term, 188. 

Evolution, 15, 17, 19; modem theory of, 
refuted, 74; goal of, 145. 

Existence, 25, 4B4, 488, 490. 

Eye, formation of, 27 et seq,; metaphor of 
the — , 494n., 495n. 


P 

Face of a man, 494n. 

Faith, 125, 175, 176, 200, 201, 208, 249, 
257n., 258, 262, 802. 808. 805, 456, 619; 
personified, 181. 889; right-, 881, 459, 
618, 619, 642, 648, 644 , 645, 647, 652, 
784, 785, App. xiv, xv. 

Fall, doctrine of the (chapter iv), 107 — 140, 
148, 268, 888 et sea., 858, 879, 587 , 588. 

Farid'Ud-din Attar, 718. 

Farrar, 805, 462. 

Fascination, 288. 

Fasting, 686. 

Fatalism, 697, 698, 724, 748. 

Father, the, 208, 204, 207, 206, 249, 250, 
546; (with reference to h<^ Trinity), 454, 
455, 456. 

Fatima, 660. 

Fear, 116, 117, 118, 119, 120, 221, 226, 298, 
788, 784; —of death, 298, 779. 

Feelings, nature of, 899, 400; quantitative 
estimation of, 100. 

Fellows. John, 460, 750. 

Female, 469. 

Finot, M. Jean, 119, 800, 590, 599. 

Fire, 557, 556. 

Fiske, 28. 

Flame, the hidden — , 70. 

Flaming sword, 116, 1^. 

Flesh, 62411. 

Flourm^, Prof., 88. 

Food, MB, 804, 894, 878 et seq., 579, 560, 
561, 641, 642, 765, 766; lawful and un- 
lawful — s, 804, 805, 462. 

Force, 17, 16. 

Forlong, zxxviil. 

Freedom, 5, 9, 97 et eeq., 108, 164, 281, 
282, 40111. et eeg., 606 et eeg., 627. 
698. 

Freemasonry, 161, 169. 


Freud, l>rof. Big., 449, 160, 562. 

Function of substances, 25, 104, 528. 

Fusion of spirit and matter, see under 
spirit. 

O 

Cabriel, 705. 

Gandhi, Mr. V. B.. 243, 806, 487. 

Gsneta, 466. 

Ganga (the Ganges), 464, xxxviii. 

Ganga Prasad, 81n., lix. 

Garden of Eden, 115, 116, 248, 261; 
vision of the—, 862. 

Garga, 810. • 

Garland of skulls, 462. 

Gates, A. I., 487n. 

Ggyatri, 109, 126, 127, 129. 

Geography, 497, 496, 741. 

Geology, 22. 

Gethsemane, 861. 

Ghazzali, A1-, 661, 662, 789. 

Goat, 342 et eeq., Ivin., Iviin., iviiin., lix. 

God, 5, 6. 7, 10, 12, 70, 77—106 (chapter 
iii), 107 , 460, 492 et seq., 509, 512, 518, 
560, 561. 607, 687, 638, 666, 667 , 674, 
682 et seq., 709, 710, 719, 720, 786. 
742, 748, App. vi, xvi; absorption into, 
316;. a pluralistic concept, 78, 79, 80, 
492 et seq., 688, 718, 714, App. xvii; as 
the author of evil, 757 et seq. ; as the 
source of all actions, 684 ; cannot be 
dragged into , re-incarnation, 568; a ocmi- 
cept of perfection, 1, 5, 6, 7, 89; dif- 
.ference between — , and man, 104, 106, 
782; every soul is a — , 106; diierent 
conceptions of, 78, 79; fatherhood of, 
see father; freedom of— from iodaetioD, 
88; function of—, 567, 629; heir of, 
454, 455, 542; image of, 462, 512, 518, 
App. vi; immanence of, 92, W^94; in- 
finity of, 92, 98, 94; freedom of—, from 
passions, 82n.; — , from sleep, 193; 
kingdom of, see kingdom of God; form 
of—, 886, 462, 512, 618; at “ 1 am,*’ 
80, 81; origin of modem error oonoem- 
mg — , 161, 250, 514 ; not the supieine 
ruler, 22 et seq,^ 89, 90; — has no 
relationship with the soul, App. iii; not 
a creator, 22 et seq., 82 et seq., 684, 
685, 716; number of mythological 

— s, 514; 4be 24 — s of Jainism, 4A et 
seq., 682, 688; popular notion concern- 
ing — , sell-oontradictory, d8» 89, 90, 514, 
.685; significance of the word—, 80; 
names of—, 78 et seq., 709n., 710n. ; 
•on of—, see under son ; unity olf 
— , 105, 706, 709n., 710f|.i App. xvi; 
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vision oft 4 . 307 et seq., 546, Wi. See 
alio creator. 

Gods, wiveH oft 120. 

Goethet 332. 

Golgotha, 3BX. 

Goi^, the doing of, 271, *272; — and evil 
(see knowledge of good and evil), — 
ness, 601. 

Gopi», 196. 199. 

Gospels, 149 et seq,, 103. 

Grave, 1, 9, 4, 613; — -8,,the opening of 
the. 891. 392, 462. 453.’ 

Gravitation, 106, 6Qi, 529, 530, 696. 

Greed, 567. ’>68, 628, 766. 

Gregory Thsumaturgus, App. ii, iii, iv. 

Grief. 103. VH, i 

Group-souls, 196. 

Guermot, Di , A,, xxxviii. I 

GupUjt, 634. 

Gunidatta, iiin., Ixvii. 

Guthrie, K. S., 166n. 

H 

Haeckel, IW., 14, 18, 21, 22, *26, 27. m, 
84. 86. 63, 166, 182, 186, 527, 628. 

Hades, 760, 751. 

Hallucination, 417 , 666 et eeg., xxiii, 
xxxii, xxxiii. 

“ Hama oirt,” the doctrine of, 62, 68. 

Hamao, 139, 131. 

Hamza, 707. 

Happiness, 1. 2 et aeq., 6, 9, 10, 82, 97 
et ieq., 146, 179, IbO. 271, 272, 279, 
281, 316. 409, 470, 579, 606 et seq., 
66?J, m; thirst for, 139; artidcial— , 
xxxii 1 . 

Hardships, endurance of, 634, 686. 

Harlot, . allegory of the, 166n. 

Hatch, 872. 

Hatha Yoga, sev; under yoga. 

Hatred, 218 et sea., 666. 

Head, 896, 897. 

Healing, mental, 290 et sea., 602. 

Health, 119. 

Heart, 132fi., 172, 396, 897 , 408, 435, 642, 
544, 546, 549, 681, 665 ; plexus of the-, 
602; the dweller in the cavity of, 172; 
the lotus of the—, 602. 

Heaven, kingdom of, see kingdom of God. 

Heaven, 6, 7, 164n., 177 et #eo„ 192, 498, 
499, 678. 716. 738. 761; names of dif- 
feient — t, ]92fi., 496. 

Heavenly Fathtf, 466. 4M. 

He-goat, see goat. 

Hell, m et seq., 192, 496, 499, 678, 716, 
720, 788, 750, 761 ; names of different — s, 
ig2n.. 496. 


Hercules, 166. 

Heredity, 563. 671, 672, 783. 

Hering Ewald, Prof., 633. 

Hermes, 351 . 

Herod, 168, 17;<i. 

Himalayas, 463, 4G6. 

Himsd, 223, 679 et seq., 601, 616, 616, 
639; lineage of, 682n. 

Hinduism, (>73, 780, xxxix et seq,, App. 

ii, vi, vii, xix ; evolution of, Iv et seq. 
Hippolytus, 159n., 460, 734. 
Hiranya-Kasipu, 666, 667. 

History, 149, 152, 161, 162, 163, 164, 
354, 377, 378, 386, 387, 647, 666, 741. 
Hdffding, Harald, 394 , 899tt., 671, 788. 
Holiness, 89, 90. 

Holy city, the, 547, 662. 

Holy ghost, the. 246, 463, 465, 560; sin 
against, 247, 694. 

Holy place, the, 649. 

Honey, 380. 

Horse, 846n., Ixv, Iviiin., Ixiin., IxTiin. 
Hnuris, 2, 4. 

Hudson, 39, 40, 41, 136, 264, *284, 285, 
288, 299, 365. 

Hu f eland, 221. 

Huges, T. P., 729. 

Hugo, Victor, 38 
Huline, H. E., 750. 

Human birth, advantage of, 134, 206, 390, 
638, 565, 608, 610- 
Huxley, Prof., 64, 75, 667n., liii. 
Hypnotism, 39, 282 et seq., 662, 669, 663, 
664. 


I 

1 am,” 80, 81, 197 , 269, 260. 

Ibn Khaldun, 661, 663, 739. 740. 

” I — this — not,” 481 et seq. 

idd, 381, 463, 648n. 

Idea, 408 et seq. 

Ideal, (chapter I), 1, 2, 3, 4, 7, 12, 86, 
198, 199, 204, 314. 661, 662, 606, 666, 
667 , 674; force of the, 661, 662. 

Idealatry, 13, 86. 314, 816, 317, 612. 619, 
665 et seq., 686. 

Idealism, 14. 16, 66 et seq., 70 et seq., 
533, 668, 783; Muslim — , 62 et seq.; re- 
'’onciled to Bealism, 70 et seq. 

Idolatry, 13, 269, 012, 619, 666 et seq. 

Ignorance, 167 , 261, 666, 666, 694, 760. 

lU, 438. 

Illusion, 59, 70 et seq., 413, 414, 460, 
470, 564 , 629, 658 et seq., 678, 783. 

Imagination, 68, 69, 70, 78, 83, 294, 604n, 
662, 663. 
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immaculate conoeption, see virgin birth. 

Immortality. 69, 116. 117. 140. 146. 178. 
179. 206. 207 , 683, 686, 686, 604, App. 
i, ii. iii, vi, vii, xviiin., xix. 

Impression, see samskdra. 

Individuality. 37. 86n.. 407, 437. 571, 572, 
673. 

lo^dra. 79. 126, 128, 386. 494n.. 495n.. 
xlix, Izin.. Ixiin.. Ixvn., ^xixn.. Ixxn. 

InextensLon, 44. 

Infinity. 93. 113; types of. 93; God’s — , 
92. 93. 94. 106. 

Inflow, see darava. 

Inspiration. Hi, liii. 

Instinct. 396, 397 , 398, 483, 436, 570. 

Intellect. 124 et seq., 292, 307 , 308, 396 
ef seq., 460, 461, 477, 781; personified, 
120 et eeq., 181, 466, 495n., 657, 668, 
748 et eeq.; nature of, 122 et aeq,, 2i)2, 
693 et aeq.t wife of, 495n., not evil by 
nature, 1^, 749. See also reason. 

Intelligence, see consciousness and intel- 
lect. 

Intention, 630. 

Interaction between spirit and matter, 
laws of, 621 et aeq.. See also fusion of 
spirit and matter. 

IrensBus, App. vi. 

Intuition, 126, 127, 486. 

Isa. 366. 

Isaac, 163, 164, 184, 187, 188, 699. 

Ishtar, 760, 761. 

/ieara. 78, 386. 

Isis, 386, 386. 

Islam. 673, 683, 686, 690, 696 et aeq., 780. 

Israel, 79. 164n.. 460, 665, 656. 

Iyer, Mr. K. Narayana, 458, 464n., 465, 
667. li, Ixixfi. 


J 

Jacob. 164n.. 184, 187, 188. 699. 

Jacobi. Ixxvi. 

Jainism. 198, 198, 331, 430, 471—541 
(chap. X), 552, 653, 664, 567, 676, 677, 
678, 674, 676, 679 et aeq., 684, 685, 
713, 741, 768, 767, xli, xlii ; —and Chris- 
tianity, 664, 566 , 696, 786; —and Hallu- 
cinationism, xxx et aeq.; older than 
Bnddhism, xxxviii et aeq.; — ^more an- 
cient than Hinduism, xxxix et aeq.; 
antiquity of, 696, 767 et aeq., App. C; 
cosmogony of, 191n., 192^., excellence 
of—, 629, 786, xlii. 

Jairus, daugher of, 294 et aea. 

Jalal*ad-din, Bumi, see Maulana Bum. 
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‘James, Prof. W., 49, 267n., 301n., 898, 
366, 416n., 433, 436, 608, 619. 

Jamuna, 122, 198 , 464. 

Jehad, 697, 707, 744. 

Jerusalem, 163, 154, 547. 

Jesus, 81, 157 et aeq., 163 et aeq., 180, 
197, 201 et seq., 350, 357 et aeq., 495, 
552, 568n., 629, 699; atonement of sin 
by, 141, 142, 143; as a yogi, 360 et aeq., 
872 et aeq.; birth of, 166 et aeq., 333, 
379, 380; disciples of, 163, 164 , 389; 
distiuKuished from Christ, 208; whether 
educated, 359; life and teachings of, 
165 et aeq.; meaniifg of the word — , 384, 
386, 386, 706n . ; mission of — , 167 et 
aeq.; miracles of — , see under miracle; 
plans of, 360 et seq.; resurrection of, 
333 et aeq.; worship of, counter- indicat- 
ed, 203, 205, 211, 212; not an historical 
figure, 359, 372 et aeq., 386 et aeq. 

Jews. 130, 131, 331, 360. 

Jina, 466, 550. 663, 617, 619. flee con- 
queror, and Tirthamkara. 

Jina-bdni, 465. 

Jiva, 473, 749; nature of, 499 et aeq.; not 
a reflection, 504 ; earth-bodied, etc. — s, 
494, 495; size of. see under soul; state 
of, in mokaha, see rtiokaha; — ^tattva, 
620. See also Crod, soul, transmigration, 
etc. 

Jhdna yoga, see under yoga. 

Job. 748, 762. 

John, the Baptist, 170, 381 et aeq. 

Joy, 97 et aeq., 129. 309. 328, 686, 781. 

Judas Iscariot, 360. 

Judgment Day, 84, 643, 660, 666 , 716, 729, 
App. xviii. 

Junayd, 747. 

Jung, Dr. 449. 

.Justice, 238, 284 , 240; personified, 184. 


K 

Kabir, 668n., xxivn. 

Kgoiya, Lady, Ixixn. 

Kdla, 623, 624 
Kftliya, 122. 
li^ki. 642. 

Kanida, 16, 66, 476, 476, Ixxivti. 

Kant, 34, 62, 53. 

Kapila. 14 , 56, 66. 477. 478. 479, 480, 638, 
690. 

Kdra^a Jarira, see under body. 

Karma, 88, 94, 232, 442 et eeq., 662 #« 
aeq., 677 et aeq., 694, 622, 626 et aeq.., 
635, 662 et aeq., 658, 686 . 692, 726 ct 
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seq.t 748; expUins Tsriety and ioequaf* 
ities, 88, 560, 561, 571; opentioili of 
the law of, 88, {332, 563 et seq.^ xlv, 
xlvi ; qghatya — s, 6^, 626, 650, 653; 
ghatya — s, 442, 443. 444n., 625, 626, 
637, 642 et seq., 653; no judge needed 
to deterniioe the effect of— s, 630, 631 , 
personihcation of, 184, 758, 759; kinds 
of, 624 , 625, 626; nature of, 565; — 
phala^ 1B4 n;, 630; — prakfitig, 664, 626; 
modifies subtle bodies, 564 et seq.; des- 
truction of — 8, 620, 636, 644 et seq.; — 
pudgala ivargan&)» 531, 535, 751; Hindu 
classification of — s, *726, 726. 

K&rm&qa jlartra, see under body 

Karma see under Yoga. 

Ka§ayagt 642 et see also passion and 

emotion ; four degrees of — , 642. 

Key of Knowledge, 209, 260, 266, 379 , 466, 
467. 

Khadija, 703, 705, 706. 

Khaja Khan, 690, 691, 711, 713, 714, 715, 
782. 

Khedkar, Dr., xxii, xxiii. 

Khema, 610, 55H 

Khuda, 80. 

Killing, see himsi. 

Kingdom of (lod, 9, 172 — 260 (chap, vi), 
545, 547, 548; means of getting into, 
200 et seq., 211 et seq.; not an affair of 
the hereafter, 177 ; significance of, 174 
et seq., 199, 200. 

Kingdom of Heaven, see kingdom of God. 

Kingsford, Dr. Anna, 38. 

Knower, 59, 79, 491. 

Knowledge, 48, 77, 98 et seq., 125, 263, 
266 , 3% ei seq., App, iii, iv, xiii, xiv, 
XV, xvin ; personified, 465 ; see also 
omniscience ; d priori or innate — , 118, 
414, 416, 423, 438, 739, 740, App. iv; 
obstructed by manas, 444n., 740, App. 
ix ; obstructed by karmas, 442; see 
ghStya karmas; obstructed by the 
body, App. ix ; distinguished from 

lielief , 380, 331 : defined, 789 ; good 
and evil. — of, 115 et seq., 133, 147, 
181. 565 Jaina theory of, 430 et 
seq.t 789; Key of, see Key of Know- 
ledge ; past and future,-— of the, 428. See 
also Omniscience; preserved in will, 895 
et seq., 789; right-, 881. 618, 619, 620, 
785, App. xiv, XV ; second-hand, assless, 
126. 

Koran, see Qur'an. 

Krishna, 122, 169, 198, 199, 278. 290, 317, 
d54n., 880 Ixviii. 

Kumarila, 774. 

Knndalipi, 301, 381, 468, 464 , 648ii. 


L 

Labour, 613. 

Laddu, Dr. T. K., xxxvii. 

Lakshmi, 109, 126, 129. 

Lamb, 495 , 496; —of God, 382. 

Laud of Nod, 132. 

Latth-i-mahfuz, 724, 726. 

Laws of Nature, 25 , 68, 59, 629, 631, 632; 
— personified, 184n.; — of interaction be- 
tween spirit and matter, 621 et seq., 
630. 

Lazarus, 297n. 

Leibnitz, 401. 

Levitation, 529. 

Life, 10, 27, 32, 38, 51, 80, 104, 116, 208, 
209, 293, 385 , 429, 495 , 551, 692; a 
necessary substance for world-process, 
50, 51, 73; book of — , 496, a flux, 29; 
entering into — , 178, 179, 196, 249 ; 
divinity of, 1^, 204 ; identical with 
Christ, 180, identical with God, 74, 180, 
204 , 728: identical with consciousness, 
692; {)ersonified, 131, 495n. ; statutes of, 
195; see-saw of, 337 et seq., 889, 871, 
378; tree of, 115 et seq., IM. 140, 147, 
155, App. xviiin. ; “whoso loaeth his — 
etc.,” 377. 

Light, 205 , 206, 208, 209. 

Lightning, 494. 

Lion, 347, 494n., 568. 

Lingum, 129. 

Lodge, Sir Oliver, 22, 67 , 71, 138, 184, 
530. 591. 

Logos, 78, 154n., 457, App. viii. 

Loisy, 152. 

Longevity, 567 , 676, 684 , 650, 653. 

Lord’s prayer, 258, 259. 

Lot, 154n. 

Lot’s wife, 550. 

Love, 212, 218 et seq., 267n., 307 et seq., 
546, 565, 597 et seq., 601 et »eq.. 633n., 
634n., 768, App. xv. 

Loyalty, 236, m, 237. 

Lucas, Bernard, 336, 387 , 349. 


M 

hfacdonald, D., 660, 668. 

Macran, Prof., xxi, xxiii, xxxii. 
Magnetic fluid, 279, 280, 282, 597, 598. 
Magnetisation. 280, 281, 549. 

Magnetism, 17, 5p6. 

Mahavirs, Bhagwan, 215, 882. 611, 774, 
xxxvii, xxxviii, xxxix. 

Maher, S. J., 44, 502, 503, 

Mdheia, see Sivp. 
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Maimomdes, 70, 105n., 156, 156, 159n., 
460, 462, 504n., 710n. 

Male, 462. 

Maitland, Edward, 38. 

Maitri, 642. 

Mallock, 28, 24. 

Mamun-ul'Bashid, 712. 

Man, 6, 106, 334 . 337, 339. 683; face of 
— , 4Mn. ; place of, in nature, 104; son 
ot — , see son of man ; Zodiacal, 842, 
344; constituents of, 104; as a symbol, 
462, 668; difference between God and — , 
aee under God; image of God, 886, 512, 
518. 

Mana, 437. See manas and mind. 

Manas, 121, 122, 133. 134, 139, 140, 318, 
346n., 431, 433, 476, 748. 

Manna, 206. 

Mansur, 710n., 733. 

Mantras, 306, 663, 671n. 

Manufacturing, 30, 670. 

Many, the one in the, 488, 489, 490, 491, 

Map of the universe, 498. 

Marie, Dr. R. Van, 160, 162. 

Marriage, 356, 366, 367, 613, 744, 746; 
Muslim views as to — , 744, 746; no — s 
in nirvana, 183 et sea.; Brahma’s, 126, 
126. 


Mary Magdelene, 297n. 

Masab, 707. 

Materialism, refuted, 2, 26 et seq., 44 
et seq,, 70 et seq., 679, 732; defects of, 
136. Bee also science. 

Maternus, Fermicus, 382n. 

Matter, 16, 17, 18, 21, 27, 32 et seq., 67, 
75, 140n., 406 et seq., 429, 431, 628, 630 
et seq., 473, 474, ^9; personihed, 154, 
748 et seq., Ixxn. ; composed of atoms, 
681, 632 ; nature of, 474, 476 ; kinds of, 
474, 476; origin of, tbeistic notions con- 
cerning the, 70, 689; Vedantic views of 
— , 72 ei seq., 681; Sankhyan notions 
as to—, 474, 475, 681; a reality, 72; 
inflow of, towards ^irit, see dsrava ; 
fusion of — with spirit, see spirit and 
handha, 

Manlana Bflm, 718, 714, 715. 

Maxwell, J. C., 529fi. 

Afflyfl, 62, 72, 78, 184n., 472, 484, 660n , 
629. 

McCabe, Joseph, 28, 24, 26, 89, 384, 871, 
d82n. 


McDougall, 46, 489. 

Meat. 248, 872, 878, 874 , 462. 579, 580, 


U04., IW. 

Meditation. 254 et seq., 265, 330, 467, 684, 
662 et seq., 665, 671, 672; twelve forms 


of — , 684. 


Mehdi. 642. 

Melchizedek, 164n. 

Memory, 46, 406, 417 et sea., 488, 440, 
446 et seq.; of past lives, 37, 428; per* 
soniiication of, 462, 463. 

Mental plane, 61. 

Meraj, 708, 704. 

Mercury, Caduceus of, 463. 

Mercy, 342, 372 , 638 m., 634m. 

Mesmerism, see hypnotism. 

Messiah. 197, 198, 334, 383, 384 , 466; the 
coming of the, 64'2— 668 (chap. xi). * 

Metchnikoff, Prof., 221, 687. 

Milk, 127, 374. * 

Mimamsa, Purva, 684, 686, 718, Ixxin., 

Ixxivn. 

Mind. 48. 66, 324 , 326, 327, 346 m., 407 
et seq., 486, 499, 500, 601, 667, 668, 
692 ; — does not go over to the object to 
perceive it, 413; no direct contact be- 
tween — and gross matter, 676n. ; analys- 
ed, 392 et seq.; destruction of, WO, 740; 
{dravya mana), 407, 408, 4^ et seq., 

677 ; presence of — , 596 ; located in the 
heart, 436. 

Minos, 107, 

Minotaur, 107, 122. 

Miracle, 268, 279 et seq., 289 et seq., 591 
et seq., 696; boiled herb, the— of the, 
290; — of the fakir at Lahore, 365 , 3^, 
376 ; the — of raising the dead, 294 et seq.; 
— 8 of S. Rama Tirtha, 298, 299; — s of 
Jesus, 290, 294 et seq.; — s of Muham* 

, mad, 703, 704; — s of Jain Saints, 697, 
— allegorically interpreted, 297n., 452, 
453. 

Mirza, N. K., 723. 726. 

Mission, 167. 

Misunderstanding, causes of, 471, 472, 513, 
614. 

Mittra, 371n., 889. 

Mohammad Ali, 704n., 7067t., 766. 

Moksha, 66, 329, 330, 637, 660, 661, 652, 
668; state of soul in — , 496, 503, 604, 
612, 613, 636, 636, 637, 637, 764, 765. 
App. xvii, xviii, xix ; impOMible in 
Vedanta. 606 et seq. ; no clear idea of — 
in Buddhism, 609 et seq.; not a tem- 
porary condition. 686, 636, 687, App. xix, 
XX ; all souls shall not obtain — , 757, 
758, App. XX ; why no— from heaven or 
hell, 716. 

Molla-Shab, 660. 

Money, 8, 8, 9, 661, 662, 610, 614. 

Monism, 56, 61 et seq., 75, 517 , 528, 689. 

Moon, 548, 549; new—, 841; the splitting 
of the—, 703. 

Morality, 289, 240, 820 et seq., 598, 599. 
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Mordecai. 129, 180, 181. 

Moses, 154n., 183, 187. 216, 362, 666, 690, 
736, 748. 

Most High, the, 78, 466, 4*56. 

Motion. 63, 408, 409, 433, 434, 604 , 505, 
527, 628; origin of, 53, 523. 

Moulton, 493 

Mud, 749. 

Muhammad, 77, 106, 145 , 269*. 385 , 668n., 
680, 683^ 695, 6W, 701, 733, 734, 739, 
,767, Ixvm.; life of, 701 et seq.; vision 
of, 660, 661. 

Muhommad Ali, 704n.. 706n., 766. 

Mulddhara, 464, 

Mmier, Max, 34, 77, 262, 457, 774, 775n., 
Ixin. 

Murdoch, 741»i., 742. 

Myers, F. W. H., 39, 42. 

Mysticism, 303, 470, 472, 642, 666 et seq.^ 
758; origin of—. 161, 162. 

Mythology, 107 et seq., 334, 379, et seq., 
462 et eeq., 470, 471, 472, 494. 496, 
496, 642—658 (chap, xi), 768, 759, 761. 
766, 773; Assyrian—, 760, 761; Biblical 
— , 114 et seq., 129 cf seq., 163 et seq., 
et seq., 379 et seq., 462 et seq., 

460 et seq., 494, 496, 496, 542 et seq., 

555 et seq., 767 ; Hindu — , 109, 124 et 

seq., 152, 184, 337, 338, 467 et sea., 
462 et seq., 642, 656 et seq., xlviii, 

xlix, 1, li/igM^n. et seq., ixviii et seq.; 
Greek — , 107, 109 et seq., 122n. ; 
Japanese — , Ixixn.; Muslim — , 604n., 

542, 709, 718. 727, 729 et seq., 749; 
Teutonic—, 466n. ; Zoroastrian— , 747 et 
seq.; e, source of error, 470, 471, 472, 
539, 512, 672, Ixx, 


N 

Kandlal Hinha, 477. 

Narada, 310, 335; — sutra, quoted, 310, 
311. 

Narcissus, 109. 

Nature, 674; see also world. 

Nayavada, 676 et seq., Ixvn. 

Nazarenes, 329. 

Nazareth, 328, 329. 

Negativity. 636, 693, 694 , 696, 602, 630, 
632, m, 686. 

Nelson, 670fi. 

Nemi Nathji, Bhagwan, 364n. 

Nerve currents, allegorised, 462. 

Nervous centres (plexi), see psychic centros. 
Newton, Sir Isaac, 629. 

Niwdemus, 248, 249, 879. 

Nicoll, Mr. Maurice, 449. 


Night, 568. 

Nigoda, 496, 536, 727. 

Nikshepa, 60n., 81n. 

Nirjara, 620, 636, 643 et seq. 

Nirvana, 2, 6, 186 ef seq., 209, 380, 878, 
603, 645, 649. 674, 677, 608, 660, 661; 
does not mean extinction, 679. 

Niyama, 320. 
i Noah, 154n. 

Na-Kasdyas, 623. 

NoD>attachment, 276 et seq., 322. 
Whing, 7, 14, 17, 19, 20, 21, 70, 618, 

1 689, App. iii. 

Nudity, 116, 118, 123, 129, 739. 

Nyaya, 16, 684 , 690, xxxvii, Ixxin., Ixxiin., 
i Ixxiiin. 


O 

Object, 489. 

Objectification, principle of, see under will. 

Objective mind, 136, 137, 286, 286, 287. 

Odin, 466n. 

Odysseus, 386. 

Old age, 300, 586, 600. 

Oldenberg, Prof., 488. 

Vm, significance of, 306. 

Omnipresence, 92 et seq., App. iii. 

Omniscience, 94 et seq., 401, 440 et seq., 
646, 648n., 668n., 637, 649, 764; alle- 
gorised, 467. 

One, the— in the many. 488, 489, 490, 491. 

Organising, act of, 30, 670, 688^. 

Origen, 147, 162, 165, 305, 452, 456, 460, 
462, 694, App. iv, v, vi, vii, viii, ix, xi, 
xix. 

Osiris, 297, 371n., 389. 


P 

Pain, 3, 10, 36, 97 et seq., 103, 277, 278, 
291, 346, 365, 866, 499. 600, 601, 669. 

Parable, 163, 199, 209, 216, 274 , 303, 

861, 460, 546, 546, 648, 734; —of the 
blind men and the elephant, 471 ; — of 
the nobleman and his ten servants, 646 ; 
— of the wicked servant, 648i 

Parasva Nath Bhagwan, 332, xxxvii, 
XXX viii. 

Parvati, 463, 466. 

Pasendi, 610, 668. 

Passion, 433, 566, 666, 687, 642, 760, App. 
xiii, xiv; sexual—, 856, 647. See also 
emotions. 

Patanjali, 293, 320, Ixxvn. 
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Path, 331, 616, 617 et seq., 635 et seq.; 
right — , 337, 612; stageB on the — , 643 
et seq. ; two-fold, 612, 636, 636, 637 ; 
638, 643 et seq. 

Patriarfths, the Jewish, 153, 164, 184, 187, 
188, 189. 

Paul, 8t., 154n., 329, 333 , 373 , 378, 452, 

741, App. X. 

Peace, 697, 607. 

Perception, 48, 57, 95, 96, 97, 113, 405 1 
et seq., 422 et seq., 433, 437, 439, 650. | 
727; detail -less — , 415, 437; — of self, 
542 et seq. ; infinite — of the Perfect 
Soul, 416, 417. See also under vision. 

Persecution, 158 et seq., 733 et seq. 

Personality, 34 , 35. 

Peter, 164, 364, 366, 389. 

Pharaoh, 566, 656, 748. 

Pharisees, 196, 197, 199, 200, 207, 227, 
322. 

Philanthropy, 271n., 272n. 

Philip, 203. 

Philo, 126n., 147, 154n., 166, 186, 354, 
624n., 760. 

Philosophy, 640, 606, 674 et seq., 687. 

Pilate, 361, 365 , 367. 

Pingala, 381, 463, 548n. 

Planes, 51. 

Plato, 386. 

Pleasure, 10, 11, 36 , 97 et seq., 277, 278, 
499, 501, 669. 

Plutarch, 386. 

Politics, 223 et seq. 

Posture, see asana. 

Prahlada, 566 et seq. 

Praj&pati, 457, 459. 

Prakfiti, 15, 16, 65, 393, 476, 478, 531. 

Pram&da, 638n. 

Prana, 16, 56, 324 et seq., 577. 

Pranayama, 320, 324 et seq., 658. 

Pratibimba. 604. 

Pratimas, 639 et seq. 

Pratydhara, 293, 320, 327. 

Praver, 250 et seq.; Lord’s — , 268. 

Predestination, ‘jee free will and desuny. 

Pre-determinism, 401n. et seq. 

Prestige, 238. 

Preyer, 34, 35. 

Pride. 219, 220, 623. 

Providence, 765. 

Pryse, J. M.. 561. 

Psychic centres, 801, 381, 463, 464, 496, 
608, 662n., 654. 

Psychology, 392, et seq.; see also percep- 
tion, intelletit, memory and will. 

Pudgala, see matter, 

Puru^a, 66, 476, 478, 638. 8ecf also 

Sankhya. 


Pythagoras, 39. 


Q 

Quality, 491, 607, 632. 

Qur’an, Al, 107, 315, 344n., 381, 384. 890, 
576, 581, 683, 695, 696, 698, 708, 709, 
716, 717, 721, 723, 724, 726, 726, 728, 738, 
749, 756n., 757, 768, 769, 760, 763;. 
allegorical exegesis of — , 732 et seq.; 
its three characteristics, 698; its defects, 
699 ; its compositicjn and style, 699, 700, 
701, 732, 733; five kinds of contents of, 
708, 709 ; — on animal life, 699, 728 ; 
sources of — , 699, 763; objections 

against — , 696, 699, 740 et seq.; not 
comprehensive, 694. 


R 

Radium, 18. 

Raja yoga, see under yoga. 

Rajas, 15, 478. 

Ram, 342 et seq., xlix, liv 
Ramanuja, 501. 

Rama Krishna, ^aramhansa, 77, 307. 
Ram Narain, Dr. 287, xxi. 

Ram Tirtha, Swami, 146, 258, 264, 271, 
272, 276, 276, 302, 306, 328. 

Rangaji, N. 484n., 485?t., 489n., 684. 
*Ranjit Singh, 366 , 366. 

Rat, 466. 

Rav, Prof. P. C., 15. 

Realism, 14, 15, 16, 17, 533; Hindu—,. 
15 et seq., 55. 

Reality, 59, 71, 105, 473, 487, 488, 519; 
test of, 71 ; nine — ies of Vaide^ikas, 
56, 474 el seq. 

Reason, 88, 131, 132, 429, 432, 593 et seq.; 
dethronement of, 597, 598. See also 

intellect. 

Recognition, 418. 

Reconciliation, 665. 

Redemption, 141 — 171 (chap, v), 879; 

Christian conception of, 141 it seq. ; 
true significance of, 142 et seq. , aoc 
to be liad by the favour of anotfauer, 141 et 
seq. 

Reflection, 421, 427 et seq., 504, 691; is 
soul a*”-, 604, 691. 

Reflex activity, control « f, 683n. 
Re-incarnation. 659—616 (chap. xii). See 
transmigration. 

Relations, 241, 242. 

Relativity, 489, 525 et seq. 
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Beligion; 6, 8, 10, 11, 81, 611, 667, 786, 
770, 787 ; antiquity of, 289 ; practicability 
of, 605 et ««g., 7^; science of bliss, 10; 
aims at perfection, 6, 164 ; differences 
of various — s, 665 et seq, ; two main 
types of—, 673. 

Bemarriage, see widow. 

Benan, 152, 168. 

Benunciation, 10, 200, 217 , 218, 244 , 254, 
276, 819, 874, 876, 377, 455, 468, 587, 
609, 610, 636, 637 , 638, 639, 666, 738, 739. 

Bepulsion, 218 et sea. 

Besignation, 252, 260, 697, 698. 743. 

Besurrection, 177 et s<q., 333 — 890 (chap, 
viii), 550, 665, 716, 728, 729; discrepan- 
cies concerning — , 3fS et seq. See alsc 
under Jesus. 

Bevelation, 465, 762 et seq., li et seq. 

j^ymond, Du* Bois, 58. 

Bhythm, 296 , 617 , 638, 634 , 666, 597 , 699, 
622. 

Bishabha Deva, Bhagwan, 768, 769, 1, li. 

Bitual, see ceremonies; Muslim, 786, 786. 

Bobertson, J. M., 387n., 774, 775. 

Bocks, shaking of the, 39^, 452, 458. 

Bod, symbolism of, 468. 

Bousseau, J. J., 779. 


S 


Sabbath. 462. 

Sacrifice, 889 et seq.; 699, 746, liv et seq.; 
of lower nature enjoined, 339, 729 et 
seq.; not of another, 386; the doctrine 
of, 889 et seq., 729 et seq.; the Bible 
on, 839 et seq.; A1 Qur’an on, 344n., 
729 et seq.; a symbolism only, 339 et 
seq., 729 et seq.; Vedas against animal 
— , 846, 847, xl, xli; — of Ael and Cain, 
389, 840; origin of, Ivn. et seq. 

Baktism — , 817n. 

Sa’di, 228. 

Sadducees, 183, 185, 187. 

Saint, 641 et seq., see also asceticism; 
— ship, mark of, 129. 

Sale, 881, 702, 720. 725n.. 728, 729. 

Salvation, 141, 787 ; Christian conception 
of — , 141 et seq. 

SamSdhi, 279, 298, 820, 827 , 828, 846, 
392, 468. 

S&mdyika, 264 et seq., 642. 

Samitis, 688. 

Sampson, Bevd. H. £., 868, 854. 

Samson, 829. 

Samuel, 829, 340. 

Samvara, 620, 682 et seq. 

Bankaracharya, 83, 345, 606, 668ii 


Sftnkhya, 15 476 et seq., 538 , 684 , 686, 
690, Ixxiin.; —refuted, 477 et seq., 688, 
ixxim. 

Sapphira, 280, 688. 

Saptahhangi, 680, 681, 682. 

Saranya, 184n. 

Sarasvati (the river), 464, xxxviii; (god- 
dess), 105, 466, 466. 

Bastri, Pt. G. K., 328. 

Satan, 747 et seq. 

Sattva, 15, 478. 

Savitri, 126, 127, 129. 

Schleirmacher, 162. 

Schopenhauer, 182n., 386, 398, 896, 898, 
W, 404, 405, 436, 523, 568, 574, 607. 
696, 697. 

Science, 14, 17 et seq., 62 et seq., 686 et 
seq. 

Scriptures, mythological, not to be read 
historically, see history. 

See-saw, see under life. 

Segregation of species, 353, 364. 

Self, 49, 61, 98, 665 , 601, 696; lower--, 
135, 139, 566; —realisation, 463; — 
knowledge, 106; —contemplation, see 
dhy&na ^(iukla). See also personality 
and sea-saw; vision of the — , see vision. 

Sensation, 32, 72, 154n., 409, 424, 429, 
433. 437 , 4^, 481. See perception. 

Senses, 32, 56, 423 et seq., 480, 481, 657, 
658, 740. 

Sensualism, 138. 

Sepulchre, 370, 886. 

Sermon on the mount 136 , 201, 212, 213, 
214. 

Serpent, 115, 116, 121, 140, 463, 760; the 
— King, 122. 

Servant, the parable of the wicked, 548 ; 
— of sin, 628; ten— s, parable of the, 545, 
546. 

Seth, 182, 133. 

Sex, 186. 

Sexual segregation, 353, 364. 

Sbahudians, 691. 

Shams Tsbrez, 713. 

Sheaths, 656, 657, 658. 

Shivabarat Lai Warman, xxii, xxiii. 

Shiva Samhiti, quoted, 545, 705n. 

Siddha Sila, 496, 497 , 498, 499, 588, 574. 
585, 651, 658. 

Siddhatman, 518, 514, 554, 667, 685, 685. 

Sidis, Dr. il^ris, 91it., 407, 408, 411. 

Sikhism, 747. 

Silence, 508. 

Similarity, 425, 426. 

Sin, 146, 147 , 215, 249, 255, 256, 345, 628, 
629. 680, 682, 642, 755 et seq., App. 
viii, xvi, xvii; only against one’s own 
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evil 


soul, 769, 760; —against the Holy 
Ghost, 247. 

Sinai, 153. 

Sinha, Nand Lai, 477. 

Sinha, P. N., 682n. 

Siva, 128, 302. 468, 463, 464, 465. 

Skin, Coats of, 118- 

Slavery, 613, 699, 744. 

Sleep,' 132, 193, 297, 649, App. xviii, xix ; 
deep — , 646. 

Smell, 481. 

Smith, Dr. W. B., 329. 

Smith, E. M., 691n. 

Smith, Mile. H., 37 , 38. 

Soma, 495n, 

Somnambulism, 284, 287. 

Son, the, 464 et seq., 628; — of God, 186 
et 8eq., 197 , 201, 36T, 353, 854 , 386, 
496, 547; — s of God, Moses on, 186n. 
See also Holy Trinity ; — of man, 202, 
546 et seq. See also coming of the 
Messiah. 

Song of Solomon. 199. 

Bonship, 198, 199. 

Sorrow, 103, 104, 123. 

Soul, 7. 17, 87 et seq., 66, 61 et seq.^ 77, 
117 , 285 , 499 et eeq., 562, 569 et eeq., 
666, 673, 686, 688, 690 et eeq,, 710 et 
seq., 727 , 737 , 782, App. xn. ; are 
animals devoid of — ,* 691, 728; Muslim 
views of, 727, 728, 743; the maker of its 
<twn body, 674 ; diverse definitions of — , 
690; all — s of a like nature, App. vi, 
vii ; .survival of, 43; locue of the, 602 et 
seq. ; eschatology of, 191, 192; eternity of, 
43, 46, 47, 50 ; a simple substance, 43 et 
eeq., 117, 603, 736, i, ii ; unemancipated 
— 8 never rid of material encumbrance in 
the past, 685; capable of-existing with- 
out a body, 43, 787 ; the subject of 
knowledge, 48, App. iii, iv, see also 
knowledge; is there only one?, 60, 61, 
65, 66; potentially divine, 69, v, vi; 
sexlessness of, 186, vii ; not a created 
article, 83 et eeq.; not a part of a god, 
iii; size of, 499 et eeq., Ixxn. ; whether 
human-can be reborn amongst animals, 
577, 678. See also jiva and spirit, 

Round, 476, 476, 480, 481, 718, 764, 766. 

Sower, parable of the, 216. 

Space, 62, 63, 65, 473, 474, 476, 616 et 
eeq. ; dimensions of, 524 et eeq. ; two 
kinds of. 619. ‘620; a reality or sub- 
stance, 518, 619, 520; — occupation by 
spirits, 91 ; relationship with Tiuie, 524 
et eeq. 

Species, discent of, 32; — segceg.ation of, 
363, 864. 


Speech, see Vach. 

Spencer. Herbert, preface, 62 , 71 , 672 . 

Spinal canal, 381; — colnum, 463, 658, 
Ixxn. 

Spirit, 17, 32. 33, 61, 86 . 664; disem 
bodied — s. 39. 40, 468; not immaterial, 
59. 91, 499; fusion of — with matter, 417, 
429, 481, 462, 531, 636, 633 et eeq., 562, 
563, 680, 657, 751. 

Srirupa Goswami, 311. 

Stages, see under path. 

Standpoint, see nayavdda. 

Status, ' 676. 

Stevenson, 760. 

Strauss, 162, 387n. 

Sturdy, E. T., 310. 

Sub-conscious, the, 662, 694 et eeq. 

Subject, 489. 

Subjective mind, 40, 136, 137, 267, 284, 
285, 286, 287, 292 et eeq. 

Substance, 20, 21, 33, 98, 473 et eeq., 
490, 607, 632, 633, 634, App. ii ; 

characteristics of — , 632; interaction be- 
tween different — s, 634; only bundles of 
qualities, 532; not made by anyone, 473; 
the six— B. 473, 474. 

Succession, 620, 624. 

Sudra, 168 et eeq., 249, 775. 

Sufeism, 62, 63, 660n., 661n., 665 , 674, 
709n.. 713, 717, 718, 782, 733, 786 et 
eeq. 

Suggestion, 40, 120. 267, 264, 282, 283, 
285 , 287 , 288, 290 et eeq., 366, 690, 593 
et eeq.. 600, 656 , 668 eteeq. See als(^ 
thought. 

Sulirawardy, Abdullah, 681. 

Sun, 548, 549, 749; darkening of the — , 
391, 452, 453, 568. 

Superstition, 252, 564n., 672, 692. 

Supper, the parable of the, 199 ; Lord’s — , 
306. 

Surya, 184?7., xlix, Ixivn. 

Swedenborg, 141, 306. 

Sword, 744 ; the flaming — , 116, 139. 

Syadvada, 680 et eeq. 

Syed Ahn»ad Khan. Sir, 705n. 

Synthesis, 466. 


T 

Tamae, 15, 478. 

Tammuz, 371/i.. 389, 750. 

Too, m. 

Tapae, 128, 192, 383, 636. 

Taste, 581, 

Tattvae, 620, 621 et eeq.. 662, xlii, Ixxtin. 
et eeq. 
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Telepathy, 37, 285. 

Temple, veil of the, 453. 

Temptation, 173. 

Tennyson, 143, 608, 663. 

Tertullion, 306 , 462. 

Testimony, 126. 

Theology, 2, 25. 68 , 81 et seq., 688. 

Theosophists , 50 . 

Theseus, 107. 

Thieves. 170, 171, 204 , 366, 367 , 381. 

Thing in itself, the, 393 et seq. 

Thought, primary mode of, mn. ; power 
of, 267n., 282, 58S, 694; subjective as- 
pect of, 49 ; relation between — and be- 
lief, 144; train of, 433, 434, 436. 

Thread, investiture of the sacred, 249. 

Thunder, 494. 

Tiele, 774. 

Time, .20, 52, 63, 56, 473, 474, 476, 495, 
505, 520 et seq. ; consciousness of, 620, 
521; a substance, 521, 622; nature of the 
substance of — , 622, 523 ; two kinds of, 
523, 624 ; the Avasarpini and Utsarpini 
arcs of, 495; d priori knowledge of, 
523 ; mythological description of, 495 ; 
relatioifship of, with space, 524 et seq. 

Tirthamkaras, 8, 43, 260, 266, 256» 313, 
314, 317 , 824 , 466 , 493 et seq., 614, 
536. 668n., 677, 697, 608*, 611, 612, 636, 
686 . 686, 761, 764, 767 , 768, 769, 
787, xxxviii ; worship of — , 255, 256, 
317, 612, 636, 666 et seq., 686. 

Tisdall, Bevd. W. St. Clair, 697n., 704^;., 
741. 

Tortoise, 162, 163. 

Trance, 366. 

Transmigration, 189 et seq., ^ 422, 496, 635, 
661, 569 et seq., 677, 678, 688, 589, 613, 
616, 627 , 692 et seq., 726, 783; proved 
from the Bible, 189 et seq., 627, 628, 629, 
693, 694. Islam, 696, 714 

et seq., 737. See also karmlk. 

Tree of knowledge of good and evil, see 
knowledge of good and evil. 

Tree of life, see under life. 

Tribeni, 464. 

Trinity, the Holy, 453 et seq.; significance 
of, 464. 466; the Hindu—, 468, 459, 
463, 464. 

Truthfulness, 234, 236. 

TnWfa, 62. 608, 606. 

Tyndall, Prof., 27, 608. 

U 

Under anding, see oonscionsnesa and in- 
telle t. 

(Tnive 3e, see world; map of fhe — , 498. 
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Unknowable, the, preface. 

Unraanifested, the, 12. 

Utsarpini, 496. 

V 

Vach, 457. 

Vai^e^ikas, 16, 55, 474 et seq., 684, Ixxin. 
et seq. 

Vaise^ika philosophy, see Vai^e^ikaB. 

Vamana avatdra, 1, li. 

Varaha Mihira, 343. 

Vashti, 129, 130. 

Vedas, 310, 336 , 338, 339, 467, 695, 742n., 
774, 776, 776, xxxix, xl, xlii, xliii, xliv, 
xlvii et seq. ; the mother of — , 126. 

Vedanta, 56 et seq., 106, 191n., 244, 276, 
468, 469, 472. 483, 484, 485, 488, 489, 
506 et seq., 630, 539, 563, 564 , 661n., 
677, 606, 673, 674, 678, 684, 689, 710n., 
712, 713, 780, xxxvi, Ixxivn. ; philosophy 
of, 66 et seq,; refuted, 62, 489. 

Veil of the temple, 391, 392, 452, 453. 

Vicarious atonement, 336, 337, .318, 35l). 
629, 630, App. xiv, xv. 

Vice, 232, 464, App. xvi. 

Vidyabhushan, Dr. S. C., xxxvii. 

Vijnana Bhikshu, 477. 

Vine, the parable of the, 204. 

Viola, 277. 

Virgin, parable of the ten — s, 199; — birth, 
150, 161, 166 et seq., 201, 379, 380. 

Virochana, 386. 

Virtue, 222, 232, 464, 601, 752; —a cause 
of bondage, 464, App. xvi ; (magnetic 
fluid), 272, 292, 764. 

Viwu, 109, 126, 128, 129, 169, 468, 666; 

— li- 

Vision, 28 et seq., 649, 668 et seq., 740; 
God — , 4, 307 et seq., 646; — of self, 
642 et seq., 563. See also perception. 

Vitality, 687 , 688, 689. 

Vivekananda, Swami, 16, 61, 207, 269, 
261. 266, 267n.. 800, 324 , 326, 393, 
474. 

Void, see emptiness. 

Volney, 387n. 

Voltaire, 887n., 669n. 

Vows, 632, 638, 689, 640. 643. 

Vyasa, 310. 

W 

Wallace, Dr. Alfred Bussell, 64, 528n. 

Warp and woof of understanding, 112, 118, 

Warren, Herbert, 601. 

Water, 383. 388. 

Watson, Bev, f,, D. D., 840, 
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Way, the, 651. 

Weber, ‘280. 

Weight, 19. 

WenzUc, Dr. W., 368. 

Wholeness, 254, 276, 279, ‘287, 455. 

W’idows, remarriage of, 746, 746. 

Wife, 355. 

Wilkins, W”. J., 496n., xli, xlix, Ixiiin. 

Will, 54, 126, 214, 218, 248, ‘282, ‘284, 
393, et #eg., 419 et seq., 436, 450, 451, 
554, 692, 607, 749; nature of, 214, 248, 
294, 593 et seq., 607 ; objectification of — , 
568, 569, 570, 689, 602; exaltation of — , 
282, 283, 597 ; training of, 318, 327, 598, 
040; every act of — is also one of body, 
568: free«l()iii of, 214, 401 m. et seq.; in- 
creases by suffering. 640, 752; personi- 
fied, 120 et seq.; repository of education, 
396, 418 et seq. ; action of suggestion on, 
120, *248. See also thought ; not uncon- 
scious, 395 et seq. 

Will to be, 405. 

Willing, distinguished trom wishing, 699, 

604. 

Wilson, Dr., xlii. 

Wings, 495. 

Wine, 325, 372, 374, 388, 765, 766, Ixxn. 
See also bread. 

Wise men of the East, see under East. 

Wishing, distinguished from willing, 599, 
604. 

Woman, 121. 

Woodroffe, Sir John, 317u. 

Word, 456; the, 455 et .seq. 

Work, 261, ‘276 ei seq., 322, 377, 738, 
xiv, XV, xvi. 

World, different views as to the nature of 
the, 18, 473 et seq., 674, 686; not un- 
real, 66 et seq., 469, 470, 689; end of 
the, 378, eternity of, 21 et seq. ; age of 
the, Christian ^lief as to, ^ ; Jaina 
teaching concerning, 473 et seq.; 
management of the, 134 et seq., 194; 
detachment from — , r25n., 156, 173, 246, 
273, 376, 377, 645, 637, 641, 738, 739, 
xi, xii, xiii ; full of suffering and pain, 
S06. 


World-process, 18, 19, ‘21, 473 et seq., 481 
et seq., 639; diverse notions as to the — , 
74 et seq., 481 et seq.; Samkhyan theory 
of, 476 et seq., 531. 

W’orry, 119, 122, 123, 579, 589, 590. 

Worship, 11, 12, 13, 212, 317, 467, 168, 
515, 617 , 636 , 637 , 665 et seq.; signi- 
ficance of, 515; places of, 275, 276, 

671; Jaina idea of, 255, ‘266, 317, 612, 
665 et seq., 685, ^6; collective — , 275, 
276. 


V 

Yuma, 320. 

Yamaraja, 184. 

Yami, 184)1. 

Year, 469. 

Toga, 261 — 332 (chap, vii) , 402)i., 403. 
464, 645, 664, 673, 674, 697 ; a school 
of philosophy, Ixxivn., Ixxvn.; Bhakti 
— , 266, 267, 307 et seq., 328 et seq., 673, 
769; different kinds of, 266 ei seq.; 
effect of, on the nervous system, 300, 
SOI, 549; Hatha—, 266, ‘267, 318; 

Jnana— , 263, 264, 266, ‘267 , 302, 328 
et seq. ; Karma — . see non -attachment ; 
mysticism in—, 664; nature of, 262; 
necessity of a teacher for, 301, 302; 
liaja — , 266, 267, 318; steps oi' — , 3‘20. 

Yogas, 652, 60S, 654, 666, 

Yoga Vasi^ta, 3‘26. ^7, 338 658. 

yoni, 129. 

Y. S., significance of the letters — , 07iti. 


Z 

Zanoni, 277. 

Zarathushtra, 751. 

Zauk, 543. 

Zimmeni, 493. 

Zodiac. 342 et seq. 

Zoroaster, see Zarathushtra. 
Zoroastrianism, 81, 492, 493, 691, 704m., 
705m., 747. 748, 760, 751, 766. 
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ADDENDA AND OOERIGENDA 

TO 


The Ket of Enowletoe 




Notr 


As a new edition of the Key of Knowledge will be 
an expensive undertaking, and is, therefore, not expect- 
ed for a loi^ time to come, and as it is desirable to 
embody in the existing edition all the important changes 
and additions, these pages have been issued to give the 
reader the fullest and the most accurate information on 
all points. The changes are generally due to the further 
elucidations of allegorical texts and to the interpreta- 
tion by the most authoritative amongst ancient teachers 
on the subject. Many citations that appeared to be of 
doubtful authority and value have also been eliminated. 

THE AUTHOR. 




( V ) 

Page xiii, add the following at the end of the last 
paragraph, as a separate paragraph. 

One word more : many authors and 
books have been quoted in the follow- 
ing pages, and*at times approvingly ; but 
it is not to be taken tliat because a passage 
is approved of from a writer or from a 
book, therefore all of what he or it says 
is acceptable- The reader should apply his 
own critical faculty when accepting or 
rejecting a doctrine, a statement or a piece 
of evidence. Let him only accept that 
which is acceptable to Reason. 

Page 19, last four lines on the page, -strike out the 
sentence beginning with the words * A 
mystic script’, and also strike out the two 
lines of the quotation. 

Page 20, strike out the first nineteen lines from the top, 
and down to ‘‘ Nothingness ” in the 20th 
line. In the same line for the words 
that which read Por that which. 

Page 31, strike out lines 18 to 26. 

Page 37, line 6th from the bottom, place an asterisk on 
the word chicanery and add the following 
footnote at the end of the page. 

•With reference to tlie chum of “ spirit photography ” which is 
claimeil by the spiritualists to be the clearest evidence of the truth 
their cult, Professor A, M. Low writes as follows in the ‘^Armchair 
Science ” for May 1930 : — ^ 

I have had my photograph taken on plates which had beaii 
obviously split from their collodoin edging, and misty faces which 
might represent anything to the ho|)efal sitter convenienily appeared 
behind my shoulder. When 1 proceeded to go one better by placieg 
en easel against ibe wall and recording a photograph of Mrs 



( Vi ) 

signed bj myself, on a plate which had been sealed in innumerable 
sheets of black paper, I was told that I had obl^jned my result by 
psychic means but that 1 had claimed the aid of mechanism to bring 
grist to my mill. The only grist which entered into the case was the 
money It cost me to put an X-ray apparatus behind the wall and to 
prepare a silhouette in lead paint with my signature underneath the 
print. 1 find that if 1 go to a spirit meeting and say that I see a 
orococile, everybody tells me I am a psychic and that they see 
crocodiles as well. If 1 venture to explain that I saw no such thing, 
1 am told that my strong will has impressed itself upon the mind of 
the medium and that I have no business to take such risks.*’ 

Page 40, tUe last 12 lines from the bottom, strike out 
the whole passage beginning with the 
words. If the opinion of men. 

Pages 41 and 42, strike out the whole pages. 

Page 50, strike out the first paragraph. 

Page 89, * strike out the whole passage beginning 
with the words The following in the 5th 
line from the top down to the word that 
in the 23rd line ; and for a bungling, 
blundering creator read A bungling, blun- 
dering creator in that (tlie 23rd) line. 

Pasce 94 line 14th from the bottom, after the word 
Clement add the following : 

whose authority stands very high among 
tlie early * fathers ’ of the Christian 
Church, and who, according to Metho- 
dius, was the disciple of Peter, the 
the Apostle, and a friend and fellow- 
labourer of the other Apostles (see The 
Writings of Methodius : A. N. C. Ijib., 
pp. 365 and 367). 

Page 95 in the footnote for the Science of Thought 
read Jaina Psychology. 



( vii ) 

Page 120 last line, strike out the words 

Eve symbolizes the intellect (the Sanskrit 
Buddhi) ; 

Pages 121 and 122 and the two lines at the top 
of p. 123 strike out, and substitute the 
following in place thereof : 

Eve symbolizes ‘ Pleasure (Yonge’s 
Philo Judaeus VoL 1) and the Serpent 
stands for the lower or sensuous mind 
{7nanasy Pleasure is to the Will, or life, 
what the wife is to the husband — the 
source of infinite joy. The word woman, 
from the Saxon toifman mlf^ in Saxon 
and * loeib * in German, from ujebevj to 
weave), signifies the one who weaves, and is 
symbolical of the action of Pleasure which 
weaves new sensations into the feeling- 
tone of the organism. The one fatal 
consequence of this is that matter is con- 
stantly finding lodgment into the constitu- 
tion of the soul, and it is the union of 
spirit and matter that is the cause qf all 
trouble to the embodied life, as we shall 
see later on. As for the Serpent {manai)^ 
its deadly nature directly depends on the 
pleasure-seeking tendency of life. For this 
reason, Eve its first tempted by the 
serpent, in the story of the fall, and she 
then tempts her husband.^ Struck with 

\ 

— 

*Philo*8 iDterpretation being anthoriiatiTe aiid to the {Miini is 

acoepieii hf ns in prefsrsnof to anj other \ 



( vui ) 


the intimate connection between the ego 
and pleasure, the compiler of the Penta- 
teuch likened it to that of husband and 
Avife. The ego loves pleasure as a husband 
loves his wife, and the latter provides 
him with joys and comforts, and clings 
to him as a Avoman does to her husband. 

AMth this necessary prelude, we may 
now proceed to elucidate the nature of 
the powerful curses pronounced on the 
transgressors. Accused of disobedience 
by the ‘ still small voice ’ of intuition, 
Adam at once throws the blame on the 
Avoman, tliat is Pleasure or the pleasure- 
seeking impulse ; and she, in her turn, 
points to the Serpent as the cause of error 
and temptation. The anger of the Lord 
flashes first of all against the Serpent, and 
the terrible curse is uttered : “Upon thy 
belly shalt thou go, and dust shalt thou eat 
all the days of thy life.” Hence, the 
serpent {inaiias, the carnal mind) * goes 
on its belly ’, / lives and moves in dust, 
or, in other Avords, is confined to the 
phenomenal, that is, chained to matter. 
The*" food of the lower mind is composed of 
the dainties and delicacies of matter which 
reach it through the media of the senses ; 
therefore, it is doomed to eat dust. The 
enmity put between the woman and the 
serpent psychologically symbolizes the 
relation between the pleasure-seeking ten- 
dency of the will and manas (the lower 
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mind). The latter loves to wander iroxxX 
place to place, and is in its element when 
roving about. It constantly bites the heel 
of Pleasure, to urge it on to further 
thrills. JUfanas (the carnal mind) is the 
Minotaur (man and beast) of the Gfeek 
Mythology, its human part representing 
Will and the bovine, pure animalism, that 
is uncontrolled sensuality. Serpent is the 
embodiment of sensuality. The enmity put 
between the woman and the serpent — “ it 
shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt 
bruise his heel,” — is thus the natural result 
of the lack of satiety, that is, of an in- 
satiable thirst for sensuality, neither 
Desire nor Pleasure ever crying halt in 
respect of pleasure-seeking. In other 
words. Pleasure expects a perpetual urge 
from Desire, for further excitement, and 
Desire demands newer and newer thrills 
from Pleasure I 

The curse on the woman, that is 
Pleasure — I will greatly multiply thy 
sorrow and thy conception ” — is signifi^ 
cant of Pleasure's trend, that expresses 
itself in a variety of novelties and is bored 
with old and familiar tastes. In sorrow 
has it to cast about for fresh dainties and 
delicacies, and the sources of joy. Hence, 
is Eve to bring forth children in sorrow. 
The identity between Eve and Pleasure is 
put beyond doubt by the text (Gonesis 
111. 20) — ^Adam called his wife Eve, 
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because she was the mother of all living.’ 
The description cannot possibly apply to 
the human female, because she cannot be 
regarded as the mother of all living beings 
in any sense, but is fully applicable and 
appropriate to Pleasure, bccavise it is the 
one source of embodinifmt and re-incarna- 
tion for all souls. As we shall see later, 
matter continually pours into the soul 
through the door ways of thci senses, on 
account of pleasure, and tlie fusion of 
Spirit and IVEatter is the cause of all 
forms of embodied life. Jlence is Pleasure, 
the mother of all living. 

T^esire is j3ersonified in lliiulu IMytho- 
logy as the hundred-headed hydra, the 
Serpent-king Kaliya, who is finally sub- 
dued by the child Krishna. The lesson 
to be learnt from the story is that in order 
to attiiiii nirvana, and in Christian termi- 
nology, to be saved, one must subdue the 
fiery serpent of one’s (lower) mind, the 
sensuous manas, at aii early date in life. 

'Page 124, linos 8 to 13 from the top, strike out the 
sentence beginning with the ^iwords In 
order, however, and ending with the words 
worst aspect. Also strike out the first fi v<' 
words in the 13th line; and substitute for 
them the following : 

It is centred round the faculty of Intel- 
lect which is much extolled. Certainly, 
it is the only guide to the fallen ego, in the 
fijrst instance, in as much as i^edemption 
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pr emancipation is simply out of the 
question without its guidance, since it is 
the only instrument of knowledge for the 
finite man. 

Page 124, lines 18 to 20, strike out the whole sentence 
beginning with the words For this reason. 
Page 131, lines 17 and 18 for Eve, the Intellect, 
read Eve. 

Page 136, strike out the rest after the sentence ending 
with the words sides of life in the 17th 
line. 

Page 137, strike out the first 13 lines and the first six 
words in the 14th. 

Page 154, to the footnote add the following : 

In the sixth Chapter of II Esdras, the mjstery of Ksaa and 
Jacob has been explained in the following significant words : 

For Esau is the end of this world, and Jacob is the beginning of it 
that followeth. The beginning of a man is his hand, and the end of a 
man is his heel ; between the heel and the band seek thou nought 
else. ’’ ^ 

Page 173, lines 19 to 20 strike out the sentence 
beginning with the words The soul and 
ending with the word joys. 

Pago 186, footnote, add the following ; 

As for the sexlessness of the soul Clement clearlj stated the 
Christian belief when he said : ** Souls are neither male nor female** 
(Ante Nioeue Christian Library Vol. XII. S62). In Islam, too, the 
sool is regarded as sexless : 

(1) Life has no concern with femininity ; the soul has nothing 
10 common with the main or the female sex J 
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Ps^e 188 , line llth from the top for the world read 
Pleasure. 

Page 222, line 19th to 27th, strike oul^' the passage 
beginning with the words The Thesophists 
down to the end of the quotation. 

Page 225, line 13th to 21th, strike out the passage be- 
ginning with the words Dr. Beseant and 
• ending with the word endure. 

Page 264 strike out the two quotations and the 
sentences introducing them. 

Page 265-266, strike out the quotation and the sentence 
introducing it. 

Page 267, remove the asterisk from the word concentra- 
tration in the 3rd line from the bottom 
and strike out the footnote. 

Page 275, strike out the words A simple in the eleventh 
line and the rest of the passage in the 
12th to the 22nd lines from the top and 
substitute for them the following : 

It is the enthusiasm of the masses 
which rouses enthusiasm in individuals. 
Generally, the former is augmented by the 
latter; and again diffuses itself in the 
assembly to be reinforced once more in 
its turn. 

Page 279, delete the quotation from the middle of the 
page. 

Page 285, strike out 26 lines from the top and substitute 
therefor the following : 

feats of the subjective mind are performed. It sees without the 
natural organs of vision. It has also the power to read the 
thoughts of others, even to the minutest details ; to read the eoutents 
pf $0aled envelopes and closed boohs. In short, it is the subjective 
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mind which possesses what is popularly designated as clairvoyant 
power, and tlie ability to apprehend the thoughts of others without 
the aid of the ordinary means of comrminicution. In point of fact, 
that which for convenience 1 have chosen to designate ns the sub- 
jective mind appears to be a separate and distinct entity and the 
real distinctive difference between the two minds seems to consist 
in the fact that tbd objective mind is merely the function of the 
brain, while the subjective mind is a distinct entity, possessing in- 
dependent powers and functions, having a mental organisation of its 
own, and being capable of sustaining an exi-tence independently of 
the body. In otlier words, it is the soul.** 

The subjective mind controls the func- 
tions, sensations, and conditions of the body, 
and is itself amenable to control by sug- 
gestion. The body is like a confederation, 
composed of cells, permeated with life. 
Page 296, footnote, add the following to the footnote: 

The “News of the World” bearing date December, the 23id 1934 
also gives an account of certain very important experiments carried 
out by a group of scientists in America. This is how the account 
reads : Amazing test on Sheep electrocuted and then restored to 
Life ! New York, Saturday.— For seven years, it is now revealed, 
scientists in the Bell Telephone Laboratories, in co-operation with 
pliysiologists at Columbia Presbyterian Medical Centre, have been 
electrocntin?x sheep and restoring them to life a few minules later by 
administering counter electric 6hock.s. 

The same animals have died over and over again without being 
in the least affected. The experiments liave been conducted to 
determine the varying shock response.^ of different organ.s, and thus 
ultimately to prevent accidents from electrical shock. 

Sheep were chosen because some of their organs are similar to 
those of man, and because they are easy to replace as laboratory 
specimens. 

At present resuscitation is possible under laboratory conditions 
only, and the application of the experiment on It u mans is considered 
impracticable because of the time element and the equipment needed 
at the sconce of the shock. — Central News. 
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297, footaote, substitute the following for the 
last 2 sentences in the footnote : 

LiSzartiSy similarly, might well stand for Right Condirct, tba 
brother of Right Faith and Right Knowledge , (which the two 
martes', represent). Right Conduct now lies buried in the grave, 
that is onfunctioning, owing to the influence of powerful destruc- 
tive passions, but is revived in no time at the call of the Ideal. 
Similar spiritual import will have to be read into the other allegorical 
miracles ; for they take place in the land of the spirit or soul 
substance, and not in the physical world outside it. 

Page 298, at the end of the first paragraph add the 
following as a new paragraph : 

The esoteric meaning of the raising of 
the daughter of Jairus is not difficult to 
guess. Jairus, who commands move- 
ments of men, is Will ; Jesus is the Ideal 
of Divinity and Perfection, whose touch 
revives the dead soul ; Peter, John and 
James represent Right Faith, Right 
Knowledge and Right Conduct, respec- 
tively ; and the dead girl is the lost Glory 
of soul nature itself. She is revived as 
soon as the Ideal lies stretched full over 
her, in other words, as soon as the soul 
is fully saturated with its divinity and 
receives its full impress. 

Page 305, sixth line, from the bottom, put a full stop 
after the word estimation, and strike out 
all the rest down to and including the 
last line on the page. 

Page 816, line 26th add the following : 

Apart from this, a creator of the physi- 
cal body can, in no sense of the word, be 
a friend of the soul ; for the body is like 
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a prison for it and is the greatest obstacle 
on the Patli. The soul is robbed of its 
inherent divinity only because of the 
association of the body of matter. 

Page 318, line Sth from bottom add the following : 

[t is not even possible to make real 
)>rogress on the path unless the mind be 
first stabilised and steadied by Kight Faith 
and illuminated by Kight Knowledge, 
without wliosc light it is not possible to 
distinguish between right and wrong 
prcicticcs, exercise and idtual. It is thus 
not possible to attain the Goal in the 
absence of Faith and Knowledge of the 
right sort from the veiy commencement. 
This has been overlooked both in Raja 
and Hatha Yogas, which arc, therefore, 
ijiadequate to lead to salvation. 

Page 225, strike out everything after the word poem 
in the l lth line. 

Page S26, strike out the first 13 lines on l>age 326 and 
substitute for it the following : 

The effect of rhythmic breathing is that 
it sets evei‘y fibre of the body vibrating 
with vitality, so that when all the motions 
of the body beconie rhythmical the body 
itself becomes, as it were, a gigantic 
battery of will. 

In rhythmic breathing the main thing 
U> be grasjied is the idea of rhythm. 

All the three processes of breathing, 
namely, inhalation, retention and exhala- 
tion, are to be i^er formed rhythmically to 
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the aooompamment of pulsation The 
rhythmic time is based on the heart beat 
of the individual himself. This is how it 
should be done for easy accomplishment : 
place the left index finger on the pulse 
in the right wrist and count 1, 2, 3, 4 ; 
1, 2, 3, 4 ; and so on till the rhythm 
becomes firmly fixed in the mind, with a 
. swing, so to speak. This being done, take 
off the finger from the wrist and inhale 
for the space of 4 heart beats,^ retain 
for the space of 4 beats ; and exhala 
slowly during 8 beats. Some systems re- 
commend slightly different durations for 
these processes, but no particular import- 
ance need be attached to such differences, 
except that the duration of retention may 
be increased by steady practice. 

Pages 327-328, strike out the entire quotation and the 
sentence introducing it on p. 327. 

Page 336, line 12fch from the bottom for the sentence 
beginning with the words We agree sub- 
stitute the following : — 

As said before, the punishing of the 
innocent so that the guilty may escape 
is a subversion of the moral sense; it does 
not even reform the sinner. 

Pag^e 336-337, strike out the quotation in its entirety. 

Page 337, lines 6 to 10 strike out the sentence begin- 
ning with the words **The revelation and 
ending with the words with him.” 

Pages 346-347, substitute the following for the corres- 
ponding quotations : 
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1. ** The s«crificcr is himself the Tictim. It (the seorifice) take# 
the TCtj sacrificer himself to heaven. **— (Tait. Br. 2. 8, 2), 

2. ** The animal is ultimately the sacrificer himself,^*— Tait. 
Br. ii. 2. 8. 2 ) 

8. ** The sacrificer is indeed the sacrifice.” — (Tait. Br. 1. i. 2. 8.) 

4, “ Now the sacrifice is the man. The sacrifice is the man for 

the reason that the man spreads it ; and that in being spread it is 
made of exactly the same extent as the man : this is the reason why 
the sacrifice is the man.” — (Shatapatha Brahmana, I 8. 2. 8 ; Sacred 
Books of the East vol. xii. p. 173.) 

Page 349, eliminate the quotation and the sentence 
introducing it. 

Page 350, strike out 26 lines from the top and in their 
place substitute the following : — 

Put the docti'ine of the vicarious atonement by 
* the first and the only begotten Son of (3-od,* if taken 
literally, comes to grief at the very commencement. 
There is and can be no such thing as a son begotten of 
Qod. Jehovah declares (Isaiah xliii. 11) : 

“ I, I, afn the Lord ; and beside me ihfre is no saviour.”^ 

To the same effect is the following from Eccle- 
siastes (iv. 8) : — 

** There is one alone^ and thers is not a second ; yea, he bath 
neither child nor brotlier,”* 

Page 360, line 16th from t»ne bottom strike out the 
whole passage after the words own person, 
and substitute the following in its place. 

Eet us suppose that he suspended his 
animation on the cross and came back to 
life in the tomb. Such a thing is not 
quite inconceivable or unheard of. 

PagM 361 to 364, and 28 lines from the top on p. 866 
to be left out. The incomplete end of the 

•In its secret or trae sense this text refers to the soul itself, 
who has neither a ^ild nor brother, and who i« its own sarionr. 
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sentence ending with the words to dead 
on physical pain also to be struck out. 
Page 366, strike out lines 17 to 23 and also the words 
resurrection. Certainly in the 24th, and 
substitute the following in their place : 

Let us suppose that Jesus kept himself 
alive by the suspension of animation and 
emerged from the tomb after a time. But 
Page 372, lines 1 to 4 substitute the following therefor : 

The life of Jesus will not pass the 
historical test even if we regard him as an 
advanced yogi. It is full of discrepant 
circumstances and incongruous events. 
Page 381. substitute the following for the matter 
thereof : 

been cleverly concealed, under suggestive 
names, by tlie Gospel — writers. Such^ 
for instance, is the story of the two thieves 
who are said to have been crucified with 
Jesus. 

What is really meant by them is good 
and evil, the j^ursuit of which keeps us 
entangled in the realm of matter and 
deprives us of the natural abundance of 
life in nirvana. Because of this they are 
called thieves. They have to be killed 
before the wholeness of salvation can be 
obtained. The effect of their activities is 
preserved in the modifications of the will 
and the disposition in general. The 
friendly thief of St. Luke is presumably 
Gk>od which naturally chides Evil, and is 
promised heaven as his i*eward. 
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Tixase are also, apparently, the two 
angels, who, according to Al-Koran, are 
deputed to take axi amount of a man's 
behaviour, ‘^one sitting on the right hand, 
and the other on the left : he uttereth 
not a word, but there is with him a 
watcher, ready to note it ” (Chapter 
“ The angel who notes down a man's good 
actions has the command over him who 
his evil actions " (The Koran by Sale, 
p- 384i). Thus understood, these passages 
acquire great significance, but in the 
historical sense they only go to create 
confusion. 

We may pi*ofitably utilize the present 
opportunity to look into the nature of the 
personality of John, the Baptist, whose 
figure is one of the most puzzling in the 
whole Bible. The discrepancies which 
are found to exist in connection with him 
are so numerous and serious that it is 
impossible to look upon his doings as 
historical events. 

Page 385, strike out lines 25 to 30 from the top. 

Page 388, lines 20 to 21 from top for a type of a 
mystic adept trying to perfect himself 
read an agglomeration — a bundle — of 
loose attributes and traits. 

In the same page 5th line from bottom, 
after the words wonders., add the follow* 
mg : 
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Tlie * wonder ’ that was to be worked 
I itsdf in the nature of a deception, 
since death was only to be simulated on 
the cross, not actually courted I 
fage 889, add the following at the end of the footnote : 

Hiada Seriptares *re also full of such genealogies some of which, 
the Canghiers and descendants of Paksha and Dharma, are given in 
Wilson*# Vishnu Purana (Introduction XCV-XCVI and Chapter VII). 

Bsge 890, at the end of the first paragraph add the 
" two following paragraphs : — 

Independent European Besearch has 
also reached the same conclusion (see 
Did Jesus Ever Live ” by L. Gordon 
Bylands). 

It is a necessity with an allegorical 
personification that it should be like a 
bundle of incongruity and contradiction, 
since it represents, not the life-story of a 
living being, but a portrayal of stray 
doctrinal points, expressed in concealed 
script. The events in the life of the Gk>spel 
Jesus which we have found to be irre- 
concilable to reason and commonsense, 
even when read as the acts of a gifted 
all fall into line with the Doctrine 
of Truth, and cease to be irreconcilable 
as such. This is the clearest proof of the 
fact that they are not historical in their 
nature, but the inventions of a poetic ima- 
gination, bent on disguising things in the 
garb of history and narrative biography. 
Page 422, lines 9th to 7th from the bottom of the 
page, strike out the sentence beginning 
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with the words These are set a-fid the 
remaining matter in the 7th line 
t*age^423, strike out 28 lines ftom the top of the page 
and substitute the following in place 
thereof: 

The movement then travels towards 
the perceptive centre in the brain ; 
and finally, there is the mental •response, 
without which there can be no peir> 
ception of anything, as we have already 
seen. But the perceptions being simple, 
that is to say, partless and nonK»om> 
posite in their nature, are not com^ 
posed by the stimulus, in the sense 
in which clay things are said to be 
composed of clay, or in any other sense, 
except that they correspond to. the 
incoming stimuli.- On the inass of the 
stimuli that come from the * without* the 
ego reacts with its own innate impressions 
or forms, to ascertain their quality and 
nature. What interests the ego most is 
naturally the subject of enquiry in the 
first instance ; hence objects are isolated 
and singled out from the mass of senspry 
excitation with the aid of the innate men^ 
tal forms of understanding, though the 
whole of the external picture is ‘reflected’ 
in a general way in its warp and woof, 
so to speak. This accounts for the percep- 
tion of individuals, as distinguished from 
the general sense of awareness of things 
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The sensory system in the organism is 
not like a single chord, hut a mass of 
chords in which the external ends ar§ well 
designed to catch up the vibrations of 
different qualities, intensities and pitch, 
tlxat come from the objects outside. Per- 
ception is accomplished because the mind 
produces from its own depths ideas and 
impressions that are pre-existing and that 
resemble the external excitation in every 
way, and lit it completely. 

Page 424, strike out lines 13 to 15 ; and in the 20th 
line for mental rc^ad nervous. 

Page 428^ strike out 23 lines from the top and 
replace them with the following : 
saints not only perceived the past lives of 
men, but their future incarnations as well. 

The current of the tendencies of life 
may be likened to a thinned and shar- 
pened point which is constantly pressing 
against the future, and from which 
radiate motor impulses in all directions 
in the body, enabling it to act on the 
surrounding bodies in the world. 

Page 438, strike out the paragraph in the middle of the 
page and replace it with the following : 

The last stage is dharna (literally, grasp- 
ing), which means putting on or retaining. 
By the process of isolation of individuals 
in the presentations are set up memory 
nuclei or clues in the will; and these 
tend to stick more and more firmly 
with repetition. In . othw words, by 
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dwelling upon a preiientation or sensation 
repeatedly is set up a special formation — a 
sort of nodule or protuberance — composed 
of subtle iiivisible matter round the will 
which wlien excited or agihited will yield, 
that is to say, call up again, the appro- 
priate coiTesponding impression. "I'his is 
dhBrana. This happens through the modi- 
h cat ion of what is known as t]ie feeling 
tone of the organism. All perceptions arc 
accompanied by changes in the feeling 
tone which is being modiliod from moment 
to moincnt, and is never the same twice 
ill life. When the sensory stimulus merely 
knocks at the door of the senses we have 
perception ; when it penetrates further it 
produces a change in the existing state of 
the feeling tone which is an indication 
of its having become absorbed into the 
will's disposition. 

X’age 440, in the footnote, for ‘The Science of Thought' 
read Maina Psychology.' 

Page 442, last line but one, for ‘ Practical Path ’ read 
‘Practical Dharma.' 

Pages 461 to 464, and the first paragraph on p. 465 are 
to be eliminated, and to be replaced with 
the following : 

not to be disclosed to the profane. 
Arnobius openly condemns the very 
notion of creation (A. N. O. L. XIX. 
112-115). 

So far as the New Testament is con- 
cerned, the six days* creation is nowhere 
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set up m it, not even once. There is only 
one instance where there is a faint allu- 
sion to creation. This is in the Gospel of 
St. Mark, in the tenth chapter, and is in 
reply to certain Pharisees, who were 
enq^uiring whether it was lawful for a 
man to put away his wife. This is how 
the ‘ debate * proceeded : 

And he answered and said unto them. 
What did Moses command you ? And 
they said, Moses suffered them to write a 
bill of divorcement, and to put her away. 
And Jesus answered and said unto them ; 
Por the hardness of your hearts he wrote 
you this precept. But from the beginning 
of the creation God mad© them male and 
female. For this cause shall a man leave 
his father and mother, and cleave to his 
wife, and they twain shall be one flesh.” 
(Mark X. 3-7). Now, this is the barest 
allusion, and if we remember that the 
Pharsees were trying to trip and entrap 
the teacher in a snare (see verse 2) it 
becomes clear that the reply merely 
alludes to a popular belief of the Pharisees 
themselves, so as to convict them out of 
their own mouths, so to speak. Matthew 
also records the debate. But the reply 
of Jesus he records reads very differently 
in bift Gkispel. This is how it runs (See 
Matt. XIX. 4) : — **And he answered and 
said unto them » Have ye not read that he 
which made them at the beg inn i n g male 
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and female (etc.), . . . for this cause shall a 
man leave his father and mother, and shall 
cleave to his wife; and they twain shall be 
one flesh.” 

There is certainly no support in these 
words to the creation of heaven and earth 
and the sun and the moon, etc., by a God. 
On the other hand, St. Paul explains the 
most important part of this reply as being 
in the nature of a mystery (See ^Ephesians 
V. 31-32). And this is what he says in 
explanation of the mystery : 

“ For this cause shall a man leave his 
father and mother, and shall be joined 
unto his wife, and they two shall be one 
flesh. This is a great mystery ; but 1 
speak concerning Christ and the Church.” 

St. Paul’s explanation leaves jio room 
for putting any other interpretation than 
the allegorical one on the text in question, 
even if we were to forget that it was 
uttered by way of a ‘crooked answer to a 
cross question/ There is also a reference 
of a much feebler type in Mark XirL 19 
which reads : 

“ Por in those days shall be affliction 
such as was not from the beginning of 
the creation which God created unto 
this time, neither shall be.” But ISdatthew 
gives it very differently (See XXIV. 
STL) • 

** Por then shall be great tribulation, 
such as was not since the beginning of the 
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world to this time, no, nor ever shall 
be.” 

Now, since the beginning of the world 
is not the same thing as the creation of 
the world by a God, even this proves to be 
no real support to the notion of creation. 
There is yet one more text in the New 
Testament which might be deemed to 
support the notion. It is in the Gospel of 
St. Luke (XI. 4f0) and reads as follows: 

'‘Ye fools, did not he that made that 
which is without make that which is 
is within also ? ” 

But, surely, it is too fragile a peg on 
which to hang such a heavy load as the 
doctrine of creation. Why should it not 
be taken to refer to Life, which makes t£e 
body both within and without (the inside 
and the outside of the cup and the 
platter) ? 

The same remark applies to God cloth- 
ing the grass of the field. Why not Life 
clothing grass from within it ? It is clear 
that none of these texts can be cited to 
show that the New Testament writers 
were setting up or supporting the exoteric 
Old Testament teaching about the six days* 
creation by a God. Indeed, the Old Testa- 
ment itself contradicts the account of 
creation of the fiirst chapter of the Book 
of Genesis in chap '*• 2 (sro verses 4-7). 
This is at too great a variance with the 
earlier story to leave it undamaged. There 
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remains St, John’s version of the Ix^gos, 
or TV'ord, making all things, but this is a 
pure allegory which has been explained in 
the “ Vision of St. John ”, and has exact- 
ly the same significance as creation by 
Srahma has in Hinduism. In its literal 
sense it contradicts all other Biblical 
accounts and is not supported by any 
other writer or text. 

The details of the process of creation or 
rather re-creation and renovation acquire 
fresh interest in the light of the above 
remarks, and we shall pause here to look 
into them somewhat closely. 

Starting from the condition of false 
belief and mental confusion in which the 
soul is involved prior to the dawn of 
Bight Discrimination, we are told that 
the earth was without form and void, and 
darkness was upon the face of the deep. 
This is literally true of every soul that is 
involved in ignorance and falsehood ; it is 
devoid (void) of goodness and without 
form (that is definite ideas), hence involv- 
ed in confusion of thought. In this state 
the pall of ignorance (darkness) lies thick 
on the face of the waters of the deep 
(mind). Then there is. the change to- 
wards faith, the txirning towards Dight 
and Dife. Hence, we are told : the Spirit 
of God, that is, the Light Divine internal, 
moved on the face of the waters ! The 
result is the birth of the Light of IMscri- 
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xaination, that distiiigiiishes between right 
and wrong beliefis. Night (ignorance) and 
day (inner illumination) thus come to be 
established in the new world for the first 
time. 

On the next stage there is the appear- 
ance of a firmament in the midst of the 
waters to ** divide the waters from the 
waters” This is the well balanced Under- 
standing which fixes up definite landmarks 
in the midst of chaotic thought, seeking 
to approach the purity of Spiritual nature 
(heaven). 

Dry land appears on the third day, and 
brings forth grass and herbs and the 
fruit trees of which grass is the food for 
the cattle (according to Philo (Judaeus), 
herbs represent scriptural text (as in 
Hinduism), and the tree of the field is 
man’s life (character). 

On the fourth day we have the creation 
of the sun and the moon and the stars 
which signity the conceptions and associa- 
tions of personality (see the Vision of 
St. John). 

The next stages are characterized by 
the creation of different kinds of living 
beings, including man. The animals are 
the different tendencies of the soul, good 
and evil {mde ** The letter of Aristeas **)• 
The interpretation, it naay be mentioned, 
is ihe foundation of the distinciion 
between the clean and the unclean 
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animals, concerning which Tertulliah 
wrote : — 

** The literal prohibitions about the clean and unclean kinds of 
foods would be quite contemptible *’ — (Farrar’s History of Interpreta- 
tion^ X7«.) 

This view was fnlly current amongst 
the leaders of Esoteric thought in the 
early Christian church (Ante Nicene 
Christian Library, VoL IX* 72 — 74 ; 
Origen’s Philocalia^ 131 ; Clement’s Writ- 
ings, Vol. II 251-252 & 488). St. Barnabas 
also advocated this interpretation (EaiTar^s 
History of Inter pretadorty 169 and The 
Epistle of Barnabas^ 18 — 20). Amongst 
the Jewish authors who held this view 
may be mentioned Aristobulus whom 
Barnabas follows (Earrar's History of 
Interpretation^ 169). 

The righteous rational soul is man, who 
is made in the image of God ; for Gtod’s 
form is only that of Perfect Man. He 
(man) is made male and female, which 
terms are explained by Moses Maimonides 
to mean form (male) and substance 
(female), in the Guide to the Perplexed (see 
page 207). Man is thus made in the image 
of God, both in substance and in form I 

The work of creation is now finished ; 
man himself has now got to svibdue the 
earth (the flesh or the body) and bring it 
under subjection r— 

Be fruitful and multiply, and replenish the earth, and subdue 
it ; and haTO dominion over the dsh of the sea, and over the fowl of 
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ta® and over every living tliii\g that movetli upon the earth.” — 
(Genesis i. 28 .) 

The sixth day therefore sees the termi- 
nation of the work ; and the seventh is 
the Sabbath attainment of Right Faith 
which is followed by rest^ 

Wo shall now revert to the Hindu 
Trinity to study the character of its third 
member a title more closely than we have 
done thus far. 

Siva is the third member of this Trinity, 
and is represented as a yogi with matted 
hair, and with serpents entwined round his 
person. He takes swallow-wort and other 
intoxicating and poisonous things, and 
wears a garland of skulls. TTis consort is 
Parvati, the daughter of Himalayas, who 
also assumes various other forms, such as 
Durga, Kali, and the like. His most 
popular name is BholEnath ; he is easily 
pleased, and grants boons to his worship- 
pers readily, and, at times, even foolishly. 
Now, Biva represents will inclined toward 
and dedicated to Vai'^^gya (renunciation), 
which, as such, is free from formal 
sophistry. On account of his freedom from 
worldly wisdom, he is called the simple- 
minded — the Un-worldly, or TJnsophisti- 
eated— and because he knows no trickery, 
he is the BholE (innocent, guileless) Nath 
(Lord). 


•Se« TI» Viviou of St. Jotio,'' 
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The intoxication of Siva is due to Self- 
realization which is the emotion of pure 
Self-feeling. It is this emotion of Self- 
feeling that constitutes the mystic’s joy, 
which no wine can produce, and for 
which those who have experienced it 
renounce the world and become Self- 
centred. This comes only from Self-oon- 
fcemplation, the Scim^dhi of Yoga, in 
which Will, finding itself free from the 
thraldom of desire, feels its own inherent 
doy. We feel truly free in this state of 
extreme Self-centredness in the course of 
whose attainment the energy of life, which 
was being dissipated all round, is wound 
up, as it were, into an indivisible impulse 
of feeling. 

According to the mysticism of Yoga, 
this state can be attained by the rousing of 
the Kundilini which lies dormant in the 
!Muladhata^ the basis plecrus in the spinal 
column. It is roused into activity in the 
course of advancement on the path. The 
plexus JkfulUdhUra is also the seat of three 
spiritual currents, collectively called 
Triheni^ that is, the confluence of the 
three streams, the Ganges {Ida^ whose 
colour is that of the sun), the Jumna 
{PiiigalUy which is of the colour of the 
moon), and the Saraswati (Spirituality), 
which becomes visible only in the heaven, 

and Pin^ala are the two currents {of breath, the former 
lowing through the left and the fatter through the right nostril. 
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the plexus of the heart. Now, in 
order that the indiTidual should derive 
any real benefit from the confluence of 
these potent forces, they must touch his 
whole being from the muladhara to the 
plexus in the head ; but in order to do so, 
the Spiritual current must pass upwards 
through the hollow tube of the Susumna, 
•energizing all the nervous plexi on the 
way, thus enlivening him from within. 
When the current reaches the brain, the 
individual becomes perfect like Siva. Man 
can achieve this much coveted consum* 
mation by mentally bathing at this inter- 
nal confluence daily, if possible constantly. 
The supposed Tribeni at Allahabad, in the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, is an 
ingenious symbolism for this confluence 
of the three spiritual currents, though its 
esoteric import being unknown to the 
generality of men, it is now resorted to 
by all classes of Hindus as a place of 
pilgrimage.* 

The garland of skulls worn by Siva is 
intended to suggest the destructive element 
in pure Self-contemplation, since all kinds 
of good and evil tendencies have to be 
destroyed for spiritual emancipation. It 


*For the :jeciret import of tlie names of the other sacred places ol 
Ihe'Hindas.iind for a pro|>er appreciation of Hindu Mythology Id 
general the reader Is referred to the com prehens ire work, ' The JPer* 
manent Hietory of Bharnirarjitha^* by K. Narayana Iyer, B.A. 
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is worthy of note that virtue is as much 
a cause of bondage as vice, though the 
fruit of the former is pleasant and that 
of the latter bitter, and, at times, very 
painful. 

The consort and constant companion of 
the god is Parvati, who is the daughter of 
(the) Himalayas. But it would be foolish 
tojtake the Himalayas as a mountain ; the 
goddess represents that much-desired state 
of the soul which arises from steady, 
immvitable dhyana (concentration of mind); 
in a word, she personifies the state of 
Nirvana which is immutable. 

Page 495, first line of the footnote, 
for his spiritual 
read a Brahmana 

Page 496, strike out lines 2 to 4 from the top, and put 
instead of them the following : 

Book of Life, to get to the infinity of 
knowledge within. 

Page 502, after the 10th line from the ;top add the 
following as a new paragraph ; 

Tertullianus quotes, with apparent ap- 
proval, the earlier Greek Philosophers in 
the following words (A. N. O. L. xv 
p. 439) 

These philo^^ophers maintain the unitj of the soul as difiased 

over the entire body and yet in every part the same.*’ 

The Great Muslim Philosopher, Al- 
Ghasszali, too, holds that the soul is diflPas- 
ed over the entire body. 
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I^ago 506, after the 12tii lino from the top add the 
following : 

A certain class of mystics today consider 
their god to be a kind of power, like 
electricity. But what kind of consolation 
they can possibly derive from a god that 
is not a being, but a huge agglomeration 
of a blind, unconscious force, it is not 
easy to perceive. A god without indivi- 
♦ duality can have no marketable value for 
a devotee of mysticism, and within the 
range of material forces not one form of 
power can have a more extended indivi- 
duality than that comprised within the 
four corners of an atom or the boundaries 
of an electron. It is not even possible 
to roll up all the atoms or electrons into 
one huge individual, and to term it god, 
since such a being will be an unintelligent 
compound (a bundle) pf atoms and perish- 
able like all compounds I 

Pago 533, lines 12 to 17, strike out the sentence beginn- 
ing with the words This tallies. 

Pago 537, after line 20th add the following as a new 
j)aragraph : 

The argument that because the soul has 
always existed in the condition of union 
with matter, therefore it can never be 
separated from it, ignores two good points, 
namely, fii^tly, that Spirit and Matter are 
two separate substances and therefore 
may be separated, by suitable means, from 
each other, and, secondly, that the same 
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particles of matter even have not been, in 
union with the soul always. The case is 
like that of a tank in which frc^sh water is 
houring in from success a channel at the 
same time as its volume is diminishing by 
evax^oration, so that if the mouth of the 
channel bo closed the tank must naturally 
dry up one day. Similarly, if the further 
influx of matter be stopx>ed ffom |)Ouring 
into the J^oul, it must become speedily rid 
of matter altogether. 

Page 543, strike out the last paragraph. 

Page 5 tt, strike out lines 15 to 29, leaving the word 
itself, in the 15th and the word Remom- 
ing ill tile 29th line. 

In the sfiLue page strike out the last 
incon 1 1 > I etc sen ten cc. 

Pago 515, strike out ih(? first two linos. 

In the sanir: .page, in lines 18-19, 

for ihiewes his concootrated gaze 
rearl able 

Page 549, omit the 2 noes in Ike to 1 Otb 

lilli;.S, 

In the same l>age strike out lines 20th 
to ilu' end of the J^age, and substitute the 
following in their jilace ; 

The old arc all u],>soi. ; tiie sun 

seems to its liglit, ttjo inoon it.s 

l:)rigb.tn.:‘ss : ifiO stars'*^ are seen to fttll, 

Snti, the Moc;; the ^vrs in Chri.sii.un sytn'aoliistn »iu,nify 
tha Associations and coiM.’-. t.he tower ego in tire mind, wfiieh 
are broken op and destroy rd )r.i th-^ course of tiie prc'gress of Uie soul 
(ree the Vision ot St. Job/i of Uevclatiori) 
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making the very heavens shake and 
tremble ; and visions of all sorts float 
before the eyes. When these signs appear, 
the point of concentration should be turned 
on the Self, or, as Jesus put it, one should 
‘ stand in the holy place,* with the injunc- 
tion : * whoso readeth, let him understand* 
(Matt. xxiv. 16). This state of affairs is 
the prelude to the vision divine, but 
Nirvana is not yet, inasmuch as it is a 
step beyond this stage. We can now 
understand why Jesus said : “ Verily Isay 
unto you : This generation shall not pass, 
till all these things be fulfilled. Heaven 
and earth shall pass away, but my words 
shall not pass away ** (Matt. xxiv. 34 and 
36). His last declaration that not a hair of 
the head of those who possessed their souls 
in patience, in spite of calamities, tribula- 
tion. 

Page 551, strike out lines 8th to 35th and substitute 
the following therefor : 

The expressions ^all the tribes of the 
earth <shall movirn* (Matt. xxiv. 30), and 
the like, are mystic allegories, which 
refer to the attributes and associates of 
the lower personality. 

The coming of the Son ot man, 
thus, was an expression employed to 
denote the dawning of God-consciousness 
in the soul, not the appearance of an 
• historical * saviour in the world of 


men. 
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^^age 563 , strike out the first tweuty-one lines from 
the top and replace with them the 
following : 

its vision be clarified by the removal of 
the material filth that obstructs it, it can 
regain its pristine glory at once, since its 
real nature has in nowise changed. So 
long, however, as it is engrossed in the 
pursuit of fleshly lusts, its attention 
remains turned away from itself, and 
directed to the perception of the outside 
world. Roligion aims at turning its atten- 
tion on itself, informs it of its omniscient 
nature, and advises it to actually behold its 
own glorious vision to realise its divinity. 
But in oi*der to see itself the soul must, 
first of all, purge itself of the material 
filth which it has absorbed ; and the only 
method of being rid of the harmful stuff 
is to scatter it about by the force of 
asceticism, i.e., the power of dispassion and 
self contemplation. It is under the in- 
fluence of passion, that is to say, attach- 
ment and aversion, which are the fruits of 
the discrimination in the nature of good 
and evil, that the matter absorbed by the 
soul, through the senses, acquires sticki- 
ness and forms a kind of coat or veil on 
the soiil-substancc. Hence, the with- 
drawal of the outgoing energy of atten- 
tion, and its inner concentration are 
required to enable the soul to behold its 
own glory. 
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Self-contemplation has a two-fold effect 
on the soul. Firstly, it checks the in- 
coming stream of the molecules of karmic 
matter through the doorways of the 
senses ; and, secondly, through, dispassion 
it disposes of the molcules already present, 
by depriving them of their stickiness 
i?.nd thereby dispersing them, and destroy- 
ing their bandhas (groupings or bonds). 
When this is accomplished, the self- 
luminous soul, freed from the taint of 
matter, sees and realizes its true nature, 
and feels the utmost joy. It is then 
called jina (conqueror). 

Page 568, 9th line from the bottom 
for Jesus a great yogi^ 
read the founder of Christianity an 
enthusiastic preacher. 

Page 593, omit the word telepathy in the 4th line from 
the top. 

Page 606, omit the first 23 lines from the top and 
substitute the following in their place : 
practical ? Which is more practical, 
the pursuit of ideals which must invaribly 
lead to regions of pain and suffering after 
death, followed by subsequent incarnations 
in undesirable surroundings in this world, 
or of the Ideal which confers immortality 
and bliss on the soul ? There can be only 
one answer, and that in favour of the 
latter alternative. If any one still thinks 
that this world is going to afford him 
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pain and suffering of life to realize how 
terrible is the struggle for existence in 
which all living beings are involved. The 
World is full of trouble and suffering ; 
death, disease, privation and misery have 
all in their grip. Can a life so full of 
misery, so full of pain and trouble, so full 
of grim evil, where the spectre of death 
stalks about unchecked, with no certainty 
of anything even in the very next moment, 
be compared with the eternal peace, 
tranquillity and calmness of the blessed 
state of perfection, called turiya in 
Vedanta ? Think and reflect, and then 
realize that the soul is divine and divinely 
blissful, but the body is the abode of 
disease and death, and filthiness. 

Page 623, lines 12-13 from the top 

for attachment, aversion, 
read zest, boredom, 

Page 626, line 4th from the bottom 

for Attachment read zest 
for Aversion read Boredom 
Page 635, line 8th from the top 
for pride 

read non-appreciation 
Page 647, in the 4th column 

for attachment read zest 
for aversion read boredom 
Page 674, strike out lines 15th to 20th and substitute 
the following in place thereof ; 

Even amongst Muhammadans, the Sufis 
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Page 683g strike out 27 lines from the top of the page 
and replace them with the following : 

We have seen that the teaching of 
Christianity and Zoroastrianism* recogni- 
ses these twenty-four Gods. The Hindu 
Scriptures also acknowledge some of the 
Holy Ones, and the first Tirthamkaro^ is 
even mentioned by name in the Bhagavata 
' Parana and other works. Islam alone of 
the othar more important creeds can be 
said to be silent about them, but enlight- 
ened Muslim thinkers and teachers have 
ever taught the fact of men having attain- 
ed salvation in the past (see the Gems of 
Islam vol. i.) which comes to the same 
thing. 

We thus find that Islam also has the 
same teaching as to the nature of Godhead 
as is to be found elsewhere. But for this 
Muhammad would never have said, “Man 
know thyself,” nor ‘ God,’ “ I am nearer 
to you than your jugular vein.” 

As for the remaining ideas of God, we 
have had occasion to point out that the 
notion of the Absolute is quite untenable 
philosophically. It has, however, largely 
entered into modern thought, and some 
sects lay stress on positing it by itself, 

*Jadais<n also acknowledges 4he being of the four and tweiitj 
Tiriluinikaras (see the “Vision of St. Johii ’). 

fXhe Hindu Philosopher Sir S. Uadha Krishnan has shown that 
the second Tirtharakara Ajit Nath, is also mentioned in the Vedas 
(see Hindu Pliilpsopliy by S. Kadha Krishnan). 
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describing it as the Unman ifested. Certain 
easy-going Muslim Philosophers, too, 
have fallen into error on this point, they 
maintain : — 

Page 686, between the 7th and the 8th lines from the 
bottom add the following as a new 
paragraph. 

The scriptural text relating to creation 
in Hinduism, Judaism and ^Christianity 
has been seen to be allegorical, and in no 
sense teaches the existence of a creator or 
the creation of the world by any one in time. 

Page 690, strike out the last 11 lines on the page and 
replace them with the following; 

In Islam the soul is regarded as a 
simple essence as in other S 3 ^stems (see the 
Keemya-i-Sa’dat by A1 Ghazzali). The 
Prophet himself was asked to explain the 
nature of the soiil, and he declared that 
^RuK* (spirit or soul) was by the command 
God (‘ The Philosophy of Islam," by Khaja 
Khan, p. 14). 

So far as the evangelists are concerned 
they did not define the soul in philosophi- 
cal terms ; but they distinctly recognized 
that it could attain the perfection of Gods. 
The ‘ fathers " held it to be a simple 
substance, uncreate and eternal, and 
capable of attaining to Godhood (see 
Jainism Christianity and Science 

Page 704, after the 6th line add the following : — 

This is precisely what Mirza Abu’l 
Fazly the author of the *Life of Muhammad’ 
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says (see p. 69) : ‘ The ‘ Night 

Journey is an allegory of easy explanation. 
The Burrak — the white steed of wonderful 
form and qualities, unlike any animal ever 
seen, and, in truth different from any animal 
ever described — which signifies lightning, 
is thought, which moves more swiftly than 
the electric fluid, and the ladder of light 
by which Muhammad is said to have 
ascended up to heaven, was contempla- 
tion, by which man passes through all the 
heavens up to the Throne of God ; and 
the wonderful cock, whose crowing God 
took delight in hearing, was the prayer 
of the just ; and so on with all the rest.” 
Ladder (^Shreni in Sanskrit) is actually the 
term used in Jainism for Self-contemplation 
by a Jaina saint (see “ The Practical 
Dharma ”). 

Page 705, at the end of the footnote add the following: 

A-Ccording to ceuiiii Muslifii niystici>, Gabriel represents the 
tongue (which probably nieaii>; speech). 

Page 709, strike out the first 9 lines of the footnote and 
the words Calendars of Muslim Origin, 
from the 10th ; and substitute the follow- 
ing in their place : 

•The tme Muslim conception of unity in relation lo God has 
little in common with the popular idea ; but refeis to the unity, that 
is to say, the indivirsibiHty of ti»o soid-substance. Suds very clearly 
understood this, nnd said so with very little attempt at secrecy. 

The Sufi doctrine, a matter of fact, is the exact copy^ of 
Jfkinism (see Geifis of Vols* 1 and 2). To what extent these 

boM fjTCO-tHirrkars of Islam went ia a pm rent from the following 
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couplet at A-tjU Sa’id ibn Abi’l Khjar (see ‘ The IVCystics of Islam,' 

p. 90) : — 

Page 712, strike out lines 13 to 31 and the last 5 lines 
of the footnote. 

Page 715, strike out lines G and 7 from the top and 
replace them with following * — 

FinaHy, "when 1 have become noii-est like aii organ melody), 

I shall be told '^I'liat all of us shall return unto ‘ 41iiu. ’ ” 

Page 716, strike out lines 5 to 10 from the bottom. 

In the same page add the following as 
a new paragraph after the 14th line from 
the top. 

13ut Jalal-ul-din himself leaves no room 
for doubt on the subject, and even shows 
that the souls of men might be reborn as 
animals. He says • 

The English equivalent of the Persian 
composition is as follows : O thou that 
tearest the skin of Josephs among men : 
thou shalt find thyself transformed into 
a wolf when this terrible dream comes 
to an end I Surely, there is nothing of 
“ circular movements ” in this. 

Page 718, place a full stop after the word god in the 
19th line from the top and strike out the 
rest of the sentence and the next para- 
graph of 4 lines, and also the footnote. 

Page 732, strike out the last three paragraphs, then 
add the following 

It is worth noticing that Jalal-ul-din 
Klimi has given the same explanation of 
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the legend, though not in the detailed 
manner in which we have dealt with it 
here. As his authority ranks very high 
in the Muslim — especially in the Sufi — 
world we reproduce his verses for the 
reader’s benefit .here (see the Ilham-i> 
Manzum, vol. ii. pp. 167-168) : — 

(») 

es-aJ (.a-j (r) 

fji. jj-r- 5^ y?*-* 

) U «»»* 0 fi (f*") 

f ^ f Oy-'t) 

oj| » g A ? us-iS (o) 

.>M jttiv 

(»“*^ ^ (i) 

iXij? ».»jj 

f) ,1* 3 .«i< ,1 (v) 

i*# 

•iA'l-'>i3 (a) 

f; 3^3 J j^UJ[3 

lo^a jf j -...«» jjjSaJ 5*f (s) 

ijar- c)*=>' j’ 

5J o^yi- (_>*^ 5* it*) 

lJ*t* 1,/=^ C5> 

Rendered into Rnglish these verses will 
read as follows : — 

1. That I, too, may, O good man 1 
obtain, from the wound of the heart, the 
liife which was obtained by the Murdered 
Man ^in the story) from Moses* Cow * 
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2. So that from the bleedings of the 
Cow I may attain to happiness, becoming 
its destroyer, like the Murdered Man in 
the story of Moses and the Cow I 

4. The dead come to life by the Cow’s 
bleeding tail, as copper becomes gold on 
being touched by the alchemical elixir 1 

5. The Deadman rose and related the 
mysteries ; he revealed the existence of the 
terrible gang of the powerful forces 
that are inimical to the soul-nature) I 

6. He clearly declared that he had 
been killed by that band ; that they had 
sown the seed of his suffering 1 

(The rule is) that when the body is 
* killed.’ (then) the soul which is the 
knower of secrets is brought to life I 

7. The soul perceives the heaven and 
the hell ; it knows all secrets naturally I 

8. It shows who are the destroying 
enemies ; it breaks up all the meshes of 
cunning and deceit 1 

9. The killing of the Cow is enjoined 
in the Law, so that from its bleeding tail 
Life may attain to sensibility (Self- 
consciousness) ! 

10. Kill the Cow of thine nafs ( ) 

as soon as thou canst, so that the (insen- 
sible (literally, hidden) soul may become 
alive in Self-consciousness ! 

It may be added that Methodius has 
given the same interpretation of the sacri- 
fice the heifer enjoined in the Mosaic law 
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(The Writings of Metliodius : Ante 
Nicene Christian Library, p. 44). 

We might pause here to dwell on the 
allegorical niiture of .the composition of the 
Qur’an. Early Muhammadan thinkers, 
especially Sufis, there can be no doubt, 
were fully awa.re ot the fact that the 
language of the sacred text of the Qur’an 
was hidden allegory. The Batin ites were 
amongst those who had applied the alle- 
gorical method to the interpretation and 
the elucidation of the Quranic text. As 
is shown in the Encyclopaedia of Religion 
and Ethics (Vol. ix. 881), “ extreme 

mystics, rationalist, and free-thinkers, all 
came in this way to the same results.’* 
Mr. Kliaja Khan has brought together 
much valuable evidence in his informing 
book, entitled ‘ Studies in Tasawwuf,’ 
which goes to show that the sacred book 
of Islam is really couched in the allegorical 
style. The views of Muslim Dervishes, 
collected by Mr. J. P, Brown in his in- 
teresting brochure. The Dervishes, ” 
also directly support the case for the 
allegorical view. We shall quote the 
following from the Dervishes ” : 

<< |>uiadise and hell and all Uie dogmas of positive religion are 
only so many allegories, the spirit of which is only known to the 
Sulee.’*' — (T!ie Dervishes, p 11.) 

** Most parts of tlie Koran have a hiddeii, inner <;>r spiritual 
sign ificu nee, callea by ihem tnn’iime [hidden sense].”— 

(Ibid., r0(>) 
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Page ISO, after the first paragraph add the following 
a&* a separate paragraph : — 

Advanced Saints in Islam were credited 
by the popular belief, with the faculty 
of being able to dispense with food alto- 
gether * (see Mysticism and Magic 
in Turkey” by Lucy M. J. Garnett, 
pages 37-38). According to Jainism 
those who attain to Omniscience neither 
need nor partake of food at all. 

Page 742, add the following as a separate paragraph 
after the 9th line from the top : 

There is a certain amount of corespond- 
once in regard to geography between 
Jainism and Islam* The seven continents 
or Kingdoms of the latter are presumably 
the seven divisions of the Jambu Dwipa 
in Jainism. Koh-i-Kaf (the Mt. Caucasus) 
which is the abode of fairies is the mount 
Meru of Jainism, whore live a people 
that can fly in the air. The Grand Pearl 
which a horse would requiie very many 
years to go over from side ts side, is the 
Dharma Dravya (Ether) in Jainism. 

Page 751, at the end of the 7th line from the bottom 
add the following; — 

If Satan be taken to be Desire y^hich 
leads the soul by the nose, ho rightly 
refuses to acknowledge the superiority of 
Adam (embodied soul), aa^ such. 

Pages 753-4, strike out the long quotation at the end 
of page 753 and the sentence introducing 
it. 
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Page 759, at the end of the page add the following 

. In other words, every action which is 

not founded on the belief in the Divinity of 
the soul is sinful : 

for whatsoever is not at faith i 

sin.” — Romans xiv. 23. 






